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Preface 


The present work contains two separate essays. The aim of 
the second essay is to study the phenomenon of transitive verbs 
used in English as predicate-verbs in the active form but with a 
passive sense. In dealing with so vast a body of verbs it was 
desirable to subdivide the material also in respect of sueh eases 
as could not be classed under the characteristic categories which 
we have termed the »modal» and the »resultative» class (of cat. F). 
As a self-evident principle of subdivision, then, we have con- 
sidered the non-passive sense towards which the passive meaning 
oscillates. This sense may be of divers nature, inasmuch as it may 
lend a divers qualification to the grammatical subject. Thus, for 
instance, the oscillating non-passive sense may qualify the subject, 
making it the object of a specified action (reflexive sense). It 
may describe the subject as performing an action or as having or 
getting a specified quality, etc. It is evident that this point of 
view is of predicational nature, since it refers to the manner in 
which the predicate-verb or the whole predicate qualifies the gram¬ 
matical subject. It is also evident that sentences in general may 
be classed from this point of view. That such a predicational 
classification should be made is recognized by logicians when they 
employ such terms as »Existentialsåtze», »Identitåtsurteile», etc. 
It is indireetly acknowledged also by linguists when, for instance, 
they discuss the difference in sense between the two principal kinds 
of interrogative sentences, a difference entirely of predicational 
nature. And yet, a systematic and satisfactory classification of 
sentences from a predicational point of view has not hitherto been 
presented either by logicians or linguists. In our essay on the 
predicational categories in English we have tried to draw the 
outlines of such a classification. This essay is meant to form the 
terminological and classificatory basis for our treatise on the 
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use of predicate-verbs in the active form but with a passive sense 
in English, the very title of which, i. e. ’A Category of predica- 
tional change in English’, has been suggested by it in order to 
emphasize that this phenomenon implies a change in predicational 
function on the part of the verbs. Under such circumstances it 
was necessary to have the two essays printed together. 

We have given no index of errata and addenda. For, tliough 
tliere certainly are several misprints in the present work and 
though in the case of several details eorrections are desirable, 
these inadvertencies are on the whole immaterial to the rnain 
object of the inquiry. In conclusion an apology must be made 
for any deliciencies in the English wording of these essays, which 
unfortunately have lacked the advantage of being revised by an 
English expert. 

Gothenburg 

May 24, 1916. 

K. F. S. 
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Essay 11. 

A Category of predlcatlonal change in English (p. 101 — 5 r» 2 i 

Introdnctory.101-1* 

Chapter I. Descriptive review of active predication» 
of direct objeet in EngliNh. 

In the following lists the verbs have beeu arranged according to t 
different periods in which their nevv funetion originated. At the same ti 
a reference has been given to the page in Chapter II where tb is funetion I 
been etymologically explained. 
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A. Predications of direct ohject or of reflexivity. 


a) The New English period. 



quots. 

etjrm. 


quoti. 

etym. 

amalgamate 

111 

255 seq. 

exercite 

120 

255-9 

arm 

111 

260 

exkibit 

120 

256 

arrange 

111 

255, 260 

fix 

120 

255 seq. 

berth 

112 

255 

form II 2 

(121), 168 

255, 260 

bind 

113 

255-7 

frounce 

121 

260 

biteet 

113 

255 

incorporate 

121 

255 seq. 

cement 

113 

255 

inoeulate 

122 

255 seq. 

clean 

114 

255 seq. 

intermingle 

122 

255 seq. 

clench , clinch 

114 

255 seq. 

intermix 

122 

255 seq. 

combine 

115 

255 seq. 

invalid 

123 

260 

commix 

115 

255 seq. 

join II 1 

123 

257,260 

concorporate 

115 

255 seq. 

keep II 2 a 

(123), 202 

255 seq. 

conjoin 

116 

255 seq. 

knit II 2 

(123), 143 

258, 260 

cut II 2 

(116), 193 

260 

lap 

124 

255 seq. 

ditclote 

117 

256 

lay 

124 

255 seq. 

ditentangle 

117 

255 seq. 

list 

124 

260 

diatort 

118 

256-7-8 

mnterialize 

124 

255 seq. 

divide 

118 

255 seq. 

matrieulate 

125 

260 

draw II l c 

(118), 177 

258. 260 

* 

mingle 

126 

255 seq. 

drill 

118 

256 

mix 

126 

255 seq. 

embattle 

118 

255 

moor 

127 

259 

empty 

119 

255 seq. 

outfit 

128 

259, 260 

engage 

119 

255 seq. 

reeoncile 

128 

255 seq. 

entangle 

119 

255 seq. 

reinforce 

129 

255 seq. 

ereet 

119 

255 

reopen 

129 

256 

ettrangc 

120 

255 seq. 

i tow 

129 

255 seq. 

evacuate 

120 

255 

1 




b) The Middle English period. 



bend 

112 

254 

dissever 

118 

254 

blend 

113 

254 

fold II 2 

(121), 198 

254 

c att II 1 

(113), 174 

254 

hart II 1 

121 

254 

eleave 

114 

256 

kithe 

202 

540 

elote 

115 

254 

meddle 

125 

254 

eonvert 

116 

254.1 

tnell 

125 

254 

depart 

116 

254 j 

redress 

129 

254 


c) The Old English period. 



bigan (bey) 

112, 242 

251 

cerran (chare) 

114 

251 

brädan 

243 

251,311 

gedälan 

243 251,253,311 

töbrädan 

243 

251,311 

tödilan 

243 

253,311 

bregdan 

213 

251 

(ä)giotan 

243 

251 
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• 

quota. 

etym. 


qnota. 

etym. 

onhieldan 

243 

251 

openian (opettj 

127 

251 

onhlidan 

243 

252 

acéadan 

243 

251,311 

at-, opiewan 

243 

251 

twäman 

244 

251, 311 

lucan (louk) 

124 

252 

1 

piedan 

244 

251,311 

mengan (meng) 

125 

251 ! 

pråtvan 

244 

251 

bemiåan 

243 

252 

gewendan (i-wende) 

123 

251 



d) Gothic. 



biugan 

244 

246 seq. 

bimaitjan 

245 

248 

daupjan 

245 

248 

gawandjan 

245 

248 

B. Predications 

of direct object or of 

stale 

and 


attribution. 


a) The New English period. 


accumulate 

130 

334 

feel 

167 

335,502 

americanize 

130 

334 



543 

anglicize 

130 

334 

fill 

137 

334-5 

approximate 

131 

334 

film 

138 

334-5 

arefy 

131 

334 

fire 

138 

334 

attach 

131 

334 

fiat 

138 

334 

batter II 1 

(131), 188 

334 

fortify 

138 

334 

blanch 

131 

334 

frenchxfy 

139 

334 

bleaeh 

131 

334 

fur 

139 

334 

blow II 3 

(132), 150 

334 

gravel 

139 

334 

caltfy 

132 

334 

heap II 1 

140 

334 

canctl 

132 

3341 

illumine 

141 

334 

clari/y 

132 

334 

immortalize 

141 

334 

complicate 

132 

334 

improve 

141 

334 

conaume 

132 

334 

indent 

141 

334 

(corrodt) 

133, 476-7 

334 

inebriatc 

141 

334 


511-13,523 

infiame 

142 

334 

corrugate 

133 

334 

invert 

142 

334 

cra8h 

133 

334 

knit 

143 

334 

cruah 

134 

334 

liberalize 

143 

334 

(cure) 

(134), 198.501 334, 542 

loteer II 2 

(143), 204 

334 

digeat II 1 

(135), 194 

334 

macerate 

143 

334 

diaarray 

134 

334; 

mineralize 

144 

334 

diacourage 

134 

334 

mortify 

144 

334 

diajoint 

134 

334 

nettle 

144 

334 

diaorder 

135 

334 

outwear 

144 

334 

dtoarf 

136 

334 

patch 

144 

334 

tche 

136 

334 

people 

145 

334 

enkindle 

136 

334 

petrify 

145 

334 

(evolve II 4) 

(137), 167, 476 334,511-13 1 

pile 

145 

334 
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pulcerize 

quots. 

145 

etym. 

334 

rip 

quoti. 

147 

etym. 

334 

reduce 

145 

334 

ruin 

147 

334 

replenisk 

146 

334 

stam 

147 

334 

retar d 

146 

334 

tarnish 

148 

334 

rid 

147 

334 





b) The Middle English period. 


anhang 

130 

327 

fill II 3 

138 


ankigk(e) 

130 

i 

fret 

139 

326 

break II 1 

(132), 151 

i 

keap II 2 

140 

327 

consume 

133 

326 

kull 

141 

327 

dis solve 

135 

326 

infect 

142 

326 

distil(l) 

135 

326 

mar 

144 

325 

ditek 

136 

327 

rend 

146 

325 

dry 

136 

325 

resolve 

146 

327 

enkance 

136 

326 

rive 

(147), 213 

325 

featker 

137 

324, 327 

1 shcnd 

147 

325 


c) The Old English period. 


gecilan 

282 

311 

slltan 

282 

311 

hätan (higkt) 

140 

312 

sprengan 

282 

311 

hUewan 

282 

311 

stillan 

282 

311 

Ungan 

282 

311 

sweotolian 

283 

311 

lytlian 

283 

311 

äpiostrian 

283 

311 

gemetgian 

283 

311 

onmiswendan (awend) 

OO 

00 

312 

miltan 

282 

311 






d) Gothic. 



ananiujan 

284 

284 

(ufarfulljan) 

284 

286 

(ufarassjan) 

284 

286 

1 

(ustiuhan) 

284 

286 


C. Predications of direct object or of action or 

perception. 


a) The New English period. 


adjourn 

149 

363, 365 

discharge 

153 

363-4 

beat II 2 

149 

363-4 

dismiss 

153 

363 

blous 11 1, 2. 4 

150 

363 

disper se 11 1 

(153), 165 

362 

break II 2, 3 

151 

362-3 

dissipate II 1 

153 

362 

careen 

151 

365 

dock 

154 

365 

catck 

151 

366 

drain 

154 

362 

coach 

152 

365 

draw II 1 d, 2 b 

(t 54), 177 

362-5 

concenter, -re 

152 

362 ! 

1 

drive II 1 /?, y 

155 

362-5 

concentrate 

152 

362 ! 

exkaust 

loo 

362-3 


1 Inflectional interpretation, cf. p. 319. 
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quota. 

etym. | 


quots* 

etym. 

filter 

155 

362-3 

peel II 1 

159 

362-6 

filtrate 

155 

362-3 

percolate 

159 

362-3 

fire II 2 

(156), 138 

363 • 

play II 1, 2 

160 

363-4 

focue 

156 

362-3: 

prorogue 

160 

363 

hoiat 

156 

362,403 

pull 11 2 

(161), 211 

363-4-5 

illumine (1801) 

(156), 141 

365 

push 

161 

363-4 

keep II 2 b 

(156), 202 

363 

refiect 

161 

362 

lade 

156 

365 

ruff 

161 

3634 

lodge 

158 

362 

8i/t 

161 

362-3 

meah II 1 

(158), 206 

366 

8teer II 1 

162 

363-4 

pay 

158 

362-4-5 

unload 

162 

365 


b) The 

Middle English period. 



bleed 

150 

360! 

lift II 1 

157 

360-2 

blow II 2 

150 

357 

overthrow 

158 

360 

clap 

152 

360-2-3 

pain 

158 

361 

drive II 1 a 

154 

i 

pine 

160 

361 

heave 

156 

360-1 

pitch 

160 

360 

lere 

157 

361 

rock 

161 

360 

let (< OE. lettan) 157 

361 

roto II 1 

(161), 213 

362 

let III (< OE. létan) (157), 182 

360 





c) The Old English period. 



(ä)blåtcan 

346-7 

357 

8cufan 

347 

356 

åcxoeccan 

347 

356 

8éon (< *aizan) 

347 

356-8 

dvoellan 

347 

356 

(tö)8tregdan 

347 

356-8 

gedrifan 

347 

356 






d) Gothic. 



Cf. p. 347 

foll. 





D. Predications of 

direct 

object or of 

existence 

and 



relation. 




a) The New English period. 



bloto II 3 

(163), 150 

376 

di8pel 

165 

374-5 

break II 2 

(163), 151 

376 

diaperae II 2 

165 

374 

(claaa) 

164, 472 379 

disaipate II 2. 3 

(165), 153 

374 5 



519-25 

enkindle (1747) 

(166), 136 

374 

conaume 

(164), 133 

374 

evolve II, 2, 3 

167 

377 

(deduce) 

164.472-94 377,525-39 

extinguiah II 2 

167 

376 

(derive) 

164, 

472 377 

(extirp) 

167,501 

374, 541 



518-25 

\feel II (1768, 1844) (167). 137 

377 

diacuaa 

165 

376 

i form II 1 

168 

374-5 

dialimn 

165 

375-6 

\found 

168 

378 


1 Inflectional interpretation, cf. p. 356-8. 
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quots. 

etym. 


quots. 

etym. 

gender 

168 

374 

(pre serve II 1) 

170, 475 376, 

katch II 1 a 

(168), 180 

374 



511-13 

koard 

168 

375-6 

(purge) 

170,472 374,513 

(identify II1) 

169, 472-9 380,511-13-36 

put 

170 

374-5 

join II2 

(169), 123 

374 

redouble 

171 

374 

kittle 

169 

374 

relight 

171 

374 

(number II 1) 

170, 472 379, 

reserve 

171 

376 



521 

tcear II1 (1834) 

(171), 216 

374 


b) The 

Middle English period. 



adrench 

163 

374 

engender 

166 

374 

aquench 

163 

374 

ken 

169 

374 

breed 

163 

374 

kindle 

169 

374-7 

bretc 

164 

374 

new 

169 

374 

depart II 2 

(164), 117 

374 

overshake 

170 

374 

drench 

166 

374 

quench 

171 

374 


c) The Old English period. 



iUédan 

372 

373 

la/an 

372 

373 

ttregdan 

372 

373 






d) Gothic. 



Cf p. 372. 






E. Predications 

of direct obj 

ect. 



a) The New English period. 



bake II I 

172 

401-2 

drato II1 a, 2 a 

176-7,472 403-5-6 

besmear 

172 

400 

entwine 

178 

408 

boil 

172 

401-2 

foil 

178 

400 

hrandish 

172 

4034 

grill 

179 

401-2 

breed II 2 

(173), 164 

400 

grin 

179 

406-7 

broil 

173 

401-2 

gull 

179 

400 

burn II 2 

173 

391 

hatch II 2 

180 

400 

cast II 2 

174 

402-3-6 ] 

ha ul 

180 

403-5-6 

concoct 

174 

401-2! 

hoi8t 

180 

403 seq. 

contain 

174 

406 

(hold) 

150,472 407,516 

cook II I 

174 

401-2 

(instance) 

181,478 409.524 

feount II2) (17 

4)192,477,501 (407), 519 

invest 

181 

409 

i lama g c 

174 

400 

launch 

181 

403 

damn 

175 

407 

{let II 2, 1885) 

182.477 

410,521 

damnify 

175 

400: 

lock II 1 

182 

409 

demolish 

175 

400 

modulate 

183 

400 

deposit 

175 

402-3 

mould 

183 

401 

drag 

176 

403 

patol 

183 

403-4 
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quotfl. 

etjm. 


quots. 

atym. 

play II 3 

183 

410 

acald 

185 

400 

(realize) 

410 

410, 553 

acorch II 1 

186 

400 

reckon (1879) 

184 

407, 521 

aell 11 1 

186,522 400, 522 

reflect II 2 

(184), 161 

410 

tell 

410, 473 

518 

(retail) 

184, 477 410, 522 

voear II1 (1703) 

(186), 216 

400-6 

ring up 

473 

522 

weigh 

186 

403-6 

rub II 2 

(185), 214 

400-6 





b) The Middle English period. 



burn 

173 

390 

let II 1 

182 

395 

debrni8e 

175 

393 

light 

182 

391 

do 

175 

398 

lisse 

182 

392 

edify 

• 177 

394 

open II 3 

(183), 123 

395 

flourish 

178 

397 

oppress 

183 

395 

f^y 

178 

401-2 

polish II 1 

183 

394 

hang 

179 

391 

reach 

184 

399 

hurt II 2 

(181), 121 

393 

rehearse 

184 

398 

impre88 

181 

397 

roaat 

185 

401-2 

ken (1399) 

(181), 169 

392 

throw 

186 

396 


c) The Old English period. 



cwepan (quethe) 

184 

387-8 

| nli ef an 

386 

387-8 

aecgan (say) 

185 

387-9 

cgpan 

380 

387-8 

8 ic utelian 

386 

387-8 

trymman 

387 

389 


d) Gothic. 

Cf. p. 387. 


F. Predications of direct object & attribution. 

In the following survey the material adduced p. 187—*216 bas been distrib- 
uted over tbe several subclasses into which this predicational category should be 
divided. In so doing we hnve also paid attention not only to tbe supplementary 
material quoted in Chapter II (Extent and chronology) but to the corrections 
made there in respect of the descriptive interpretation of some examples. 


1) The intemporal class. 


bend (1753) 
bind (1838) 
calefy • (1658) 
clasa (1816, 1865) 


a) The New English period. 


112.476 511-13 

113, *77 523 

132.476 511-13 
164,477-8 379,519-25 


combine (1800,1812) 115,476 511-13 


commix (1519) 115,475 511-13 

concoct (1677) 174,476 511-13 

corrodc( 1820,1868) 133,476-7 511-13-23 

count II1 cy (1820, 

1850) 192,477 519-21 
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quoU. 

ctym. 


qnots. 

etjm. 

counf 172(1833,1889) 192,477 

519-21 

intermingle (1626) 

122,476 

523 

count II1 b (1892, 



interpret (1614) 

201,477 

516 

Mod.) 

191,477 

519-21 

knit (Mod.) 

143, 476 

511-13 

deduce (1889) 

164,478 

377, 525 

let (1855) 

182, 477 

521 

derive (1794) 

164,477 

377, 518 

load (1832, 1893) 

204,477 

521 

(1804,1866) 

164,478 

377, 525 

make (1893) 

205,476 

511-13 

develop (1861) 

194,477 

523 

mend (1712) 

206,476 

511-13 

disentangle (1742) 

117,476 

511-13 

meng (1614) 

126,476 

511-13 

diafigure (a 1618) 

195,476 

511-13 

number (1864) 

170,477 

521 

dispel (1840) 

165, 476 

511-13 

open II 4 y (1870) 

128,476 

511-13 

di88ipate (1640,1878) 

153,476 

511-13 

outlaw (1895) 

208,477 

523 

di88olve (1592, 1638, 



overgrow (a 1643) 

208, 477 

517 

1873) 185,475 

511-13 

pervert (1635) 

210,476 

511-13 

draw II la (t (1660) 

176,476 

511-13 

preserve (1585) 

170, 475 

511-13 

draw II 2 b (1794) 

177,477 

523 

purge (1805) 

170,476 

511-13 

dulcify (1686) 

196, 476 

511-13 

realize (1845) 

212,478 

525-6 

entangle (a 1673) 

119,476 

511-13 

reckon (1898) 

184, 477 

521 

evolve (1881) 

167,476 

511-13 

rej)»'oefuce//i (1894,1896)212,476511-13 

exchange (1848) 

197, 478 

525 

reproduce II 2 (1891) 212,477 

523 

exhaust (1851) 

155,476 

511-13 

retail (1881, 1897) 

185,477 

522 

filtrate (1725) 

155,476 

511-13 

ring up (1905) 

473,477 

522 

fix (1748) 

121,476 

511-13 

rive (1772, 1831) 

213,477 

517-8 

foil (1639) 

178, 476 

511-13 

acrew (1881) 

214,478 

525 

form (1840) 165 (dispel), 476 511-13 

shear (1587) 

473,477 

515 

fracture (18..) 

198,476 

511-13 

8ing (1873) 

473,477 

523 

freckle (1842, 1889) 

198,476 

511-13 

take (1892) 

215,477 

523 

hold (a 1654, 1665) 

181.477 

é 

516 

Ull (1774) 

473,477 

518 

identify (1683) 

169, 476 

511-13 

trear II 2 b (Shaks., 1834)216,475 511-3 

indurate (1626) 

201,476 

511-13 

toear II2 c (Shaks.) 

216,477 

515-6 

in8tance (a 1667) 

181,478 

524 





b) The Middle English period. 

breed (c 1200) 163,478 511 


c) The Old English period. 

älg/an 478 510 

2) The modal class. 

A) The admit-elasa. 

a) The type without o tnodol auxiliary. 
a) The New English period. 


act (1668) 

187,488 

531 

a88imilate (1626) 

188,488 

533 

alloy (1775, 1839) 

187,489 

533 

assort (1800, 1837) 

188,489 

531 

amalgam (a 1619) 

187,488 

533 

bake (Mod.) 

172,490 

533 

apply (1790, 1851) 

187, 490 

531 

beat (1873) 

149,490 

531-2 
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quotft. 

etyra. 


quoU. 

etym. 

bleach (c 1865) 

131,489 

533 

manufacture (1763) 

205,489 

531 

blot (1860) 

189,489 

533 

measure (1765) 

206,490 

531 

button (1839,1875) 

189, 490 

531 

mesh (1864) 

206, 489 

531 

cock (1672) 

189,488 

531 

mix (1815, 1845) 

127,489 

533 

compare (Mod.) 

190,490 

530 

tnouth (1762) 

207, 489 

531 

compound (1897) 

191,490 

533 

number (1833) 

170,490 

531 

cook (Mod.) 

174, 490 

533 

oxidate (1879) 

208.490 

533 

cut (1751.1850, Wells) 

193,488 

531 

pack up (1867) 

209,489 

531 

(Mod.) 

193,491 

531 

pack (1846) 

209,490 

531 

digest (1574) 

194,488 

533 

paint (1860) 

209,489 

531 

dovetail (1837 s. v. 



peel (1634, Mod.) 

159,488 

531 

assort) 

188. 489 

531 

play (1912) 

479,490 

531 

draw II 3 (1747) 

177,488 

531 

polish (1728) 

183,488 

533 

draw II 1 b (1892, 



preserve (1748) 

170,488 

533 

1894) 

177,491 

531 

pull (1641) 

210,488 

531 

drato II 2 (1856, 



read (1668 s. v. act, 



1893) 

177,489 

531-3 

1731, 1789) 

211,488 

531 

dress (1763 s. v. ma- 



(1805, 1866) 

211,490 

531 

nufacture, 1854, 



reduce (1885) 

145, 490 

533 

1858) 

195,489 

531 

retract (1862) 

212. 490 

531 

drive (1703) 

155, 490 

531 

ride (1598) 

213,488 

530-1 

dye (Mod.) 

196, 490 

531 

(1692) 

213,490 

530-1 

endue (c 1575) 

196,488 

533 

rub (1683) 

214,488 

531 

exhange (1890) 

197,491 

531 

sato (1726) 

214,488 

531 

fasten (1730) 

197,488 

533 

scan (Mod., Mod.) 214,490-1 

531,535 

(1908) 

197.491 

# 

531 

scorch (1827) 

186,489 

533 

fold (1793) 

198,491 

535 

scour (1691 s. v. 



fry (1583) 

179, 490 

533 

lather) 

203, 490 

531 

fur (Mod.) 

139. 490 

§ 

533 

scrcto (1776, 1791, 



gr af t (1884) 

199, 489 

531 

1821) 

214,490 

531 

grind (Mod.) 

199,491 

531 

sell (Russel) 

186, 400 

531 

group (1820, 1871) 

199,489 

531 

(1616, 1656, 1711, 



harrow (1841) 

200,490 

531 

1851) 

522 

531 

heckle (1733) 

200. 490 

0 

531 

shut (1893, s. v. draw) 177,490 

533 

humect (1686) 

201,488 

533 

sing (1728,1821,1860) 215, 480, 488 531 

identify (a 1834) 

168,489 

533 

sketch (1883) 

480.489 

f 

531 

infiame (1794) 

142.491 

* 

535 

smoke (1883) 

480. 490 

» 

531 

intermix (1846) 

122,491 

535 

split (1846) 

480, 489 

531 

kill (1857) 

202,489 

531 

squeete (1771) 

480, 489 

531 

lather (1691) 

203,490 

531 

steer (Mod.) 

162, 490 

533 

lead (1867) 

203, 489 

531 

take (1867) 

215,489 

531 

lead* (1881) 

203.489 

533 

tan (Mod.) 

215,490 

531 

leam (1846) 

203,489 

531 

(1884) 

215,491 

535 

make II 1{ 1598,1787) 204. 490 

532 

tear (Mod.) 

215, 490 

533 

make up II 3 (1892; 

205,490 

531 

tell (1584,1782) 

481,488 

531-2 

malt (1766, 1870) 

205, 489 

533 

i temper (1881. 1884) 

481,491 

535 
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tkrash (1760) 

quots. 

481,489 

etym. 

531 

transplant (1817, 

quots. 

etym. 

toast (Mod.) 

481,490 

533 

1846) 

482,489 

531 

trace (1866, 1907) 

481,490 

531 

(1846) 

482, 491 

535 

translate (1827) 

481,489 531 toash (1859, Mod.) 

xoear (Grey) 

/?) The Middle English period. 

216.489 

216.490 

531 

531 

atend (1398) 

188,494 

5281 fold (1398) 

198,494 

528 

bend (1398 s. v. fold) 
break (c 1175, 1398 

198, 494 

h© 

00 

multiply (1477) 

207, 494 

528 

s. v. fold) 151. (198), 494 

528 





y) The Old English period. 

Cf. p. 497. 

b) The will-type. 


a) The New English period. 


apply (1866) 

187,492 

535 

hatch (1888) 

180,492 

536 

assimilate (1658) 

188,493 

536 

hook (1777) . 

200,493 

535 

batter (1677) 

188,492 

535 

identify (1790) 

169,492 

536 

blunt (1684) 

189,493 

536 

incorporate (1625) 

122,493 

536 

button (1777) 

189,493 

535 

keep (c 1600, 1626) 



eoin (a 1700) 

190,493 

536 

(1825. 1847) 

202,491-2 

536 

coke (1884) 

190,493 

536 

lace (1792) 

203,493 

535 

commix (1675) 

115,491 

536 

lap (1680) 

124, 491 

535-6 

compare (Mod.) 

190,492 

535 

lead (1607, 1887) 

203,491-2 

535 

construe (Mod.) 

191,492 

535 

lift II 2 (1844) 

157,493 

536 

(1851, Mod.) 

191,493 

535 

lock (Mod.) 

182,493 

536 

convert (1554, 1826) 

116,493 

536 

make (1592) 

204,492 

535-6 

eross (1796) 

192,491 

535 

make up (1861) 

205,492 

536 

cut (1829) 

193,491 

535 

manage (1625) 

205,491 

535 

(1811) 

193,492 

535 

mesh (1801) 

206, 493 

536 

digest (1854-6) 

194,493 

536 

mill (1863) 

206, 493 

536 

ding (1786, Mod.) 

194, 493 

535 

mingle II3 (1530) 

126,492 

536 

disentangle (Mod.) 

117,493 

536 

mix (1889) 

127,493 

536 

display (1572) 

195,492 

536 

nitrify (1884) 

207,492 

536 

drain II 2 (1864) 

154,493 

536 

nurse (1897) 

208,493 

536 

dramatize (1819, 



open II 4 a (Mod.) 

128,493 

536 

1836) 

195. 492-3 

é 

535 

parse (1880) 

209,493 

536 

dress (1802, 1806) 

195,491-2 

535 

pick (1794) 

210,492 

535 

drive (a 1774, 1793) 

155,492 

536 

polish (1626) 

183,492 

536 

erase (1837) 

197,492 

536 

quilt (1622) 

211,491 

535 

extinguish (1837) 

167,493 

536 

realize (1884) 

212,492 

535-6 

Jtre (1604, 1774) 

138,491 

536 

reserve (1632) 

171,492 

536 

gild (1666) 

199,493 

536 

ride (1632) 

213,492 

535, 530 

glue (1664) 

199,491 

536 

rive (1699, 1811) 

213,492-3 

535-6 

groove (1886) 

199,492 

536 

rub (1726, 1859,1877) 

214,491-3 

635 
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quote. 

etym. 


quote. 

etym. 

sate (1726) 

214.492 

535 

tranBlate (1812) 

481,491 

535 

scan (1857) 

214,493 

536 

tranBplant (1796) 

482, 493 

535 

Bell (1607) 

186,493,522 535 

tread (1837) 

482, 492 

535 

set (1697) 

479, 491 

535 

wash (1798, 1857, 



Bing (0’Curry) 

215,492 

536 

1879) 

216,491-3 

535 

spin (1780, 1842) 

480,492 

535 

tcear (1766, 1853) 

216,491 

535 

squeeze (1683, 1844) 

480,492 

535 

tcear out (1678, Mod.) 216, 493 

536 

8tain (1590) 

147, 492 

536 

xoeave (1842) 

482, 492 

535 


fl) The 

Middle 

English period. 



meek (c 1400) 

206, 495 

528 

perfurni8h (1393) 

209, 494 

529 

overtoheltn (c 1400) 

208,495 

528 





y) The Old English period. 

myltan (nelle) 495,496 527 


c) The can or may-type. 


a) The New English period. 


a88imilate (1864) 

188, 494 

539 

indurate (1646) 

201,494 

539 

compare (1577, 1796) 



keep (1705, 1889) 

202, 494 

539 

1876) 

190, 494 

539 

knit (1578, 1612) 

143. 493-4 

# 

539 

conjoin (1578J 

116,493 

539 

lead (1822) 

203, 494 

539 

count II1 d (1857) 

192,494 

539 

lower (1727) 

204,494 

539 

count II1 ca (1874) 

191, 494 

539 

mask (1877) 

205, 494 

539 

cram (a 1763) 

192, 494 

539 

notch (1693) 

207,494 

539 

cut (1839) 

193, 494 

539 

overthrow (1546) 

158. 494 

9 

539 

deduce (1866) 

164, 494 

539 

pull (1778) 

210, 494 

539 

diaentangle (1607) 

117, 493 

539 

stain (Shaks.) 

148,494 

539 

draw II1 a a (1703) 

176,494 

539 

taint (1606) 

215,493 

539 

fix (1760) 

121,494 

539 

thtoack (1650) 

481,493 

539 

incorporate (1681) 

122,494 

539 

trace (1889) 

481,494 

539 


/?) The Middle English period. 



compare (c 1450) 

190,495 

530' 

ride (1470) 

213, 495 

530 

even (c 1230, a 1240) 

197, 495 

530 





y) The 

Old English period. 



cunnian (mseg) 

495 

528 

Bion (maeg) 

495 

528 

gefiran (meahte) 

495 

528 

Btillan (ne mot) 

495 

527 

åheardian (mihte) 

495 

527 
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d) Pseudo-admtt-class sentences. 



qnoti. 

etjzn. 


quots. 

tljrm. 

dioclo$e(H 94, 1627) 

117,420(499) 

540 

kithe (a 1300, 1535, 



evolve (1800) 

167,420(499) 

540 

1585, 1821) 

202,420 (499) 

540 

exhibit (1768) 

120,420 (499) 

540 

open II 2 (1745, 






a 1822, 1844) 

128,420(499) 

540 


B. The should 

or must-claas. 



boil (1845) 

172, 501 

541 

I found (1837) 

168, 501 

542 

count II 2 b (1861) 

192, 501 

541 

t 

00 

199,501 

541 

cure (1791) 

193, 501 

542 i 

lace (1888) 

203,501 

541 

demiae (1823) 

193,500 

541 

screto (1881) 

214,500 

541 

extirp (1606) 

167, 501 

541 






3) The 

resultative class. 



clip (1879) 

189,508 

551 

print up (1886) 

210,508 

550 

count II1 a (1845) 

191,509 

557 

pull II I p (1804, 



count II1 c /?(1819) 

192,508 

548 

1829, Marr.) 

210,509 

560 

cutlll £(1854,1858) 

193,508 

551 

read II 2 (1828, 



dreaa II 2 (1895) 

195,508 

553 

1863. 1878) 

211,509 

556 

drink (1607, 1697, 



realize (1863, 1885) 

212,508 

553 

1758) 

195, 507 

544 

rear (1894) 

212,509 

558 

eat (1601, 1607) 

196, 507 

544 

reckon II 2 (1877) 

184,508 

548 

(1766) 

196,509 

W W 

o55 

ride (1805) 

213,509 

555 

(1682) 

196,509 

558 

(1714) 

213,509 

559 

feel (1581, 1665) 

137,507 543,502 

roto II2 (1769,1854) 

214,509 

560 

kandle (1727, 1847, 



ahear (1854) 

503,508 

551 

1881) 

200, 507 

545 

amoke (1910) 

503,508 

546 

kill II 2 (1868) 

202,508 

553 

tell (c 1794, 1825) 

504,508 

547 

make up (1867) 

205,508 

549 

touch 2 (1770,1885) 

504.507 

543 

meth (1827) 

206,509 

561 

touch 3 (1618,1701, 



mttafer (1837,1907) 

207,508 

548 

1705) 

504,509 

554 

number (1842, 1867, 



tread (1847, 1891, 



1883) 

170.608 

i 

548 

1891) 

504,507 

546 

open II 4 p (1760 






1855) 

128,509 

559 
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Chapter II. Etymological review of actfve predications 

of direct object in English. 

A. Predications of direct object or of reflexivity. 

P* 

Salience of an intr. sense.218 

The relation between the trans. and intr. senses.222 

Salience of a refl. sense.224 

Salience of a passive sense = its proximate origin.235 

Extent and chronology.241 

Ultimate origin of the passive sense.245 

(Gothic. p. 246, The OE. period p. 250, The ME. period 
p. 254, The NE. period p. 255). 

The applicability of a reflexive interpretation.201 

B. Predications of direct object or of state and 

attribution. 

Salience of an intr. sense.2G5 

The relation between the intr. and trans. senses.2G9 

Salience of a passive sense = its proximate origin.271 

Extent and chronology.281 

Ultimate origin of the passive sense.284 

(Gothic p. 285, The OE. period 28G, The ME. period p. 

312, The NE. period p. 328). 


C. Predications of direct object or of aetion and 


perception. 

Salience of an intr. sense.338 

The relation between the trans. and intr. senses.342 

Salience of a passive sense = its proximate origin.342 

Extent and chronology.345 

Ultimate origin of the passive sense.348 

(Gothic p. 348, The OE. period p. 349, The ME. period 
p. 358, The NE. period p. 362). 
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D. Predications of direct object or of existence 


and relation. 

Salience of an intr. sense.367 

The relation between the trans. and intr. senses.369 

Salience of a passive sense * its proximate origin.370 

Extent and chronology.371 

Ultimate origin of the passive sense.372 


(The OE. period p. 373, The ME. period p. 373, The NE. 
period p. 374). 

E. Predications of direct object. 

The salience of a passive sense * its proximate origin . . . 381 


Extent and chronology.384 

Ultimate origin of the passive sense.387 


(The OE. period p. 387, The ME. period p. 390, The NE. 
period p. 399). 


F. Predications of direct object & attribution. 

Different kinds of praedicatio objecti & attributionis . . . . 

1) The intemporal class. 

2) The modal class. 

(The admit-class p. 412, Pseudo-admit-class sentences p. 
420, The should or must-class p. 420). 

3) The resultative class. 

Oscillation between the subclasses of cat. F. 

1) Oscillation between the intemporal class and the modal class 

2) Oscillation between the modal class and the resultative class 

3) Oscillation between the resultative and the intemporal class 
Salience of an intr. sense and the relation between this sense 

and the trans. meaning. 

1) The intemporal class. 

2) The modal class. 

(The admit-class p. 449, The should or must-class p. 464). 

3) The resultative class. 

Salience of a passive sense. 

Extent and chronology. 

1) The intemporal class. 

2) The modal class. 

(The admit-class p. 478, The should or must-class p. 500) 

3) The resultative class. 


411 

411 

412 


421 

430 

430 

434 

443 

444 
444 
449 


465 

468 

470 

471 
478 

501 
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p 

Ultimate origin of category F.510 

1) The intemporal class.510 

2) The modal class.526 

(The admit-class p. 527, Pseudo-admit-class sentences p. 

540, The should or must-class p. 540). 

3) The resultatire class.542 
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Essay i. 


The predicational categories in English. 


It is a matter of general observation that the connexion be- i. intro- 
tween subject and predicate may from a semological 1 point of ductlon. 
view be of different kinds. We are not then alluding to the par- 
ticular and accidental relation brought about by the different tenses, 
moods, or tense-aspects of the predicate, but to the general qua- 
lification of the subject conditioned by the material import of the 
predicate itself. In other words, we are referring to the different 
manners in which the predicate qualifies the subject. It is this 
diflference that should be the leading principle for a classification 
of the predicative connexions. 

The general nature of a predication is not aflfected by such Conditions 
sense-modifications as those mentioned above. For what do ten- f° r predt- 

catxonnl 

ses imply but an indication of the time when the qualifying difference. 
element added to the subject by the predicate, is meant to be 
true? Whether we say ’I am reading’, 'I have read\ 'I shall 
read’, etc., it is evident that this temporal distinction does not 
influence the general determination lent to the subject by the ma¬ 
terial import of the verb. In each case the subject is qualified as 
performing the same function, and in each case, therefore, we are 
concerned with the same predicational category. 

1 We shall make use of the terms phonology, semology, and morphology 
(and their adjectival correspondents) to denote the three principal parts into 
which grammar should aptly be divided, i. e. the study of the speech-sounds» 
the study of the meanings, and the study of the linguistic forms (morphems). 
cf. A. Noreen, Vårt språk I, i. 50 sq., K. F. Sundén. Quelques Remarques 
sur la Délimitation de la Syntaxe (in 'Uppsatser i Romansk Filologi till- 
ägnade Professor P. A. Geijer’, Upsala 11)01). 

Sundén: Pr ed. oateg. and pred. chauge in Bngliah. 1 
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K. F. Sundén, 


Nor does the grammatical distinction termed ’niood’ generally 

imply a difference in the general relation between subject and pre- 

dicat, as is maintained by Sweet . 1 For ’mood’ considers the attitude 

of the speaker towards the predicative connexion, t. e. towards the 

very qualification that the predicate imparts to the subject. Or, to 

quote Oertel:* The attitude of the speaker tovvard the utterance, 

namely, its reality, its probability, its desirability, what Apollonios 

Dyskolos called the tpv%tx^ åidOeoig, may be and often is expressed 

by separate sound complexes (words), such as forsan , nintirum , 

scilicet, ut opinor , spere fore ut , in Latin; ’may be', ’I guess, 

fancy, reckon', ’probably\ ’hardly’, etc., in English. But here 

again .., these attitudes may not be separately expressed, but in- 

dicated by a phonetic aiteration of some other sentence element. 

In this case current grammatical terminology spcaks of 'modes’.’ 

Thus, from a predicational point of view, it makes no difference 

whether we say 'I have read' or ’I may have read’, ’I ought to 

have read', since the modal element regards the whole predication. 

And if it is true that also the negation of a sentence belongs to 

the category of mood 3 since it indicates the speaker’s view that 

the subject should not be qualified by the predicate, then it is 

manifest that the nature of the qualification is left unaflected also 

by this semological distinction. Gonsequently we must regard 

sentences such as ’he read’ and ’he did not read’ as predicationally 

equivalent. Be it noticed that, apart from modal auxiliaries and 

negations, there are verbs whose chief function it may be to lend 

a modal modification to the sentence although, morphologically 

speaking, they constitute the principal part of the predicate. 

If so, they do not aflfect the nature of the predication. This is 

evidently the case with fail and succced in connexions such as: 

Scott Lady of the Lake III t xi, Burst be the ear that fails to heed. 
Wilde De Profundis (Tauchn.) 111. A man whose desire is to be- 
come something separate from himself, invariably succeeds in being 
what he wants to be. This is in our opinion also the case with 

1 cf. Sweet New English Orammar, Oxford 1892, I, 105. ’By the moods 
of a verb we understand grammatical forms expressing different relations be¬ 
tween subject and predicate 1 . 

* cf. H. Oertel Lectures on the study of Language, New York & Lon¬ 
don 1902, 287. 

• A. Noreen Vårt Språk, V, ii, 133. 

H. Oertel, l .* c. 

W. Wundt Logik, Stuttgart 1893, 2 nd ed., 212 sqq. 
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seem (and appeuh in predications of the following tvpe: Shaks. 
Tetnpest I. ii. SOT». The lire and cracks of sulphurous roaring the mosi 
inighty Neptune seem to hesiege. 


Also the sensc-moditicution of the predicate that refers to the 
duration and completion of the verbal action or occurrence, does 
not involvc a difference in predication. These tense-aspects, defined 
hy Sweet* as 'distinctions of tiinc independent of any refer- 
enee to past, present, or future’, have in Teutonic languages, as a 
rnle, not heen convcrted into graminatical categories, i. <*., thev 
are not manifested in a regular formati ve principle. Yet, in Eng- 
lish, the imperfective (durative) tense-aspect has found a regular 
expression in forms of verbum suhstantivum (’to be’) + presens 
pple. of the material verb, e. g. I am reading’, I was reading', 
etc. It is apparent that here the tense-aspect does not influence 
the general relation between I and rend any more tlian does the 
distiuclion of tenses or mood. But if tliis is the case, we must. 
also admit that, when the tense-aspect is expressed by a particular 
verb constituting the predicational element of the sentence, tliis 
dm-s not influence the nature of the predication. We are there- 
fore concerned with equivalent predications in cases such as 
I read*, 1 högan to read’, 'I continued to road*, ’I ceased reading’. 

The same is true in respect of predications wliore the only difTerenn* 
in semological elements is that in ono case to become’, in 
the other case ’to be’ or their equivalents. represen t the predicational 
element of the sentence, c. g. ’he becanie desperate’. ’he was 
desperate’. 

We have made use of the expression predicative connexion’, Definition of 
ur for short 'predication’. This term, on the whole corresponding 
to what Wundt calls ’geschlossene Wortgruppe*. and Sutterlin’ ge- 
schlossene gruppe’, is employed by Noreex. 8 With this ho 

designates such a linguistic connexion as implies that a principal 
and an accessory element are heing combined, in this case equi¬ 
valent to a subject and a predicate. In contradistinction to 
pmlimlive connexion lie has instituted the term adjunctive 
ladjunct) connexion’ 8 . This is meant to designate a notion es- 
sentially corresponding to the import of Wundt s expression Vilfene 
Wortverbindung’ and Sutterlin’s ’ott'one gruppe*. Eor it is such 


1 Sweet, np. rit., 101. 

* A. XoHEEji. Vart nprak. V, ii. P)7. If»7 s«jq. 
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a connexion that implies a rombinalion already made hetween a 
principal and an accessory niember, in this case equivalent to a 
determinatum and a delerminanduni. In a word, it is the result 
of a predicative connexion we are liere concerned with, c. g. 'the 
laughing child\ whieh presupposes the predication 'the rhild is 
laughing'. Thus 'connexion’ is meant to denote one of the two 
principal categories of combination of morphems that occnr in 
language, the other being called adnexion’. in whieh Ihe mein- 
hers combined are independent of each other, c. //. ’Yon and I’; 
'ho is reading, hut she is writing’. 

A distinetion of the diflferent kinds of predicative connexion 
as met with in Indo-European languages, has not yet been insti¬ 
tuted by current grammar. 1 This neglect renders it diffieult, 


1 The only altempt, to our k no w ledge, to dislinguish the diflerent predi- 

eational categories in a language, is the one made hy K. G. Westman in poinl of 

Modern Swedish (cf. Pedagogisk Tidskrift , Falun 11)00, 269--307: Gin for- 

hallandet mollan subject och predikat i nusvenskan'.). That we liave not adnpted 

his classification is mainly due to the faet that it is destitute of every vestige of a 

svstematic division. He it understood. however. that our own division cannot claini 
• 

logical strietness in every respect. Yet il is an attempt to hold fortli points 
of view that in onr opinion should he the lending ones in a distinetion of predica- 
tional categories, and the result is that our own classiticnlion materially deviates 
from the one given hy Westman. Noreen (Fdrf språk, V, ii, 178 si|.) has institu¬ 
ted the term 'status 5 lo dosignale the seiuological relation helween memhers ofan 
odjuncl connexion. Westman has adopted the same term to indicate Ihe se- 
rnological relation hetween the principal memhers ol a predication. This du- 
alistic import of the expression is inadmissihle from a terminologieal point of 
view. And yet, Westman's adoption of the term is essentially juslified hy Ihe 
faet that the relation hetween the memhers of an adjunet and of a predicative 
connexion respect i vely, is in not a few cases exactlv the same, the only 
ditTerence heing the way in whieh the accessory memher is added lo Ihe 
principal one. Under sueli circumstances it seems to us preferahle to discard 
Ihe term ‘status’ altogether (at any rate il sbould he reslricted to its adjunc- 
tive use) and to use. instead. the denominations 'adjunetio' and 'pra»dicatio'Jre- 
spectively as genus proximum. when we liave to distinguish the various kinds 
of adjunet and predicative connexions. We may llien wilhout danger of con- 
fnsion inslitute sueli correspondents as ‘adjunetio idcntilatis* and pnedicatio 
identitatis', c. g. the leacher of Alexander the Greaf, (viz.) Aristotle’, 'the teacher 
of Alexander the Great was Aristotle'. adjunetio suhsumptionis and pnedicatio 
suhsuinptionis. e. g. ’lhe t own of Upsala', 'Upsala is a town', adjunetio aclionis 
and pnedicatio aclionis. e.g. the rehellion of the soldiers': ‘the soldiers rehelled'. etc. 

There are several mistakes in the predicationa! interpretation of iudivid- 
ual examples given hy Westman. Tims lie determines as status identitatis 
(— pnedic. identitatis) Ihe sentence '.Men Itjälhoätteu är dock Itjälhoätteu' (/. c. 
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nny impos.sible to deal properly with tlie predicational changes 
of verbs without previously distinguishing tlie principal kinds 
of predication that are found in ihe Englisli language and tliat, 
in the niain at least. are also presented by the other branches 
of tlie great Indo-European language-tree. It is indispensable to 
make tbis classification if we want to view the verbal changes 
of tneaning we are going to deal with, in the light of their pre- 
dieationa) functions. 


291). Tlie correct interpretation is in our opinion given by Wundt (Logik 
i 1 "* ed. I, 194). wliere similar judgments are discussed. Tlie sentence hästen 
skyggade' is denoted as a status attribulionis (= pried. attributionis), but an element 
of activity is in this connexion alwnys salient in the verb, and if so, we are con- 
cerned with a status functionis (— pried. actionis). The predication hans anlete för¬ 
skönades av ett leende’ is inlcrpreted as a status attributionis’. It is a correct obser¬ 
vation tliat, iu Swedisli, verbs of lliis lype have in passive form ollen no true 
passive sense, but only an intransitive and inchoative sense. tluis constituting 
predicates in predications of slate or of attrihution, c. g. 'lians ansikte 
förskönades ined aren’, 'hans uppsyn förmörkades’. But. in the example given, 
therc is an agential element distinctly expressed, involving a truly passive 
sense of tlie predicate-verb. The connexion nmst, tberefore, undoubtedly be 
interprelcd as u status expositionis (= pried. objecti), i. e. 'lians ansikte gjor¬ 
des mot blev') skönare av ett leende’. As a status instruinenti (= pried. in- 
strumenti) is explaiued lite sentence yxan slant' (/. c. 301), which presup- 
poses tlie expressioii 'jag (han, etc.) slant med yxan’ as tlie logical and origi 
nal expressioii. But tlie logical relation Jietween the two counexions is in 
our opinion rather tlie reverse, and if so. we are conccrned with u status func¬ 
tionis (— pried. actionis). Tlie predicational type 'lian bröt av sig benet’ is 
couceived to represeut a status substratus (esseutially corresponding to our 
pried. status), and is iucluded iu tlie same category as counexions such as 'jag 
törstar’, jag är sömnig'. It seems to us that tlie predicational nature of tlie 
sentence oscillales aceording as tlie grammatical subject is conceived to be 
iu some mcasure parlicipant. of the agency or cause of the verbal action, 
tbougb involimtarily, or to be oulside the sphere of tlie agency of the occurr- 
ence. In the former case, we are concerned with a status functionis (= pried. 
actionis.', iu tlie latter case. the grammatical subject presents logicaliy an ad- 
.iunct relation to tlie predicate. and we are cousequeutly face to face with a 
nou-logical predication and especially with that type we will call pried. incom- 
inodi. The latter sense is entirely predominant in tlie synonymous expressioii 
'lian fick sitt beu avbrutet’ ('be bad liis leg brokeu'). The predicational affin- 
i ty between tlie sentence in question and an expressioii of the type ’jag klip¬ 
per mig oftast i Stockholm’ (loc. cit. 299) seems to have esenped the notice 
of Westman, si me the latter sentence is deterinined as a status expositionis 
(= pried. objecti), i r. as a mm-logical predication. But also here there is an 
oseillatiou in predicational nature. For the grammatical subject may be con- 
ceived as an agent of tlie oocuneme in as mucb as it is tlie originator of it, 
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Gram., 
psychol. and 
log. subject. 


We linve iiiaintaincd thal a distinclioii in various predicatiun- 
al categories shouJd be rnade on tlie principle of tlie dilTerenl 
vvays in which the predicate qualilies tlie subject. It is therefore 
uecessary to state the import of these grainmatieal tenns. Tliey 
have been bonowed both from logic and psychology and tliey 
offer therefore three separate imports tliat should be distinctly kept 
apart. By grainmatieal subject and predicate we inean willi 
Noreen* the principal and the accessory meinber of a predieal- 
ive eoiniexion, i. c. the element thal beeoines deterniined and 
the element Ihat adds a determination, provided this differeul 
function is linguistically distinguishable. The logical and the 
psychological imports of the terms generally differ from eacli 
other, but sometimes coincide. As the normal psychological 
acceptatiou may be eonsidered tlie definitions given by Stout and 
Paul. The former says *, 'The subject is tliat product of previous 

tliinking which forms the immediale basis and starling-point cd 

* 

lurther development. The further development is the predicate'. 
The latter maintains 5 , T)as psychologische Subjekt ist die zuerst 


though not tlie actual performer of tlie action implied in the material import 
of the verb. It may also be eonsidered as being outside the sphere of the logical 
subject altogether and, in this case, it presents logically an adjunct relation to the 
grammatical predicate. In the former case. the connexion is a status functio- 
nis, the sense being ’jag låter klippa mig etc.’ In the latter case, we are in 
the presence ofa non-Iogical connexion of the objeclive‘type (—status exposilio- 
nis), the import being ‘jag klippes etc.’ If we turn to the sentence ’han lider 
av en tårande sjukdom’, this is denoted as a status expositionis, while the 
sentence 'min mor har ondt i lmfvudet’ is classed as a status substratus (I. c. 
299. 302). But in both cases the grammatical subject is deterniined as 
being in a certain physical state and in both cases. therefore, we have to do 
with the same kind of predicative connexion. This calegory, then, is, to use 
Westman’s terminology, status substratus. 

It is unnecessary to increase the number of our critical gleanings. Tliev 
have not been made in a carping spirit. since we full v appreciate the difticully 
of the predicational problem. Tliey have been made in order to show how 
precarious it is always lo delerminc satisfactorily the predicational nature of 
even complete sentences. But our object has also been to vindicatc the likeli- 
hood that our own predicational interpretation of English instances canuol al¬ 
ways claim correctness. 

1 A. Noreen, Vårt språk, V, ii, 153 mj. 

* Mind, XVI (1891) 191 sq. 

s Paul. Prlnripint drr Sprarhyesrhichte. Halle 1909. (4 th ed.i 124. 
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in dem Bewusstsein des Sprechenden, Denkeuden vorhandene YOr- 
stellungsmasse, au die sich eine zweite, das psychologische Pradi- 
kat anschlicsst’ *. 

These definitions may, on the whole, be considered as equi- 
valent. Yel Stout lends a wider import to the tenn psychological 
subjecl Ihan is consistent vvith its utility as au instrument in 
linguistic analysis. For he pretends that the psychological subjecl 
is ultimately the 'universe of discourse’, i. e. what in ordinary lang- 
nage is called a 'subject' or 'topic’ of a discourse. We should 
however confine a predicational analysis from a psychological 
point of view to regard only the unit of thought, the significatiou 
that is representented by a grammatical sentence. The definitions 
given by Stout and Paul would have been more to the point, if 
they had made salient the difference between a predicational 
analysis from a psychological point of view and an analysis from 
grammatical and logical poinls of view. This difference is in 

our opinion that, in the former case, the subject and the predi- 

cate are determined irrespeetive of the morphology of the predi- 
cation, but in aecordance with its real sense. In the latter case, 
they are determined, either according to the actual grammatical 
form of the predication, or else according to the form that, with 
the elements given, is considered as the normal and therefore 
as the logical one. 

As typical definitions of subject and predicate from a logical 
point of view, we may quote the statements of Sigwart and 

Wundt. 

’Das Y\ 7 ort Subject', says Sigwart*, 'wird in engerem und 

weilerem Sinne gebrauchl. In enyerem Sinne bezeichnet das Wort 
das Ding, das eine Eigenschaft hat oder eine ThAtigkeit ausubt; 
in m iterem Sinne jeden Gegenstand einer Aussage’. It is obvious 
that Sigwarts definition of subject in a restrieted sense is made 
from a logical point of view. His definition of subject in a wider 
sense applies to the grammatical and the psychological subject as 
well. The same logical definition of subject is iinplied in Wundts 
words aboul the elements ol a judgment: 5 'Der Gegenstand ist 


1 Equivalent definitions are. broadly speaking, those given by von der 
( iabki.k.ntz <Zs. fitr Völkerpsyrhologie VI. H7X). by Weceneh ( Untersuchunge» 
iibe.r die Grundfragen des Sprachlehens p. 40. HO), and by Ijits {Grundziiyc 
der Logik p. 40). 

1 S nav a nr. Dit Impersonatirn. Kreiburg I. B. ISSN, ?r*. 

3 Wu.vut, Logik, Stuttgart isy3, 1, 101 (4 ,ld ed.). 
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ilas Subject; die Eigenschaft öder diT Zusland l>iUt«*u »las 7VöW trut.' 
Thus both denole llie subject as the subslautial. and lin* predieah* 
as the accidenlal element of a judgmenl. Wlien llie predication 
implies a combinaliim of two subslances. it is Un* degree of sub- 
slantiality that is taken as eriterion for deciding wliicli member 
is llie subject, and whieh the predicale from a InviraI point * »f 
view. In the following pages the valm* of lliis crilerion will Im> 
tested. 

Benno Fhdmann 1 * 3 . wbo rejeets llu* dislinclion ofa psychological 
subject, delines logieal subjecl as derjenige I 'rleilsl»«»st;iinlti*il, von 
dem nach der logisehen litimanenz des Prädikals im Subjekt c aus- 
gesagt wird*. Tlie vagueness of lliis detinition becomes appareut 
if we try to use it as a eriterion for deciding wlien llie logieal 
subject coincides willi llie grammatical subjecl, and wlien not. 
lu the following examples sucli a coincidence is con>idered nol tu 
exist, ciz. ’ I)em Mutn/vn geliörl die Wolf. 'Ihni Xarrnt gelallt 
seine Weiso wol\ Fal sch ist nicht in w lir. 'Midi rent die 'faf. 
The interpretation given by Krdmann. is no doubt in harmony 
with the general view held by logicians aboul llie occurrence ol 
the logieal subject. Bul is tliis view reallv justiliedV Tliis is a 
question we will trv to answer in aimtlier mnnexion. 


Let us lirsl consider some typical examples of minplete seu- 
tences and examine in wlial measure a grammatical subjecl is 
liere distinguishable. At the same time we shall led llie crileria 
of a logieal subjecl as given by Wundl, and sub>equoiitly slale llie 
predicational result of a psychological analysis wlien devialing 
from the grammatical one. 

We mny safclv proclaim llie opinion lliat, in cnmploh* 
sentences, a grammatical subjecl and preilicate are generally 
distinguishable. True, the Knglish lauguage is dedilule of a 
partieular ca.se for llie fundion of subject. bul, instead. tln* 
funetion of predicale is generally denoted by a special inllec- 
lional type. Tliis lype, tlien, is llie linite verb-form whose 
partieular grammatical funetion it is lo serve as a predicale-word. 
or as Sweet 8 also puts it, to be llie predieative form of llie 
verb. It is pointed oul bv Nohke.\ :i Ihal. wlien llie linite verb- 


1 Benno Ehdmaxn. Loi/ i k. Hallo lv.i-j. J. m|. 

1 Sweet, Xeic Knylixh (irmnumr. Oxfonl iv.ej. I. 

3 .\orken. Vårt språk. V. ii. Hi-2 


*•7 * i* * 
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form represouls a part of tik* predieate, it is geucrally easy lo 
aseertain the rest of it 1 >y means of morphological and semological 
criteria. The rcmaining morphem must ttien constitute the gram- 
nialieal siihjeet. In the sentenee ’this book owns Charles’, il 
is from semological reasons evident that 'this book’ forms a part 
of the grammatieal predieate, and, in the svnonymous sentenee 
'this book belongs to Charles’, it is hoth on semological and mor- 
phologieal grouuds manitest that the element ’to Charles’ is a con- 
slituent of the grammatical predieate. These two sentences are 
eonversions of eaeh other. Hoth have the same snbslantial ele¬ 
ments, and these elements must be eonsidered to have the same 
degree of substantiality. The import of the predieate is not siich 
that it ean determine the subjeet as an agent of an aetion or the 
bearer of a quality. Whieli substance then is the logieal subjeet? 
We lind no answer to this queslion in the delinitions given a bovo. 

In Knglish, the word-order may be a linguistie eriterion for 
distinguishing the grammatieal subjeet from the nominal part 
of the predieate. This faet is illustraled by Sweet by comparing 
sueh sentences as the man helped the bov' and 'the boy helped 
the man’, where the initial morphems constitute the grammatieal 
subjeets. Also in this ease the criteria given are not suftieient 
to enable us lo determine tia 1 logieal subjeet. For botli substances 
are equally substantial and hoth are equally eapable of performing 
the funetion implied in the predieato-vorb. 

Touching sentences where a subslanee and a quality are pre- 

dicationally combined, it is from semological reasons evident that 

the substance is tia* grammatieal subjeet, and, witli the delinitions 

given above, we ean also stale that it is the logieal subjeet, c. //. 

this plaee is verv niee'. Sinee in Knglish the subjeet is destitute 

of a parlieular form. we should not for morphologieal reasons 

hesitate lo assume a grammatieal subjeet also in equivalent sen- 

tences, c. //. 7 icn: is verv niee’. 1 The same analysis is justilied 

also from a logieal point of view. We are in reality eoucerned 

witli an equivalent ease. wlien Ila* qualily is adjunctively combined 

witli a substance implied, thuugli not expressed, in the subjeet, 

c. fj. .Jeiiomf. T hr er Men in a llouf eli. xii. From Picnie. Point to OKI 
Windsor bock is a delighlful hit of river. 

bet us ronsidor predications where two substances are com¬ 
bined. of whieli ono has originated bv means of eategorial Irans- 


1 NORKEM, op. rit.. V. ii. 
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formation (Katcgoriale Umwandlung, Wundt.). In modern English 

such eounexions are by no means rare, e. //. Makryat Mids. Easy 
rh. xix. ’y° u are all kindness, Signora’, replied Jack. Marryat P. Sitnple 
ch. xxxi, tlieir liair is long and perfectly straight, their eyes large and 
black, their figures perfeetion. Mrs. Gaskell < 'ranförd (Tauchn.) 109 
She was patience itself. Clark Russcll Wreck of the Grostenor ch. i, 2. 
Down in the easl the heavens were a deep blue. B. M. Crokeh 
A Nine Days 1 Vonder ch. xxvii. I hear, you are tremendous fun, she 
drawled. Also in this ca.se logical and grammatical considerations 

coincide so as to indicate the rnore substantial element as the 

grammatical and the logical subject, independentlv of the order of 

the morphems. 

If we analyse predications such as the man was a drunkard’» 
lie is a criminal', etc., it is evident that the final morphems are 
less substantial than the initial ones and tluit tliev consequently 
are logical predicates, since an individual conception is more con- 
erete than a generic one. Also liere it appears that semological 
considerations coincide with logical reasons so that the more sub¬ 
stantial element, in spite of word-order and expiratory accent, 
constitutes the grammatical subject and the logical subject as well. 
These connexions should be classed as predications of subsump- 
tion if we consider that the qualificntion of the subject is made 
for classirtcatory purposes; <>therwise tliev are predications of 
attribution. Vet. also in utber suhsumptivc predications where 
Ihe connecting link is verbum substantivum, we should both lo- 
gically and grammalically consider the more substantial element 
as the subject, c. <j. 'the oa k is a tree’. ’a tree is the oak’. But 
let us convert the sentence so as to sav Ihe categorv of trees 

* * t/ 

includes the oak 1 , then consistencv demands logicians to look upon 
the more substantial element {i. c. 'Ihe oak’) as the logical subject. 

Now suppose that we are concerned with two members pre- 
dicatively combined llial seem to represeni equallv substantial no- 
tions, either concrele or abstraet, c. //. 'Friedrich II. war der grösste 
Feldherr seiner Zeit’. Die r rugend ist das höchste Gut’. Noreen 1 
maintains that liere Ihe members are of equal substantiality and 
Ihat we consequently are concerned with a case where this fac* 
tor is no guide for determining Ihe logical subject. Again, Wundt* 
advocales Ihat, in both sentenecs, the initial morphem is 'der con- 
stanter gedachle Begritl", and eonsequenlly also the logical subject. 

1 Nohkk.n. op. rit.. V. ii, 1T>9 m|. 

* Wi xht. <>p. rit.. I. IM. 
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whereas t h«* final morphein eonstitules 'eine verundorliche Vor- 
stellung’, and therefore the logical predicate. lic savs, Bin ieh 
mir docli bewusst, dass ieh von Friedrich 11. noch viele andcro 
Kigenschaflen aussagen könnte, und dass ieh die Tugend nnr von 
eiucr bestimmten Seite aufgefasst liabe, wcnn ieh sie das höchstc 
(Jute nenne'. This view involvcs lliat flie scntcnces nientioned 
are prcdications of attribution. Whalever inay bc the opinion 
nboul tlic riegree of substantiality of the rnembers, certain it is 
tlial Ihe import of the sentences is such as to denote the initial 
morphems as the determined rnembers and consequently as psy- 
ehological subjects. Since there is nothing in the morphological 
exteriör of the connexions that prevents the initial morphems from 
being considered also as the grammatical subjects, they should be 
regarded as such. But since, in our opinion, the grammatical and 
the logical subject ahvays coincide except in converted sentences, 
we are here in the presence of logical subjects as well. The sentences 
should be classed as predications of attribution and not as con- 
nexions of identity. Sweet 1 is certainly not justified in his opinion 
tliat, in sentences of this kind, it is almost a matter of indifference 
wliich idea is regarded as subject, and wliicli as predicate’. And 
lie continues. Thus it does not matter inucli whether we sav 
'the first day of the week is Sundav', or 'Sundav is the lirst dav 
of the week '. But, to quole Noreen, 2 the difference is that, in 
one case, the first day of the week', in the otlier, ‘Sunday’ is 
qualified. We may add that, in the former case, we are concerned 
with a predication of identity, in the latter, with a predication of 
attribution. If we invert the order of the rnembers in the two 
sentences nientioned above, the predicational result will also in 
this case be predications of identity, c. g. ’the supreme good is 
virtue’. Thus the initial morphems conslitute also here the gram¬ 
matical, logical, and psychological subjects. Now let us lav a 
particular stress on the initial morphem of any of these sentences. 
<■. g. "Sundag is the first day of the week*. the first dog of the 

treek is Sundav*. It will then lurn out that the stressed member 

% 

hecomes Ihe psychological predicate and that the predicational 
aspect is a connexion of identity. Thus the examples given meam 
the day that has the quality of heiug the first day of the week 
is Sunday', 'the quality Ihat Sunday has is tliat it is the lirst dav 

1 Sweet. np. rit.. [. is. 

* Nohekn, op. rit., V, ii, 15'.» st|. 
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of tho work’. Shall wc consider lliat lin* initial morphcm wlioii 
aceentuated and Ihus turnod into the psychological predicato, still 
reprcsents the grammatical and the logical subject? If wc do, 
then we admit that, wbcn sucli connexions havo no particular 
stress on any of the morphems, a gramnuiticul and a logical sub- 
joct aro to ho distinguished, dcnotcd hy the word-ordor and idcntical 
witli the psychological suhjoct. If wo «1«i not, then tliis iuvolve< 
Ihat in tliese sentonces uo grammatical and logical. hut only a 
psychological subject is disccrnible, varying accurding to word- 
order and expiratorv accent. Wo do not hesitate to accepl tho 
former alternative, and for reasons that \vi11 ho slatod lator on. 

Yet there aro sentonces where tho order of tho nioinhers is 
iiuniaterial to tho import of the connexion. Tako, for instanco. tho 
seutence what I further want is livo shillings'. 'Thr linal nior* 
phom reprcsents here the psychological predicato, and the connexion 
is a predieation of ideutity. Now reverso tln* order of tho memhers 
so as to sav *ltvo shillings is what I further want’. Also herr 
tho morphem tive shillings’ represen t s tho psychological predieate 
and the predicatioual aspret of the srnlence is tho same. I hus 
the inversion of the momhors has not horo eonvevod anv semo- 
logical difterenoo. II Swool had addueed oxamples of thi> kind. 
ho would have correetly suhstautiah*d his opinion that Ihe 
word-ordor doos nol always detorminc Ihe import of a sontonco. 
We inay consider tlial. in tho example given. the morphom repro* 
senting the psychological suhjoct also condituics the grammatical 
and the logical suhjoct. For tho import of tho seutence indicatos 
wliich inomher is the determinod ono. and the morphology is not 
at varianec with Ihis import, i. <•. tho word-ordor i> in tliis caso 
no eriterion of the grammatical (and Ihe logicalI subject. 

There is howcver a type of complete senh*nces where no 
grammatical suhjoct ist to be distinguished. 'Fako the (ier- 
man seutence os rout mich dioser Sache*. where Ihe impersonal 
'os' is no grammatical subject siuco it is dedilule ofauy nieauiug. 
hut only a formal suhjoct of analogical origin. II mild he ad- 
mitted that lnich’ is tho logical siihjocl since it reprcsents the 
performer of an aetion. IJut it caunol be denoled also as lh<* 
grammatical subjec! since in (lernian. tliis claims Ihe nominativo 
case. The Fuglish crvslalli/.ed senlouces nuthinl.s. nu *•#•#*«/,* and 
expres.dons such as 'it srvnts fn nu that.' >hoiild In* inter¬ 
pret ed iu tho same way. For. from a descriplix»* poinl of 
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view, we are hcre concerned with verbs of state, and though 
the English ianguage is generally destitute of a particular form of 
snbject, vet this it not so in the case of the personal pronouns. It 
would earry us too far to examine different types of impersonal 
sentences that may be regarded as morphologically coinplete, and 
state in what measure a grammatical snbject is liere distinguishable. 
Snflice it to say that as basis of the predieational analysis must 
be taken the import of the sentence, irrespective of its grani- 
inatieal form. 

There is a particular type of sentence in which words or 
sets of words are placed side hy side without any verb as a connecling 
link, and yet it must be looked upon as morphologically complete. 
Sen ten ces of this kind have often been called elliptical since they 
are not cast in the mould of the ordinary predieational model. But 
lliey do not admit of any morpliological supplementation and hence 
Ihey are by inany truly considered as survivals of a prehistoric 
lonn of predication. This lype is especially met with in senlences 
of a proverbial nature or in olher stereotvped connexions, c. //. 
iniich ery little wool’, like master like man", 'borrow sorrow", 
Tirst come first served’, "one man one vote’. The mombors of the 
sentences are often of equal substantiality, and when so, no logical 
subject and predicate can be distinguished with the eriteria given 
ahove. But we are no douht justified in assuming the existence of 
a grammatical snbject and predicate, indiented hv the word-order. 
The brachylogical form of these and similar sentences ronders itdiffi- 
ciilt to fix their exaet import and consequentlv also to determine 
tlioir predieational nature. Yet, in all the examples mentioned, we 
nre no doubt in the presence of prcdications of relation, /. c. con¬ 
nexions implving a comparison hetween two substances as to 
their extension or dependency. This comparison may be reganl- 
less of the logical relation between the substances compared. Tims 
man" and "vote" are logically dependenl notions, hut the predi¬ 
cation one man one vote’ wants to hold forth that, in respect to 
polling, these members should be counted as identical notions 
1= pnedicalio identitatis). The words *cry" and ’wool’ aro logically 
disparate notions, but the proverb ’nmch crv 1 it tio wooT seems 
to advocate the opinion that, from the point of view that bas 
given ri.se to this sentence, "inuch cry* and "little wool" c.onstitule 
equivalent notions (= prwdicatio identitatis). Again "master" and 
man* are. logically speaking. correlalive nolions. Yet the proverb 
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like master like man* appears lo iniply lliat, in t lie inatter of quali- 
lies, the man i.s dependent on his master, scarcely that hotli are de- 
pendent on eacli other (= praedicatio dependentiae). In the sentence 
' borro w sorrow', the relation between the members is evidenti v 
the one of eau.se and eflfeet (- pmedicatio eausalitatis, a kind nf 
pned. dependentue). The same interpretation is perhaps Irue iri the 
ease of Ihe coimexion *(irst come first served*, or else it is moanl 

10 indieate lliat, from the servers point of view, the two members 
shonld eonstitute eqnivalent notions (= pned. idenlitatis). 

We ha ve marshalled pasl us some tvpes of complele senten- 
ees and we have found that in tliem a grammatieal subjeet is 
generativ distinguishable by means of morphological and semolo- 
gical crileria. We have stated that there are impersonal sentenees 
that, thougli complete in form, vet do not admit of a grammatieal 
analysis, but only of a logical and, we may add, alsoofa psyelio- 
logieal interpretation. As to the logical subjeet, we have sliown 
lliat, witli the criteria given, it is often impossihle to dislinguish 

11 in complete sentenees. Hut this proves in our opinion that the 
delinitions of tliis uolion montioned ahove. are not salisfactorv. 


(loncerning the psyehologica! subjeet in complete sentenees, 
we want to stale that it is generally identical wilh the granunali- 
< al one. Vet we very frequently meet witli deviations and, in this 
case, it is the psychological analysis that indicates the trne pre- 
dicalional aspecl of the sentence. The deviations may be divided 
into two principal categories. One of these ineludes the cases 
where the predicational diserepancy has been linguisticallv marked. 
This mark is a partieular stress laid on that morphem which 
is meant to design the psychological predicate, whereas the rest of 
Ihe morphems eonstitute the psychological subjeet. The stross in- 
volvesa eorreetion of a former or supposed statement; it gives promi- 
nence to one idea as dislinguished from anot her. The jiredicational 
coiisequence seems to be that, irrospectivc of the kind of coimexion 
they granunatically represent, such sentenees eonstitute either a pre- 
dication of identity or else a predication of validity. Take, for instance. 
Ihe sentence 'the bov ludped the nian’ and lay partieular stress 
ini the grammatieal subjeet. The import is then: *the person who 
helped Ihe man was the hot/ (and nobody else)’. Het us em- 
pha size the grammatieal objeet. i. r. the boy helped the uinti, and 
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tlie sense becomes The person the boy helped was the man (and no¬ 
body else)’. Here the expiratory accent has in bolh cases trans- 
formed a predication of action into a predication of identity. 
This new predicational aspect, i. e. this new signification is 
at variance with the predicational category, i. e. the significa¬ 
tion normally represented by the linguistic form in question. 
The subject and the predicate involved in the novel sense are 
therefore designated as psychological. If the grammatical form 
were adequate to the sense, then the subject and the predicate 
would also be described as logical and grammatical. Thus mor- 
phology is the faetor that conditions the difference in grammatical, 
logical, and psychological analysis. Now, lay stress on the pre* 
dicate-verb in the same senlence, and the import may also in this 
case be a predication of identity meaning, ’the action the boy 
performed in respect to the man was the action of helping’. But 
the emphasis of the predicate-verb may also imply, That the boy 
helped the man is true’. In the latter case we have to do with 
a predication of validity. This interpretation is the only one 
possible if the predicational element emphasized is verbum sub- 
stantivum, e. g. ’Sunday is the first day of the week\ 

The constant predicational result of a psychological analysis 
whose deviation from the grammatical one is accentually marked, 
is a criterion for deciding if the first member of sentences such 
as ’Sunday is the first day of the week', or The first day of the 
week is Sunday’, always constitutes the grammatical subject. If 
we here stress the initial morphems, the result will be predications 
of identity. But we may here consider the initial morphem, 
though stressed, as the grammatical subject, equally as we con¬ 
sider as such the emphasized member of the sentence ’the boy 
helped the man’. 

The other category of discrepancies betwcen the grammatical 
and the psychological analyses ineludes such cases where the 
deviation is not linguistically marked. As a criterion cannot 
here be taken only initial position of the psychological subject or 
predicate. Take for instance the sentence 'qualified as candid- 
ates are such and such classes of people’, Noreen 1 is no doubt 
right when, in an equivalent sentence, he indicates the grammatical 
predicate as the psychological subject. For the actual import of 
the sentence is certainly not the one eonveyed by a grammatical 

1 Norekn, op. cit ., V, ii, 166. 
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analysis, i. c. such and such classes of people are so qualified that 
they may be candidates (= prmd. attrib.)’. The object of the sen- 
tence is, instead, to indicate which classes of people are qualified 
as candidates (= praed. identitatis). Let us reverse the order of 
the members, and the real import of the sentence is still a pre- 
dication of identity. But this implies that here initial position is 
no criterion of either the psychological subject or the psychological 
predicate. The only criterion is the import of the sentence. If we 
predicationally analyse sentences such as 'all the blame is mine’, 
’the horse is his\ ’the fault is yours’, we shall find that they are 
predications of identity, the import being 'the one to be blamed 
is 1', etc. If the order of the members is reversed we are still 
in the presence of this kind of predication. Be it noticed, however, 
that here the pronouns, i. e. the psychological predicates generally 
seem to be stressed, and if so, these connexions belong to our 
flrst category of deviations from the grammatical analysis. If we 
reverse the order of the members in predications of subsumption 
so as to say ’a tree is the oak’, then the initial position of the 
grammatical predicate involves that we are here face to face with 
a predication of identity. But, also in this case, the initial mor- 
phem seems always to have a particular stress. 

When the import of a sentence oscillates, it generally follows 
that also the predicational interpretation oscillates. Yet, in most 
cases the import is obvious in spite of the deviating grammatical 
form. Take, for instance, the German sentence 'Auf je 16 Mädchen 
werden 17 Knaben geboren 1 . Benno Erdmann 1 is no doubt justified 
in saying that the psychological subject (or, as he terms it, the 
logical subject) 'besteht in dem Verhåltnis der Mädchen- zu den 
Knabengeburten, das als 16:17 bestimmt wird\ This implies that 
the connexion is a predication of identity. Noreen* maintains 
that a sentence such as 'five shillings more is needed’ should 
be predicationally analysed in the following way: further need 
(i. e. psych. subj.) = five shillings (i. e. psych. pred.), which in¬ 
volves a predication of identity. We admit the correctness of 
this interpretation; only it should be observed that we may pre¬ 
dicationally examine the sentence also from a grammatical and a 

logical point of view. Take another sentence, e. g. 'she may read 

— • • • — ** 

1 Benno Erdmann Logik . 236. 

* Noreen Vårt Språk , V, ii, 107. 
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the book*. The import of this connexion may be that the con- 
tents of fhe book are such that slie may road it without being 
sliocked, or the like. If so. the book represents the psychological 
subject, and we liave to do witli a predication of attribution. In 
Ihe sentence 'for breakfast there will be fish’, the psychological 
subject is represented by 'breakfast', and the psychological predicate 
bv Ihe food that constitutes the breakfast. Tlius we are also here 
in the presence of a predication of attribution. 

If we tum to cornpound sentences. it may seem as if here 

the psychological analysis particularly often deviates from the 

grammatienl one. Yet, Ihe frequency of the deviation is depen- 

dent on the principle we adopt in predicationally interpreting such 

morphems. In our opinion tlieir predicational aspect should be 

determined by the nature of the principal clause as long as the 

predicate of the latter presents a piece of information equally im- 

portant as that contained in the subordinate clause. Take, for instance, 

the sentences 'lie wore a cloak lest he should catcli cold’, ’the bov 

¥ 

cried because he had lost his wav’. It would not be a fair pre¬ 
dicational interpretation to sav that these connexions necessarily 
implv, 'his weariug a cloak had as purpose to prevent him from 
catching cold’, ’the boy’s crying was due to the fact that he had lost 
lii.s way\ Botli these interpretations resulting in connexions of de- 
pendency, presuppose that the predicates of the principal clauses 
are already known to the hearer (reader) and that the subordinate 
clauses alone constitute the psychological predicates. Such may 
sometimes be the case, but the notion represented by the predicate 
of the principal clause, is generally not known to the hearer, 
and if so, the predicational nature of the whole sentence should 
be determined according to the nature of the principal clause. 
Be it noticed that, also in simple sentences, the same way of 
reasoning should be adopted. If we say he made the journey for 
the sake of his health’, and if the undertaking of the journey is 
a factor already known, then it constitutes the psychological sub¬ 
ject, and the cause of the journey represents the psychological 
predicate. If so, we are in the presence of a predication of de- 
pendency. 

There is one point to be particularly noticed in connexion witli 


a predicational interpretation. This is that the predicational aspect 
of a sentence should not be determined according to any of the 


synonyms of its import. Take the sentences 


jealousy invaded him’, 
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lerrör seized him’, which mav be eonceived as conversions of t lie ex- 
pressions 'lie becnme jealous’, ’he beeame frightened’. The lntler sen¬ 
tences are synonvms of the former, but these must not be inter- 
preted aceording to t bis semological relationship. If \ve stick to 
the metaphor of the expressions, they should be denoted as pre- 
dications of aetion. If we do not, we should dass them as prc- 
dieations of existence, the meaning being then jealousy, terror 
sprang up in him’. Also the latter interpretation presents coin- 
cidence betvveen the grammatieal and the psychological analyses. 
The sentence he opines that such is the case ? is synonymous with 
the sentence ’his opinion is that such is the case’, The latter is 
a predieation of identity, but the former should not be classed as 
such, or else almost every sentence turns out psychologieally to 
l)e a praedicatio identitatis. Thus scntences of the type ’I believe, 
wisli, fear that such is the case’ would be predicationally equi- 
valent to the expressions vvhat I believe, wish, fear is that 
such is the case’, i. e. predicalions of identity. The expression 
'tliis is a tree’, involving a predieation of subsumption, would 011 
that principle be explained as ’the (botanical) ea t ego ty tliis repre- 
sents is the entegory of troos’, which involves a predieation of 
identity. The sentence he made the journey for the sake of his 
health’ would be explained as the cause why he made his jour- 
nev was care of his health’. Moreover, the connexion for break- 
fast there will be fish’ would be interpreted as ’the food for 
breakfast will be fisli. It is evident that. we must not adopt this 
melhod of analysis. bi our predicational inlerpretation we 
should ns mucli as possible stick lo the sense as rovealed in 
the form. 

We ha ve already advocated tlial, when, in completo sentences, 
there is a diserepanev belween form and sense, it is the latter faetor 
that should be the basis of the predicational analysis. When 
the deviation is not marked hy a partieular stress, it is not 
seldom difticull to decide Ihe exad nature of the discrepancy. Vet. 
il seems as if, also iu this case, the predicational latitude was 
fairly limited, for it appears to embrace only three kinds of con¬ 
nexion. ti :. predieation of identity, of dependcncy, and of attri- 
bution. 

Subjert in Let us turn to iucomplete or one-membered sentences and 

incomi>letc |j|.j e f|y examiue iu what measure a grammatieal, logical, or psy- 

cliological analysi» is licre possible. flie morphology of an in- 


Hnrtnires. 
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complete .sentence may be such that a grammatical subject is 
distinguishable, while Mie predicate, though omitted, may be easily 
snpplied from the context. This aspect is ollon presented by sen- 
tences curtailed by aposiopesis, e. </. 'Did you ever — ?’ ’No, 1 
never —.’ It is evident that wc* are bero concerned with predica- 
tions of perception, just as the Virgilian ’Quos ego . .* represents 
a predioation of action. It is also obvious that this analysis is not 
only logioal and psyc h ologi ca I, but also grammatical, since a gram- 
matical subject is distinguishable. If we admit that, in a complete 
sentenco of the type ’it is surprising that lie is such a coward’, the 
subordinate clause represents not only the logioal and the psycholo- 
gical subjects, but the grammatical subject as vvell. the» we must also 
admit that the corresponding one-mernbered sentenco That he is 
such a coward!' represents the subject in all its imports. For 
also here the morphology and the semology are such as to suggest a 
grammatical subject, and .also here the missing link of the predic- 
ation is easy to supplement, so that we ean dotermine with cer- 
tainty the nature of the prcdication (t. c. predioation of attribution). 
In both these cases Paul 1 only speaks of a psychological subject 
and predicate, vvliich, however, from a predicational point of view 
is inimaterial since here the psychological analysis eoincides with 
the logical and the grammatical. 

In dialogues we often meet with one-membered predications 

where the missing links mav with oxactitudo be supplied from the 

preceding morphems, c (j. 1901 (Iotsford Dick, Society Snapshots 1CJ5» 
D. Thats not the sort of nionkey 1 want! — S. What sort then? — 
D. Oh, quite a dilferent kind. In this scrap of conversation the 

one-membered question and the one-membered answer may easily 
be transformed into grammatically complete sentences. But shall 
we here apply a grammatical analysis? In answering this ques- 
tion, let us start from the sentence what sort of monkev do you 
want?* If we stick to the morphology and the logic of the expression. 
we must consider 'you' as subject, and the verb + its complement 
as the predicate. If so, the sentence constitutes a predication of 
state. If we are justified in making this interpretation, then we 
must also admit that the one-membered answer ‘oh, quite a diffe- 
rent kind', represents a part of the logical and the grammatical pre¬ 
dicate in a sentence reconstructed from the materials contained in 
the question. But let us not forget the statement made above 

1 Paul, Pritinpini <lcr Sprachycschirhtr, Hallo P.lOt», n<|. 
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tlint, when tlie psychologieal interpretation deviates from the 
grarnrnatieal one and this devialion is accentuallv iudieated. the 
former always gives as result a predication of identity or el so a 
predication of validity. Now it is in tlie nature of a quaesitive 
question 1 - and sueli is the one we are discussing here — to 
deviate psychologieallv from the grammatieal and the logical ana- 
lyses, sinco the notiou that is asked for, is always the predomi- 
nant element of the sentenee, i. r. the psychologieal predicatc. 
Hnt since t his element is not the predicate-verb. every quaesitive 
question is psychologically a predication of identity, in the pre¬ 
sent case meaning the sort of monkey j r ou want is which sort? 
The answer constitutes then the psychologieal predicate as is also 
truly niaintained hy Paul.* Therefore, the eurtailed question 
‘what monkey thenV should be considered as a praedicatio iden- 
titalis. no matter whether we supplement it in harmony witli 
this analysis as "what sort of monkev is it vou want?*. or. on 

grammatieal analogies. as what sort of monkev do vou want*?. 

• * *" % 

We may theoretically diseuss the point whether the qmesitive 
question and the answer put together, should be regarded as 
only one sentenee, as a sort of co-operative predication. or if 
we onght to assume the existence of two separate sentences. 
tliough of tlie same predicational nature. But, praetieally speaking, 
this is a matter of hair-splitting. In either case we are in the pre- 
sence of a predication where only a psychologieal analysis should 
be applicd, and in either case this analysis gives the same predi¬ 
cational rosult. 

A question. however, may not only be of a qutesitive nature; 
I may also present a rogative uspect, requiring to know the 
hearer s attitude towards tlie validity of the plienomenon implied in 
the question, c. <j. ‘Do you come?* — yes (no, possibly, certainly. 
etc.)* Here again Paul considers Ila* answer as the psychologieal 
predicate, the question itself eonstituling its psychologieal subjeet. 
As far as we can see, no objection should be raised to this ana- 

1 The two principal kind* of question are by Noreen (Språk och Stil i. 2.1 
tenned 'qua-silive' and * rogative' queslious, corresponding to the Pennan deno- 
minalioiis ’ Verdeutlichungsfrage’ and 'Pestatigungsfrage’ (Pelbriick), or "He- 
stinunungsfrage’ and PcstäligungsIVage timme), or YVorlfrage’ and 'Satzfrage' 
(Keussner), or Erganziingsfrage' and Eut.scheid ungs fruge'. In our opinion 
thev should lie denoted according lo tlicir predicational nature. and therefore 
h<* termed ‘questions of identity’ and 'questions of validity’. 

2 Paul. oj>. rit., I2U. 
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lysis. If tlie ansvver is cotisidered as a sentenee, tliougli incom- 
plete. then it is obviously a predication of validity. But should 
liie question itself be classed as sucli? Here also it is more cor- 
rect to apply a psychological interpretation than a logical or a 
grammatical one, since also in a rogative question the former al- 
tvays differs from the latter. Psychologically speaking, the ques- 
tion involves Tour coming (that you come) is what in respect of 
c er ta in ty, possibility?’. This implies that we are here concerned 
with a predication of validity. Also here we may ask if question 
and answer should be considered as a co-operative predication 
or as two separate connexions belonging to the same predicational 
ca tegory. 

If it is true that all linguistic utterance consists in framing 
sentences, and if it is admitted that a sentenee is a predication, 
then we must class as sentences and consequently also as predi- 
cative connexions sueh inorphems as ’fire!’, it rains\ ’what a 
nice house!*, ’hey!\ ’alas!’ etc. The predicational nature of thesc 
and similar sentences cannot be determined from a grammatical 
point of view. Thev are considered to admit only of a psycho- 
logical analysis. But since they represent judgments, and since 
the relation between the principal parts of judgments may be lo- 
gically determined, we cannot realize the neccssity for operating 
with only a psychological subject and predicate, unless the logical 
analysis is applicable only to complete sentences. Yet, this is a 
question of little moment since here, in our opinion, the psycho¬ 
logical and the logical analyses always coincide. And this coin- 
cidence is due to the defieiency in morphological coinpleteness 
exhibited by the expression. Again, this morphological deficiency 
makes the import of thesc sentences vague, and, therefore, also 
their predicational interpretation precarious. 

Touching expressions of the type Tire!’, murder!* Fall 1 
holds the opinion that they aro psychological predicates and that 
the subject is conslitulcd hy ’the situation’. As regards ’fire!’, 
he makes the following analysis: ’Auf der cinen Seite stelit die 
Wahrnehmung einer konkreten Erscheinung, auf der andern die 
sehon in der Seele ruhende V r orstellung von Brennen oder Feuer, 
unter wclehe sich die hetreftende Wahrnehmung unterordnen lässt. 
Nnr als unvollstfmdiger Ausdruek fur die Verbindung dieser beiden 
Eh.iiienh* känn das Worl Frmr eiu Sal/, soin\ This reasoniug 


1 Paii.. op. fil.. 1 :>I. 
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involves tliat the speaker has in view lo subsume an actual pcr- 
ception under Ihe nolion cmbodied in tlie word lire’ or, in shorl, 
to produce a predication of subsumption. We do not deny Ihe 
possibility of this interpretation, for it is the correct one if a per¬ 
son observes a phenomenon looking like a conflagration, and then 
(after soine hesitation) exclaimes ’tire!’ Paul points out that, from 
the hearer’s point of view, the notion itselt becomes the psycholo- 
gical subject, and the phenomenon, the psychological predicate. 
Thus for the hearer the meaning is, 'what the speaker calls ’fire’ 
is that phenomenon’, which implies tliat lie constructs a predi- 
eation of identity out of the materials provided by the speaker*s 
utterance and ’the situation’. This supposition is not unreasonable 
under certain conditions. However, the ordinary import of the 
exclamation 'lire!' is no doubt another, bolli from the speaker\s and 
the hearer's point of view. The sentence is generally meant to 
impart the existence of a fire in the locality and at the moment 
implied in ’the situation’, and it is also by the hearer conceived as 
a predication of existence. If we accept this interpretation, then 
we deny that the phenomenon percepted eonstitutes either Ihe 
psychological subject or the psychological predicate. It is true, 
the perception of fire has first entered the consciousness of the 
speaker, but we mean that it should not be conceived as other 
than the perception of a phenomenon that has been expressed in 
a complete sentence, e. g. ’a bus ran over a man just now.’ In 
the latter case nobody wants to consider the phenomenon percep¬ 
ted as the psychological subject and the complete sentence as its 
psychological predicate. We must keep in mind that the starting- 
point for a predieational analysis must he the import of the sen¬ 
tence, i. e. in this case the thought expressed by a single 
word, and not the phenomenon that has furnished this thought with 
its elements. A predieational conversion of a connexion of exist¬ 
ence of this type, would sign i fy, the locality and the moment 
given are characterized by the existence of a fire (= predication 
of attribution)’. But such an interpretation, tliough not in itself 
impossible, is scarcely in harmony with the ordinary way of think- 
ing and may, therefore, be disregarded. 

'1'liere is especiallv one eategory of one-inembered sentences 
whose predieational interpretation has long engaged the attention 
of logicians. This eategory is constituted by i ni personal sentences 
and particularly those of the meleorologienl type, e. g. it. rains*, it 
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.snows', 'il hails’, it thunders*, il llashes*. The impersonai pronoun 
lia.s liere no semological import, but only a forma) fuuclion, its or i gin 
being induced by associative influence from complete sentences. It is 
Iherefore evident tliat tlicse expressions are gram mati cal ly one- 
niembered and that Sutterlin 1 is justitied in maintaining, ’Es blitzt' 
ist also psychologisch nicht änders aufzufassen wie der Ausdruck: 
Ein Blitz’. The signitication, i. e. the predicational nature of sucli 
sentences bas been differently determined by logicians. Brentano 
and Marty class them as judginents of existence. But, in so doing, 
they regard them as logically one-membered judgments aiid conse- 
quently as no predications. Tliese expressions are, as Miklosisch 
puts it, not only grammatically, but also logically and psychologi- 
rallv, subjectslose Sätze' or Prädikatssätze*. Thus they refuse to 
conceive the idea of the meteorological phenomenon itself as one 
niember, and the idea of its existence under the circumstances 
given, as the other element of the judgment. But, as Sigwart 2 truly 
savs, ’Es gibt logisch betrachtet keine subjectslosen Urtheile, auch 
das Existentialurtheil verknupft zwei Vorstellungen'. Or, to quote 
Wegeners 3 words aboul one-membered sentences: ’Die Einglied- 
rigkeit kann sich ja nur auf den sprachlichen Ausdruck beziehen; 
die vom Sprechenden gewollle und vom Hörenden gewonnene Vor- 
stellung dagegen ist selbslverstandlich stets mehrgliedrig'. However, 
Sigwart 4 considers the meteorological sentences as Benennungs- 
urtheile"; the psyehological subject is the phenomenon percepted 
and its linguistic expression constitules the psyehological predicate. 
The interpretation is consequently the same as is given by Paul in 
the case of lire!’, i. c. tliese sentences are predications of subsump- 
lion. Again, Benno Erdmaxn 6 is of opinion that we are here concerned 
witli unbestimmte Kausalurtcile’. Tn ihnen allén', lie says, wird je- 
docli eine Ursaclie, sei sie nocli so uribestimmt gehalten, mitvorge- 
stellt, nicht lediglich die Wirksamkeit des Vorgangs behauptet; da ein 
Vorgang oline Substrat, eine Tfitigkeit olme Subjekt fur uns schlecht- 
hin unvorstellbar ist. Dadurch ist die Möglichkeit gegeben, sie in 
personale Aussagen uberzufuhren, indem das Subjekt genauer be- 

1 Ij. S( ttkri.in. J)ns Wcxcn der sprachlischen (jebilde, Heidelberg 
tWii. 147. 

1 Sigwart, Die Impersonalien, Kreiburg ln B. 18SS, 75. 

Lit. ('entraUdatt HMfcJ. 4<MS. 

4 Sigwart, Die Impersonai ien, t!‘J. 

’• Bfnno Krrmanx. Loifik , ll.ille 1S92, .*»07. 
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stimmt vvird. So entstehen Ausdrucke wie: 'der Himmel, die Wolke 
regnet, Ztvc vet, tttstqiimeiy und nach ilirer Analogie Wendungen 
wie: 'Der Regen regnet'. An almost, equivalent opinion is ad- 
vanced by W. Jerusalem 1 : *Das Präsens der Walirnehmungsurtheile 
und also auch das Präsens der meteorologischen Sätze enthält die 
deutliche Beziehung auf die räumliche Umgebung des Sprechenden, 
und diese räumliche Umgebung ist Subject der Aussage. Das, 
worin es regnet, ist der Luftraum, das Draussenbefindliche, tö e£oj. 
und von diesem wird gesagt, dass es jetzt regnet, während es ein 
anderesmal schneit, blitzt, donnert oder schön ist’. Yet, there 
seenis to be some difference in the predicational interpretation gi¬ 
ven bv Erdmann and Jerusalem. When the former denotes the 

•J 

meteorological sentences as ’judgments of causality’, he evidentlv 
conceives the subject as onlv the cause of the phenomenon, 
and not as an agency. But the latter appears to assume also 
a certain activity or, at any rate, a state on the part of the 
subject since he says*, 'Ein Vorgang wird darin aufgefasst als 
Zustand der Umgebung des Sprechenden. Diese Umgebung wird 
zunächst auch anthropomorphisch als Ursache des Vorganges auf¬ 
gefasst’. This is tantamount to interpreting the sentences as pre- 
dications of action or of state. 

In our opinion there is an element of truth in all tliese inter¬ 
pretations. As a rule the meteorological sentences are, no doubt, 
predications of existence, i. e. thev signify that the meteorological 
phenomenon has reality at the time or in the place implied in 
’the situation’ or particularly expressed in the sentence 3 . Thus 
we do not restrict predications of existence to einbrace only cases 
when a thing or a phenomenon is indieated as having existence, 
as occurring only in general, i. e. without reference to a partieular 
lime or locality. This latter delimitation is, however, adopted by 

Jerusalem as a self-evident matter. He savs 4 , Tn dem Präsens des 

9 

Satzes: »Es regnet» liegt fur den Hörer die Aufforderung, die Um¬ 
gebung des Sprechenden vorzustellen. In Existentialsätzen aber 
liegt eine solche Aufforderung nicht. . . . Sowie man nun dem 

Satze: »Es regnet » die Form des Existentialsatzes gibt: »Regen 

> — - — . 

' \V. Jerusalem, Di c Urthcilsfnnction. Wien uml Leipzig 1895, 120. 

1 W. Jerusalem, op. cit., 121). 

3 John Yenn, The Principlcs of Em pir i enl or lnduetive Loyir , Londuii 

1907. -i:n. 

1 W. Jerusalem, op. rit.. 121. 
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isU, .so verschiebt sicli sotbrt (lic Bedeutung des Frasens. Der 
Salz bedeutel nun nicht mehr: Hier in dieser Umgebung regncl os 
jetzt, sondern er bedeutet, dass es in der Welt so etwas wie He- 
gen fiberhaupt gebe'. He evidentlv carries his delimilation ad ab- 
surdum when proclaiming 1 , Wenn der Dichter sagt: »Es gibt ein 
Gliick, das ohne Hen’», duuii fulilen wir in dem impersonalen Aus> 
drucke deutlich die Beziehung auf die Welt, in der wir leben, und 
von dieser wird gesagt, sie se i so eingeriehtel, dass ein (iluck ohne 
Keu’ darin möglich sei. Es wird also die Welt, in der wir leben, als 
Subject durch das angegebene Prädicat bestimmt’. But we are equallv 
justified in saying that the world in which we live, is the subject 
also in eases recognized by Jerusalem as undoubted sentences of 
existence, c. <j. ’es gibt einzellige Organismen', ’es gibt keine Ge- 
spenster. Witli the narrow limits of existential judgments drawn 
by Jerusalem, he must preelude from this categorv the meteoro- 
logical sentences, because they altvays refer to a particular tinie 
and space. But the same excuse is not true in the case of Benno 
Erdmann sinre he denoles as existential judgments expressions of 
the type ’es tagt, dammert, dunkelt’, es ist Sommer’. For also 
liere, the existence of the phenomenon is limited to a special time 
and locality. However, it is, no doubt, a fair delimitation of an 
existential predication to say that it includes also sentences of the 
latter type. And if so. we cannot tind any predicational difTerence 
between ’it dawns\ it is getting dusk’ on the one hand, and the 
ordinarv import of 'it ruins’, it hails’, etc. on the otlier. A logi ca ] 
conversion of the elements in snch a predication of existence gives 
also here as result a predication of attribution, as was the case in 
'lire!’ The signitication is then: the locality and the moment given are 
characterized by the existence of the meteorological phenomenon in 
question’. Here also, we consider this interpretation not as impos- 
sible, but as arliticial. It is evidentlv sucli conversions of existen- 

r v 

tial predications that Jerusalem had in view when analysing the 
sentence 'es gibt ein Gluck, das ohne Hen”, thougli sucli a con¬ 
version is here more oul of plaee tlian in meteorological sentences. 
Also Ihe latter would no doubt liave beeu analysed in the same 
way if he had not considered Ihe meteorological phenomenon as 
a state or a sort of aclivity on Ihe part of the surrounding space. 


1 W. Jerusalkm, <>i>. rit.. 14'.». 

3 \V. Jekcsalkm. np. rit., li>S. 

■ Henno Erdmann, » p . rit.. ;;|| s<|. 
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Vel therc is one ra so in wbicb it is preferable lo considor Midi 

a conversion of a meleorological sentence as tlie real import of 

llie predication. TI i Is is wlien the irnpersonal verb bas intempo- 

ral sense, c. fj. ’Es regnet bäutig im Salzburgiscben'. We must 

coneur in the interpretation of tliis exainplc given by Jerusalem 1 : 

’Sagt man z. R: »Hs regnet bäutig», so drängt sieli solbit die Frage 

auf: »wo?» Fuge ich min hinzu: dm Snlsburgiscben >, daun isl 

in dem Urtheile, wie jeder sieht. das Salzburgorland Subjeet und 

wird prädicativ dadurcb bestimmt. dass ihm die Eigentlmmlicb- 

keit, bäiifig Kegemvetter zu haben, zugeschrieben wird.’ We liave 

maintained tbat tbe irnpersonal sentencos eonsidered bero, generally 

represenl predications of oxistence. We readilv admil tbat, tbougli 

onlv oecasionallv and under tbe eireumstanees imlirated in tbe ca se 

of fire!’, tbev also may constitute predications of subsnmption im- 

plying then, ’tbe pbenomen 1 perceive now is rain. etc.’ Tlius far 

tbe meteorological sentenres offer a prcdicalional parallel b» cx- 

pressions of tbe ty po tire’. Lasllv. wo do not deny tbe possibilily 

of tbe interpretations given by Krdmann and Jerusalem, sinoo wo 

meet witb sentencos snch as: c. .V Km/. Lnj. |>al wodor 

bi-gan to reinie faste. 1*3:» Tennyson /.ad i/ of Shalott IV. i. Heavily 
the low sky raining Over towerd Camelot. For tliese oxamples show 

tbat, in irnpersonal sentences of tbe meteorologien! type, an agency 

or a cause of tbe occurrenco may be present to tbe speakers (or 

tbe hearer’s) mind. Hut wo do deny tbat sncli a subjeet is al- 

ways, or even generally, salient in everv speakers eonsciousnoss. 

Thus tbe mistake in tbe interpretal ions made by logieians, does 

not consist in tbe interpretations llieiuselves, hut in tbe 1’act tbat 

eacb considers bis own opinion as tbe onlv om* possible. 


In tbe calogorv of one-niembered sentencos SfiTKiiux* ineludes 
exclamations of the type *wlud a niee lioiise!’ Ib? considers tben 
tbe morpbem expressed, as tbe psycbological predicale. and tbe 
tbiug percepted, as tbe psycbological subjeet. Tbe resullanl inter¬ 
pretation is consequently a predication of attribution. Again, tbe 
analysis made by Wuxdt 8 is different. lie looks upon >ucb son- 
tences as morpbologically complele. Ile maintains tbat Ibeir con- 
stituent parts aro a subjeet and au allribute. but no predicate. 
lie considers tbein. tberefore, as a partieular type of eonnexion>, 

1 \Y. JkrCSALEM. o JK rit.. 127. 

1 SCTTKHI.IX. oji. rit.. I i'.». 

* Wcnut. Vnlkevpsijrhobojir 1. iJir Sj,rd>ln 4 . ii * 1 ~ r 1.-Ji.J j. 
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which lie dcnotes as altribulive iu contradislinclion lo Ihe predica- 
tive type. This seems to imply tliat lie does not recognizc tliem 
as predicatious; and yet be includes in tbe attributi ve category surli 
obvious predicatious as 'this house is nice*. But liis opinion is no 
doubt due to a confusion betxveen a morphological and a senio- 
logical classification. The signitication of tlie two sentences is sucli 
tliat both represent predicatious of attribution. The form of tlie 
sentences is such tliat one represents an adjunct connexion, the 
other a predicative one. Now the very postulate is false on which 
Wundt has based his opinion. The expression 'wliat a nice liouse!’ is 
not a coniplete sentence, since it contains no indication which liouse 
it is that is denotcd as ’nice’. Thus the starting-point i. c. the 
subject of the predication is nol expressed. The sentence is mor— 
phologically one-menibered and the interpretation given by Sid- 
terlin is no doubt the correct one. 


The principal object of inlerjeclional sentences, says N oheen 1 , 
is lo give veni lo a psychical tension on the part of the speaker. 
If so. these expressions always imply tliat the speaker is per- 
ceptive of a sensation and to this extent they should all be classed 
as predications of perception from the hearer'$ point of view. 
This is particularly manifest in impulsive* sentences, which pre¬ 
sent the strongest emotional character and which are rudi- 
menls of the exclamative sentence, c. g. oh!, ah!, ha!, aha! 
(denoting surprise); ’hey!, hurrah!’ (denoting joy); ah!, alas!, 
Iieigho!’ (denoting grief); wliew!, psliaw!, fie!' (denoting dis¬ 
like, vexation etc). But, from the speakers point of view, the 
interjections liave also a certain amount of communicative pur¬ 
pose. This function is more salient in the two other interjcc- 
tional categories distinguished by Noreen, i. e. the 'repulsive’ or 
'echoic* category, and the compulsive’ or ‘exhortative’ one. The 
echoic interjeclion is in tliat case a mdiment of a narrative sen- 
tence. which often is subjoined by way of explanalion. According 
to Noreen the echoic interjeclion tries, by imitation of sounds, move- 
meiits, etc., to characterize the external cause of the speakers 
psychical slate. This implies tliat it represents a predication of 
subsumption or of attribution. But tlie communicative import of 
echoic interjections may, in our opinion, also be to indicate the 
oceasiona! existence of the phenomenon phonetically symbolixed 


1 Nokkk.n. Vart s pr ak. V. i. '.C2. 
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(= predication of existence). In short, they seom to offer a predi¬ 
cational parallel to one-membered sentences of the type ’fire!\ 

'it rains'. To take a few examples: 1590 Pasquils Apol. 1 Dij. b. 
Bounse, thers a gun gone o(T. 1610 Shaks. Temp. I ii. Hark, hark! 
Bough, wough. 1844 Dickens Christm. Carol , Clash, clang, liammer; 
ding, dong, bell. Bell, dong, ding. Longfellow (Mätzner, Eng. Gr. 
I, 478) Caw! caw! the rooks are calling. 1909 J. Gotter Morrisou, 
Macauley 59 (quot.) Bang, whang, whang goes the drum, And 
tootle-tee-tootle the fife. Let it be noticed, however, that interjections 
in general are often used as elements of sentence. Such is per- 
haps the case in the last quotation and most certainly in the 
following example: 1610 Shaks. Winters Tale IV, iii, 9. The lark 
that tirra-lyra chants. 

The compulsive interjections have as seeondary purpose to be 
exhortations, and are therefore rudiments of the 'hortative’ sentence, 
with which they are often combined, e. g. ’hush!\ 'lullaby!', ’halloa!’, 
’gee, gee!’, 'whoa!’ In this funetion therefore they claim the same 
predicational analysis as imperatives and vocatives. Let us briefly 
diseuss the principle of predicational analysis that should be app- 
lied to the latter. Gonnnunicative sentences are divided by Noreen 1 
into three categories according as their purpose is to give informa¬ 
tion about the emotional, the volitional, or the perceptive and con- 
ceptual life of the speaker. Thus it is a modal point of view on 
which lie has based his division: exelamative, voluntative, and nar- 
rative sentences. Now a predicational analysis of all these cate¬ 
gories must disregard this modal, this subjective point of view, 

or else the analysis will nlways give as result a predication 

of identity. If we interpret the imperative ’go!’ as ’mv wish 
is that you go\ then we must also analyse the narrative sen- 
teuce you are a coward* as ’my opinion is that you are a eo- 
ward’, and the exelamative sentence 'how beautiful!’ must be in¬ 
terpreted as *tny feeling in respect of this is the one that beauty 
inspires’. It is the diflerent attitudes of the speaker in respect of 

the material import of the sentences that has found expression in 

the peculiarity of their form. VVe must disregard these attitudes 
and, instead, adopt the principle of basing the predicational analysis 
on Ila* material — the objective — import of the sentence. Now im¬ 
peratives soeiii alwavs to implv an exhortation to perform a 
speeilied action, c. g. don’1 iiiove!’. ‘hurry up!\ and also vocatives 
c. g. (lliarles!’, ladies and genllcmcn!* alwavs in vol ve very mucli 
ie same in so far as they requirc Ihe person spöken to. lo pav 


Xoreen, op . cit .. V. i. 94. 
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nttention to tlie speaker. They are consequently predications of 
ne tion and as such \ve may therefore denote also coinpulsive in- 
terjeetions in as far as they are eommunicative. 

We have been satisfied to consider predicationally only somc 
typical examples of one-membered or ineomplete sentonces. We 
have found that here we must generally operate only with a 
psychological or, if we so will, also with a logical subject and 
predicate. We admit that it often is difficult to strietly determine 
their predicational nature. We also admit that our own interpretation 
of the examples analysed may be wrong. We venture, however, to 
maintain that, if we are here concerned with predications, the kinds 
they represent do not differ from those met with in complete sen- 
tences. Tliis being so, we need not pay anv particular attention 
to Ihem in arranging the predicational categories. 

In the foregoing pages we have seen that, in complete son- 
tences, the psychological analysis oflen deviates from the gram- 
matical onc. We may here add that the logical analysis oflen 
disagrees both with the psychological and the grammatica! interpre¬ 
tation. It is suflicient to illustrate this fact by a single example. 
Take a sentence where the predicate-verb has a passive sense, c. //. 
the book was read by him'. The result of the psychological ana¬ 
lysis varies according to the different significations that may he 
lent to it by the speaker. A ny of the» independent morphems may 
occasionally conslitule the psychological predicate, the rest of the 
morphems representing the psychological subject. (Jrammatically 
speaking, the initial morphem is here the subject, but, from a 
logical point of view, the thing that performs the funetion implied 
in the predicate, constilutes the subject, and this thing is ex- 
prossed by the agent ial element of the sentence. We repeat the 
assertion made before, that it is the morphology that condi- 
tions the difference in grammatical, logical, and psychological ana¬ 
lysis. The morphology may be such that the predicational ana¬ 
lysis is uniform from any point of view. This is possible only in 
what we call logical predications. It may also be such that the 
analysis is different from any point of view. Such may be the 
ense only in non-logical predications. The morphology may further 
be such that the grammatical and the logical ana lyses coineide, 
hut differ from the psychological interpretation, which only oceurs 
in logical connexions. It may also be of such a nature that 
tlie grammatical and the psvchologiral analvscs agree. but deviate 

' * I • ^ %J C# 
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from Ihe logieal one, whicli is possible only in non-logical con- 
nexions. Lastly, there are complete sentences that do not ad- 
111 it of a grammatieal analysis. )>ul only of a psychological or a 
logieal one. Sucli is the case with certain impersonal expros- 
sions. In vicw of all these predieational discrepancies, we may 
ask, which analysis should be applied iu instituting the predica- 

tional oategories and in interpreting the individual examples? It 

* 

seeins bewildering, if we must here pav attention to the tliree- 
Ibld analysis inentioned. And vet, it is our duty to do so. What- 
ever may be said to the eontrary, it is, in our opinion, a self-evi- 
dent matter that grammar cannot dispense with the notions of 
a psychological and a logieal subjeel and predieate anv more tlian 
with tlieir grammatieal counterparts. The distinetion of a psycho¬ 
logical subject is necessitatecl not only by the existenee of one- 
inembered sentences, Imt also by the oft-oecurring discrepancy 
between form and sense iu the same complete sentence. As will 
be shown in the sequel, the notion of logieal subject has ehiefly 
originated from a partieular discrepancy in form and sense between 
(Hffvrent sentences. And this discrepancy is of sucli extreme 
linguistir importance that Ihe distinetion of a logieal subject is 
indispensable lo make this diflerence clear. Hut its distinetion is 
also justified by the existenee of complete sentences where no 
grammatieal subject is distinguishable. 

The intricacy of the predieational problem thus conecived, i», 
however, more apparent tlian real. When Ihe psychological analysis 
deviates Irom the grammatieal one, and this deviation is aceent- 
ually indicated, we should remember, on the one hand, that the 
invariable result of the former is a predieation of identity or a 
predieation of validity, and, on the other hand, that the deviation 
may affeet all the multifarious kinds of predieation grammatically 
distinguishable. Again, when the deviation is not linguistically 
marked, the result of the psychological analysis seoms regulaily 
to bo a predieation of identity, of attribution, or of depen- 
denev. Lastlv, the cases when the logieal analvsis deviates from 
tlu* grammatieal one, may be considered as a partieular predic- 
ational category. These faets no <loubt simplify matters as regards 
predieational interpretation. 


Which should be Ihe chief ditferentiating principle for a classi- 
lication of the predicalivo comiexions? It seems lo us Ihat tan- 
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guage itself suggests the requisite nnswer. Thougli tenses, moods, 
and tense-aspeets do nol influenee thc general nature of a pre- 
dication. Ihat is, however, llie ease witli thc particular semological 
import of a verb that has been called ils voice. The a c t i ve, pas¬ 
sive, and reflexive senses of verbs have, in English and in Indo- 
European languages in general, developed lo be grainmatical ca- 
tegories, since eadi lias normally found its expression in a regular 
formative principle. And, as a matter of faet, this semological dif- 
ference is of sucb paramount predicational importance that it 
should be tho leading principle for a division of the predicative 
ronnexions. 

If we consider the predications whose normal expression of 
the predicate verb is the active form, we will find that the gram- 
matirnl subjed and predicate generally coincide witli the logical 
subjed and predicate. Again, an examination of the connexions 
where the predicate-verb has the passive form, will show that liere 
:i grainmatical and a logical analysis genera Hy disagree. We shall 
lind that the grainmatical subjed has, from a logical point of view, 
an adjunet relation to the predicale-verb and that the logical sub¬ 
jed forms a constiluent of the grainmatical predicate. Lastly, if 
we analys»» sentences witli a predicate-verb in the reflexive form, it 
will turn out Ihat the grainmatical subjed is generally identical 
witli the logical one, hut at the same lime presents an adjunet 
relation to the verbal element of the predicate, and this relation 
is expressed by the reflexive or the reciprocal pronouns. Thus the 
relation botween the snbject and the predicate is liere intermediate 
hdween Ihe one offered by an active predication and the one re- 
presented by a passive connexion, and this relation lias, therefore, 
np till now been designated as Tniddle’. 

We have stated that the adive, passive, and reflexive forms 
of the predicate-verb generally imply three dillerent relations be- 
tween the grammatical snbject and the grainmatical predicate, i. e. 
tliey involve three different predicational categories. On the autho- 
rity afforded by the evidence of language itself, we deein the dis- 
tinetion of t hest* categories of sueh importance that we shall in- 
stitute them as the principal kinds of the predicative ronnexions. 
Krom a terminolbgical point of view it is imposible to denote them 
as active, passive, or reflexive predications, since t hese terms should 
only regard their inorphology. For, it will be remembered that. 
in manv sentences, the pr<»dicatioual element is au auxiliary desli- 
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t ute of verbal voice, and yet they fall within the range of our di¬ 
vision. It should also l)e uoticed that very often the active, pas¬ 
sive, or reflexive form of the predicate-verb is no true criterion of 
(be predicational aspect of the sentence. Tims in English a verb 
in the active form has often the same function as a verb in the passive 

form, e. g. Marryat Peter Simple ch. xi. The captain came on board, 
the anchor iveighed. H. J. Byron Murried in Haste III. Won’t tlie 
picture sell ? It may also correspond to a reflexive sense, e. g. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Ilist. VIII, 199. The recesses in which she 
nltimately hides. 1885 Manch. Exam 12 Jan. ‘V*. The ladies . . dress 
in blacks and drabs. On the otlier hand, a predicate-verb iu the pas¬ 
sive form may be equivalent to a verb in the active form, e. g. mod. 
Her bonnet and dress were all crushed (= to be in a crushed state, also 
= to become crushed). 1822 Lam b Klia Ser. 1. Distant Corre - 
spondents , If you do not make haste to return, there will be little left 
to greet you, of me, or mine. Moreover, a verb in the reflexive form 

may have the same function as a verb in the active form. e. g. c. 1489 

Caxton, Blanchardijn xxi, 71 I have not perceived me of this that 
ve telle me. 17 It Ellwood Autobiogr. 3. He bet ook himself to Lon¬ 
don. It may also assume an essentially passive sense, though the 

original reflexive function is also salient, c. g. 18G0 Tyndall, Glae. 
I. xxii. 159 He had . . i njured himself in Crossing the Gemmi. 1902 
BarnesGrundy Thames Camp III. I nettled myself badly. Under 

such circumstances it is an imperative necessitv to keep distinctly 

apart active, passive, and reflexive form on the one hand, and the 

sevoral senses Ihey normallg represent, on the other. We must choose 

otlier denominations for the different predicational relations who.sc 

morphologieal characteristics these forms generally constilute. And 

we can scarcely lind any terms that better make the diflferencc 

of these relations conspicuous tlian the expressions logi ca 1. uon- 

logical, and middle predications. 


Wu>u!t's 

rlaxsijir - 
a tion of 
jndgmnitx. 


We have instituted three principal kinds of predicative con- 
uexion. It remains to consider their subdivision. 

Iu classifying logical predications we inight expect to be ma- 
terially aided by logic*. This doctrine that recognizes the function 
of judgment as its chief study, should pay due att en tion to a clas- 
silication of the judgments themselves also from the point of view 
of the relation existing between the subject and the predicate. 
Hut it is in vain that we look for an exhaustive or even systema- 
lic distinction of this kind. The best rlassifiration to our know- 
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ledge is the one submitted by Wundt, although the predicational 
point of view is not ahvays adhered to. He distinguishes four 
principal categories of forms of judgment according to the difler- 
ent aspects they are considered to present. These are: the forms 
of Ihe subject, the forms of the predieate, the forms of relation, and the 
forms of validity. From a predicational point of view we are only 
concerned with the forms of the predieate and the forms of relation, 
since they alone refer to the manner in wliich the predieate qua- 
lifies the subject. Let us, therefore, examine these categories as 
determined by Wundt 1 . 

The forms of the predieate of a judgment are divided by him 
into three categories, in which the form of the predieate represents 
the three general directions of 'the funetion of judgment’. 

If the predieate is a notion of state (Zustandbegriff j, the judg- 
ment is designated as narrative. This is the earliest and most 
primitive form of judgment. The predieate implies a statement 
about an oceurrence, or a state and condition. The characteristic 
form of the predieate is a verb of material signification, and as an im- 
portant eriterion is instituted that the verb has temporal sense. The 
subject may have definile or indefinite, singular or plural sense. It 
was originally represented by concrete substances only, later also 
by abstraet substances, though they cannot be made the subject 
of a narrative. As illustrative examples are given 'Cäsar ging 
fiber den Rubico und räckte gegen Rom vor’, 'die Tugend begluckt’, 
Mas Gute wird belohnt’, Mas Verbrechen findet seine Strafe’. The 
last three sentences have the form of a narrative judgment, but 
the intemporal sense of tho predicate-verbs and the abstraet na¬ 
turo of the subjeets bring them into contact with the explanatory 
judgment. They are, therefore, 'mixed’ judgments and they may 
wilhout a semological ehangc often be turned into the form of an 


explanatory judgment, e. g. 'die Tugend ist ein begluckender See- 
lenzustand’. Also sueh a sentonce as ’er (/. c. der Kalkspath) kry- 


slallisirt in RhombofMern’ is 


by Wundt 1 denoted as a 'mixed' judg- 


inent, since it is narrative in form, but descriptive in sense. Now, 


let it form a part of a definition and this descriptive judgment as- 
sumes the nature of an explanatory judgment, which is the mosl 
adoqnate form of a definition, c. g. Der Kalkspath ist ein vorwie- 
goml ans kohlensaurein Kalk bestehondes Mineral (explanatory in 


Wundt. Lotfik. Stullgnrt IS!K’ oP" 1 o»l.). 1 Sl* «q.: IDO sq. 
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iorm), er ist farblos oder weiss (descriptive in form), krystallisirt 
in Rhomboédern und bricht das Licht doppelt (narrative in form)’. 

If the predicate is a notion of quality (EigenschaftsbegrifT), the 
judgment is denoted as descriptive. Chronologically this class 
holds an intermediate place between the narrative and the explana- 
tory judgments. Here the predicate determines the subject as hav- 
ing a certain quality immanent in the nature of the subject. The 
characteristic grammatical form of the predicate is an adjectivc, 
and the verbal element is mostly verbum substantivum (t. e. lo be’). 
As an essential criterion is established that the verbal element 
has intemporal sense. The subject is always a definite substance. 
It is originally represented by coneretes, but subsequently also by 
abslracts. As illustrative instances of purely descriptive judgments 
are ndduced, 'der Himmel ist blau’, Miese Farbe ist roth’, Mor 
Tisch ist lang’. Now, let us lend a lemporal sense to the predi- 
cate-vorb in these sentenees so as to say, Mer Himmel war blau’, 
Miese Farbe war roth’, Mer Tisch wird lang sein’. In tliis ease 
we are concerned with ’mixed’ judgments; they art» at the same 
time descriptive and narrative. In judgments such as ’er ist mude’ t 
'or ist bereit elwas zu thun’ the predicational element lms tempo- 
ral sense, 1 because the quality is conceived as teinporary and con- 
sequently as a stale ('Zustand'). Such judgments are, therefore, con- 
sidered by Wundt to be descriptive in form only; in rea I i ty they 
are narrative and the predicate may, therefore, always be couehed 
in a verbal form, c. g. *er ist crmudet’, ’er hat sich bereit erklaiT. 
Take furlher such examples as 'Strafen sind nutzlich’, ’aller An- 
fang ist schwer, ’Grundc sind wohlfeil’. The subjects are here 
constituted by abstract substances. Rut these are destitute of qiur 
lities by mcans of whieh the may be described. They can be made the 
subject neither ofa narration nor of a description. They can be made 
the subject of an explanation only, ?. c. they are put into rela¬ 
tion to other substances. Thus the judgments quoted are descrip¬ 
tive in form, but explanatory in sense, and their adequate form 
is, therefore, a substantival predicate, c. g. 'Strafen sind nutzliehe 
Einrichtungen’, ’aller Anfang ist ein schweres Unternchmen’, 'Grunde 
sind wohlfeile Auskuriftsmittel'. As to this addition of a notion 
of substance, Wundt maintains (op. rit. p. 188): ’In Wahrheit den- 

‘ The terms 'tempora!' and 'intemporal' as applied to the sense of a verb 
are used hy Xoreen (Yärf språk, V, iii p. sq.) and correspond to what 
Sweet (A AV»; /?»</. Gram. /. 7o.?> denoles as delinile' and 'iiidefinile* tenses. 
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ken wir uns bei jenen Urtheilen (t. e. 'Strafen sind mTtzlich’, etc.) 
an und fur sicli schon in unbestinunterer Weise einen derartigen 
BegrilY hinzu; wir denken sie nicht als beschreibende, sondern von 
vornherein als erklarende Urlheile'. Also truly descriptive judg- 
nients may casily be turned into the form of an explanatory judg- 
ment and they adopt Ihen also an explanatory sense. Tliis is the 
case if, instead of saying ’der WasserstofT ist elektropositiv’, der 
Diamant ist stark lichtbreehend', we use the form ’der WasserstofT 
ist ein elektropositives Element’, 'der Diamant ist ein stark licht- 
hreehender Krystall*. Tliis is in Wundt’s opinion also the case if 
we repeat in the prcdicate the same notion of substance that con- 
stitutes Ihe subject of the descriptive judgment. He says (op. 
rit. p. 190), AVenn ieh statt des einfach beschreibenden Urtheils: 
»dieser Berg ist hoch und steil» sage: »dieser Berg ist ein holier 
und steilcr Berg», so habe ieh durch die Wiederholung des Gegen- 
slaiidshegriffes etwas hinzugefugt, was zwar die Richtigkeit des Ur¬ 
theils nicht verfuidert, aber woran doch in der einfachen Beschrei- 
hung nicht gedacht war, denn diese beabsichtigte keineswegs den 
gegebencn Berg unter eine allgemeine Glasse von Bergen zu sub- 
smnircn’. Tlius the explanatory judgment rcprcsents the general 
form into which all judgments may, if necessary, he transformed. 


Lastly, if the prcdicate is a notion of substance (Gcnstandsbo- 
griff) the judgment is designated as explanatory (’Das erklfirende 
Urtheil'). Flere the substance containcd in the prcdicate, is meant lo 
explain the notion of substance represented hy the subject, by bcing 
put into a comparative relation to it. The niorphological characteristic 
of the prcdicate is the substantival form, and ils predieational elemenl 
is niostly verbum suhstantivum, *. c. the copula, which liere has 
ils principal spliere of application. Also here it is a characlerislic 
of the predicate-verb that it has intemporal sense. The category of 
explanatory judgments represents the lalest and at the same time 
the highest form of judgment. As already mentioned, it is able 
to impress its form on the otlier kinds of judgments. Even a nar- 
ralive judgment of the type 'Krösus war König von Lydien’ may 
he expressed explanatorily: 'Krösus ist ein gewesener König von 
Lydien’. This catholicity of application is due to the fact 'dass der 
Standpunkt der Erklärung wirklich der allgemeinste ist, den unsor 
Denken den Gcgenständen gogenfiber einnimint’ (op. rit. 191). 
And, in fact, it is this ijunlity that has induced logicians to eom- 
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mit the error of considering the explanatory judgnient as ’die all- 
gemeingultige Form, welche die Logik an Stelle aller andern Ur- 
theilsformen zu setzen habe’ ( op . dt. p. 192). The logical import- 
ance of the explanatory judgment consists in the fact that it is 
the only form of judgment in which two substances may be com- 
pared in a direct manner and, therefore, examined as to their 
mutual relation. Consequently, it is this category that represents 
the forms of relation of the judgments. Again the relations 
which substances that are comparable, may logically present, 
are four in number, viz. relation of identity, of subsumption, of 
co-ordination, and of dependency. The explanatory judgment is, there¬ 
fore, subdivided by Wcndt into four categories according to the 
nature of the relation existing between the notions compared. 

Thus he institutes a judgment of identity. The identity 
may be formål, e. g. ’A ist A’, 'die Aerzte sind Aerzte', 'die Ad- 
vocaten sind Advocaten’. The first example presents also real 
identity since it is meant to corroborate emphatically the identity 
of a notion with itself. ’A = A’ is therefore used as the symbol 
of the logical law of identity. In the two other examples the ident- 
ty is merely formal, because the predicate is meant to hold forth 
a particular quality of the subject; or, as Wundt* truly says, ’13ei 
Urtheilen wie »die Aerzte sind Aerzte», »die Advocaten sind Ad¬ 
vocaten» soll das Prudicat an irgend eine, meistons nirht ruhmliche 
Eigenschaft dieser Berufsclassen erinnern’. The subject and the 
predicate are here used in different senses and we are, therefore, 


not concerned with prcdieations of identity. These judgments are 
denoted by Wundt as subsumptive (= predic. of subsumption), which 
is only consistent with his opinion that a descriptive judgment 
(comprised in our 'predication of attribution’) alwavs assumes an 
explanatory aspect, if to the notion of quality is addod a notion 
of substance. 


The identity may also be real and the members identified are 
then generally different in form, e. g. 'Aristoteles ist der Bogrfm- 
der der Logik’, 'a 55 = b 8 + c 8 ’, etc. To this category belongs every 
good scienlific definition, c. g. 'der Wasserstoil ist das Element vom 
kleinsten Atomgewicht’. Yet, the identity between subject and pre¬ 
dicate must not here be considered as absolute; for if so, they 

• f v 

would also be formally identical as in the case ’A = A’. Rut the 
discrepancy in sense between the notions identified is disregnrded 
and they are considered as identical only from a eertnin poinf of view. 


1 Wundt, op. cit., 191. 
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Next, ;i judgment of subsumption is instituted. This im- 
plies an indication of tlic generic category to which a notion be- 
longs, and its object is consequently to dassify our nolions. The 
subordinate notion is generally represented by the subject, and thc 
superordinate, by the predicate Such is always the case when 
the copula alone indicates the subsumption. A real classification 
is involved in judgments such as 'dies ist ein Haus’, ’der Wolf ist 
cin Raubthier’, ’die Sonne ist ein Fixstern’. But the subsumptive 
judgment is extended aiso to cases that originally are not meant 
to be conccived as subsumptive and, according to Wundt, this cate¬ 
gory has thus got such an enormous prevalence that it comprises 
the majority of our judgments. Wundt is then referring to sen- 
tenees of the typc ’diescr Berg ist ein hoher und steiler Berg’, 
er ist ein guter Mann’, etc. Ile adinits, however, that this extended 
u~e of the subsumptive judgment is not justified by the actual de- 
inands of our thinking, and that such formal subsumptions should 
be kept apart from real ones. And yet, he finds it preferable to 
range thein under the subsumptive rather than under the de- 
scriptive category. 

As a special case of the subsumptive judgment is instituted 
by Wundt the partly subsumptive judgment or cross-judgment, 
which is a case of the 'partieular’judgment, e. g. 'nur einige A sind 
B*, es gibt Parallelograinme, welche rechtwinklige Figuren sind’. 

Moreover, a judgment of co-ordination is distinguished. As 
>uch in a restricted sense is denoted the case when the co-ordina¬ 
tion itself is the purpose of the judgment, c. g. ’A ist B coordi- 
nirt’, A ist zu B disjunct. correlat, conträr, contingent’. But the 
domain of this judgment is extended by Wundt to comprise also 
the case when the predicate contains co-ordinate members, eacli 
of which has the subject as a superordinate notion, e. g. ’die 
(»rundfarben sind Roth, Grun und Violett’, ’die blattlosen Krypto¬ 
gamen sind Algen, Pilze und Flechten’ (= conjunctive combination), 
diese blattlose Kryptogamische Pflanze ist entweder eine Alge, 
oder ein Pilz oder eine Flechte’ (= disjunctive combination). It 
should be noliced, however, that this extcnsion of the co-ordinate 
judgment is only made when the co-ordinate members of the pre¬ 
dicate re present a comphtc division of the subject. If they do 
not, Wundt evidently conceives the judgment as subsumptive. 
Again, when the co-ordinate members are represented by the sub- 
ject. In- considers the sentence as a judgment of subsumption or 
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of identity as tlic ca se may be. As cxamples of the former altern- 
ative are adduced, 'Roth und Grun siud Grundfarben’, 'Sehwarz 
und Weiss sind Lichlunterschiede’, ’Rotb, Grun und Violett siud 
Grundfarben’. In llie last example the co-ordinate members imply 
a complete division of the notion represented by the predicale. Thev 
are not eonceived as a whole, however, but eaeli of them is put inlo 
relation to the notion contained in the predicate. But if sueh 
a comprehension of the members is made, wc are concerned with 
a predication of identity. c. g. 'Roth, Grun und Violett sind div 
Grundfarben’. 

As a partieular form of the disjunctive judginent is considered 
the alternative judginent, where the members co-ordinated are 
only two in number. These members may be correlative notions 
or else disjunct ones, only two of the disjunct notions einbraced 
by the subjeet reeeiving attention. The disjunctive judgment 
serves the purpose of division or of distinction, but the alternative 
judgment has mainly in view a distinction. As illustrations of al¬ 
ternative judgments are quoted, 'Dreiecke sind entweder (theilsl 
gleichseitig oder (theils) ungleichseitig’, ’die Kieselsfiure ist ent¬ 
weder amorph oder krystallinisch’, ’die Gebirge können entweder 
durch verticale Erhebung oder durch horizontale Faltung der Erd- 
oberfläche entstehen', 'das Personalpronomen bezeichnet entweder 
eine einzelne Person oder eine Mehrheit’, ’der Uranus reflectirl 
entweder bloss Sonnenlicht oder er ist zugleich in geringem G rade 
selbstleuchtend’, ’die Ilauptunterschiede der Erdoberflache sind 
Land und Meer’. 

Lastly, a judgment of dependency is included among the 
forms of relation. This is meant to express a relation of depen¬ 
dency between the notions compared. Wundt maintains that lo- 
gical dependency scarcely ever appears as a relation between two 
notions only, but that a notion has a relation of dependency to 
several others, which at the same ti me must be eonceived as having 
certain mutual relations. At least one of the two principal parts 
of a judgment must, therefore, be composed of more notions tlian 
one, and besides it is generally desirable that the nature of the 
dependency should be expressly indicaled. Thus 'motion’ may be 
eonceived as a notion dependent on space, only if, at the same 
time. the notion of time [i. e. the temporal change of an objeet) 
is taken into consideration. Otherwise it is onlv possiblo to form 
siu*h general judgineiils as *die Bewegung ist vom Raumc ul>- 
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hängig’, wltore lite nature of tlie depemlency is not expressed. 

Bul if \vo want to determine this nature, il may be done by 
saying ’die Bewcgung ist die Ortsverftndcrung eines Gegenslandes itu 
Hamn'. It would. however, serve tlie purpose of a definition bette 1 * 
lo say, ’\venn ein Gegenstand seinen Ort im Raume verändert, so 
bewcyt er sich’. For, tlie conjunction ’\venn’ indicates the nature 
of tlie dependency; it denotes that the change of place in space 
is the eondition on which the conception of motion originates. 

Wuxdt niaintains, therefore, that the contpound judgment is parti- 
cularly apt to express dependency between notions, and further 
’dass das ganze Abhängigkeitsurtheil in zwei oder mehrere rnit 
einander verbundene Urtheile sich gliedert*. Thus the tvvo tnetn- 
bers that present a relation of dependency are generally represen- 
ted by secondary judgrnents and the nature of the dependency is 
expressed by the conjunction. This nature may be of local, tem- 
poral, or conditional aspect. Consequently the judgrnents of de¬ 
pendency consisting of two secondary judgrnents — and any 
others are not considered by Wundt — may be divided into three 
main categories. These are: the judgment of local relation, 
e. y. Vo die Alpenflora beginnt, da gedeihen keine Waldbäume 
niehr’; ’er eilte dahin, woher der Hulfruf katn’; the judgment of 
teinporal relation, e. y. nachdem die Schlacht geschlagen war* 
zog sich das Heer zuruck’; 'sobald der Fruhling anfängt, kommen 
die Schwalben’; the judgment of conditional relation. The 
last category is subdivided into four minor classes. These are: the 
judgment of conditional i ty ('das Begrundungsurtheil’), c. y- 
’wenn Dreiecke gleiche Ilölte und gleiche Grundlinie haben, so 
Itaben sie gleichen Flächeninhalt’; ’weil der Weltraum von einem 
inateriellen Medium erfullt ist, so kann sich das Liclit fortptlanzen 
zwischen den Gestirnen’; (the former example contains the more 
general relation of logical eondition, the latter the more partieular 
relation of causality); the judgment of quality,e. y. 'wie der Herr, 
so dqr Diener*; 'es ist wahrscheinlich, dass die meisten chemischen 
Elemente zusammengesetzt sind’; the judgment of purpose, e. y. 

Vozu wir bestimmt sind, ist uns unbekannt'; the judgment of 
instrumentality, e. y. er weiss nicht, womit er sich Anerken- 
nung erwerben soll'. 

We have given a detailed account of the division of judg- Predication- 
nients made by Wundt front the point of view of the forms of 
the prodicate. We have been anxions to do so because the rlassi- 

Jication. 
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distinctions matlo aro cliielly of a prudioational naturo and rovoal 
the way in wliich the predicational problem has been approachcd 
by logicians. Let us now consider in what measure Wundts clas- 
sification is acceptable from a granunatical point of view. 

For one thing, we must object to the very principlo of taking 
the forms of the predicate as a basis of division of the judgments. 
True, these forms are evidently meant to represent different sensos 
of the predicate, and such senses as imply a diflerence in the 
qualification of the subject. But since a predicational classification 
of the judgments must be considered as the roal purpose of 
Wundt’s division, this airn should havo boen distinctly indicatod 
and the form should have played a secondary part. But, in his 
classification, the morphological aspoct is considered as an cquully 
important factor as the sonso. Therefore, the oll-recurring eon- 
flict betwoen form and sense has forced him to denoto perhaps 
the majority of judgments as belonging to ono catogory in form* 
but to another in sense, and to institule the notion of 'mixed’ 
judgments. His formalistie tendency is especially apparent wlien 
he considers as a subsumptive judgment the sentcnce 'diesor Berg 
ist ein hoher und steiler Berg’. It is evident that the repetition 
of the same substanee represented by the subject, cannot imply a 
material change of the sense of the predication 'dieser Borg ist 
hoch und steil’. This is the more conspicuous booauso to the 
speaker s consciousness the repetition appoars as superiluous and 
unnatural. Both judgments are descriptive or, as we call it, predie- 
ations of attribution. Moreover, judgments such as Aerzte sind 
Aerzte’ are denoted as subsumptive judgments, merely booauso the 
principal part of the predicate is a substantive. But this substantivo 
is only meant to involve a quality characteristic of the subject 
and we are, therefore, in fact concerned with descriptive judgments, 
i. e. predications of attribution. In both these ca ses Wuxdt ad- 
mits that such subsumptive judgments must be kept apart from 
true judgments of subsumption, i. c. such that imply an information 
about the extension of the subject. It is his formalistie view that 
prevents him from considering them as descriptive judgments. 
The sentences ’er ist mude’, 'er ist bereit etwas zu thun’ are do¬ 
noted as descriptive in form, because of the adjectival part of the 
predicate, but as narrative in signification, because of the tempo- 
ral sense of the predicate-verb. It is another proof of his formal- 
istio tendency when he maintains that the narrative naturo of 
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these connexions is conlirmed by tliu fact tlml tlu? predieate may 
be Ilimed into verbal form, c. g. er ist ermudct’, ’er hat sieli be- 
reit erklärt’. 

We admit that therc is an element of truth in Wundts three- 
fold distinction of the judgments according as the form of t lie 
predieate is verbal, adjectival, or substantival. For these forms 
represent very often — but by no ineans always — three different 
ways in which the predieate qualifies the subject. But this predi- 
ralional truth has not been clearly conceived. On the contrary, 
it has been obscured by Wundt, not only by disregarding the sense 
of the judgments in favour of their form, but also by instituling 
temporal or intemporal sense on the part of the predicate-verb as 
another leading characteristie of judgments meant to be classified 
as to the form of the predicates. Also this lutter criterion as 
handled by Wundt, results in classificatory diffieulties. True, the 
diflerence between temporal and intemporal sense generally implies a 
diflerence in predicational aspeet. This is particularly the case 
when the predicate-verb denotes activity or state. Jf it has in- 
lernporal sense, then this involves that the activity or the state 
in question is conceived as a characteristie of the grammatical 
subject, even if the latter, logically speaking, is an object,c. g. ’he 
drinks a great deal’, ’he is generally tired’, these oranges peel 
easily’. In this case we are no doubt eoncerned with descriptive 
judgments, /. c. predications of attribution. This diflerence be¬ 
tween a funetion as a temporal oecurrence and as a characteristie 
quality, is sometimes implied in the material import of the verb, 
c. g. ’the boy stammered out a reply’, ’the boy stuttered '. Now 
Wundt ’s narrative category principally embraces judgments where 
the predicate-verb denotes an activity or a state. It is evidentlv 
for this reason that lie has established temporal sense of the pre¬ 
dicate-verb as a leading characteristie of this category, and de- 
signated it as 'narrative’. He has then been forced to stick to 
the consequences and to eonsider intemporal sense as character- 
istic of the descriptive and the explanatory judgments. From a 
predicational point of view it is an absurdity to eonsider senten- 
ces such as 'der Himmel ist blau’ and der Himmel tvar blau’ as 
different types of judgments. The close affinity between them is 
recognized by Wundt by designating the latter judgment as 'mixed'. 
The absurdity of his distinction becomes still more salient if we 
eonsider that the great majoritv of descriptive and explanatory 
judgments must be denoted as mixed’. Therefore, when the pre- 
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dicatc-verb does not express an aclivity or a slate, ils teniporal 
or inlemporal sense sliould generally not be laken as a mark of 
predicational difference; but there may be exceptions to this rule 
r. g. 'misgovernment causes dissatis fa ction’ (= praed. attributionis). 

Tbere is another point worthy of notice when we criticize 
Wundt’s predicational classification of the judgments. This is lliat 
considerations perhaps logically justitied are takeu as predicational 
criteria, though, linguistically speaking, they are of no predicational 
importance. Of this nature is his opinion Ihat abstracts cannot be 
made the subjcct of a narralion or a description, but of an ex- 
planation only. For this reason he maintains that a judgmenl 
such as ’die Tugend begluckt’ is narrative in form, but explana- 
tory in sense, and that scarcely anv semological difference ariscs, 
if it is tumed into the explanatory form ’die Tugend ist ein be- 
gluckender Seelenzustand’. But there is, no doubt, a distinct se¬ 
mological difference between the two judgments. In spite of all 
logical considerations the former appears to the speaker’s instinct 
as a purely descriptive judgment (= pred. of attribution), since the 
verb has intcmporal sense and implies that virtue is of such a nature 
that it makes man happy. Again, the latter sentence is a judg- 
nient of relation or, more particularly determined, a judgment of 
subsumption, though with an admixture of description. Judgment> 
of the type ’aller Anfang ist schwer’ are by Wundt considered lo 
be descriptive in form, but explanatory in sense. He maintains 
that we here mentally add a notion of substance to the predicate. 
We deny this addition; but even if we really made it, we cannot find 
that the sentence ? aller Anfang ist ein schweres Unternelnnen , is 
a judgment of relation. We are not here concerned with a sub¬ 
sumption of the abstract subject and, therefore, the addition of the 
substance does not change the predicational nature of the judg¬ 
ment. It is also difficult to concur in Wundts opinion that, when 
a descriptive judgment forms part of a definition, it is immediately 
turned into an explanatory judgment (cf. above, p 33). 

To sum up our objections to WiNirrs main division of the 
judgments according to the form of the predicate. We object to 
the very basis of his division. For this division has no logical 
or semological importance, unless il is meant to be of predica¬ 
tional nature. Therefore. the predicational point of view sliould 
havo boen distinct)v nmeeivod and carried out in his classification. 
We also object to bis .adoption of teniporal or inlemporal sense 
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as a loading eharaeteristic of his categories, since llii^ distinction 
d»»es not alwavs iinply a predieational diflerence and hesides brings 
ahoul elassificatory absurdities. Lastly, we must object to sueb 
logical considerations in bis classification of Ibe judgments as are 
at variance willi Ibe predieational aspect they present to tbe 
speaker’s consciousness. 

We tiave already admitted lliat Wundts division of tbe ju dg- Subdivision 
ineiils according to tlieir predicate-forms contains a certain 
aniount of predieational trutli. The forms of relation of tbe judg¬ 
ments eonstitute in faet a predieational category of sucli im- 
portance that it sbould be instituted as a principal seetion of tbe 
logical predications. Its characteristie feature is that it implies a 
eoniparison between two substances as to tlieir niutual relation in 
respect to extension or dependeney. We will term this category 
predications of relation. Again, tbe narrative and tbe de- 
scriptive judgments have that in common that they imply sucb 
quatifications of the subject as do not refer to its extension or 
dependeney. They may, tberefore, be comprised in one cate¬ 
gory that, for want of a better naine, we shall call predications 
of qualification. 

If we examine tbe latter category, it stands out as a con- 
spicuous feature that, in one class of predications, tbe subject is 
qualitied as performing a funetion, in another class, as not. This 
diflference is, no doubt, of such importance that it sbould be 
taken as a mark of predieational discrepancy. The funetion may 
be of an active nature, e. y. ’be ran’, Te listened’, Te looked at it’, 

’he thought of it’. It may also be of a passive, /. e. perceptive 
nature, e. y. ’be felt cold’, ’be lieard it’, ’be saw it', Te realized 
it’. The former case may be denoted as predications of ac- 
tion, tbe latter case, as predications of perception. 

Tbe predicative contiexions that imply inaetivity on tbe part 
of the subject may be divided into a long series of subvarieties. 

It is, bowever, unnecessarv, for our present purpose, to diseuss tlieir 
division in detail. Yet, there are three categories that seem lo 
us especially wortby of notice. One is tbe case when the pre- 
dicate qualifies tbe subject as being in (or coming into) a certain 
state or condition. If tbe subject is personal, tlien tbe predicate 
refers to tbe^state of its emotional, volitional, conceptual, or phy- 
sical life. e. y. 'be is angry’, 'lie wislied it’. ’be believes. knows it’. 
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lie is sleepy, ill, mad'. Il‘ the subject is nou-persoiial. tlieii tlie pre- 
dieate refers to the integrity ol' its eonstitulive condition or form 
of existence, c. y. the vapour condensed inlo water’, 'the rock is 
crumbling’, 'the apple is rotten’; 'the road is in good condition'. 
We will call this category predications of state. Another ca- 
tegory to be noticed is the case when the predieate only refers 
to the speaker’s attitude towards the reality, i. t. the validity of tlie 
subject, which then generally represents an occurrence, an attribution. 
or a relation, c. //. 'it is possible, certain, that he will do it’, 'it is 
evident that this is true’, 'it is a fact that the oak is a tree'. Here 
belongs also such a sentence as 'ein Gewitter ist möglich', which is 
justly interpreted by Bexno Erdmaxn 1 as equivalent to: ’es ist 
möglich dass ein Gewitter eintritt’. But he is wrong when con- 
sidering the sentence 'jene Maschine ist möglich’ as having tlie 
import ’es ist möglich dass jene Maschine konstruirt wird'; for 
it can ha ve no other meaning than: 'jene Maschine ist möglich 
zu konstruiren, ist konstruirbar’. But this implies that the pre- 
dicate refers to the qualities of the subject and that we are, there- 
fore, concerned with that kind of predication we have called pne* 
dicatio objecti A* attributionis. Thus we may institute apredication 
of validity. It mav also be called predication of modality, if 
we restrict the notion ot modality to refer only to the speaker s 
degree of certainty as to the relation to reality presented by the 
subject. 

This notion of modality should not be confused with tlie 
notion of existence. The former refers to a subjective state of 
the speaker, the latter regards the objeclive fact of reality. When 
the notion of reality constitutes the predieate, we are concerned 
with a predication of existence, c. g. 'God exists'; 'there are 
no ghosts’. The existential predications eannot escape being mo¬ 
dal ly moditied any more than every other sentence. Thus, the 
connexion ’God exists’ is synonymous to the sentences 'Gods 
existence is certain’, it is a fact that God exists'. But the pre- 
rational diflerence is that the predieate is constituted, in one case. 
by the notion of existence, in the other case, by the notion of 
modality. In the category of existential predications should also 
be ineluded sentences where an abstraet substance is denoted to 


1 ElUiMANN. <>l>. cit.. 
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have existence eithor in general, or vvith a specified restriction. 
A sentence such as ’there is truth in his words’ appears to the 
speaker’s consciousness as predieationally equivalent to the judgment 
'there is a wolf in the wood’. In our opinion either sentence is 
just as logically formed as the other at least to the speaker’s in- 
stinct. We cannot, therefore, admit that Benno Erdmann is justified 
in considering that in the German sentence ’Falsch ist nicht in 
inir', the pronoun constitutes the logical subject, i. e. that the logical 
analysis here deviates from the grammatical one. We have al¬ 
ready maintained that tense-aspects have no influence on the 
predicational nature of the sentences. We must, therefore, consider 
as existential predications also connexions of the type ’a storm 
originated' (t. e. came into existence), ’the storm ceased’ (i. e. lost 
existence). Also the expressions 'happen’, 'take place’, etc. must 
be conceived as existential verbs in predications of the type ’an 
aeeident happened, took place’. 


All the other predications that presuppose inactivity on the 
part of the subject we shall comprise under one single category 
that mav be called predication of attribution. They repre- 
sent a great variety of qualifications of the subject. Thus, for 
instance, the subject may be determined as to its impression on 
our senses and feelings, e. g. 'this is heavy, soft, red, hot’; 'this 
tastes, sounds, smells, looks nice’, 'this is liorrid, agreable, sur- 
prising, joyful, etc ’ It may also be determined as to accidents 
perceptiblo by our intelligence, v. g. ’he is brave, stupid, elever 
etc. The subject may further be qualified in respect to weights 
and ineasures or to its material vallie, e. g. 'this weighs two 
pounds’, ’the wall was ten feet in tengtli’, 'this costs 2 d\ The 
qualification may consist in adding an exteriör attribute to the 
subject, implying a coexistence of two substances, c. g. ‘the man liad 
grov liairs’, ’Iic wore a beard’, ’tho sky was cloudless’, ’the 
axe had a handle’. It may also consist in indicating the po¬ 
sition or the material of the subject, c. g. The house was situ- 
ated on a hill’; The watch was of gold’. The subject may 
also be determined in the way that a funetion, or a state, or even 
a relation to another substance may be conceived as a eharae- 


terislic quality of il, c. g. ’he quarrels ofton’ (-= is quarrelsome) 
Tu* skates verv well* (= is a good skalor) Tio is always sleepy’, 
inisgovernment causes dissntisfaetion'. In the predications of 
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attribution we ought to include also the case when the subject is 
dcnoted as possossing a thing or as being somebody’s properly, 
c. g. ’a peasant owns the horse’, the horse betongs to a peasant’ 
(= predication of possession). All these examples will suffice to 
illustrate the multiplicitv of the kinds of qualification comprised 
in the term ’predication of attribution’. 

We have alreadv recognized the propriety of instituting pre- 
dications of relation as a main category of logieal connexions. 
Wundt’s subdivision of judgments of relation seems to be also 
linguistically adequate. We will, therefore, establish the four sub- 
categories predications of identity, of subsumption, ol 
co-ordination, and of dependency. But in so doing, we shall 
not adopt in every respect his delimitation of the corresponding 
logieal categories. The limits of predications of identity do not 
doviate from those of his judgments of identity. Again, the limits 
of predications of subsumption must not entirely coincide willi 
those of judgments of subsumption as drawn bv Wundt. Wc have 
already raised objections to his view that we are concerned willi 
a subsumption, i. e. a classifiration of the subject, in ca ses such 
as Mieser Berg ist ein hoher und steiler Berg’, 'Aerzle sind 
Aerzle’, aller Anfang ist ein schweres Unternehmen’. We have 
d eno t od these judgments as predications of attribution, and we 
have adduced Ihem as examples of Ihe fact that Wundt in 
bis classification oflen pays too much attention to the form at 
Ila.* oxpon.se of the sense. When Wundt designates as parlly 
subsumplive judgments sentences of the type ’es gibt Parallelo- 
gramme, welclie rechtwinklige Figuren sind’, then lie has aban- 
doned the predicational point of view and adopted a semo- 
logical consideration in as much as the sentenee is a synonym of 
Ihe truly subsumplive judgment 'einige Figuren sind Parallelo- 
gramme*. But it is a self-evident matter that a predicational clas¬ 
sification of a sentenee should not be determined by its synonyms. 
The judgment in question represents, no doubt, a predication of 
rxistence, tliough it has as a synonym a predication of subsumption. 

The limits of judgments of co-ordi nation as drawn by Wundt, 
cannot be accepled from a predicational point of view. For this 
view requires that as predications of co-ordination should be eon- 
sidered only connexions where the predicate determines the subject 
as eo-ordinate with another substance. This is the ease only willi 
bis judgments of co-ordination in a restrictod sense, e. g. ‘A ist B 
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coordinirt’. But such a judgment as die Grundfarben sind Roth, 
Grun und Violett’ must not be conceived as a predication of co-or- 
dination merely because the members of the predicate are co-ordi- 
nate. The predicate determines here the subject as the super- 
ordinate notion of each of the members of the predicate, which, 
therefore, must be co-ordinate notions. If this distributive relation 
is salient, \ve have to do with a predication of subsumption, and 
verbum substantivum has then an import equivalent to the verb 
'enibrace’. But we believe that the sentence generally stands out 
as a predication of identity, since the members of the predicate 
rcpresent a coniplete division of the sphere of the subject. In this 
ca se the co-ordinate notions are conceived as a whole that is 
identificd with the notion represented by tlie subject. Wukdt 
maintains that the sentence ‘Roth, Grun und Violett sind die Grund» 
farben’ is a judgment of identity, and we concur in this inter¬ 
pretation. Rut he considers that the subject is here represented 
by the initial member (comprising the three coloiir-names). In our 
opinion this member conslitutes the psychological predicate. If 
we reverse the order of the members, it has still this funclion 
and the connexion continues to be a predication of identity (rf. 
above, p. 12, 10). However, we should perhaps admit that the ron- 
Ioxt mav be such that in this case the sentence involves a pre¬ 
dication of subsumption. 

A still greater deviation from the prcdicational point of view 
represent Windts examples of the alternative judgment*, which 
lie denotes as a particular kind of the judgment of co-ordination. 
In fact, Wuxdt himself proclaims that the alternative judgment 
mainly serves the purpose of distinction and not that of division. 
But this implies from a prcdicational point of view that these 
judgments do not readily represent predications of relation. Tlius 
the connexions 'Dreiecke sind entweder gleichseitig oder ungleich- 
seilig’, ’die Kieselsåure ist entweder amorph oder krystallinisch 
are rather predications of attribution tlian connexions of subsump¬ 
tion. As predications of attribution must evidently be interpreted 
also the judgments ’das Personalpronomen bezeiclmet entweder eine 
einzelne Person oder eine Mehrheit*; Mer Uranus reflectirt entweder 
bloss Sonnenlicht oder er ist zugleich in geringem Grade selbst- 
leuchtend’; Mie Gebirge könneu entweder durch verticale Erhebung 
oder durch jiorizontale Faltung der Erdobertlfiche entstehen’. Again, 
the judgment Mie Ilauplunlcrsehicdc der Erdoberflache sind Land 
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vind Meer’, is in our opinion a predication of identity. Thus it is 
evident that Wundt has here entirely neglected the predicational 
point of view. He has adopted semological considerations that 
have nothing to do with the forms of relation of the predications, 
if these forms are meant to refer to the extension or to the de- 


pendency of the subject as eompared with the predieate. Only 

judgments of the type 'A ist B coordiniert’ seem to represent 

true predications of co-ordination. Yet, in this category may be 

included examples of the following kind: W. Besant, Ivory Ga(& 
ch. ix 132. Sadness is only a passing cloud: anxiety is only a touch of 
east-wind, evil and pain are only fleeting shadows. True, the ultimate 

import of these connexions is that the subject is determined by 
the predieate as having a certain quality, and from this point of 
view they may be denoted as predications of attribution. But the 
determination is here made in a roundabout way. For, the sub¬ 
ject is formally denoted as co-ordinate with a notion contained in 
the predieate and it follows from this that the subject is dis- 
tinguished by the quality that represen Is the point of view from 
which the co-ordination has been made. It is, therefore, preferable 


to denote sentences of this type as predications of co-ordination. 


The linguistic delimilation of predications of dependency can- 
uot coincide witli the delimitation of judgments of dependency as 
given by Wundt. Ile has here entirely discarded the predicational 
point of view. He does not pay any attention to the question as to 
whether there is a relation of dependency between the subject and 
the predieate. He has only adduced one example of this kind, i. c. 
die Bewegung isl vom Raume abhangig’, but he considers it to 
be of no intorest from the point of view of dependent judgments. 
Now, there are dependent clauses and principal clauses. This fart 
has caught his attention so that he considers judgments of de¬ 
pendency to bo represented hy compound sentences only, because 
they contain two snbjudgments. And, in faet. o ver v compound sen- 
tence consisting ofa principal elauscand a subordinateclause (exeluding 
a relative clause), is classed by Wundt as a judgment of depen¬ 
dency, no matter whether the subordinate clause is of local, temporal, 
conditional, causal, final, or instrumental character. On the contrarv, 
he considers all these different aspeets on the part of the subordinate 
clause to represent as many different kinds of dependency. He 
makes no exceplion if the graunnalical struclure is sucli that the 
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subordinate clause reprosents the subject, and thc principal clause, 
the predicate, and that these main parts of the judgment do not 
constitute comparable notions, e. g. 'es ist wahrscheinlich dass die 
meisten chemischen Elemente zusammengesetzt sind\ The exist- 
ence of a subordinate clause — that is the chief point; the relation 
between subject and predicate is no longer of any importance. 

From a predicational point of view, a dependent clause should 
not be conceived as other than an element of sentence that 
has not the form of a clause. This is evidently also Wundt’s 
opinion when he says ( op . cit 169), 'Den Sätzen »wenn ein 
Körper sich bewegt, durchlåuft er einen Raum», »wenn der Luft- 
druck zunimmt, steigt das Barometer*, »als die Sehlacht geschlagen 
war, zog sich das Heer zuruck», sind vollständig gleichwertig die 
andern: »ein sich bewegender Körper durchlåuft einen Raum», 
»das Barometer steigt bei zunehmendem Lufldruck», »das Heer zog 
sich zuruck nach geschlagener Sehlacht». Es ist darum auch nicht 
angemessen, bloss jene Urtheile, welche aus mehreren untergeord- 
neten bestehen, als zusammcngcsetztc zu bezeiehnen, da man hier- 
durch logisch völlig gleichwertige Denkacte von einander trennt’. Yet, 
Wundt does not pay attention to the consequences of his opinion, 
since not the simple sentences themselves, but only their compound 
counterparts are deseribed as judgments of dependency {op. cit. 208). 

It is evident that compound sentences cannot, as a rule, be 
classed as predications of dependency. Thus the sentence 'wenn 
ein Körper sich bewegt, durchlåuft er einen Raum’, should be de- 
scribed as a predication of attribution, since the predicate-verb has 
intemporal sense and therefore the activity of the subject is conceived 
as a quality. The nearest synonymous relative of the sentence is 
scarcely a predication of dependency, i. e. the sentence scarcely 
means 'the passing of an object through a space is due to its 
motion’. It is rather a predication of identity, meaning ’the pass¬ 
ing of an object through a space is motion'. Also the sentence 
\venn der Lufldruck zunimmt, steigt das Barometer’ should be 
considered as a predication of attribution, the action of the subject 
being conceived as a quality. Its synonymous relative is, no doubt, 
a predication of dependency, i. e. 'the rising of the barometer is 
due to inereasing atmospheric pressure’. Again, the sentence ’als die 
Sehlacht geschlagen war, zog sich das Heer zuruck’ is obviously 
a predication of action and its synonymous equivalent is, in our 
opinion, a predication of attribution, i. e. 'the retiring of the army 
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took place afler the fighting of the battle’. A prcdication ot vali- 
dity is represented by the judgment ’es ist wahrscheinlich, dass 
die meisten chemischen Elemente zusammengesetzt sind’. In the 
following example we have to do with a predication of state: ’er 
weiss nicht, womit er sich Anerkennung erwerben soll’. As a 
conversion of this type should be considered the sentence ’wozu wir 
bestimmt sind, ist uns unbekannt’. It is unnecessary to determine 
the predicational nature of the other examples of judgments of 
dependency adduced by Wundt. Suffice it to state that, also in them 
as in their synonymous relatives, there is no vestige of a pre¬ 
dicational dependency. Only in the case of judgments of conditionality 
(das Begrundungsurtheil), do we admit that the synonyms of the 
examples given, but not, as a rule, these examples themselves, are 
predications of dependency. We have seen that such was the case 
with the sentence ’wenn der Luftdruck zunimmt, steigt das Baro¬ 
meter’. The same is also the case with the sentences ’wenn 
Dreiecke gleiche Hölie und gleiche Grundlinie haben, so haben sie 
gleichen Flächeninhalt’, ’weil der Weltraum von einem materiellen 
Mediurn erfullt ist, so kann sich das Licht fortpflanzen zwischen 
den Gestirnen’. In accordance with the principle we have adopted 
for predicationally interpreting compound sentences, these two con- 
nexions should generally, though not always, be classed as pre¬ 
dications of attribution (cf. p. 17). We repeat our assertion made 
before, that a predicational analysis must as much as possible 
keep to the sense of the sentence as revealed in its form, and not 
to its synonyms, or else we have no fixed basis for a predicational 
analysis. 

From wliat precedes it is evident that Wundt’s examples of 
judgments of dependency are not to the point. For this eategory 
should only include cases where the subject is determined as 
having a relation of dependency to a notion contained in the pre- 
dicate, or vice verså. But Wundt has here evidently abandoned 
his principle that judgments of relation imply a comparison be- 
tween substances represented by the subject and the predicate, 
and that this comparison refers to their mutual relation as to ex- 
tension or dependency. He has not kept to the predicational 
point of view, and has even neglected the basis of his division, i. e. 
the forms of the predicate of the judgments. 

It remains to consider the question as to what relations should 
be designated as dependent. Whatever should be the answer 
from a logical point of view, for the present we will conceive as 
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relations of dependency the relation between antecedent and con- 
sequent, or between cause and eflfect, e. g. ’this led to the con- 
sequence that . ’this resulted in his defeat’, ’his illness was due 
to infection’. Moreover, we will conceive as dependent the relation 
between the thing or phenomenon öriginated and its source, or 
between an occurrence and its purpose, e. g. ’the inundation ori- 
ginated from heavy rains', ’his journey was undertaken in order to im- 
prove his health’. We may consequently establish four different kinds 
of predications of dependency, viz. predication of consequence, 
of causality, of origin, and of purpose. Thus we have 
here designated as dependent relations only those where an element 
of causality is distinguishable. 


Before discussing the subdivision of non-logical predications, Delimita- 
we must lay down the principle we have adopted in delimiting fo°* c £f 
this category. We must state more in detail when the grammatical äicationt* 
analysis does not coincide with the logical. This is equivalent to 
stating when a conversion of a sentence should be considered as 
a non-logical predication. 

There is one category of senlences that appear as converted, 
not to the speaker's instinct, but to his reflection, because the basis 
of comparison stands out as arbitrarily chosen. Such is often 
the case when the predicate-verb in the two sentences com- 
pared is different. Each appears as a conversion of the other. 

But, when so, neither of them should be considered as a non- 
logical predication. 


If we want to convert the subsumptive predication ’the oak 
is a tree\ then we cannot use the same morphological elements; 
for the expression ’a tree is the oak’ does not involve that the 


superordinate notion has become the subject and is indicated as in- 
cltiding the subordinate in its sphere. A conversion is, however, pre¬ 
sented if we say, ’the category of trees includes the oak’. In 
our opinion either predication is just as logical as the other. It 
is impossible to realize why the notion of less extension, t. e. the 
more substantial element, should here have the privilege of being 
the logical subject, irrespective of the form of the sentence. And 
vet this is the ullimate consequence of the definition of logical 
subject previously adduced. Let us take the predication of cau¬ 
sality 'this eircumstance caused his downfall’ and convert it into 
his downfall was due to this eircumstance’. Which of the two 
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reprcsents the logical, and which, the non-logical predication? This 
is impossible to decide, for each appears to the speaker’s instinct 
as logically independent of the other, i. e. as equally entitled to 
be taken as basis of comparison. In botli cases, therefore, the 
logical and the grammatical analyses must be considered to agree. 
Take a predication of attribution, c. g . ’you own the horse’, and 
convert it into ’the horse belongs to you\ We believe that 
also here both sentences appear to the speaker’s consciousness as 
logical, i. e. as non-converted constructions. This is not only due 
to the discrepancy in predicate-verbs which necessarily weakens 
the association between the expressions; it is also due to the 
narrow extent of the predicational subcategory involved (= prae- 
dicatio possessionis). The contrast between converted and non- 
converted sentences is here revealed only in a few verbs and 
is therefore less conspicuous, unless it occurs in the same verb. 
Therefore we cannot concur in Benno Erdmann’s opinion that, 
in the German sentence ’Dem Mutigen gehört die Welt’, the 
logical subject does not coincide with the grammatical (cf. above, 
p. 8). This example shows clearly which principle it is that, 
perhaps unconsciously, operates when such predications are con¬ 
sidered as non-logical. It is not the principle that the notion 
of less substantiality is the grammatical predicate. It is, we 
think, the idea that the predicational lype supposed to have the 
wider prevalence, is conceived as the normal and, therefore, as 
the logical type, whereas its corresponding conversion, because of 
minor frequency, easily appears as non-logical. This principle it- 
self is not to be rejected; only it has no application in the 
present case, and for reasons just mentioned. 

Take another predication of attribution, c. g. ’that rock con- 
tains iron’. As a conversion of it may be deemed the sentence 
’there is iron in that rock’. In this case the converted sentence 
belongs to another category of logical predications than its basis of 
comparison. The frequency of both expressions is very much the 
same. At any rate, from the point of view of our linguistic conscious¬ 
ness, we are equally justified in considering the former sentence 
as a conversion of the latter. This is tantamount to saying that 
we are also here destitute of a fixed basis of comparison. But, if 
so, we cannot admit with Benno Erdmann that an expression of 
an equivalent type, e. g. Talsch ist nicht in dir’ (= prsed. exist.), 
is a non-logical predication, even though its counterpart ’du bist 
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nicht falsch’ is of greater frequency. The verb constitute is in 
the sense ’to be the elements or material of which a thing con- 
sists’, correlative to the verb consist of that means ’to have as 
its constituent substance or elements’. Therefore, if we say 'the 
party consisted of his friends’ or ’his friends eonstituted the party’, 
we are coneerned with sentences that may be conceived as con- 
versions of each other. But we cannot here establish a principle 
for lixing the basis of eomparison and both sentences must there¬ 
fore be designated as logical. 

As a subcategory of predicgtions of attribution we have con- 
sidered the case when the subjeet is qualified as to its impression 
on our senses or feelings. Examples of sense-impressions are: 
’this is heavy, soft, red, hot’; ’this tastes, smells, sounds, looks nice’. 
It is impossible to conceive tliese and similar sentences as 
conversions of predications of perception. The same is the case 
with sentences where the predicate indicates an impression on 
our feelings, e. g. ’his manners are hateful, pleasant’. Yet, if the 
object of this impression is indicated, the sentences assume an- 
other predicational aspect, and it is not impossible to conceive 
them as conversions, e. g. ’his manners were pleasant, hateful to 
me’. The meaning is then 'his manners caused me pleasure, 
disgust’. The subjeet is here determined as the cause of the phe- 
nomenon implied in the predicate and we should therefore describe 
these sentences as predications of dependency. They may be 
conceived as conversions of the expressions ’I liked, I hated his 
manners', i. e. predications of state, or ’I found his manners plea¬ 
sant, hatefuP, i. e. predications of perception. Gertain it is, how- 
ever, that, to the speaker’s instinet, they do not appear as con¬ 
versions of predications of state or of perception. Therefore, such 
a connexion as ’his manners pleased me’ must be set down as a 
logical predication (= pr®d. dependentia?). Hence we must also 
reject Benno Erdmann’s opinion that in the German sentence 
’Dem Narren geföllt seine Weise wohl’, the logical and the grain- 
matical subjeet are represented by different morphems. The view 
on which he has based his interpretation must be either that he 
considers the corresponding predication of perception or of state 
as the normal mode of expression and, therefore, as the logical 
one, or else that he means that 'gefallen’ has aetually assumed 
the sense of a verb of perception or of state, i. e. to find pleasure 
in’, ’to be pleased with'. But neither premiss is true. Yet, ex- 
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perience shows that verbs denoting impression on our feelings and 
requiring an object as complement, may easily assume the sense 
of a verb of perception or of state, which involves that, instead 
of being used in predications of dependency, they are employed 
in predications of perception or of state. Thus, in English, the 
verb loathe is now a verb of perception or of state, meaning 'to 
feel or to have aversion or dislike to’, e. g. ’I loathe him’. But 
in OE. it only denoted impression on our feelings, implying ’to be 
hateful to somebody’, e. g. c. 893 K. jElfred, Oros. III ii § 3 |>ä 
Cassander ])set geäscode f)aet hio Öaem folce luÖade, fm gegaderade hé fird. 
We believe that this sense-development was principally due to 
inflexional facts, i. e. the dative and the nominative case coincided 
often in form in ME. But we do not deny that as a secondary 
cause has operated the semological affinity between a predication 
of dependency indicating sensational impression, and the corre- 
sponding predication of perception or of state. But since the 
former kind of predication is just as common as the latter kind, 
we need not assume that a verb of perceptive impression has 
been changed into a verb of perception or of state, unless this 
change is morphologically revealed. Therefore, we need not, with 

Benno Erdmann, consider that, in the German example 'mich reut 

___ • 

die Tat', the personal pronoun constitutes the logical subject, 
since the other substantial element of the sentence may be conceived 
as the grammatical subject and, therefore, the whole sentence has 
the character of a predication denoting effect on our feelings, t. e. 
'this deed caused me repentance’ (= praed. dependenti®). Yet in 
this particular example also the interpretation advanced by Erd¬ 
mann, may be justified, on account of associative influence from 
closely allied expressions. For, in such a sentence as 'mich reut 
dieser Tat’, we must for morphological and semological reasons 
consider mich as the logical subject, since no grammatical subject 
is expressed, which implies that the verb has here the sense ’to 
feel repentance’. 

Also German impersonal expressions as ’mich hungert', 'mich 
gelustet’, and their OE. counterparts ’mec hyngrej)’, ’mec lyste})’, are 
examples of a sense-development resulting in predications of per¬ 
ception or of state. The original sense of the predications and the re- 
sultant sense of them, may be designated as synonymous and, strictly 
speaking, also as conversions of each other. But neither ever appeared 
to the speaker’s instinct as a conversion, i. e. as a non-logical 
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predication. Let us examine OE. lystan and hyngran , both deri- 

vatives of the substantives lust and hungor, and both with seem- 

ingly impersonal constmctions, e. g. Walfish 52, and f)one &*gläucan 
»tes lystef). Metr. of Boeth. xxvi, 71. ac hi for öaem yrraÖum ear- 
des lyste. Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 35 séöe cymes to mé ne hyngreö hine. 

The import of desubstantival verbs is generally of such a nature 
that the substantival part has an adjunct relation to the indefinite 
verbal element involved, e. g. 'to pen (a letter)’, i. e. to write with 
a pen, 'to dog (a man)', t. c. to follow like a dog. But, theo- 
relically speaking, it is also possible to suppose that a desubstanti¬ 
val derivation may lead to the result that the substantive repre- 
sents the subject of the verbal element amalgamated with it. We 
believe that such was originally the case with impersonal verbs of 
the type represented by OE. lystan and hyngran. In other words, 
we mean that they originally meant 'lust, hunger seizes, takes 
hold of, attacks, etc.’ and that they, therefore, with their comple- 
ments constituted predications of action, though with abstract sub- 
jects (cf. mod. Engl. 'horror seized him', 'jealousy invaded him’). 
But if this is true, then it is a prerequisite that in OE. or, at any 
rate, in the prehistoric period when such verbs were formed, it 
was customary to use a substantive denoting a physical or a 
mental state, as the grammatical subject and to include the bearer 
of that state in the grammatical predicate. And, in fact, in OE., 

we’ often meet with sentences of this type, e. g. Beow. 232 hinc 
fyrwyt brsec mödgehygdum, hwaet f)ä men wäeron. Andreas 286 usie 
lust hwetej) on f)å léodmearce, Walfish 51, J>onne hine on holme 
hungor bysgaö. Wanderer 39, donne sorg and släp somod aetgaedere 
earmne ånhagan oft gebindad. Perhaps the original sense of a pre¬ 
dication of action was still alive in OE. in spite of the i-mutation 
of the verbs lystan and hyngran , which, no doubt, obscured their 
association with the corresponding substantives. If we claim that 
a grammatical subject should be morphologically independent, then 
we must admit that, in these predications, no grammatical subject 
is to be distinguished. If so, their nature of predications of action has 
been determined from a logical point of view. But this predication- 
al nature was soon obscured and the sentences assumed the 
aspect of predications of perception. In English the form has been 
accommodated to this sense-development, in German it has not. 

We have passed in review some converted sentences. They 
all have this in common that the predicate-verbs are different as 
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compared with those of their bases of comparison. They are also 
of such a nature that they themselves may equally well be con- 
ceived as non-converted, and the latter as their converted corre- 
spondents. Even if such correlative sentences offer a decided dif- 
ference in frequency, yet the type of minor frequency does not 
stand out to the speaker’s instinct as a conversion. This is then 
due not only to the diflference in predicate-verbs, which prevents 
a close association between the sentences compared; it is also 
due to the fact that the converted sentence may ha ve a form and 
a sense that refer it to a category of logieal predications whose 
represensatives cannot be conceived as converted, e. g. 'Falsch ist 
nicht in dir, ’there is iron in this rock' (= pracd. exist.), ’his manners 
pleased me’ (= praed. depend.). It is further due to the circum- 
stance that, in the case of predications of attribution or of relation, 
the great number of subcategories they comprise present true 
conversions comparatively rarely. These conversions do not then 
constitute categories sufficiently conspicuous to make semological 
equivalents, but with other predicates, appear to the speaker’s 
instinct as converted. Therefore, in them the grammatical and 
the logieal subject coincide. The examples of discrepancy between 
logieal and grammatical analyses advanced by Benno Erdmann, 
represent in fact such conversions (cf. p. 8). We have therefore 
been forced to deny that they are to the point. In sentences that 
are complete, but destitute of a grammatical subject, the logieal 
analysis results in predicational types, which wlien their morpho- 
logy admits of a grammatical analysis, always exhibit an agree- 
ment between the logieal and the grammatical interpretation. 
Thus, for instance, the OE. sentence ’mec hyngrej)’ constitutes 
either a predication of action or a predication of perception. But 
this shows that we are here concerned with logieal predications. 


There is another category of converted sentences than the 
one hitherto eonsidered. This category appears also to the spea- 
ker’s instinct as presenting true conversions, as exhibiting a real 
deviation from the logieal strueture of the sentences. The basis 
of comparison appears here as naturally and not as arbitrarily 
chosen. The characteristic feature of these conversions is that, 
in them, the predicate-verb or the principal part of the predicate 
is generally the same as in their bases of comparison. The 
consequence of this fact is that the association between the con- 
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verted senlence and its non-converted correspondent becomes 
equally intimate as the association between the two different sen¬ 
ses that, in them, are presented by the same predicate-verb. One 
of these senses appears to the speaker's consciousness as normal 
and habitual, the other, as abnormal and occasional. Therefore, 
the predications where the former sense occurs, are naturally 
taken as bases of comparison, which implies that, with the ele¬ 
ments given, they are conceived to represent the normal and, 
therefore, also the logical strueture of the predications. Again, the 
connexion where the predicate-verb has the other sense, appears 
as having an abnormai and, therefore, a non-logical strueture. 

On the strength of this prineiple, the sentence 'the oak is in- 
cluded in the category of trees’ appears to the speaker’s conscious¬ 
ness as a non-logical predication, i. e. as a conversion of the sen¬ 
tence ’the category of trees ineludes the oak’. And yet the former 
is synonymous with the connexion 'the oak is a tree’, which has 
the aspect of a non-converted or logical predication. The same 
converted aspect is presented by the connexion ’his downfall was 
caused by this circumstance', whereas the synonymous predication 
’his downfall was due to this circumstance' must be conceived as 
non-converted. If we say, 'the horse was owned by him’, this 
appears as a conversion of the corresponding active construction, 
but its synonymous equivalent ’the horse belonged to him’, does 
not stand out as a truly converted sentence. Take the predication 
'that rock contains iron'. As a true conversion of it ean be 
conceived only the sentence 'iron is contained in that rock’; 
but its synonym 'there is iron in that rock’ appears as a con¬ 
version only to our reflection, not to our instinet. The two 
correlative sentences ’his friends constituted the party’ and 'the 
party consisted of his friends’ appear to our reflection as con- 
versions of each other. The latter sentence is destitute of a 
corresponding true conversion, the former is not, e. g. ’the party 
was constituted by his friends’. In spite of the semological affi- 
nity with this expression, the connexion ’the party consisted of his 
friends' appears to the speaker’s instinet as non-converted. We 
have classed the connexion 'his manners pleased me’ as a non- 
converted predication. Consequently the expression 'I was pleased 
with his manners’ must be considered as its non-logical counterpart. 
Such was at least originally the case, but the latter sentence has 
now the aspect of a predication of perception or of state. If we 
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tum to predications of state, of perception, and of action such as 
'I know this’, ’I heard this’, *1 encouraged him', we shall find that 
their corresponding passive constructions appear as true conver- 
sions of them. 

In all these examples of converted sentences, the grammatical 
subject represents in the corresponding non-converted sentences 
that adjunct relation to the predicate that is called 'object'. In 
all of them the passive form is an expression of the function of 
the verb in converted sentences, and is, therefore, generally a cri- 
terion of truly converted predications. But this function of the 
predicate is in English very often represented also by the active 
form, e.g. ’the anchor weighed’ (= was weighed). The aspect of 
truly converted predication is also here due to the fact that the 
same verb presents the discrepancy betvveen a non-converted and 
a corresponding converted sense. 

Let us discuss a striking example of the different predicational 
impression on the speaker’s instinct, made by sentences in the active 
form that are semologically closely allied. The expression 'this 
apple fccls sofV, appears to our instinct as a conversion of the 
sentence 'I feel this apple (to be) soft’. This is due to the fact 
that the import 'lo perceive by the feel ing’ is a predominant sense 
of the verb ’to feel’ and that a conversion of the construclion con- 
ditioned by this sense in the active form, gives as result expressions 
of the type 'this apple feels soft’. On the other hand, the expres¬ 
sion may also be explained as a predication of attribution, im- 
plying then 'this apple is of such a nature that it makes an im¬ 
pression of softness on the touch’. This import of sense-impres- 
sion is equally early as the converted function of the active form 
of the verb. Nay, it must theoretically be the earlier, for, in 
this particular case, the new sense of the verb is due to ana- 
logical influence from other verbs denoting impression on our 
senses. It will be remembered that, when, in English, there was no 
general verb denoting impression on the sense of feeling, there already 
existed verbs indicating impression on the other senses, e. g. 'this 
apple looks, tastes, smells nice’, ’her voice sounds nice’. This 
linguistic deficiency became, therefore, particularly conspicuous. We 
may assume that especially the verb 'to sineH’ that signified both 
a verb of perception or of action and a verb of sense-impression, 
may have induced the origination of the import of sense-impres¬ 
sion on the part of 'to feel’, whicli already denoted a verb of 
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perception or of action. Or else, we may suppose that this sense 
vvas induced also by the verb ’to taste’, which signified both ac¬ 
tion and sense-impression. This explanation is supported by 
the fact that the passive form of ’to feel’ is not used in ex- 
pressions of the type discussed. We have already explained 
why the signification of sense-impression on the part of ’to feel’ 
also appeared as a sense denoted by NED. as 'quasi-passive'. We 
cannot, however, concur in the opinion advanced there, that ’to 
feeP is’used (like taste and smell) in quasi-passive sense’ (cf. NED. 
s. v. feel III 16). In other vvords, we cannot admit that the verbs 
taste and smell may be used quasi-passively. The former verb 
involves either a transitive sense of action, e. g. 'he tasted the 
äpple’, or else an intransitive signification of sense-impression, e. g. 
'the apple tasted good’. But it has not the sense of a verb of 
perception, i. e. it does not also mean ’to perceive the taste of’. 
It is consequenlly destitute of the sense that, in the case of ’to 
feeP, makes the signification of sense-impression appear as quasi- 
passive. Again the verb to smell has not only senses correspond- 
ing to tliose of to taste, but also the transitive sense ’to perceive 
the smell of’, e. g. he smelled the rose’ (= the scent of the rose). 
And yet its import of sense-impression does not here stand out 
to the speaker’s consciousness as also quasi-passive, e. g. ’the rose 
smelled nice’. The cause of this fact is that this sense of the 
verb is just as predominant as its funetion of a verb of percep¬ 
tion, both senses being frequently recorded ever since the earliest 
occurrence of the verb in the ME. period. Thus we have here a 
good illustration of the phenomenon that a verbal sense appears 
as passival only if the corresponding transitive sense, of which it 
may be eonceived as a converted funetion, is more predominant. 
This involves that, if the perceptive sense of the verb to feel be- 
came less common, then the sentence 'this apple feels sofV would 
appear only as a predication of attribution. 

We have hitherto considered such conversions only where the 
grammatical subject logically represents the object in the corre¬ 
sponding non-converted sentences. But as truly converted pre- 
dications appear also connexions whose grammatical subjeets, in 
the non-converted counterparts, represent other adjunet relations. 
Also here the passive form may indicate this converted funetion 
of the predicate-verb, but the active form is, at least in some of 
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the subcategories, the predominant expression. Also here we are 
concerned with the same predicate-verb in the converted sentence 
and its basis of comparison, and to this fact is due the ctose as¬ 
sociation between them that makes one of them stand out to 
the speaker’s instinct as a conversion. As the basis of comparison, 
i. e. as the non-converted sentence, is considered the connexion 
where the grammatical subject betongs to the sphere of determi- 
nation of the predicate-verb as conditioned by the material im¬ 
port of the latter, e. g. ’penguins swarmed in the island’, 'I cannot 
walk so far as Prague on my crutches’, 'he dubbed knights'. 
Again, as the converted sentence is conceived tlie connexion where 
the grammatical subject is represented by a morphem that does 
not fall within the predicating sphere of the verb in the active form, 
but that constitutes an adjunct to the predicate in the non-con¬ 
verted correspondent, e. g. ’the island swarmed with penguins’, 
’my crutches cannot walk so far as Prague’, 'knights were dubbed 
by him’. Thus it is also here the normal expression that is con¬ 
sidered as non-converted, i. e. as logical, whereas the abnormal 
expression is conceived as a non-logical or converted construction. 

In the category of true conversions we should also include 
the case when the grammatical subject represents only a part of 
the logical subject, whereas the other part constitutes an element 
of the grammatical predicate, e. g. ’I was difficult to instruct’, 'I 
happened to know him’, ’he is certain to come’. The logical 
correspondents of these sentences are: ’it was difficult to instruct 
me’, 'it happened that I knew him’, 'it is certain that he comes’. 
Thus the principal part of the predicate here qualifies a subject 
that does not belong to its sphere of determination. Therefore, 
at least in the beginning, these constructions appear as converted 
or non-logical also to the speaker's consciousness. But they easily 
tend to lose their appearance of conversions, because that part of 
the predicate which, morphologically speaking, is the principal one, 
tends semologically to constitute only an accessory element. Thus 
in the sentence ’he is certain to come’, the principal element of 
the predicate (*. c. ”certain’) lends only a modal moditication to 
the whole sentence, and, from that point of view, it may be dis- 
regarded in determining the predicational nature of the latter. In 
the expression ’he happened to know him’, we may consider 'hap¬ 
pened’ as equivalent to an adverbial adjunct and, therefore, as not 
influencing the predicational aspect. Again, in the connexion ’1 
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was difficult to instruct', the whole predicale may be coneeived 
to involve a quality characteristic of the subject. If so, we are 
in the last example concerned witli a predication of attribution. 
But since tliis quality refers to the facility of the subject for being 
the object of a specified action, we have at the same time lo do 
wilh a predication of object (=• praed. objecti & attributionis). Yet, 
if we consider the morphology of all these expressions, we must 
describe them as non-logical. 

Concerning the delimitation of non-logical predications there 
is another point to be discussed. We have proclaimed that as 
converted sentences appear to the speaker’s instinct only such 
expressions whose morphological elements are the same as in the 
corresponding non-converted sentences. We must, however, estab- 
lish an exception to this principle. It should be noticed that 
predications of function constitute a category which includes the 
vast majority of the sentences that form the bases of comparison 
of all truly converted predications. Therefore, when we meet 
with such conversions of predications of function as present a 
morphological deviation from their non-converted correspondents, 
then they nevertheless appear as conversions also to the speakei^s 
consciousness, and not only to his reflection. This is due to as- 
sociative influence from the enormous number of predications that, 
with retention of the same morphological elements, are conver¬ 
sions of predications of function. Therefore, we have here a fixed 
basis of comparison. Again, in the case of predications of relation 
and of attribution, truly converted sentences are not able to make 
semological equivalents but with other predicates, stand out also 
to the speaker’s instinct as converted sentences (cf. above, 'to 
be due to’, ? to belong to’, to constitute, etc.). 

Let us consider some examples of such conversions of pre¬ 
dications of function. An examination of verbs denoting ’to catch, 
to grasp, to seize, to take hold of’ will show that, without a 
change of construction, they easily assume a sense that makes the 
subject logically stand out as a direct or indirect object of a function. 
This sense is the one presented by the verbs ’to receive’, ’to get’ 
when they have a function that may be considered as the passive 
of the verb to give. Thus the Anglo-Norman loan-word to vatch 
(< ONF. cachier < Lat. captiare < captus taken captive), whose 
original and predominant sense is 'to capture, to seize, to keep 
hold of, has developed the sense ’to receive, to get’ that in con- 
junction with its complements lends a converted aspect to the 
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sentence, e. g. c. 1400 Destr. Troy 2155 Myche comforth he caght of 
J)aire kynd speche (= was comforted). Its native eorrespondent to 

latch (< OE. Icecccan ), now obsolete, meant in OE. only ’to take 

hold of, to grasp, to seize’, but in ME. it assumed also the sense 

'to receive (a gift, a blow, an injury)' ,e. g. c. 1380 R. Brunns Chron. 
94 {)e kyng stode ouer nehi, f)e stroke he lauht so smerte (= was 
beaten). The archaic verb to hent (< OE. hcntan) denoted in 

OE. only ’to lay hold of, seize, grasp’, but in ME. it also nieant 

’to get, to receive (e. g. harm, baptism)*, c. g. c. 1450 Mirour 
Salvatioun 1472. Of some man . . the Baptisme of walere he hent 
(= was baptized). c. 1460 Towneley Myst . 122 So that I no hannes hent 
(= was harmed). The verb to reacli (< OE. (ge)rä-can) assumed 
in ME. also the sense ’to take, to lay hold of’ and, some- 

what later, the signification ’to receive, catch, suflfer’, e. g. c. 
1450 Mirour Saluatioun 3554 Of the Jewes crewelle mykel persecucionne 
he raught (= was persecuted). The obsolete verb to fang (< OE. 
fön < OTeut. *fan%an, = Goth. fähan, OHG fåhan , mod. Ger. 

fangen , ON. fd, Swed. få) implied originally 'to lay hold of, to 

seize’, but already in OE. we meet with the sense 'to receive’, 

indicating the subject as 'patiens’, «?. g. Riddles 57, 3 héaf>oglemma 
féng, dcopra dolga (= received wounds, was wounded). The habitual 

sense of to receive eonditions a converted predication, c. g. ’he 

received a blow, an injury’. Its etymology shows that also liere 

the original sense is ’to seize’, the ultimate prototype being Lat. 

recipere < re + caperc. If we turn to the synonymous verb 

to get of Scandinavian introduction, we shall find that it is traced 

back to the OAr. root ghed- (ghod-) ’to seize, take hold of’. Also 

the verbs to suffer , to experience , to have may have sucli 

complements as lend a converted aspect to the sentence, e. g. 
Shaks. 1 Vinter*8 Tale IV, iv 536 if your settled project may sulTer al- 
teration. a 1300 Cursor M. 9574 j)at he moght haue forgi(u)nes. 1786 
T. Jefferson IV rit. II, 24. The treaties . . have experienced greater 
delay than was expecled. We have by no means exhausted the 

number of such expressions if we also adduce to go and to meet , 

e. g. 1879 M. J. Guest Lcct. Hist. Eng. xxx 299. VVhatever money 
he got, it all went in books (- was spent in books). 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. IV 655 Thy great Misdecds have met a due Reward. 1893 
Earl Dunmore Pamire II 311. This system of semi-ofTicial marauding 
met with the approval of the Czar. 

Adjectives in - able , ~iblc may often lend a converted aspect 

to the sentence whose predicates they constitute. If we say 'his 

conduct is blameable’, ’the fruit is eatable’, 'the tree is discernible 

from afar’, these sentences signify 'his conduct is of such a na- 

ture that it should be blamed’, 'the fruit is such that it may be 
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eaten’, ’the tree is of such lieight (or the like) that it may be 
seen from afar’. We are here concerned with derivatives of 
English verbs of function. But the same predicational aspect may 
occur if the stem of the adjective either does not exist as a verb 
in English, or else is a verbal substantive, e. g. ’the letter is 
legible’, ’the mountain is visible’, ’the review is saleable’. In all 
these examples the predicate determines the subject as being of 
such a nature Ihat it may (should) be the object of a specified 
function. These connexions are, therefore, at the same time predi- 
cations of attribution and converted predications. But, if so, we 
must also describe as such, sentences of the type 'his conduct 
should be blamed’, 'the fruit may be eaten’. And, if so, we seem 
to be concerned with a case where the modal modification of a 
sentence has influence on its predicational nature. Be it noticed, 
however, that the modal expression indicates here that the pre¬ 
dicate is a characteristic quality of the subject, but it does not 
exclusively involve an indication of the speaker’s attitude towards 
the validity or desirability of this qualification, and consequently 
it does not imply an exception to our principle that this attitude 
is immaterial to the predicational nature of the sentences. Again, 
if we say ’he was blameable for his conduct’, this is equivalent to 
the expression ’he should be blamed for his conduct’. Here we 
must conceive both connexions as predications of object, and the 
modal element, as only considering the speaker’s attitude towards 
the predications. Moreover, if we say 'the mountain became now 
visible’, this may imply that it was actually seen and, if so, we 
are concerned with a predication of object. But if the sentence 
implies that the mountain was now at such a distance from the 
persons concerned that it might be seen by them, then we liave 
to do with a praedicatio objecti & attributionis. 

As a true conversion of a predication of state must be set 
down the German sentence ’wozu wir bestimmt sind, ist uns unbe- 
kannt’, or the English expression ’our destiny is unknown to us’. 
For the corresponding predications of state belong to a category 
that represents the habitual and, therefore, the logical expression 
of such ideas as those implied in the sentences mentioned. 

We have exemplified such predications as we want to describe 
as truly converted connexions, because they appear so, not only 
to the speakers reflection, but also to his instinct or, at any rate, 
because we can determine a basis of comparison that does not 
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appear as arbitrarily chosen. It is only conversions of this kind 
that we want to establish as a particular predicational category. 
True, the bases of cornparison of truly con vert ed sentences may 
in themselves be considered as conversions of the latter. But 
they generally appear to our consciousness as the normal and 
habitual way of conslruction, as compared with their converted 
correspondents, and, therefore, they naturally stand out as bases of 
cornparison, i. e. as non-converted predications. 

If we designate non-converted sentences as logical predica¬ 
tions, then this implies ön the whole that 'logical' is the sentence 
structure that is conceived as the habitual and normal one, i. e. 
as satisfying the claims of the material import of the predicate. 
But this involves that, here, the logical and the grammatical ana- 
lyses coincide and that logical subject is the morpheni required 
as subject by the material import of the predicate. It is there¬ 
fore that, if the grammatical predicate denotes a function or a 
state, it is the performer of the function or the bearer of the 
state that constitutes the logical subject. It is, also, therefore that, 
if the predicate denotes a quality or an attribute, or a relation be- 
tween substances, the logical subject is represented by the bearer 
of that quality or attribute or, in the case of connexions of relation, 
by the substance required as subject by the material import of 
the predicate-verb and of the substances compared. But the latter 
criterion is not applicable, at least in predications of identity or 
in predications of relation destitute of a particular expression of 
the nature of the relation. In these connexions the logical subject 
is determined by the import of the whole sentence and not by 
the import of its elements. It is a matter of course that sentences 
devoid of corresponding converted expressions, e. g. ’he is pleasant’, 
must appear as non-converted or logical connexions. It is also 
evident that sentences, not admitting of a grammatical analysis, 
but only of a logical or a psychological one, must stand out as 
logical or non-converted predications. 

If we describe non-converted sentences as logical connexions, 
then we inust designate truly converted sentences as non-logical 
predications, i. e. as such where the logical and the grammatical 
analyses disagree. Thus, when used of predications, the terms ’lo- 
gical' and 'non-logicaP are equivalent to the terms 'non-converted' 
and 'converted’. The same morphem that constitutes the subject 
in a non-converted predication, presents an adjunct relation to 
the predicate in the corresponding converted connexion. It is 
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this functional discrepancy of the same morphem in synonymous 
connexions that has principaily given rise to the notion of logical 
subject as distinguished from grammatical subject. Therefore, we 
generally speak of a logical subject in converted sentences only, 
because only in them the logical and the grammatical analyses 
disagree. But this notion is also used in such logical connexions 
as are morphologically complete, but destitute of a grammatical 
subject, e. g. G. mich hungert. Thus, the distinction of a logical 
subject is grammatically indispensable in order to make clear the 
discrepancy between converted sentences and their bases of com- 
parison, but also between form and sense in certain logical con¬ 
nexions. From what precedes it is evident that it is not a fair defini¬ 
tion of logical subject to say that it represents ’the agent of a func- 
tion or the bearer of a quality’ (Wundt, Sigwart). As basis of the 
definition then is taken the non-converted sentences, which in itself 
is justified. But the definition should then indicate all the principal 
ways in which the subject is qualified by the predicate in logical 
predications, but these ways are by no means exhausted by the 
definition given above. It is perhaps preferable to take the con¬ 
verted sentences as starting-point for the definition. We then 
give prominence to the factor which has principaily given rise to 
the notion of logical subject and which justifies its grammatical 
use. In this case we may define logical subject as that member 
of a converted predication that, in the corresponding non-con- 
verted sentence, constitutes 4he grammatical subject or a part of 
it; but we must add that it also designates the principal member 
of such a non-converted predication as is morphologically com¬ 
plete, but destitute of a grammatical subject. This definition in- 
volves that we need not speak of a logical subject in other non- 
converted sentences, either because the logical subject is here 
identical with the grammatical, or, in the case of incomplete sen¬ 
tences, because it is equivalent to the psychological subject. 

A subdivision of non-logical predications should be made on Division of 
a principle other than the one applied to the logical connexions. non '*°9*? al 

1 r rr preatcattons. 

True, predications of the former kind may very often find a place 
under the categories of the latter type, since the predicational im¬ 
port of non-logical connexions is oflen oscillating, and, besides, 
the psychological analysis often deviates from the grammatical. 

But their charaeteristic feature is that the grammatical sub- 

Sundin: Pred. rateg. and pred. cbange in BnglUli. 5 
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ject logically represents an adjunct relation to the predicate, or 
else only a part of the logical subject The natural principle for 
their subdivision should therefore be the different functions in the 
corresponding logical predications that are presented by their 
grammatical subjects. If we use the terminology of current gram- 
mar, these are the function of object and the function of adverbial 
adjunct. To these we have to add the function of representing 
only a part of the logical subject. Gonsequently non-logical pre¬ 
dications may be divided into three main categories: predication 
of object, predicaton of adverbial adjunct, predication 
of a part of the logical subject. 

The terms 'object' and 'adverbial adjunct’ involve a number 
of different adjunct relations. The notion of object has not yet 
been duly fixed by linguists. Körting 1 says with perfect truth: 
'Es bedarf die Lehre vom Object sowohl uberhaupt als auch in 
bezug auf die einzelnen Sprachen noch einer grundlichen Revision’. 
We are therefore forced to give the term object the same vague 
and indefinite import as is used by current grammar. Let us, 
however, throw a cursory glance on the adjunct relations generally 
designated as objects. 

If we turn to the adjunct connexions distinguished by No- 
reen in point of Modem Swedish, we shall find that he de- 
signates as status objectivus* the case when the determining 
member indicates the object of the action or the function de- 
noted by the principal member, e. g. 'to light the lanthorns\ 'to 
steal catt\e\ 'to publish records ', 'to study Latin\ 'to get sight of 
the cnemy\ ’to love one's native country’, ’to long for liberty’. 
In these and the other examples adduced, we are concemed with 
the object of a verb of action or of state (to love, to long). The 
term object is also applied to the adjunct relation called by Noreen 
status limilativus. In this adjunct connexion the qualifying 
member indicates in what measure the action expressed by the 
determined member is true as smcA, i. e. the former member in¬ 
dicates the limitation made in respect to the semological import 
of the latter. Examples of this so called 'cognate object’ are: 'to 

1 G. K örti n c Bemerkungen iibtr den Begriff und die Teile de» gram - 
matischen Sattes , Kiel 1905, 25. 

* Noreen, Fårf språk , V, ii, 234-. As already pointed out (p. 4-, fool- 
nole), Noreen employs the term ‘status’ to designate the semological relation 
between the memhers of an adjunct connexion. 
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(specified) life*, lo dream n (specified) dream 'to kiss a (.speci¬ 
fied) kiss'*, 'to die a (specified) death\ ’to grin a (specified) grin*, 
lo err a (specified) errar' (obs.)*, to bite (a specified) bit' (ota.) 6 , 
'to tnean (one’s) moan (obs.) 6 . 

This cognale ohject seems lo occur as determining verbs of 
function only. However, as objects a Ve ofien designated adjuncts to 
verbs of attribution or of relation, i. e. such verbs as constitute 
predicate-verbs in predications of attribution or of relation. To 
take a few examples: ’to conlain iron, 'to possess a horse', to 
require carefulness', to consider a thing (=• to have reference 
to a thing), 'to involve difficulties', 'to embrace, comprise several 
notions 'to cause, occasion emotion If in such connexions the 
adjnnct has the form of casus prepositionalis, then it is generally 
conceived as an adverbial adjunct, though, semologically speaking, 
it may be called an object equally as when it is dressed in the 
form of casus rectus, e. g. ’to refer to a thing' (= to have refer¬ 
ence to), 'to consist of certain elements, 'to result in defeat'. 
Yet, there seems to be a constructive difference between them. 
For the verbs requiring casus rectus may occur in converted sen- 
tences and be dressed in the passive form, whereas this does not 
seem to be the case with verbs of attribution and of relation that 


require a prepositional adjunct. We shall, therefore, include only 
the former adjuncts under the term 'object’, and they may be de¬ 
signated as objects of attribution and objects of relation in 
contradistinction to objects of function and of state. Let us 
comprise all these adjunct relations under the term direct ob¬ 
ject, wliich on the whole harmonizes with the import lent to this 
term by current grammar. The non-logical predication whose 
grammatical subject logically represents a direct object tlnis deli- 
mited, we shall call predication of direct object. 

The term 'direct object’ involves that grammar has distinguished 
also an indirect object. It is difficult to fix the exåct import of 
this term as used by grammarians. Yet, it seems chiefly to de- 
note an adjunct to whose advantage or disadvantage an occur- 


1 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxi, Who have.. Dreamed calmly out thcir 
dangerous dream. 1 ? 1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies 74 We will kiss sweet k isses 
and speak sweet words. 8 1884 Sala Journ. due South I. xxvi (1887) 350. 

The gaunt hobbledehoy . . grinning a very unlovely grin. 4 1674 Hickman 

Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 194 They erre as bad an errour as the Pelagians do. 

6 c. 1320 Cast. Love 1343 A great bite he bot of helle. 8 a 1300 Cursor M. 

4277 (Cott.) Oft sco meind til him hir mane. 
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rence takes place or a fact exists (status commodi <fc incom- 
tnodi). The indirect object generally occurs in eonjunction with a 
direct object 1 , e. g. 'they promised me this; you tell it me often 
enough; give me them again (or, give them again to me), perhaps 
I may be able to find you them in Ostia (or, ’to find them for 
you’), 'he wrote that to me', ’he avowed it to me'. Here betong 
also such examples as: ’he stole cattle from his ncighbour. In 
this instance the prepositional expression is described by Noreen as 
status objectivus, but certain it is that the adjunct relation offered 
by it, is different from the one presented by his examples of this 
status mentioned above. When the grammatical subject logically 
constitutes an indirect object, we will term the connexion pre- 
dication of indirect object. 

We admit that we cannot draw a hard and fast line between 
a direct and an indirect object, and in so far the distinction 
between the last two predicational categories becomes somewhat 
vague. But it is the business of a special investigation as to the 
nature of the object to establish the line of demarcation. 

There is another adjunct relation generally included under the 
term object. This adjunct indicates the result of the verbal action il 
qualifies, and is therefore by Noreen called ’status resultativus’. 
The object of result may occur in eonjunction with a direct object 
and is then by current grammar generally called 'predicative ad¬ 
junct (of the objective type)’, e. g. ’to elect a person king’, 'to dub 
a person a knight 'to breed a person a scholar', 'to pucker one's 
brow into a frown \ It will be remembered, however, that in 
this case the object of result can never be turned into the gram¬ 
matical subject in a converted sentence. Such is only possible 
when no direct object has been expressed in the non-converted 
counterpart. It is in this case only that current grammar de- 
signates the adjunct in question as object. As examples* may be 
adduced: to elect a kin g', ’to dub a knight ’, ’to pucker a frown', 'to 
kindle a fire'\ ’to grind meaV (to grind corn = status objectivus); 
to drink a tonst' (to drink wine = status limilativus), ’to chip an 
epitaph' (to chip a stonc - status objectivus), 'to beat o signal' ’(to 
beat the drum = status objectivus), 'to hew out a canoe’. When 

1 The examples are taken from H. Poutsma A Grammar of Late Mod. 
Engl., Groningen 1904, I, 154. 

* The examples illustrating this and the folluwing adjunct relations have 
been taken from our instances of correspondiMg converted sentences. 
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the grammatical subject logically represents a status resultativus, 
we are concerned vvith a predication of object of result. 

The notion of adverbial adjunct has not been duly delimited 
from the notion of objecl. This term covers a considerable number 
of different adjunct relations, most of which, however, are never 
confused with the object. In so far as these adjuncts may, lo¬ 
gically speaking, be represented by the grammatical subject, we 
should divide the predications of. adverbial adjunct into as many 
subvarielies. The following statement of these subcategories does 
not pretend to be exhaustivc, but only to include the most im- 
portant of them. 

The various adjunct relations that imply a local or a tem- 
poral determination, i. e. a qualification as to direction or situa¬ 
tion in space or time, may be comprised under the headings 'status 
loci’ and 'status temporis', 1 * 3 e. g. 'woods grow abundantly in 
this island\ ’he traversed over the ground’; 'visitors crowded the 
trains'; ’they climed up the mountain 'penguins swarmed in the 
island ’/ ’milk and honey flow in this country; 'the Prince embarked 
on the Osborn; — 'his reputation decayed in his last five gears; 
'the blue-bells waved on Julg's cve'; 'people beheld them full of 
lusty life last noon. When the grammatical subject logically re¬ 
presents these adjuncts, we may call the connexions predication 
of local adjunct and predication of temporal adjunct. As 
status spatii’ (including 'status mensurae’ and 'status pretii’) 
is by Noreen described the case when the adjunct involves a deter¬ 
mination as to amount or quantity, e. g. 'to allow one dag to the 
formation of a thing’, 'to cover two miles in an hour*, ’to spend 
two hours in discussing the question’, 'to pay five shillings for it’. 
Again, when the adjunct indicates the material or the constituent 
parts of which a thing consists, we ha ve to do with a 'status 
materiae’ (Noreen), c. g . 'to make an honest woman of her\ 'to 
make a posie out of these flowers’; 'to compile a volume out of 
these instances'. Both these adjunct relations may, logically 
speaking, be represented by the grammatical subject and we have 
eonsequently to institute a predication of adjunct of amount 
or quantity and a predication of adjunct of material. By 
'status causativus’ Noreen* means the adjunct relation when 


1 These terms are not used by Noreen, who, instead, has made another 

main division of these adjuncts. cf. Noreen, op. cit.. V, ii, 190 sq. 

3 Noreen, op. cit., V, ii. 220, 231. 
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the delerniining member indicates the cause of au oceurrence, or 
a state of lliings, e. g. ’his slrength has decreased with uye\ *his 
memory decays with age', 'man lost Heaven for that dirc erent', 
’he paid forfeit for the horsc'. As 'status instrumeiiti' is by 
Noreen designaled the adjunct relation wliere the qualifying ele¬ 
ment indicates the instrument of the action or the phenomenon 
indicated by the determined meinber, e. g. ’to grind onc’s tceth\ 
’to gnash one s tceth\ ’to grind corn on the mill\ ’to open a door 
with a kcg'; ’to interlard one’s conversation with figures of specch\ 
’to blow n huglv\ ’to slay a person with a falchion , ’to grect the 
resolution with shouls of assent', ’to identify a person hg the 
voice\ 'to ride a horsc (the instrumental nature of the adjunct is 
here not very salient); ’to walk a distance on one's erutehes'. Wc 
can further distinguish an adjunct relation wliere the deter- 
mining member indicates the thing in return for which another 
thing is taken as an equivnlent or subslitute. This adjunetive type 
is by Noreen called 'status vicis', 1 e. g. 'to pay a person for his 
work\ 'to pay toll for a thing’, ’to recompense a person for a thing 
by something’, ’lo buy a thing for moncy’. Since a grammatical 
subject may logically represent also these three adjunct relations, 
we can establish three corresponding kinds of non-logical predica- 
tions, viz. predication of causal adjunct, predication of in¬ 
strumental adjunct, predication of adjunct of exchange. 

The third niain category of non-logical predications, i. e. pre¬ 
dication of a part of the logical subject is of very small 
extent and cannot claim any subdivision. 


Delimita- It still remains to consider the delimitation and subdivision 

^divisiion^of ,n iddle predications. Their characteristic feature is that the 
muldle pre- grammatical subject represents not only the logical subject, but 
dicatwns. a | s0 an adjunct relation to the predicate. We liave therefore 

set thein down as a category intermediate between logical and non- 
logical predications. This dualistic nature seems to come into 
prominente only when the adjunct relation mentioned involves a 
direct or an indirect object. If we make this delimitation, we do 
not class as middle predications sentences of the type: 'he pulled 
the ladder up after him\ ’he cast a quick glance ronnd him', ’they 
climed the ladder after each other ’, etc. 


1 Norekw, op. cit., V, ii, 249. 
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The middle predicalions sliould be divided into two principal 
ciitegories. In one of theui tlie grammatical subject is either a 
singular or a plural (dual) notion. In tlie latler case each of the 
menibers contained in Ihe subject represents an object whose cor- 
responding subject is constituled by this meniber itself, e. g. ’they 
beal tbemselves’. Tlius the relation between the different members 
uf the subject involves here a co-ordination only. In the other 
kind ol middle predicalions the grammatical subject is considered, 
Ihough unjustlv, to be represented only by a plural (dual) notion. 
Each of its members constitutes, then, an object whose eor- 
responding subject is represented by the other member(s) of the 
plural subject, e. g. ’they beat each other’. Thus the relation be¬ 
tween the different members of the subject here implies not only a 
co-ordination, but also the cross relation of subject and object. We 
shall call the former case pr ed ic a tion of reflex ivi ty and the 
latler case, predication of reci pro city. Both these catego- 
ries may, if we so will, be subdivided according as the adjunct 
relation constitutes a direct or an indirect object. 


In conclusion we shall take a general survey of the predicational III. (»eneral 

categories in English whose distinction we have previously dis- T p/edlc- 

cussed. ational ca¬ 

tegories In 
English. 


I. Logical predications. 

We designate predications as logical or non-converted, when 
the grammatical and the logical analyses coincide, or when only 
a logical or a psychological analysis is possible. The grammatical 
forms of the predicate are of different types. If the predicate (or 
its principal part) is a verb with material import, it is normally 
dressed in the activc form. This kind of connexion includes tlie 
vast majorily of all predications. It may be divided into two main 
sections, each presenting a number of subvarieties. 

A. Predication of qualification (Praedicatio qualificationis). 

In this category wc include all predications where the pre¬ 
dicate deterrnines the subject in respect to function, state, validity. 
existence, qualitios. or other determinations that do not refer to 
the extension or dependency of the subject. If we so will, we 
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may here distinguish two main categories: p redi c a tion of acti- 
vity and predication of non-activity. A nuinber of subva- 
rieties may be set up, of wliich tbe following are parlicuiarly 
conspicuous. 

1. Predication of action (Praedieatio actionis). 

Here the subject is determined by the prcdicate as perfonning 
a function actively. The subject is generally a concrete, whether 
animate or inanimate. It may also be represented by things im- 
material, whieh tlien are metaphoricaily conceived as performing 
an action. The function itself may be of physical or mental na- 
ture. It may even consist in passive motion or in effluvia, c. g. 
'the ball passed through the body’, the sun shone brightly’. The 
grammatical form of the prcdicate or its principal part is gene¬ 
rally an independent verb, more rarcly a nominal 1 expression. This 
predicational type is of enormous frequency.* 

Examples: Shaks. Kom. d'■ Jul. II. ii. She speaks, yet she says nothing: 
what of that? Her eye discourses; I will answer it. Ibid. V. iii. Stay 
not, be gone; lice, — and hereafler say, A madman’s mercy bade thee 
run away. Milton P. L. II 271. Admiration seized All Heav’n, what 
this might mean. Milton Comus 932 May thy billows roll ashore The 
beryl, and the golden ore. Pope Ess . on Man 111 317- Thus God and 
nature link’d the gen’ral frame. . Burke Sel. VVks (Clar. Press 1898) 
89. 1 thought ten thousand swords must hare leaped from their 
scabbards . . Byron Ch. Har. II. xcvi. How selfish Sorrow ponders on the 
past, . . Ibid. II. lv. The sun had stink behind vast Tomerit, The Laos 
wide and lierce came roaring by. Keats Ode to Autumn Ut Hedge- 
crickets sing; and now with Ireble soft The redbrcast whistles from a 
garden croft; And gathering swallows twitter in llic skies. Shelley 
Julian and Maddalo 53 Meanwhile the sun paused ere it should alight . . 
Scott L. L Minslrel II. viii The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 
Then into the uight he looked forth. Ibid. II. xi, The moon on the 
east oriel shone . . Meredith Egoist ch. viii. 68. Young Grossjay be- 
trayed anxiety aboul his false position. Ibid. ch. ix 75. He left them 
at the Hall-door for Miss Middleton, and vatiished into the bushes. Ibid. 
ch. ix. 78- We English beut the world, because we lake a licking 
well. Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 7. . . the geese that oc- 

casionally venture into the gardens . . Ibid. 273 So 1 thought I would 
let things take their course . . Rider Haogard Cleopatra I. iii. 16. Now 
the bright beams kissed the water that smiled an answer back . . P. Wiiite 
Park Lane 1 ch. xvi 174. Mrs. Gerald laughed, and her mirth was so 
infeetious that I ended in laughing too. H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus, 

1 Note our use of nominal as a common term for nouns and adjectivcs 
(cf. Sweet A New Eng. Gram. II (Preface). a All quots. with a date pretixed 
are taken from NED. Cf. esp. examples of non-logieal predicalions. 
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etc. (Tauchn.) 22 . . that he had scarcely manifested the slightest sur- 
prise . . Ibid. 130 The lieutenant meditated cheerfully for a moment. 
Ibid. 164 rd been dreaming of Antananarivo . . Ibid. 1 78 1 stopped 
writing , and turned round to listen. Ibid. 180 He suddenly came stag- 
gering towards me. 

Marryat P. Simple ch. xxiii. 251, and although we had se- 
veral falls . . Marryat Mids. Easy ch. xii. 73 • • Jack, who was just 
as polite lo the youngster as he was to anybody else. Meredith 
Egoist ch. iv. 30 Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson was loud on the 
subject. Ibid. ch. vii. 67 Sir Willoughby was admirable tvilh the lad. 
Ibid. ch. xvi. 155 She was more reserved with me. Ibid. ch. xyh. 165 
Crossjay spied Miss Middleton and was off to meet her at a bound. 

Ibid. ch. xxv. 261 For Crossjay hadrit a svim this morning! Ibid. 261, 

she was never at rest. H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus , etc. (Tauchn.) 
134. He became silenl (= ceased speaking). Ibid. 159 After that I had a 
drink of water and o few biscuits, and took a look round. Pinero His 
House in Order II 79. I and the Decoration Committee have been 
hard at it since eight o'clock this morning. 

2. Predication of perception (Prsedicatio perceptionis). 

The subject is qualified by the predicate as perfoiming a 
function passively, *. e. perceptively. The subject must, therefore, 
be animate or at least metaphorieally conceived as such. The 
thing percepted may be of any description. If it involves an in¬ 
ternal state of the subject, examples of this category are often 

difficult to distinguish from predications of state. For then the 

only diflference is that, in one case, the subject is conceived 
as perceptive of his state, whereas, in, the otlier case, this is 
left undecided. Notice, for instance, the close semological affi- 
nity between the sentences ’he felt happy’, he was happy’. Such 
verbs as ’to long for’, 'love, hate’, etc. are ratlier verbs of state 1 
than verbs of perception, but the perceptive sense may sometimes 
also be salient. The grammatical form of the predicate or its 
main part is mostly an independent verb, sometimes a nominal 
expression. The extent of the category must naturally be fairly 
limited. 

Examples: Milton Comus 405 I fear the dread events that dog them 
both . . Pope Essay on Man l 65 Then shall man’s pride and dullness 
comprehend His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end; Ibid. iv 388 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were their foes (= be ashamed) . . 
Byron Childe Harold II. Lxxxii. How do they loathe the laughter idly 
loud . . Ibid. I, lxxx, his heart delights In vengeance gloating on another’s 
pain. Shelley Rnsalind and Helen I. 1201 Then I heard stränge 


1 In NED. verbs of tliis type are iiulicaled as implying 'nou-pliysical uclioii*. 
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tongues, and sa tv stränge tlowers . . Scurr L. /.. Minstrel VI. xxii, And 
many a Runic column Iiigli Had icilnessd grim idolatry. Meredhh 
Egoisl ch. xii. 118 She discocered a man more of a match witli horself; 
H. J. Byron Married in Ilaste III. When you do so I feel almost disposed 
to forgive my sponsorial euemies. YVilde De Profundis (Tauclm.) 62. I 
don t regret for a single moment having lived for pleasure H. G. Wells 
Stol. Bacillus (Tauchn.) 128 Then I noticed the face of the rock . . Ibid. 
162, before I sighted the reef . . Ibid. 171 Good Lord! you can’t ima- 
gine, how 1 missed t hat bird. Ibid. 174 I sat by his corpse and . . 
shivered as I looked round the desolate, silent reef. (An element of ac- 
tivity may here be salienl and then we have to do with a pr aed. act.) 
Ibid. 180 I felt scared. Ibid. 182 I don’t envy you when Boyce arrives. 
Ibid. 190 I ve since found it’s the same with me. 

Milton P. L. III 108 O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 
Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn ) 114. And I am ralher uncomfortable, 
for I heard such a stränge noise just as I was opening the door. Payn 
High Spirits 107 He is delighled to find himself in cominunication with 
me. Mrs. B. M. Croker A Nine Dags Wonder ch. xxiv. 90. I hope you 
are rested? 1 Thank you, Fm finely to-day\ Pinero His llouse in Order 
iii 137. I am ashamed to acknowledge it. Mod. I um hungry, thirsty; 
1 am cold. 

3. Predication of slate (Praedicatio status). 

The predicate qualifies the subject in point of state or con- 
dition. The subject, generally a concrete, may be animate or in- 
animate. In the former ease, the predicate refers to the state of 
the emotional, eonceptual, or physical life of the subject. In 
the latter case, it refers to its integrity or constitutive condition 
or form, and the predication is then often difficult to distinguish 
from predications of attribution. The grammatical aspect of the 
predicate is an independent verb, but very often also a nomina] 
expression. This predicational type is of fairly wide occurrence. 

Examples: Milton P. L. Ill 686. And oft though wisdom tcake, 
suspicion sleeps At wisdom’s gate . . Byron Childe Harold II. xxiii. 
But Harold on such arts no more relied. Ibid. II. xxxiv. Not 
much he kens, I ween, of womans breast, Who thinks that wanton 
thing is won by sighs. Scott L. L. Minstrel VT. xxi. These hated 
Henry’s name as death . . Meredith Ei/oist ch. vii. 64. I prefer the pebblc 
to the mountain; . . My love, I detest artifice. Ibid. ch. vii i 69. 

I like brave boys . . Ibid. ch. xvii 163 And have you relented about 
your horse AchmetV Ibid. ch. xxvi 265 As if anybody who knows me 
would t hink I wanlcd taking eare of! Ibid ch. xxiii 2 :*,2 At last he 
believed in her reluctancc. Ibid. ch. xxiv 247 Dr. Middleton forgot his alterna- 
tive line Ibid. ch. xxix 288 He desi red lo be deceived. Ibid. ch. xxix 293 Ver- 
non recovered in time to accept . Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 27 , 
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wlio did not mind being called Miss Matty . . Ibid. 132 who got niore bewil- 
dercd every moment. Ibid. tio A road, whicb had known wbat is was to be 
a Street, ran right before the house. . Ibid. 170, but it seemed to me then 
tbat there was every reason to believe that ..HG. Wells Stol. Bacillus 
(Tauchn.) 21 Well! I suppose I shall be the first. Ibid. 23 And I 
iranted lo astonish him. Ibid. 133 But l doubt if you can be so brain- 
weary and footsore as I am. P. White Park Lane ch. xvi 182. She mis- 
takes her fury for righteous indignation. W. Le Queux Behind the 

'Vhrone ch. iv. We English hold the foreigner in too great contempt. 

Milton P. L. III 648 Who in God’s presence, nearest lo this throne 
Stand ready at command . . Shelley Rosalind dr Helen 132 The snake 
is in its cave asleep. Ibid. 580, my poor brain is wild, And I am ueak 
like a nurseling child . . Meredith Egoist ch. V 44, but he was not so 
certain of his possession of her soul . . Ibid. ch. viii 69. I used to be 
as fond of birdsnesting as you are. Ibid. ch. viii 72 You are devoled 

to him. Ibid. ch. xvii 162 Hcmember, l’w in love wilh her . . Ibid. 

ch. xxiv 237. that Clara was in a State of fecer. . Ibid. ch. xxiv 243 We 

have no intention to lay undue weight on our mission . . Mrs. Gaskell 

Cranford (Tauchn.) 177 Lady Glenmire (who had evidently taken very 
kindly to Cranford). . Ibid. 179, while we uere yet in the excitement and 
flutter of the agitation caused by the first intelligence. Ibid. 292 In 
short, Miss Matty was charmed with the plan . . H. G. Wells Stol. Ba¬ 
cillus (Tauchn.) 135. I was sorry even while I was speaking. Ibid. 

167 I was a bit atixious about his feed. . Ibid. 184 Boyce was interested 
at once. Jerome Three Men in a Boat ch. xi 133. He was in a mor- 
bidly nervous State by this time . . Ibid. xv 208 We had enough sai- 
ling. P. White Park Lane ch. xvi 173 Poor Pauline was dreadfully 
upset. Mod. I am all attention; he fell ill; he turned pale; You are 
familiar with the subject; he was surprised to hear it. 

Scott L. L. Minstrel III. vi. The tough ash spear, so stout and 
true, Into a thousand flinders flew. Ibid. VI. xxvi. His blood did frceze, 
his brain did burn. . Conan Doyle Round the Fire Stories (Tauchn.) 
306 Dinner will be ready in about half an hour . . (As to other examples 
of predications of state with a non-personal subject cf. Essay II.). 


4. Predication of validity (Praedicatio validitatis). 

In this category the predicate refers to the speaker’s attitudo 
towards (i. c. his degree of certain ty as to) the validity or realily 
of the subject. The latter implies, therefore, a subjudgment and 
is, in fael, mostly represented by a subordinale clause. The gram- 
matieal form of the predicate seems in English always to be a 
nominal expression. The extent of this category is very limited. 

Examples: 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Mark xiii 29 It is muche 
certayner that that day shall cum, then it is certayne that summer follo- 
weth after wynter. 1701 W. Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Metn. IX 79 The war 
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is likely, and goods bear a price. Burke Sel. Wks. (Clar. Press 1898) 
151 It is not universally true, that France is a fertile country. Ibid. 
153 It is impossible that Mr. Necker should be mistaken iu the amount 
of the bullion whicb has been coined in the mint. 1853 Fr. A. Kemble 
Uesid. in Georgia 16 It will be more likely Ihat I should some things 
cxtenuate. Wilde De Prof. (Tauchn.) 107 That it was Chrisfs creed 
admits of no doubt (also = pra>d. obj. A: attrib.) 


5. Predication of existence (Prsedicatio exislenlia*). 

This is the kind of predication where the predicate deter- 
ni i nes the subject as coming into, having, or losing existence, whetlier 
in general or with a particular limitation. The nature of the 
suhject is not restricted to a particular kind. The grannnatical 
form of the predicate is niostly an independcnt verb. It may also 
be verbuni substantivum and, if so, the sentence often has im- 


pcrsonal form, the adverbia) adjunct therc tending to constitute a 
formal subject. The extent ol this category is fairly great. 


Milton P. L. I 670 There stood a hill not far whose grisly top 
Belch'd fire and rolling smoke. Ibid. III 262 Father, to see thy face, 
wherein no eloud Of anger shall remain, but peace assur’d, And re- 
concilement; wrath shall be no more Thenceforth, but in thy prescnce 
joy entire. Milton ('omus 246 Sure something holy lodges in that 
breast. . Ibid. 824 There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, that. . 
Pope Essay on Man I 294. One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right’. 
Ibid. IV 99 See Falkland dies, Ihe virtuous and the just. Byron Childe 
Harold II. xxx Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone. Siielley 
Marenghi X, And love and freedom blossom but to wilber. Shelley The 
Mask of Anar., xxxi As flowers beneath May’s footstep teaken . . (If we stick 
to the metaphor, the connexion is a preed. status). Siielley Adonais xxvi And 
in my heartless breast and burning brain That word, that kiss shall all 
thoughts else survive . . Shelley Rosalind and Helen 623, in every other 
First life then love ils course begins. Shelley Julian and Maddulo 119 
But the gay smile had faded in his eye. Scott L. L. Minstrel VI. 
xxviii. Nought of the bridal will 1 tell, Which after in short space befell. 
Ibid. VI. xxxi That day of wrath, that dreadful day, When heaven and 
earth shall pass ateay! Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 99 At last 
there was a terrible sad thing happened. Ibid. 161, but still a mouldy 
odour of aristoeracy Imgered about the place . . Ibid. 175 Poor Carlo! his 
barking days tvere ncarly over. Ibid. 179, for the event had only occurrcd 
the night before. Wilde De Profundis (Tauchn.) 54 For this reason 
there is no truth comparable to sorrow. Ibid. 91 ’In all beauty’, says 
Bacon, 'there is some strangeness of proportion’. Rider Haggard C/co- 
/Hitra I. v 23 The chanting ceased . . Ibid. II. i 37. I made no an- 
swer, for there was truth in his w ? ords. Conan Doyle Round the Fire 
Stories (Tauchn ) 286 Here and there on the long, smooth, olive-coloured 
slopes there rose small rounded barrows or tutnuli. H. G. Wells Stol. 
Bacillus (Tauchn.) 102 It is quite impossible to say whether this thing 
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really happened. Ibid. 137 With that my suspicions retur ned. Ibid. 165 
The slorm i cas over before the morning. Maxwell Gray The Reproach 
of Annesley, I. i. Silence and solitude reigned all around. Clark 
Russell. The 1 Vreck of the Grosvenor ch. xx. 284 A dead calm had fallen . . 
Ibid. ch. xxxi. 405, Iwo rows of lamps icent the length of the saloon. 
W. Besant Ieory Gate ch. x 135, some disaster, great or small, is 
certainly imminent. Payn High Spirits (Tauchn.) 20 Indeed, in some 
respects il exceeded that, for the element of wonder and romance icas 
wanting in the latter case. Ibid. fil) There was nolhing brilliant, nothing 
flashy, in the performance of my duties. 

6. Predication of attribution (Praedicatio attributionis). 

In this category we will include all the connexions of 
qualification involving inactivity on the part of the subject and 
implying other determinations of the subject than those referring 
to its state, validity, or existence. Those determinations are of 
many different kinds, and may, in fact, be instituted as particular 
subcategories of predications of inactivity, co-ordinate with pre- 
dications of state, of validity, and of existence. Thus, for instance, 
we may establish a predication of possession, c. g. *he owned 
the horse’, a predication of material, c. g. ’the watch was 
of gold’, a predication of measure, e. g. ’lhe wall was ten 
feet in length’, etc., (ef. p. 45). The extent of this category 
is, therefore, exceedingly vast, and the nature of the subject and 
the form of the predicate may offer vcry different aspects. The 
latter may be represented by a verb of material import, whicli by 
no means is the predominant form. It may also be constituted 
by ’to be’ + an adjective or a prepositional phrase, or by 'to be' 
+ a substantive in casus rectus, or by ’to have’ + a nominal ex- 
pression. 

Milton P. L. I 718 Not Babylon, Nor great Alcairo such magni- 
ficence EquaVd in all their glories . . Ibid. II. 106, and his look denouncd 
Desperate revenge . . Milton Cotnus 467 The soul grotes clotted by con- 
tagion, Imbodies , and imbrufes till she quile lose The divine property of 
her first being. Popf. Essay on Man I 207. Far as ereation s ample 
range extends , The scale of sensual, mental powrs ascends. Ibid. IV 
69 But heavVs just balance equal will appear, While those are placd 
in hope, and these in fear. Burke Sel. Wks. (Clar. Pr. 1898) 152. 
France far exceeds England in Ihe multitude of her people. Byron Ch. 
Har. 111. lv, That love was pure, and, far aboce disguisc, Had stood 
the test of mortal enmities still undivided . . Ibid. II. xLix Amidst the 
grove that crowns yon tufted hill. . Ibid. 1. xciii Lands that contain the 
monuments of eld . . Shelley Rosalind and Helen 528 But went with 
footsteps firm and fast Till I came to the brink of the ocean green. 
Ibid. 1275 So Rosalind and Helen lieed together Thenceforth . . Shelley 
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Marenghi iii, So Monarchy succeeds to freedom’s foison. Scott L. L. 
Minstrel III. vi Still sate the warrior, saddle-fast . . Ibid. III xvi. His 
bugle-horn hung by his side. Ibid. III. xviii This boy’s fair face, and 
courage free, Show he is come of higli degree. Ibid. III. xv And hark! 
and hark! the deep-mouthd bark Comes nigher still, and nigher. Ibid. 
III. xvii. His kirtle, made forest green, Reacffd scanlly to his knee 
Wordsworth The White Doe of Rytstone III 45 No loyal rest while 
England’s Crown Remains without an Heir. . Marryat P. Simple ch. 
xxiii 252 'Peter, you make a very prelty girl’, said 0’Brien. Mrs. 
Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) n For instance, the inhabitants of Cran- 
ford kept earlg honrs . . Ibid. 30 Everybody lived in the same house 
Ibid. 82 All through tea-time, her talk ran upon the days of her child- 
hood and youth. Ibid. 85, a letter, which had evidently accompanied a 
whole box full of finery, Ibid. 195 I used to make very pretty balls in 
tIiis day when I was a girl. Ibid. 62. Woodley stood among fields. 
Ibid. 291 But when I ar rived in Granford . . Jerome Three Men in a 

Roat eli. i 9- Lunch . . ronsisted of four courses. Ibid. 127, their path 

lag by a deep wood . . Rider Haooard CleofHitra 11. ch. xi We stood 

within a small arehed chamber . . Meredith Egoist ch. xxv 259 A man. 

looks a fool culting after a cricket-ball. Payn High Spirits (Tauchn. > 
105. to transcend even what has preceeded it. Ibid. 122 , only the 
style of her attire nerer altered. Ibid. 191 The rain there often comes 
down in sheets, but generally in volitmes. Ibid. 2:19 The carriage drive 
which led up to it . . . wound through a forest of pines . . Conan Doyle 
Round the Fire Stories (Tauchn.) l. His tastes leaned toward the mar- 
vellous and the monstrous. . H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus (Tauchn.) 9. 
Eyes rarg so much. Ibid. 45 To the north rises the old crater . . Ibide 
45, the slopes plunge steeply downward into the black mysteries of the 
tropical forest beneath. Ibid. 71 Tve seen an ostrich that cost three 
hundred pounds. . Ibid. 152 . Like creosote it smells. Ibid. 16 i, the very 
day I landed the weather changed. W. Besant Ivorg Gate ch. x 142 
The dignity of age does not allotc of jumping Tiiornton Hall Romance 
of the Tttrf cli. xi 77, while his winnings amounted to the sum of 
C 9 , 000 . 

Shelley Marenghi x. The sweetest Howers are ever frail and rare . . 
Scott L L. Minstre.l IV. x. The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood 
The vassals were warlike, and fierce , and rade. Ibid. III. iv. Few were 
the words, and stern and high . . Burke Sel. Wks. (Clar. Pr. 189S) 152 
hut I apprehend that her comparative wealth is mueli inferior to ours. 
Meredith Egoist ch. xxv 252 We shall be late if we don’t mind. W. 
Besant Ivorg Gate ch. xxviii 343 The door 1 ras shut. But the opposite 
door sto<xl open. Jerome Three Men in a Roat ch. xix 243 The second 
day was exactly like the llrst. Pinero His House in Order II 84. 
The whole idea of open-air music . . is contrary lo what I conceive to 
be the English spirit. Byron Ch. Har. III. XLvii But they who fought 
art‘ in a bloodg shroud . . Scott L. L. Minstrel III. v The prayer tcas to his 
patron saint, The sigh was to his ladye fair. Ibid. V. xvi His cloak 
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ribly tender. Marryat P. Simple ch. xxxii 352. 'YowVe in luck'. Mere- 
dith Egoist ch. xv 151 Hecollect that you are in a position of your 
own choosing. Gonan Doyle Round the Fire Stories (Tauchn.) 322. 
His offices were in Yokohama. Payn High Spirits (Tauchn.) 94 The 
floor tcas of polished oak. 

Milton Comus 946. And not many furlongs thence Is your father’s 
residence. Marryat Midsh. Easg ch. xix 163. ’You are all kindness 
signora’, replied Jack. Meredith Egoist ch. xx 197. Ladies are creation’s 
glory. Ibid. ch. xxix 243. These athletes are terrible boasters. Mrs. Gaskell 
Cranford (Tauchn.) 179. Well, miss Matty! Men will be men. Payn High 
Spirits (Tauchn.) 53. His school is a model, . . his boys marvels. Ibid. 
158. About one-half of our adolescent aristocracy are worshippers of the 
horse. Ibid. 237. Mr. Marmaduke Howard was everything he should be.. 
Ibid. 240. I should have suggested that a few gas-buraers would have 
been a great improvement. Jerome Three Men in a Boal ch. vi 63. 
The balusters were a superb piece of workmanship. Ibid. ch. vi 67. 
Its nose is a delicate red, with black spots. Ibid. ch. xi 129, and our 
getting up at the time was an utter absurdity. Ibid. xvii 224. That 
trout was plaster-of-Paris. H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus (Tauchn.) 
185. The ship is almost hull doum. Gonan Doylk Round the Fire Stories 
(Tauchn.) 165. He was certainly a man of iron nerve. Ibid. 287. His 
figure was the framework of a giant. Ibid. 305. One was a large 
portly fellow with a greyish beard. Ibid. 321. The middle of the sixties 
was a stirring time out of Japan. Ibid. 322 . But energy and resolution 
are two-edged things. Chesterton The Man who was Thursday (Tauchn.) 
275 the raan’s coat was the exact colour of the purple shadows. Irene 
Osoood To a JNun Confess d, 28, and remember very well what a dis* 
mal failure he was. Mrs M. B. Croker Nine Days Wonder ch. xxviii 
109. The knowledge that she was a success restored her shattered self- 
confidence. Pinero His House in Order iv 206. I don’t care a rap 
whether or not they are self-deceivers. 

Milton Comus 761. And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Ibid. 784. Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend The sublime notion, 
Meredith Egoist ch. vii 63 The world has faults; glaciers have crevasses. 
mountains have chasms . . Ibid. iv 31 She had a smile of very pleasant 
humour according to Vernon. Ibid. ch. xix 181. And she had the love 
of wild flowers. Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 105 1 had no time 
for crying. H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus (Tauchn.) 109 If only a 
I had had some tabacco. . . Ibid. 193 They had lines of fire along the 
sides of them. Pinero His House in Ordet' I 35, and simplicity has a 
beauty of its own undoubtedly. 


B. Predioation of relation (Pranlicatio relationis). 

This category comprises all such predications as imply a 
comparison between two substances or notions (or groups of sub- 
stances) as to their mutual relation with respect to extension or 
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dependency. One of the members compared is represented by the 
subject, the other is contained in the predicate. Sometimes both 
may be represented by the subject, e. g. ’A and B are identical, 
co-ordinate, disparate’, ’A and B are dependent on each other'. 
It follows from the nature of this type of connexion that the 
grammatical form of the principal part of the predicate must 
generally be substantival. Especially in predications of depend¬ 
ency, however, this is by no means always the case. The domain 
of the category is more limited than that of predications of quali- 
fication. According to the relations that substances that are com- 
parable may logically present, we may establish four subcate- 
gories, of which the first three refer to the éxtension of the mem¬ 
bers compared. 

7. Predication of identity (Preedicatio identitatis). 

In this kind of predication the notions compared are described 
as identical. The extent of the category is very great. It should 
be remembered that it comprises not only scientific definitions, 
but also a great number of predications employed in ordinary 
speech. Besides, the result of the psychological analysis deviating 
from the grammatical one, is, in the majority of cases, a predi¬ 
cation of identity. 

This type is often difficult to distinguish from a predication 
of attribution. If we say, ’his food was wild fry and strawberry’, 
we may advocate that the subject is determined as to its in- 
gredients, i. e. ’his food consisted of, had as ingredients wild fry 
and strawberry’ (= pred. of attribution). But we may also inter¬ 
pret the sentence as a predication of identity, t. e. ’that which 
constiluted his food was wild fry and strawberry’. In the ex- 
pressions 'this is the gate of Heav’n’, ’order is heav’ns first law\ 
the meaning may be such as to imply predications of attribution, 
i. e. 'this has the quality of being the gate of Heaven’, etc. But 
the context may also be such as to involve predications of identity, 
and if so, then here it is the final members that constitute the 
psychological subjects, unless they are particularly stressed. 

Examples 1 : Bacon Art. of Learning (Glar. Pr.) 194. Neither hath tliis 
active good any identity with the good of society . . Milton P. L. II 515 And 
waking cri’d, This is the gate of Heav’n. Milton Comus 82G. Sabina 
is her name, a virgin pure. Ibid. 353 Perhaps some cold bank is her 
bolster now. Pope Essay on Man II 2. The proper study of inankind 

1 The predicates are printed in itnlics. 
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is man. Ibid. Ill 159 HeavVs attribute tcas universal care. And man s 
prerogalive, to rule, hut spare. Ibid. IV 49 Order is heavns first law. 
Ibid. IV 390 That Irue self-love and social are the same. Burke Sel. 
Wks. (Clar. Pr. isas) Ml. The second claim of the Revolution Society 
is 'a riyht of eashiering their gorernors for misconduct.' Shelley Ma- 
renghi xxiv. His food was the ivild fig and strawherry. Shelley Rosalind 
and Helen ,x. r >2- But our church shall be the starrg night, Our altar 

the grassg earth outspreud, And our priest the muttering ivind. Scott 
Ij. L. Minstrel IV xxvi. Our slogan is their Igkc-tcake dirge, Our moat, 
the yrare ivhere theg shall lie. Scott The Betrothed ch. xxii 95G. Her 
immediate female attendants . . eonstituted almost her whole society. 
Marryat 1*. Simple ch. xiv IMM- I think coolness is the great charac- 
tcristic of a gentleman. Merkdith Kgoist ch. xi 100 Willoughby is not 
exactlg identicul tvith the Willoughby before the icorld Ibid. ch. xv 
11*2 His thcmes in public tre re those of an Knylish gentleman; horses, 
dogs, game, sport, intrigue, scandal, politics, wines, the manly themes. 
Ibid ch. xxiii 2M2- To conceive her aversion nas to burn her and de- 
cour her. Ibid. ch. xxi 210 What is wisest now is, in my opinion, 

for you to resolre to stay. Ibid ch xxii 215 The marvel to me is, 
that none of the young eouples do it. W. Besant ho ny dute ch. xxviii 330 
After breakfast, Athelslan was infonned that a commissionaire desired 
to speak with him. It was his one-armed friend. H. G. Wells Stol. 
Bacillus (Tauehn.) 177- When I say that / was the immediate 

witness of his sei/ure, I mean that I was the first on the scene Je- 

rome 7 hree Men in a Boa t ch. xviii 229, but the best way is to leave 


the river al I>ay’s Lock. and lake a walk across the fields. Wilde 

De Profundis (Tauehn.) 51. Truth in art is the unity of a thing 

with it sel f. Ibid. 55 For the seeret of life is snfferiny. It is what is 

hidden behind everything. Payn Iligh Spirits (Tauehn.) 105 My method 

is to gain the permission of the authors. . Ibid. 111 But what amazed me 

most was that the steamers »re re still mori no . . Ibid. 1 is Mv diffieultv 

0 0 

was to find an exruse Chesteuton The Man who was Thursday (Tauehn.) 
190. it only remains to him to capture this field and all the foofs in it 
(= what lie has still to do is. etc). Mrs. Coulson Ker.nauan The 


I Thisperer (loos) ch. i. The time was evening, and the month September. 


Winston Chlrciiill Savrolo ch. xxii 



But the chronicler . . will 


rememher the splendid senlence of Gihhon, that history is 'little more 
than the register of the crimes, foUies , and misfortunes of mankind.' 
Maxwell Grav The Reprourh of Annesley , I ch. vi 37. 'ti iby i is un- 
doubtedly the atlraetion', he thought. 


S. Predication of subsumption (Pnedicatio sobsumptionis). 

Hv this kirnl of connexion we mean llie caso when one of 

0 

the niembers cotnpared is designatod as subordinate to the other. 
The subjeet is rnostlv represented hy the sohordinate memlier, 
more rarelv hy the superordinate one. 
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The predications of this category are often difficult to dis- 

tinguish from predications of attribution, if, in the latter category, 

the principal part of the predicate is a substantive. In other 

words, it is then difficult to decide if the qualification of the 

subject is made for classificatory purposes or not, e. g. ’he is a 

drunkard’. This sentence is synonymous with the expression ’he 

drinks a great deal\ which, however, is an unmistakable pre- 

dication of attribution. Yet, the former should, in our opinion, 

be described as a predication of subsumption. Within the same 

predicational category should be classed an expression such as 

’I am a Doctor of Divinity’, whereas its semological equivalent 

’I have the degree of Doctor of Divinity’ represents a predication 

of attribution. As a subsumptive connexion may also be considered 

the case, when the superordinate notion contained in the predicate 

has a qualifying attribute, e. g. Scott L L. Minstrel I. xi Her 

father was a clark of fame, Of Bethune’s line of Picardie. Ibid. III 

xvi, He was an Gnglish yeoman good. . If we range examples of 

this kind under the subsumptive category, it becomes very exten- 

sive. But it is, no doubt, a great exaggeration to say with Wundt 1 

that it comprises the majority of our judgments. 

Examples: Burke, Sel. Wks. (Clar. Pr. 1898) 91. Regicide, and parricide, 
and sacrilege, are but fictions of superslition. . Ibid. 91. The murder of a 
king, or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, are only common homicide. 
Ibid. 90 On this scheme of things, a king is but a man; a queen is but 
a woman; a woman is but an animal ; and an animal not of the highest 
order. Ibid. 120 They two were arnong the unhappy. Meredith Egoist 
h. xv 147 Married people no longer lovers are in the category of the 
unnameable. Ibid. ch. xix 184 This park of Willoughby^ is one of the 
best things in England. Wilde De Profundis (Tauchn.) 70 I had said 
of Christ that he ranks with the poets. W. Besant Ivory Gate ch. x 139. 
Every rich man is a money-lender. Mod. The oak is a tree; the cate¬ 
gory of trees inclndes the oak. This is a house; the sun is a fixed star. 

9. Predication of co-ordination (Praedicatio coordinationis). 

We are here concerned with predications where the notions 
compared are indicated as co-ordinate either in general, which is 
rare, or from a particular point of view. The nature of the latter 
is involved in the nature of that member which constitutes the 
predicate, or else it is indicated by a qualifying attribute. The 
category should be kept apart from predications of attribution 
implying a comparison between two notions ns to the degree in 

1 Wrndt Logik. Stuttgart 1893 (S*" 1 ed.) I. 198. 
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whicli both present the same quality, e. g. ’he is as big as I’ t 
iie is l)etter tban 1. Again, in predications of co-ordination, 
notions are compared in order to indicate the quality under which 
I)oth may be subsumed as speeies, whieh ultimately is an indirect 
way of adding a quality to the subject. In inodern English, this 
predicational type has become fairly common. 

Examples': Shaks. Wint. T. I. ii 67 . WV were as twinn*d lambs thal 
did frisk i’ the sun. . Byron Childe Har. III. XLii But quiet to quick bosoms 
is a hell. . VV. Besant Icory G ate ch. ix 132 Sadness is only o passing 
eloud: nnxiety is only a touch of east tvind: vvil and pain are only 
fleeting shadotrs. Ibid. eh. ix 135 Beware of Checkley. Hes a Fox. 
Iie 's a Worm. Iie 's a creeping Ceniipede. Payn High Spirits (Tauchn.) 
215 r>he 's like port, all the belter for keeping., H. J. Byron Married 
in Haste IV Ah, moneys like stratvberries and crearn, you can never 
have enough. Jerome Three Men in a Hoat ch. x 125 . IPe are as 
eltildren whose small feet have strayed into some dim-lit temple of the 
god they have boen laught to worship but know not. Wilde De Prof. 
(Tauchn.) lio Indeed, that is the charm about Christ, when all is said: 
he is just like a work of art. Conan Doyle liound the Fire Stories 
(Tauchn.) 339. It was like a dream to me to thinfc that this tall, white 
woman was the lady of the house. . Mod. Speech is silver , silenre is 
gold (but both senlences put together involve a predication of identity, 
/. e. speech: silence = silver: gold, i. e. the relation between speech 
and silence is identical with the relation between silver and gold). 


10. Predication of dependency (Praedicatio dependentioe). 

In this predicational category the notions compared are in- 
dicated as having a relation of dependency, either one to the 
other or, morc rarely, to each ollier. The nature of the depend¬ 
ency need not be pnrticularly expressed. If it is indicated, vve 
may divide the calegory into several subvarieties, according to the 
difTerent kinds of dependency manilested. We will confine the.se 
kinds lo regard only snch cases as involve an element of causality. 
Tims we consider as dependent the following relations: the re¬ 
lation between antecedent and consequent (predication of 
consequence, pr;edicatio consecutionis), the relation between cause 
and ef Teet (predication of causality, pnedicatio causalitatis), 
the relation between the thing or phenomenon originated and its 
source (= predication of origin, pra*dicatio originis), the re¬ 
lation between an occurrence and its purpose (= predication 
of purpose, pnedicatio finis). Since all these relations involve a 
causal element, they are not ahvays easy to keep apart. This is 


1 The aotiuns coinpared are printed in italics. 
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especially the case with the first two relations. They represent the 
vast majority of predications of dependency. Here belong the 
great category of causative verbs, if they do not involve an activity 
on the part of the subject, e. g. 'her conduct grieved me’, ’this 
injured me’. In these examples one of the notions compared is 
contained in the predieate-verb + its complement (i. e. ’my grief, 
’my injury’). The scope of the whole category is very extensive. 

Examples in which the nature of the dependency is not indicated: 
Borke Sel. Wks (Clar. Pr. 1898) 93 If, as 1 suspect, modern letters owe 
more tban they are always willing to own to antient manners, so do . . 
Ibid. 121. The people of England know how little influence the teachers 
of religion are likely to have with the wealthy and powerful of lon g 
standing. . Payn High Spirits (Tauchn.) 234, one would have thought 
that the guinea stamp would have no great influence uith her. Ibid. 
281, but my arguments made as little way with her as reason usually 
does with women. Conan Doyle Round the Fire Stories (Tauchn.) 168 
My own happiness, my daughter’s future, the hopes of this man's re¬ 
generation, all depetid upon your decision. Wilde De Prof. (Tauchn.) 
90 The, cry of Isaiah had really no more to do tcith his (i. e. Cbrisfs) 
coming than the song of the nightingale has to do with the rising of 
the moon — no more, though perhaps no less. 

Examples of predications of consequence and of causality: Milton 
P. L. 1. i, and the fruit Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste Brought 
death into the World. Ibid. iv 48. Yet all his good prov’d ill in me, 
And wrought but malice. Milton Comus 210. These thoughts may startle 
well, but not astound The virtuous mind. . Ibid. 494 Thyrsis? Whose 
artful strains have oft delayd The huddling brook lo hear his ma- 
drigal. . Shelley Adonais xxxix, fear and grief Convulse us . . . day 
by day. . Shelley Rosalind and Helen 996 And the old man’s sobs 
did waken me From my dream of unremaining gladness. Ibid. U60, 
but soon his gestures kindled New power. . Byron Ch. Harold II. xiv. 
Where was thine segis, Pallas, that appalled Stern Alaric and Havoc on 
their way? Ibid. III. i. When Albion's lessening shores could griere 
or glad mine eye. Scott L. L. Minstrel V. xxviii. And hence his 
presence scared the elan. . Ibid. VI. xxii. Of those dread Maids, whose 
hideous yell Maddens the battle s bloody swell. Ibid. VI. xxiv A seeret 
horror checkd the feast, And chili’d the soul of every guest. Meredith 
Egoist ch. VI 45 His opinion of the world affeeted her like a ereature 
threatened with a deprivation of air. Ibid. ch. vii 64 The remark 
threw a pause across his thoughts. Ibid. ch. xvi 155. The thrill of the 
voice caused Laetitia to steal a look. Ibid. ch. xix 177. The glimpse of 
it drove her to her father. Ibid. ch. xxii 220 Experience pushed hira 
farther than she could go in fancy. Ibid. ch. xxii 222 The pace had 
nerred Clara to speak to it sharply. Ibid. ch. xxii 223 Anxiety to recover 
lost ground reduced the dimensions of his ideas to a practical standard. 
Mrs. Gaskell ('rauford (Tauchn.) 102, they (t. e. wine and scent of 
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flowers) turn me siek and faint. . W. Besant Iconj Gate ch. ix 133 
Even Death will be liltle sorrow, for the separation will be so short. Wilde 
L)e Prof. (Tauchn.) 62, remorse that makes one walk on Ihorns . . H. 
G. Wells Stol. Bacillus (Tauchn.) 77 , because he said it would injure 
llie sale of the other three . . Ibul. 131 Some busincss had dctained 
me in Chancery Lane . . Ibid. 152 To think of it brings that odd tarry 

smell back even now. Ibid. 177 It sets one dreaming of the oddest 

possibilities of inlercommunieation in the future . . Ibid. 185 The voice 
of our Dean sobered him a little, but not very much. Ibid. 197 The 
glare of real daylight very soon impressed him so vividly as to blot out every- 
Ihing of his shadowy world. . Ibid. 205 The placc made the visitor’s head 
reel with the throb, throb, throbs of the engiues. Jeromk Three Men 
in a Boat ch. x 125 They awe us, these stränge stars, so cold, so clear. 
Conan Doyle Round the Fire Stories (Tauchn.) 127. On the other hand, 
the introduclion of a paid medium was hateful to all of us. Chesterton The 
Man irho was Thursdag (Tauchn.) 147. But wine and compauionship 
had always the effect of inspiring him lo a farcical ingenuily. . Zanowill 
Ghetto Com. (Tauchn.) Il loi Night and slecp surrendered him to 

grotesque combinations. Mrs. B. M. Groker A Nine Dags Wonder 

cli. xxvii 102 And Rap had nearly been the death of Lady Mulgrave s 
liltle dog. . 

Examples of prcdications of origin: Milton 1*. L. 111. 333 Mean 
vvhile The World shall burn, and from her ashes spring New Heav’n 
iuid Earth. . Pope Essay on Man III 173. Learn from the birds wliat 
food the thickets yield (*. e. give rise to). Ibid. IV 193 Honour and shamc 
from no condition rise. Byron Childe Harold I. Lxxxiv. It is tiiat wearincss 
which springs From all I raeet, or hear, or see. Shelley Rosalind and 
Helen 225 The sources whence such blessings flato Were not to be 
approached by me! Ibid. 343 Which once gave life to my dispair. . 
Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn) 136 Great events spring out of small 
causes [the intemporal seuse of the predicate-verb indicates that the 
predication of dependency has been turned into a predication of attri- 
bution]- Tennyson In Mem. iiv. The wish, that of the living whole No 
life may fail beyond the grave; derives it not from what we have The 
likest God within the soul? Meredith Egoist ch. xix 181 The prospect 
of an escape from it inspired thoughts of a loveable round of life 
where . . W. Besant loory Gate ch. xxviii 336 This thrice bl essed 
job produced yet more golden fruit. P. White Park Lane (Tauchn.) 
1. xvi 183. Several of the biggest Temperance Institutions in the country 
owe their existence to the Oloptic business methods (t. e. have originated 
from). 

Examples of predications of purpose: Mod. This is to certify that . .; 
His journey was tcas made in order to improve his health (also = 
pned. obj.). 
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11. Non-logical predications. 

Wc* designale predications as non-logical or eonverled. wlien 
the grainmatical and tlie logical analyses disagree. This involves 
that the grammntical suhjeet logically represen Is an adjuuct re¬ 
lation to the predicatc, or else not the whole of the suhjeet lo¬ 
gically required. Thus, the existence of non-logical predications 
presupposes the existence of corresponding logical connexions. of 
which thev are eonceived as conversions. The grainmatical form 
of the predicate is generallv a verh of material import. It is 
in non-logical predications tlial the jmssicv form of the predicate- 
verh has its proper sphere of application. In fact it may he eon- 
sidered as the particnlar form for the funrtion of verhs in con- 
converted sentences. Yet, the active form has a verv extensive 
use, not only in predications of adverbial adjnnct or of a part of 
the logical suhjeet, wlien.* it is predominant, hut also in predi¬ 
cations of objeet. With respect to freijuoncy non-logical predi¬ 
cations are inferior to logical ones, hut thev present nevertheless 
a vast sphere of application. Tlieir suhdivision should he made 
acconling to the adjnnct relation the grainmatical suhjeet repre- 
senls in the corresponding logical connexion. 

11. Predication of objeet (Pnedicatio ohjecti). 

In this kind of predication the grainmatical suhjeet repre- 
sents an ohject in the corresponding logical connexion. The 
category has the greatest fmpiency of all the non-logical pre¬ 
dications. Since the term 'ohject’ is used to designale chielly three 
diflerent adjunet relations, i. c. direct ohject, indiroet ohject, and 
ohject of result, we can here estahlish as manv suheategories. 

a) Predioation of direct objeet (l , nedicatio ohjecti [in a re¬ 
st ricted sense]). 

This predicational type involves that the grainmatical suhjeet 
represents a direct ohject in the corresponding logical predication. 
The predominant form of the predicate-verh is the passive. Yet, 
the active form is of no rare occurrence. In this case the pre- 
dicate-verh may he of such a nalure as not to he ahle to appear 
in the corresponding logical predication, c. //. lo receive”, get , 
'experience', etc. (cf. p. Gii). 

As a partieular variety of predications of direct ohject we 
may consider the cast* wlien the grainmatical snbject is indicated 
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as having the quality of generally being, or of admitting of being 
the object of a specitied action, or else of lurning out in a parti c- 
ular way when being the object of a specitied action. Such 
connexions hold a position interinediate between a predication of 
altribution and a predication of direct object, and the category 
may therefore be termed praedicatio objecti & attributionis. 
The granunatical form of the predicate may here be the passive 
form, then generally combined with a modal auxiliary. It may 
also be an adjective, usually one in -ablc and -ible. Lastly, 
it may also be the active form, with or without a modal auxiliary, 
a fairly frequent construction peculiar to the English language. 

Examples with the predicate-verb in the passive form: Shaks. Muck 
Ado . V. i. He is comjtosed and framed of treachery. Milton P. L. 
II 768 Meanwhile war arose, And fields were fought in Heav’n. Scott 
L. L. Minstrel VI. xxvii No sound tvas made, no word u>as spöke. Till 
noble Angus silence broke . . Ibid. VI. xxvii While vows tvere ta y en t 
and prayers tcere prayd. Ibid. VI. xxx Then mass was sung, and 
prayers tvere said , And solemn requiem for the dead. Marryat Mids. 
Easg ch. xxxii 285 The report of the accident . . had beett spread and 
fully believed throughout Palermo. Ibid. ch. xxxvi 508. and the rents. 
which had not yet been paid up. Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 252- 
The door was opened to me by her little maid Lizzy. . Ibid. 90 Some. 
limes the whole letter was contained on a mere scrap of paper. Ibid 
169 She had been deeply impressed with the idea of French spies. . Ibid' 
171 One afternoon. . we were startled by a hasty knock at the door. 1864 
Athenceum No. 1929, 505/3. The arches are abutted by outstanding 
structures. 

1 Shaks. Wint. T. V. ii A sight, which was to be seen, cannot be 
spöken of. Shaks. Ant. Cleop. II. ii. I must be laughed at (originally 
praedicatio causalitatis of the non-logical type). Marlow Jew of M. III. 
iv. Tis time that it be seen into. Butler Hudibras III. ii 175 True as 
the dial to the sun, Altho’ it be not shind upon. Fieldinq Tom Jones I 4. 
A consultation was now entered into. Sheridan Critic ii 2- They were 
never taken notice of. Scott Tales of a Grandf. 1. The Picts were 
never heard of in history after these great defeats. 

Examples with the predicate-verb in the active or the reflexive form: 
Pope Essay on Man IV 87- Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 
Which rneets contempt, or which compassion first? Scott L. L. Minstrel 
IV. xxvi Knighthood he took of Douglas' sword (also =pned. commodi). 
Meredith Egoist ch. xxv 262. He very properly received a wigging from 
Mr. Whitford. . Jerome Three Men in a Boat ch. xviii 229, when it 
suffered a lon g and bitter siege from Fairfax. Clark Russell Romance 
of a Midshipman ch. ii 18- His trowsers were the admiration and the 
talk of the British residents. . 

1 The qnotatinns of t his section have been taken from Mätzner Enyl. 
Grammatik, Berlin 1*82. 11 66. 
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Thornton Hall Romanee of the Turf (Itwjs) ch. xvii igi, a horse 
which never knetc defeat. Zanuwill Ghefto Co med ie a (Tauchn.) ii loi 
Why not to Paris that her theatric gifts miglit receive training? Ibid. 
103 They talked of the woman through whom Lasalle liad met his death 
(also - praed. exist.). Mrs. Gaskell C ra h f ord (Tauchn ) 130 Mrs. Ja- 
mieson had the sedan chair, wliicli had «gueezcd i t self into Miss Barkers 
narrow lobby with sonie diflicully (- was squeczed: also = pra:<l. retl.| 
Ibid. 15S . . the little rolls of tallow lliat formed themselves round 
candles, 'winding-sheets', (= were formed, also - pratl. retl. or exist ). 

Marryat P. Simple ch. XLii 473 I pulled on shore (the ineaning is 
here that lie was pulled on shore by the crew). As for other examples 
of pr aed. obj. witli the predieate-verb in the aetive form, see Essay II. 

Examples of pra*d. obj. & altrib.: Siiaks. Cgmbel. Ili. iv ir»l So 
uigh, at least, That, though his actions tre re not risible, yet, etc. . . 
(i. e. were not such as to admit of being seen). Marryat Mids Kasg 
ch. xiii 86 The white latteen sails of the gun-boat in advancc nere now 
plainly distinguishable from the rest (?. e the sails were at sucli a 
distance that they admitted of being distinguished, could be dislinguished). 
Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 145 1 question if the little tiligree 
sugar-tongs . . could have opened themselves wide enough lo lake up an 
honest, vulgär, good-si/.ed piece (*. c. sugar-tongs were of the qua- 
lity that they admitted of being opened, could be opened; also = pra*d. 
refl.) 1802 Mar. Edgewortu Moral T. 216 Her son s conduct admitted 
. . of no apology. Mod. His conduct cannot be e.rcused ; this book mag 
be read with pleasure; the book is easilg read = this book rends witli 
pleasure; the book reads easily. (As to examples witli the predieate-verb 
in the aclive form, see Essay II ). 

Note. 1691 T. I1[.\i.e| Acc. New Invent. il The lindder-Irons being 
eaten by the Rust, were fore.ed to be shifted. Ibid. 49 The Lead was foreed 
to be cut away in many places. — In tliese converted connexioiis. now colloipiial 
or vulgär, the gratninatical subject is logically not the object of its own pre- 
dicate-verb, but of a verb that represents an adjuncl relation to this predicale- 
verb. The corresponding bases of comparison are eitlier 'they foreed them 
to shift the rudder-irons’, or else the expression, in itself converted,' they were 
foreed to shift the rudder-irons’. 

b) Predication of indirect object (Pnedicalio coniniodi Ar in- 
commodi). 

This prcdicalional type itnplics that the granimalical subject, 
logically speaking, represents an indirect object, i. e. a status 
commodi & incommodi. The granunatical fornt of the predicato 
is generally the passive, but, not rarely, also the aclive form. In 
the latter case, the predieate-verb is generally of such a kind that it 
cannot be employed in the corresponding non-logical predication. 
Bosides, we also ineet with expressions that have the form of a 
predication of adion, but that offer a sen.se oscillating betweon the 
one indicated by the form and the one involved in a predication of 
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indireet object, c. tj. *he broke his leg’ (ef. |>. <> note). The ex- 
lenl of the category is nairower by far than lliat of prediealions 
of direct object. 

Examples: c. 1205 Lay. 2896 |>us mes |)as kineriche of lieora kinge 
hir(emd. Shaks. AlVs Well IV. i. Thou art grant ed space. . 1012 VV. 
I'.ut kks Curtaine-l)r . .fc>. Tlie Lawyer wliilst lie liucs may . . bc rapt 
aud k med to like a Prinee. 1615 Da. Kinu Herm. r>7 (T.) Few Sun- 
davs come over our head, hut decayed liouseliolders or shipwrackt 
merchants are gathered for (to gather - to collect mouey). inni. Ir. 
Milton s Lett. State, Sept. 1057, Tliat so signal a prowess and fortitude 
may uever . . fm deprired the fruit and due applause of all your pious 
tmderlakings. 1702 Goldsm. ('it. World xxxiii(l837| ISI 1 was assigned 
my place ou a cushion on the (loor. 1701» E. Bancrokt Nat. Ilist. 
(iidanu 13H lMonkeys| are frc<|iienlly lamed . . hut they ean never be 
divested of a miscltievous disposition. 1858 W. Porteb Knts. Malta II. 
xix 173 Any Maltese who desired to free himself from his allegiance lo 
the Grandmaster mas giren a patent. Bui.weii Moneg V 5. You are 
aparrd tliis uhliction. Mns. Gaskelf. Cranford (Tauchn.) hi. a neigh- 
bouring railroad, wliicli had been vehemently petitioned against. . Mod. lie 
mas pro missed success, he mas puid the suin. 

c 1205 Lay. 29159. j)us losede Brultes al [)as kine-lomles ( = pia*d. 
ineotn., if lite verb is iuterpieted as lo he deprived of’, or else = pned. 
possessionis, if it is couceived as equivalent lo the seusc ’to cease to 
possess’). e. J2tH) Ormin 10219 A 33 alls he mare mare gett A 33 
lisste himin affterr mare. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 2i He reseegued ]>e 
coroune, afler his brof>er dede. 1520 Tindale Matt. v. 7. Blessed are 
the mercifull: for they shall obteyne merey. 1607 Hiehon Wks 1 193 
His ehildren had their heads att off. Mif.ton l*. L. Ill 131. Man there- 
fore, shall find grace. The other none. 1811- D. H. 0’Brien Captiv. d> 
Kscape 119 Asked if I could hare a bed? I could get no answer. 181 i 
Scott Wav. x Rose . . ran with the speed of a fairy, t hat she might 
gain leisure . . lo put her own dress in order. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Kxp. iii ( 1856) 27. VVe ran into an iceberg . . and carried awag our 
jib-boom (also = pned. act.). 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old-town Folks xiv 
1 1870 1 132. She fell and grazed her arm sadly. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward 
II. Elsetnere ch. xxxvii. Elsemere receired a characteristic letter from 
him. Meredith Egoist ch. xxiii 228 Ay, she had the kiss, and no mean 
one (also s pr*d. obj. *. e. she was kissed). H. G. Wells Stolen Ba¬ 
cillus (Tauchn.) 28, and on Saturday he broke his aqkle. Mod. The 
new boy had had a lot of the spirit knoeked out of him ^ a particularly 
long and tiresome journey. 1893 Cycling 15 Apr. » lt was agreed 
that whoever punetured stood drinks round. Lö^d. l July 44)1 I'tn 
is punetured! Have you got a repairing outfit? (The logically correct 
subject is the pneumatic tire or even the cycle; if the verb ’puncture’ is predi- 
cated of any of these notions we have to do with a predication of direct object. 
But when the rider is predicated, we are concerned with a praed. incominodi). 
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(c) Predication of object of result (Prcedicatio effedus). 

In this predicational category the grammatical subject repre- 
sents logically an object of result, i. c. a status resultativus. The 
grammatical form of the predicate-verb is generally the passive. 
Only rarely is the active form met with. The representatives of 
the category are naturally not very numerous, since the adjunct 
relation represented by the subject is of limited frequency. 

Examples: 13 . . k. Alis. 818 Dubbed weore an hundrud knightes 

(cf. 1085—1123 OK. ('hron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1085 Se cyng . . dubbade 

liis sunu Henric to ridere |>fer). Scott L L. Minstrel V. v. Accepted 
Howard, than whom kniglit Was never dublid , more bold in fight. c 1369 
Ghaucer Dethe Jllaunche 324 With glas Were all the windowes well 
yglased . . and nat an hole ycrased (cf. craze träns. ’to break in pieces 
or asunder’). 1623 B. Jonson On Shaks. Vortrait in l»t Folio. This 
Figure, that thou here seest put. It was for gentle Shakspeare cut. 1624 
Heywood Gunaik. V 255. There was meale that morning to be fetcht 

from tlie mill, which was grinded by that lime. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 

Trav. 25. Their Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree. 1653 Hol- 
crokt Procojnus II. ix 49. but in time a way i vas dig’d through it. 
Marryat P. Simple ch. xxxi 344, and the toast was drunk with rapture. 

1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xxi 214. As nice an epitaph as was ever 

vhipped by stone-cutter. 1855 Macauley Ilist. Eng. III 680 A parley 
was heaten (cf. to beat (on the drum) an air , a tattoo, a signal, and 
hence, a charge, a parley, a retreat, etc.; the former group represents 
status resultativus, the latter may be conceived in the same way, but 
is verging to 'status linis', indicating the purpose of the beating). 

c. 1555 Harpsdfield Dioorce Hen. VIII (l878) 121 The which John 
Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome (cf. to whistle (clap) a 

person out of a place = to whistle (clap) with the result that the per¬ 

son leaves the place = status resultativus); Marryat Mids. Easy ch. ix 
50, and when the hammocks were piped up. . 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxviifi] 25 (21) Fire kindeled ful brinnand 
|>are In Jacob. 1599 Shaks. Henr. V, III. i 5 When the blast of 
Warre blowes in our eares. 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington iii Let the 
mournful martial music blow (cf. to blow (a blast, a note = status re¬ 
sultativus) on or with an instrument). 1816 G. James Mil. Diet. 178. 
The Réveillé always heats at break of day 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Il 55- Wake me about half an hour before the assembly beats (or = 
praed. finis of the non-logical type, cf. above). J. Payn High Spirits 
(Tauchn.) 243, and that a frown puckered Miss Helen’s brow (cf. to 
pucker one’s brow into a frown’). 


12. Predication of adverbial adjunct (Prsedicalio adverbialis). 

In this predicational category the grammatical subject repre¬ 
sen ts logically an adverbial adjunct. The grammatical form of 
the predicate is ollen the passive, but in certain subeategories 
chiefly or cxclusively the active form. 
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Predieations of this 1 yj »* • may gom Tall v be interpreted also as 

logieal connexions. Tims, for inslauec, the following sciitmee 

may be classed as a pred i ra tion ol local adjunet, or else as a 

predicalion of pcrceplion if tlie eonnexion is coneeived mela- 

phorieally: Scott //. L. Minst rel l. vii. VVlien the s/reets of liigli 
Punedin Saw lunces glcam, and falcliions redden, And lieard llic slogan *s 
deadly yell. 

Aceording lo tlie dillerent adjmicl relations wliicli are eomprisetl 
under the tenn adverbial adjunet and wliicli may ocenr as gram- 
malieal subjects in non-logical predieations, tlie category may be 
divided into as many subvarieties. Tlie following subeategories. 
thougli eertainlv not exhaustive, are perhaps tlie most eonspieuons 
of them. Sonic oftliese liave a fairly wide range, otliers are of verv 
small extenl. 

(a) Predication of local adjunet (Pnedieatio loci). 

The adjunet relation represented by the graminatieal subjeet 
involves in this predication a local delerminalion (- status loci ^ 
The active form of the predicate-verb is cqually common as or 
perhaps more common tlian tlie passive. The category is onc of 
the largest of tlie predieations of adverbial adjunet. 

Examples: 15 42— 3 Act a 4 & 35 Hen. VIII, c, 9 $ l The mouth & 
liole chanucll of the saide hauen is so heaped . . with stones. 1824 
Macauley Ivnj V. The lield is heaped witli bleeding steeds, and Ilags, 
and cloven mail. k; 13 Puiiciias Pilgrimage 539 This Iland is thronghly 
grott ne witli Woods. 1040 J. Hall Poems 98 All paths are footed 
over, bul that onc Wliicli sliould be gone. Milton P. L. I 701, all 
access ivas thronyd , the gates And porches wide, etc. I74S A/isons \'oy. II. 
iii 142. The eountry in tlie neigbbourliood r vas so grotvn up with wood 
. . that . . Byhon Ch. Harold I, Lxxiv, but not before The ground, witli 
cautious tread, is traversed oer. 1883 Daily News 30 Oct. 6 /s The 
Irains were crowded by Exliibilion visitors. Mereditii Eyoist ch. vii i 72 
As much as Mont Blanc knows that lie is goiny to be climbed by a 
party below. 

13 • . Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeny all full off belles. (1872 
Black Ado. Phueton xiii lsi. Banks of sand . . hanginy with every 
variety of wild flower.) 131,2 Eanrland P Pl. A. ii 40. Bote ]u*r nas 
balte ne hous j)at miht herborwe j)c peple. 1382 Wyclik Exod. iii 8 
A loond that flowith [138S with] invik and bony. 1398 Thevisa Barth. 
De P. It. XIV ii (| 4 «) 5 | 4 .( 15 . The ertbe liyglit Tellus, for we take 
fruyte tlierof, and hight ops, for lie hepyth wyth fruyte. 1570 Eleminh 
Panopl. Epist. 2(>4 All my skin cralled with lyce. 1031 Milton Epit. 
Marchioness Winchester l. This ricli marblo doth inter The honoured 
wile of Winchester. 1774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. (1770) Vill 127. The wbole 
ground seemed al i ve, and rrawfing with unceasiug destruetion [ants]. 
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1885 Manch. Exam. 25 Mar. *h. The Osborn will . . emburk the 
Princu. J. Payn Hiyh Spirits (Tauchn.) 20, bul he yleamed with 
diamonds and prccious slones. . Ibid. 130 , and complaincd t hat the beach 
twisted their ankles (also = pra?d. eausal. of the non-Iogieal type). Zang- 
will Uhetto Com. (Tauchn.) 11 174-, a glorious young Jewess, of the 
radiant red-haired type wliich the Russian Pale occasioually flowered wilh. 
H. G. Wells Stol. Bacillus (Tauchn.) 199. She was standing olt an island 
tliat swanned with penguins. . 

Examples of pr&‘d. loci »fc allribulionis: 17 . . Joek o' the Side 

xxvii, Honest man, will the water ridet 1X6+ M. J. Higgins Ess. (jn75| 

\ 

200 Its soil. . rode (|uile as clean and sound as the Noltingiiatnshire duk- 
eries ride. [|889 Crommelin «fc Brown V. Vyciun III. xii 207 Rain . . 
made the ground ride sofl. J 1899 IVestm. <Jaz. 21 July 5 The turf . . 
played . . without the slightesl trace of a desire to 'kick'. 1909 The 
Standard, May 1, 10 / 2 . Owing to the rain tliat fcll overnight the course 
tvould ride more dead tlian on Wednesday (course = the ground un 
which a course is run). 


(b) Predication of temporal adjunet (FYiedieatio temporis). 

v 

Here the grnniinatical subject represenls logi ca II v the adjunet 

relation that implies a temporal delermination (status temporis). 

The grammalical form of the predieate-verb seems always to he 

the aetive. The extent of the eategory is very limited. 

Examples: 1665 Manley Grotius Low ('. 1 Vårres 299 His last tive 
years had much decayed his Reputation. Scott L. L. Minst rel VI. xxxi. 
When summer smiled 011 sweet Bowhill, And July’s eve, with baliny 
breuth, Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath; Byron Childe Harold 


111. xxviii Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, Last eve in Beauty s 
circle proudly gav . . Conan Doyle Round the Fire Stories (Tauchn.) 302 
You have saved both my reason and my life, for another six months of 
this must have seen me either in a cell or in a coffin. 


(c) Predication of adjunet of amount or quantity (Pnedicatio 
spatii). 

The grammatical subject here represetits the adjunet relation 
that indicates amount and quantity (status spatii). The pre- 
dicate-verb seems generally to be dressed in the passive form. 
The eategory has a close affinity with predications of direct object, 
since the addition of a numeral turns a direct object into a status 
mensuraj. The extent of the eategory is therefore not so limited. 

Examples: 1696 Whiston Th. Earth iv (1722) 320 In this Six Days’ 
Greation one entire Day is allow'd to the Formation of the Air. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hyyiene (ed. 3) 269- In the same Kaffir war . . 1000 
miles were covered in seventy-one days. Mod Five shillings were paid 
for it. Two hours were spent in diseussing the question. 
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(d) Predication of adjunct of material (Prtedicatio materiae). 

Here the granimatical subject represents logically the adjunct 
relation that indicates the material or the constituent part of 
which a thing consists (status materiae). Connexions of this type 
may always be interpreted also as logical predications, the import 
of the verb then being ’to constitute, to be the material or the 
constituent parts of*. It is only as long as the transitive sense 
’to form out of a thing’ is predominant or, at any rate, of con- 
siderable vitality, that these predications also stand out as non- 
logical. The predicate-verb appears in the active or in the passive 
form. The category is of very small dimensions. 

Examples: 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, She was now made an 
honest woman of. 1803 Pic Nic No. 4 (1806) I 140. They must be 
made an example of. 

164-5 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 200 I omit many instances . . which 
alone would compile a just volume (cf. 1634* Sir T. Herbert Trav. 159. 
Osmun who compiled the Alkoran out of Mahomets loose paper.) 1665 
R. Boyle Occas. Refl. IV. xii 240 Now that the sun has . . elevated 
this Water in the form of Vapours . . we see il Composes a Cloud. 
1667 Milton P. L. I 483 Nor did Israel scape Th’ infection when their 
borrow’d Gold compos'd The Calf in Oreb. (The trans. sense of action 
to make by putting logether parts or elements’ is recorded since the year 
1481, but seems to have become obsolete (except in special uses), as the other 
sense came in; the two sentences do not nowadays stand out as non- 
logical). 1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 53 Where there’s nothing 
but choice flowers, . . they wjll make a good posie. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
IV. ii 35 His pompe, and all what state compounds. 1663-4 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1872—5 II 140 [The reasons] altogether will not compound 
one solid argument. (The basis of comparison of these obsolete predi¬ 
cations is the construction ’to compose a thing (= status objectivus) of 
something (status materiae)’, e. g. c. 1374 Chaccer Boeth. III. ix 87 Neuer 
to compoune werke of floteringe mater). 

(e) Predication of causal adjunct (Praedicatio causae). 

In this kind of predication the grammatical subject represents 
logically the adjunct relation that indicates the cause of an occur- 
rence or of a state of things (status causativus). 

It is impossible to dravv a distinet line of demarcation bo- 
tween this category and praedicatio causalitalis of the logical type. 
We are concerned with a non-logical predication as long as the 
construction appears as a conversion of the typical current use of 
the verb. But this is not so often the case with the constructions 
conditioned by verbs designated as causative. It is éspecially when 
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tlie causative verb requires a personal subject (or another subject 

capable of activity) that tlie sentence appears from the beginning 

as a logical predication. The logical subeategory then represented 

is a praedieatio actionis, scarcely a priedicatio dependentiie, i. e. 

tlie grammatical subject is conceived not merely as a cause, but 

also as an agent. Such predications do not stand out as con- 

verted, because there are no correlative non-converted sentences 

in which the subjects of the former readily admit of constituting 

causal adjuncts. Such is often also the case when the subject 

is non-personal. As illustrative examples may be adduced: 

1067 Milton P. L. xii 487 The promise of the Father, who sliall 
dwell His Spirit within them. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandtj VI, ii, When my 
father had danced his white bear backwards and forwards, etc. lX7r> 
Tennyson Q. Mary 1. v, O Madam, You fly your Ihoughts like kites. 
c H+o Hylton Scala Perf. II. xii, Beholde me not Ihat 1 am swart for 
tlie sonne halh defaded me. The predications of causal adjunrt 

are, therefore, not so numerous as might be expecled. It should 
lie observed that in proportion as the causal construction increases 
in frequency, it loses its aspect of converted predication and ns- 
sumes the appearance of a praedieatio dependentine. The gram¬ 
matical form of the predicate-verb seems to be the active form 
only. 

Examples: 1051 Life Father Sarpi 80 Yet the Father knew verv 
well that age decreaseth strength a 1008 Denham, Of Old Aye 217 'But 
Age' tis said, \rill memorv decayf Milton P. L. I 134 Too well t soo 
and rue the dire evenl, That with sad overthrow and foul defeal llath 
lod us Heav'n. . Burke Sel. Wks. (Glar. Fr. 18!)X| 158. Some adequate 
cause must hare originally introduced all the monev coined at ils mint 
in to that kingdom. Thornton Hall The Romance of the Tu rf (loos) 
xi 77 He [a horse] was never beaten and never paid forfeit. 

(f) Predication of instrumental adjunet (Praedieatio instrumentil. 

In tliis predicational type the grammatical subject represen t s 
logically an adjunet of instrument (status instrumenti). The pre- 
dicate-vcrb seems always to be dressed in the active form. The 
category is one of the largest among the predications of adverbial 
adjunet. 

Examples: c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hotn, 181 TeA hine grinded. Tunge 
hine suolejed. a 1225 Ancr. R. 384 Gif eax ne kurue, ne jie spade ne 
dulue . . 1596 Spenser F. Q. V. iv 37- Her heart for rage did grate. 

her teeth did grin! (cf. the obsolete phrase to grin (with) the teeth’). 
1011 Shaks. Cymb. I. i 24 I do not thinke So faire an Outward, and 
such slutTe within Rndoirea a man, but hee (also = pried. exist.; cf. to 
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endow a person with something’). 1613 Rowlands Paire Spy-Knaves l Their 
gold and siluer gildeth them so well, They are the best in Parish where they 
dwell (cf. to gild a person with gold or money). a 1632 G. Herbert Jacula 
Prudenl. 747 Gods Mill grinds slow but sure. 1846 Longf. Aphorisms fr. 

F. v. Log au, Though the milis of God grind slowly, yet they grind excee- 
dingly small (’the mill’ represented originally a status loci, e. g. 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xxiv, 41 Tuu wif gegrundon on coernae; c 1000 jElfric Judg. 
xvi 21 f)ä Philistei . . liéton hine grindan (et hira handcwyrne). a 1633 

G. Herbert Jacula Prudentum The tongue is not Steel, yet it cuts. 

1646 Crashaw Sospetlo d'Herode viii His Teeth for Torment gnash (cf. 
1530 Palsgr. 569 /i 1 gnasshe with the teethe). 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 352 A philtre, or plant that conciliates affection. Milton 
Lyddas i ill. Two massy keys he bore of metals twain; The golden 
opes, the iron shuts amain. Milton P. L. III 135 Thus while God spake, 
ambrosial fragrance filTd All Heav’n. . 1695 Congreve Jjove for L. IV. 
xix Lying is a figure of speech that interlards the greatest part of my 
conversation. 1697 Dryden Virgil (J.) Fragrant oils the stiffen'd limbs 
anoint. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. II 725 To drink in Bowls which 
glitfring Gems enchase. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxii 329 His batter d front 
and brains besmear the stone. 1738 Glover Leonidas v. 657. The gory 
drops besprinkle all his shield. (808 Scott Marm. 1 . Introd. 44 . 

Will spring return . . And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? Scott 
L. L. Minstrel V. xiv. Their warning blasts the bugles blev:. . Ibid. 
1. viii, Implored, in vain, the grace divine For chiefs, their own red 

falchions sletc. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 62 Cursed be the gold 

that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool. a 1859 Macauley Hist. Eng. 
V 157 His eloquence had gained for him the ear of the legislature. 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. III 193 The old armour which decorated its walls. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii § 3 , 487. Shouts of assent greeted the resolu¬ 
tion. 1886 J. Ward in Encycl. Brit. XX **/*. The voice perceived 

identifies Jacob, at the same time the hands identify Esau. Zangwill 
Ghetto Comedies (Tauchn.) II 134. But how shall I travel to them? 
My crutches cannot walk so far as Prague.’ 

Examples of prued. instrumenti & attributionis: [ 1841 Frasers Mag. 
XXIII 16 A first-flight Meltonian is not said to vide well, but to go 
well after hounds]. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxix. He rides. . when 
somebody mounts him. 

(g) Predication of adjunct of exchange (Praedicatio vicis). 

In this predicational category the grammatieal subject reprc- 

sents the adjunct that indicates a thing in return for which an- 

other thing is taken as an equivalent or substitute (= status vicis). 

The passive form of the predicate-verb seerns here to he pre- 

dominant. The category is of small dimensions. 

Examples: c 1586 C’tess Pemrroke Ps. Lxii. v. Lord, . . eaeh 
mans work is paid by thee. 1558 Goodman How to Obey 222 . What- 
soeuer you lose in this world . . it shall be here recompenced with double. 
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1639 Fuller lloly War IV. i v. (1840) 181 The length of tlie journey 
teill be recompemed by ihe goodness of tlie way. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IF. 
iv, What the conversation wanted in wit was made up in laugliter ( = com- 
pensated for), a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I 71. Which could never 
be compemated for by . . attention. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado I. i 183 Can tlie world buie sucb a jewell? 
162:2 Malynes Ane. Late.-Merck. 87 A London mingled colour clotb, 
tcould hane bonyht at Lisborne two chests of Sugar. Payn High Spirits 
(Tauchn.) 14 These last, of course, can give you everything that money 
can bny. Mod. Health is a treasure that gold cannot buy. 1840 Marryat 
Olla Podr. 325 Everything must pay loll. Mrs. B. M. Croker A Xine 
Days Wonder ch. iii. lo, thougli they [young horses] are considered a 
risky investment, they paid her well. 


Note. The construction ’to buy a thing for or with (tlie price)' indicales 
an oscillation between status vicis and status instrumenti. Therelbre, the seiilences 
(juoled above (with buy as predicate-verb) may also be interpreled as predicalious 
of instrumental adjunet. — The conncxion 'they [young horses| paid her well’. 
may be conceived as a prmdieatio vicis, i. e. people paid her well in return for 
them; hut it may also be dassed as a pra*d. origin.. i. e. they yielded much 
money. The latter sense, whicli, no douht, has originaled from the former, is 
the only one salient in the following quot. 1848 Thackeray Gt. Hogyarfy 
Diam. xii. That in whicli poor Mr. Tidd invested his money did not pay 
2 d in the pound. 


13. Predication of a pari of the logical subject (Praedicatio subject i). 

In tliis prcdicational category the grammatical subject repre- 
souts only a part of the logical subject, wherens the other part 
is contnined in the grammatical predicate. The predicate-verb 
here is never dressed in the passive form. In consequence of the 
illogical construction, that part of the predicate which, morpho- 
logically speaking, is the principal one, tends semologically to ho- 
come only an accessory member of the predicate. Predicalious of 
this kind, therefore, may also be interpreted as logical predicalious 
or as non-logical connexions of another type. Tims the sentence 
’he is easy to instruet’ may also be classed as a pra*d. obj. Ar 
attrib. The extent of the category is very limited. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus III 1221 (1270) {iou me . . Hast holpin 
}>ere I likly was to steruyn (= it was likely that . .). Mod. He is 
likely to come ( = it is likely Ihat he will come). 1653 Walton Anyter ii 49 
Fl be as certain to make him a geod disli of meat, as 1 was to catch him. 
Mod. He is certain to come (= it is certain that he will come). 1830 Tennyson 
Talk. Oak 204 A thousand thanks for what I learn And what rema in.i 
to tell (cf. it remains to tell that). Thackeray I ««. Fair II ch. viii. He 
rhanced to remark the agitation under which she laboured (cf. Thackeray 
Pend. II ch. iii. One day it rhanced that he and Arthur wenl thither 
loget her). Thackeray Pend. Il ch. iv. The cards of invifation happened 
tu come from some very exa 11 ed personages (cf. Dickens lileak Houxe 
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ch. ii. It kappens that the fire is hot). Jerome Three Men in a Boat 
ch. iv. 35 George suggested eggs and bacon, which were easy to cook 
(cf. it was easy to cook them). Meredith Egoist ch. xxv 248 That is 
easy to say (= it is easy to say that). Ibid. ch. ix 77 i certainly was 
difficult to instruct (= it was difficult to instruct me). Ibid. ch. ix 84 
yet otherwise their eonduet is often kard to account for (= it is hard 
to account for their conduct). 

Note. As predications of a part of the logical subject should be designated 
also examples of the following type, where, as basis of coraparison, may be taken 
either a logical or a non-logical predication: Meredith Egoist ch. x 87 Marriage has 
been known to have such an efTect ( = people have known marriage to have such 
an elTect, or it has been known that marriage has had such an efTect). Marryat 
Mids. Easy ch. xx 172 My mother was ordered to be shut up in a convent 
(= they ordered my mother to be shut up in a convent, or it was ordered that 
my mother should be shut up in a convent). Mod. They are said to have 
retired to the fastness of the mountains (— people say that they have retired 
etc., or it is said that they have retired, etc.). In the following example the 
basis of comparison can only be a logical predication: Byron Ch. Harold I, 
lxxxv, Some native blood was seen thy streets to dye. 


III. Middle predications. 

We designate predications as middle when the logical and 
the grammatical analyses may be said both to agree and to dis- 
agree. Such is the case when the grammatical subject represents 
not only the logical subject, but also a direct or an indirect ob- 
ject to the predicate-verb. This predicational type holds, there- 
fore, a middle position between the logical and the non-logical 
category. The predicate-verb may be a verb of function, of men¬ 
tal state (i. c. to know, wish etc.), or, more rarely, a verb of 
relation. It is in this category that the reflexive (or recipro- 
cal) form of the predicate-verb has its proper sphere of applic- 
ation. The extent of the category is far less than that of logi¬ 
cal or non-logical predications. According to the different rela¬ 
tions existing between the members of a plural (dual) subject, 
the category may be divided into two principal kinds: predica¬ 
tions of reflexivity and predications of reciprocity. 

14. Predications of reflex iwHy (Praedicatio reflexivitatis). 

The distinctive feature of this category is that the gramma¬ 
tical subject may be either a singular or a plural notion, and that, 
in the latter case, the several members of the subject have to 
each other only a relation of co-ordination, so that each member 
is the object of its own activity or state. The adjunct function of 

Sunden: Pred. cuteg. and pred. change in Bngtish. • 
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the grammatical subject is generally expressed by a reflexive pro¬ 
noun, but it is also very often left unexpressed. The category 
may, if we so will, be divided into two subvarieties, according as 
the adjunct relation is a direct or an indirect object 

It should be observed that we are not concemed with true 

predications of reflexivity in examples of the following type: 

1662 R. Mathew Unl. Alch. § 20 He could not button himself, nor put 
on his clothes. Mod. He expressed himself very well. Byron Ch. Harold 
I. Lxxxiii But Passion raves itself to rest. Mrs. Gaskell Cranford 
(Tauchn.) 179 She had talked herself out of breath. In the first two 

examples the reflexive pronoun does not refer to the subject in 
general, but only to a particular notion connected with it (him¬ 
self = his clothes, his opinions, thoughts). In the last two in- 
stances the reflexive pronoun is determined by an adjunct, with 
which it forms an abortive sentence. 

Examples: Shelley Adonais xx The leprous corpse touched by this 
spirit tender, Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath. Mrs. Gaskell 
Cranford (Tauchn.) 139 the ladies of Cranford always dressed with 
chaste elegance and propriety. . Ibid. j 52, or how Lady Glenmire could 
reconcile herself to the dulness of the long visit. . Ibid. 260 I don't 
know how Miss Matty would have prevailed upon herself to part with 
such things as her mother’s wedding-ring. . Clark Russell The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor ch. vii. 99 . Though these plain details impressed themselves 
upon my memory. . 

Jerome Three Men in a Boat ch. xix. 241 After that, we mixed 
ourselves some toddy . . Payn High Spirits (Tauchn.) 115 I could not 
conceil from myself that he . . H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus, etc. 
(Tauchn.) 116 The lieutenant rolled himself a cigarette. 

15. Predications of reciprocity (praedicatio reciprocitatis). 

The leading characteristic of this category is that the gram¬ 
matical subject is a plural (dual) notion. The several members of 
it have to each other, not only a relation of co-ordination in as 
much as each is the subject of the same predicate-verb, but also 
a cross relation, since each member is the object of the activity, 
the state, or the relation presented by the other member(s). 
The adjunct function of the subjects is generally expressed by a 
particular morphem such as each other , one another , together 
(now obs.), inter -. Sometimes it is left unexpressed, e. g. ’they 
quarrelled’. The compass of this category is narrower than that 
of predications of reflexivity. Here also we may, if we so will, 
distinguish two subvarieties, according as the adjunct relation is a 
direct or an indirect object. 
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It should be noticed that the common opinion that a reci- 
procal predication always presupposes a plural subject is scarcely 
tenable. If we say ’I quarrelled with him’, ’I fought with him’, 
we are undoubtedly concerned with an interaction, though this 
is less salient than in the case of a plural (dual) subject. In fact, 
the preposition with has here the function to give expression to 
the reciprocity and, if so, it is easy to understand why, for in- 
stance, a verb like to meet involving reciprocity, in ME. assumed 
the construction with this preposition (t. e. ’to meet with some- 
body’). — Lastly, it should be remembered that there are middle pre- 
dications presenting the twofold aspect of a predication of reflexivity 
and a predication of reciprocity (cf. the last two examples). 

Examples: c 1384- Chaocer Hous of Fame 250 To telle the manere 
How they aqueynteden in fere. 1600 Holland IAvy I. xxv. 149. These 
brave brethren a/fronted one another. . Shaks. Cymb. I. iv. 36 Sir, we 
have knowne together in Orleance. Scott L. L. Minslrel V. xxvi While 
he and Musgrave bandied blows. 1870 Yeats Na t. Hist. Comm. 120 
South of the Tropic of Capricorn the products of the torrid and lem- 
perate zones interfuse. Mod. They relied on each other. These are 
identical. 

Mod. They gave each other presents. They deprived each other of 
every advantage. 

a 1673 Horton in Spurgeon Treas Dav. Ps. xciv. 19 Boughs usu- 
ally catch, and intangle one in another. Marryat Mids. Easy ch. xxi. 
173 Neither of them were aware . . how much they had toound them - 
sel ve s together. Mod. They reconciled themselves with each other. 


We have performed our task of drawing the outlines of a 
predicational classification of Englisli sentenees. This division can 
only pretend to be of a preliminary nature. True, we firmly be- 
lieve that our main distinctions are appropriate. But the question 
is how far the predicational dissection should aptly be carried. 
Thus, for instance, we have included the majority of predications 
of non-activity under one single category (t. e. pred. of attri- 
bution). But the latter may be classified into subvarieties. Again, 
these may prove that another division of predications of non-ac- 
t i vi ty is more suitable. 

It is superfluous to justify the task of examining and classi- 
fying the predicational nature of the sentenees. The linguistic 
iniportance of such an investigation, though negleeted by grammar, 
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is in our opinion self-evident. It would be impossible to realize 
why, out of all semological distinctions, the predicational import 
should be the only one tabooed. In fact, there is scarcely any 
semological feature that, better than the predicational aspect, indicates 
the way of thinking as revealed in language, and an historical examin¬ 
ation of the predicational categories and their representation in 
different epochs, involves an interesting chapter of historical 
semology. Moreover, the principal division of the verbal senses 
should be — and is partly — based on their predicational na- 
ture, i. e. the kind of predication they condition, when used as 
predicate-verbs, e. g. verbs of action, of perception, of existence, 
of causality, etc. Therefore, also a descriptive division of the se¬ 
mological changes of the verbs should be based on the difference 
in predicational aspect the changes involve. If the new sense 
implies a new predicational aspect, then the verb has undergone 
a predicational change. Thus, for instance, when an originally 
causative verb, such as to loathe, or a sentence-verb, such as to 
list (orig. = 'lust seizes, attacks’), has become verbs of perception, 
or of state, then we are concemed with a predicational change of 
these verbs. The same is the case, if a verb in the active form 
has got the faculty of conditioning predications of direct object. 
But if it is true that the verbal changes of meaning should be 
considered also from a predicational point of view, then it is ne- 
cessary to have previously laid the classificatory and terminolo- 
gical basis of the predicative connexions. 
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Essay II. 


A category of predicational change in English. 

An examination of the semological structure of English verbs 
will show that they very often present a passive sense dressed in 
the active form, or, in other words, that in this form they may 
condition predications of direct object. This passive sense is 
almost always of secondary origin, and, since it is expressed by 
the active form, it involves a change in the predicational aspect 
of the verb. It is this case of predicational change as occurring 
in the English language that we shall make the subject of our 
investigation in the present essay. But in dealing with this pro¬ 
blem, we shall make use of the predicational classification and 
terminology laid down in our essay on ’the predicational categories 
in English’. 

Since we mean to examine primary transitive verbs that in 
the active form have adopted a secondary passival meaning, which 
thus gives rise to active predications of direct object, we have 
to pay attention only to the passive sense of the verbs when they 
function as grammatical predicates and consequently condition the 
predicational nature of the sentence. We shall therefore dis- 
regard the passive sense of active infinitives and active pres. pples. 
(gerunds) when they do not constitute the principal part of the 
predicate. And we may do so the rather as this case of passive 
sense does not play an important part for the origination of a 
converted aspect of active predicate-verbs. As illustrative ex- 
amples of this case of passive import may be adduced the follow- 
ing quotations: 

(1) Infinitive: Béow. 74 J)å ic wide gefraegn weorc gebannan 
manigre m»gÖe . . Cynewulf Crist 73 }>«s £>e »fre sundbuend 
secgan hyrdon. Ibid. 1621 f)«r hy leomu raecaö to bindenne and to 
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batrnenne. Anglo-Sax. t'hron. 897. [)ä hel /Elfred cyng timbran loug 

scipu ongén, etc. c. 1250 Gen 6c Exod. 3154 {>e bi-leuen [= Ihat 
which is left, remains] brennen he bead. Horn Childe 58 When ha|)eolf 
it herd say , He busked bof)e nijt & day. Caxton 1 Blanchardyn 152 4 
He made the toun sawte ofte tymes ful sore (= to be assaulted). Skaks.* 
Ant. II 59, VIII 467. That’s the next to do (= to be done). 1813 Dom. 
Cookery viii 185 Set it [rice] to boil in milk. Märryat P. Simple ch. 
xxxii, 359, and gave him to my coxswain to bathe. Ibid. ch. vii, 50 
I heard say that, etc. H. G. Wells Invisible Man (Tauchn.) 12*2 Never 
heard tell of Invisible Men before. 1897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. III 889. 
The cysts are apt to pei-forate and to burst. (2) pres. pple. (gerund): 
King jElfred tr. Cura Paator. ch. xxi. 132- Ond Öéah sindon monige 
suiöe swiöe to chéageanne, öonne hie selfe nyllad ongietan hiera scylda, 
dtet bi f)onne gehieren dréagendt [= while being rebuked] of öses lär- 
iowes muöe hu micle byrÖenne hie habbaö on hiera scyldum, etc. Shaks. 
Gent. II. i. 26 to watch like one that fears robbitig («= being robbed). 
Shaks. Henry VI, B. II, i. 144 If you mean to save yourself from whip~ 
ping (= being whipped). Shaks. Merry Wives IV. Behold wbat honest 
clothes you send forth tobleachiny (= to be bleached; cf. Franz Shaks.-gram. 
1909, 559). a 1711 Ken. Poet. Wks IV. 29 They expire, Ingulfing in 
infernal Fire. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. II. XLvi. 95 . A pretty little 
town, building up. Marryat P. Simple ch. xxxi. 336 those I left in the 
Minerve were not worth hanging. Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 
83, and her spectacles often wanted tviping. Conan Ooyle A vt. of Sh. Holmes 
(Tauchn.) I. 156. I have a caseful of cigarettes here which need smoking. 
— * Shaks. Coriol. II. i. 190. By deed-achieving honour newly named (= an 
honour the achieving or obtaining of which lies in deeds.) Shaks. Lucr. 993 
Let nis unrecaUing crime have time to wail the abusing of his time (= a 
crime for which there is no recalling, which cannot be made undone). Shaks. 
Ant. III. xiii, 77. From his all-obeying breath I hear the doom of Egypt 
(=> a voice attended by a general obeying or obedience). Sherjdan, 1 * * 4 when 
I may rescue her from undeserving persecution (= that is not deserved). 

We have, however, made another restriction in the scope of 
our examination. We have disregarded also those cases of passive 
sense in the active form where the predicate-verh is represented 
by verbum substantivum combined either with to + an active in- 
finitive or else with an active pres. pple. (gerund). The former con- 
struction involves not only a converted sense, but also a modal 
modification of the sentence; the latter expresses the imperfective 

1 L. Kellner Caxton'8 Syntax and Style in Trans. Phil Soc. 1890, Lvi, txi. 

* W. Franz Shakspeare-Grammatik 2. Aufl. Heidelberg 1909, 540. 

* cf. Alex. Schmidt Shakspeare-Lexicon, 1886, 1419. Other examples in 
W. Franz, Shaksptare- Gr ammatik, 2. Aufl. Heidelberg 1909, 559 and Leon 
Kellner Zur Syntax des Englischen Verbums, Wien 1885, 92. 

4 Leon Kellner Historical Outlincs of English Syntax , London 1892, 
p. 256. 
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(durative) tense-aspect of the passive sense, e. g. 1711 Addison 

Spect. No. 127, 2. Were they, like Spanish Jennets, to impregnate by 
the Wind, they could not have thought on a more proper Invention. 
Mod. This house is to let. They are not to compare with these. — 
1727 Swift Let. on Eng. Tongue, Wks. 1755 II. i. 185 The French 
[language] for these last fifty years hath been polishing as much as il 
will bear. Marryat Phantom 8hip ch. xi. 91 Amine felt that more dan- 
gers and difficulty tcere preparing for her husband. Mrs Gaskell Cran - 
ford (Tauchn.) 20. They [= The Pickwick Papers] tcere then publishing 
in parts. Clark Russell Bom. of a Midshipm. ch. xv, HO Whilst this 

tcas doing, Mr. Cox said.. In both these cases of passive sense, the 

infinitive or the pres. pple. (gerund) constitutes the principal part 

of the predicate, but in both cases we are concerned with con- 

structions whose origin has already been explained. 

The construction ’to be + prepositional infinitive’ in a passive 

sense, is of OE. date. The infinitive is at that time inflected and 

reveals thus distinctly its origin from a dative case of a verbal 

substantive 1 * , and, as Paul* says, 'Dem Infinitiv ist ursprunglich so 

gut wie dem Nomen actionis der verbale Genusunterschied fremd’, 

e. g. King jElfred tr. Cura Past. ch. xxi. 132 Ond Öéah sindon 
monige swIÖe swide to dréageanne. Ibid. 6. hwilum, déah hit mon 
cudlice wite, hit is tö forberanne. c. 1000 Sax.-Leechd. 11. 206 J)onne 
is sio bedianne \ = to bathe] mid hätan waetre. c. 1175 Lamb. Hom. 
133* Hit »s to mtene. We meet with the same construction in 

OHG ., e. g. ze karawenne sint (= preeparanda sunt), ze kesez- 

zanne i st (= restituenda est). As in the German language, so in 

English this inflected infinitive, this so-called gerund lost its ending 

and became identical with the ordinary infinitive form, e. g. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9037 Quilk er to lack (*= to blame),..? c. 1340 Cursor 
M. (Fairf.) 12861 What is to do? c. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 335 Allas! 
it tcas to mene, his vertuz & his pruesse So fele in him were sene, J)at 
perist for falsnesse. Only rarely. do we meet with the wp-form in- 
stead of the infinitive, e. g. Wyclif Deut.. 21, 22 Whanne a man 
synneth that that is to punysshynge bi deth (Vulgata: Quando peccaverit 
homo quod morte plectendum est. Purvey: which is worthi to be 
punishid bi deeth). 3 The strong passival sense of the construction 

to be + to + inf. brought about that already in ME. also the pas¬ 
sive infinitive was used, though sparely 4 , e. g. c. 1382 Wyclif Joh. 


1 cf. J. Jolly Qcschichte des Infinitivs, Mänchen 1873, 57 sqq. 

* cf. H. Paul Principien der Sprachgeschichte , 4. Aufl. Halle 1909, p. 280. 

• • 

8 cf. R. Bluhe Uber den Ursprung und die Entwickelung des Qerun- 
diums im Englischen. Bremen 1880, 19. 

4 cf. E. Mätzner EngUsche Grammatik 3. Aufl. Berlin 1885, III 37. 
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21, 25- J>e bookis |>ai ben to be writen. 1 c. 1449 Pecock Repressor 227 
the uce of thilk thing is to be shoned t eschewid , and avoidid. Ibid. 304 
it is to be undirstonde. Ibid. 361, it w not to be trowid. In Mod. Eng., 

especially in colloquial speech, the passive form is predominant.* 

The construction ’to be + pres. pple. (gerund),’ in a passive 

sense, seems chiefly to be of early NE. date. Also in this case 

the origin of the passive sense is due to the fact that we are 

uitimately concerned with a verbal subslantive. The starting- 

point for the development has been constructions with to be + a 

prepositional form of nomina actionis in - ing taken passively, i. e. 

the whole construction meant that the grammatical subject was in 

the course of being subjected to the action or process expressed 

by the verbal substantive, e. g. 1393 Test. Ebor. (Surtees Soc.) I. 
185 .. be gyfen to the Prior of Huntyngton into the new Chapell of 
our Lady, that now es in makyng .. [cf. the non-converted counterpart: 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 79 Of many floures .. A goodly 
chaplet she was in makynge.*] 1393 Langland P. Fl. C. iv. 51, We 
haue a wyndow o worchyng. 1465 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 533 
II 250 Whille the logge at Heylesdon was in the betyng down. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of Armes I. xiv, 37, Suche fortyfycacyons are in dooyng. 
1535 Coverdale Ezra v. 16, Sence tbat tyme hath it bene in buyldinge. 
Ibid. John ii. 20. Sixte and fourtye yeare was this temple abuyldinge. This 

prepositional construction is still used archaically or in dialectal 

and vulgär speech. The omission of the preposition (*w, on ■> o) 

lent the aspect of a pres. pple. to the verbal subst., and since the 

passival import of the construction remained, this pres. pple. 

stood out as passival in sense. We have not been able to trace 

this development further back than the 16 th c., e. g. 1602 Shaks. 
Haml. Ill ii 84 lf he steal aught the whilst this play is playing At any 

rate the non-prepositional construction had no great currency 

until the 17 th or the 18 th c. The discrepancy between form and 

sense gave also here rise to the use of the passive form, which 

in this case 4 seems to have originated in the latter part of the 

1 F. Schmidt Studies in the Language of Peacock. Upsala 1900, 74,107. 
* W. Franz Shakspeare-Orammatik , 2. Aufl. Heidelberg 1909, 499, 539. 
8 Be it noticed that ’the progressive form’ (to be + pres. pple.) with a 
non-converted sense does by no means exclusively spring from constructions of 
this kind. It dates as far back as the OE. period. Yet in OE. this form did 
not always express a progressive action. cf Constance Pessels The Present 
and Past Periphrastic Tenses in Anglo-Saxon, Strassburg 1896 (Diss.), and 
A. POttmann Die Syntax der sogcnannten progressiven Form im alt- und 
friihme. in Anglia xxxi, 407 sqq. 

4 In olher cases the use of the passive form of the pres. pple. is consi- 
derably earlier, e. g. Spenser Faery Queen B. 111 c. IV 58, for feare of 
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18 tb c. (cf. NED. s. v. be 15 c.). According to Franz, 1 this pas¬ 
sive expression has nowadays become predoniinant in colloquial 

speech, and, in literary language, it is decidedly gaining ground, e. g. 
Jerome Three Men in a Boat ch. xi. 139 The great pavilion brought 
there yester eve is being raised. . Dion Boucigault London Assurance 
V, i. Oho! the mystery is being solved. H. G. Wells War of the 
Worlds (Tauchn.) I. i. 1 that human affairs were being watched keenly and 
closely by intelligencies .. Ibid. I. viii. 20, children were being put to bed . .* 

In our essay on the predicational categories we have stated 
that there are several verbs that, without a change in construction, 
easily assume a sense involving that their subjects logically stand 
out as direct or indirect objects of a function, though these verbs 
are destitute of a corresponding transitive sense, e. g. catch, fang , 
hentf reach , etc. (cf. p. 61). Also this case of passive sense will 
be disregarded in our examination, since it is incongruous with 
the case when a verb in the active form may present a converted 
aspect of its primary transitive meaning. Also instances where the 
secondary non-transitive sense is of foreign (chiefly French) origin 
have generally been omitted in our material (but not entirely in 
our etymological explanation), because here the semological change 
has not taken place on English soil. We have also disregarded 
such examples, though few in number, where a primary intran- 
sitive meaning may oscillate towards a passival aspect owing to 
the fact that the verb has adopted a secondary transitive sense of 
greater vitality than the intransitive one. For, apart from the 
difficulty of here stating the existence of a passive sense, our study 
is meant to deal with only such cases where a verb with a prim¬ 
ary transitive meaning has adopted a correlative intransitive con¬ 
struction with a passival import. 

In spite of the delimitations thus made, the scope of our study 
is by no means narrow. We shall find that the primary tran¬ 
sitive predicate-verbs that in the active form may offer a passive 
sense, are very numerous and that the predications they condition 
may be of different nature both from a descriptive and an etymo¬ 
logical point of view. 

The material on which we have based our examination is 

almost exclusively drawn from the great Oxford Dictionary (= NED.) 

(Letters A—R and the beginning of S). It is only such an admir- 

■ • 

being shent. cf. R. Blume Uber den Ursprung und die Entioickelung des 
Gcrundiums im Englitchen. Bremen 1880, 42. (Jena diss.). 

1 W. Franz Shakspearc-Grammatik. Halle 1900, 392. 

* cf. also C. Stoffel in Taalstudie iii 321 sqq. 
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able work as tliis, based as it is on historical principles and on a 
large collection of exaniples, that could render our investigation 
possible. The rest of the vocabulary (S—Z) has been very imper- 
fectly considered. True, we have examined the Century Diction 
ary, but the absence of chronologieal indications and the oft- 
occurring want of illustrative examples would have rendered it a 
very laborious task to deal approximately exhaustively with the 
reniaining verbs. In respect to this part of the vocabulary we 
have paid attention only to some more striking examples of con- 
verted predications (chiefly belonging to cats. E and F). Our 
examination of more than sixty volumes of Mod. English literature 
gave a very poor result in as much as the cases of passive sense 
in the active form we thus came across were almost always re- 
corded in NED. as far as it goes. 

Yet, also the material presented by the Oxford Dictionary 
cannot be said to have been exhaustively considered, except, we 
hope, in the case of the categories we have called pure predica¬ 
tions of direct object and predications of object & attribution 
(= cats. E and F (except the intemporal class)). But this short- 
coming is unavoidable in view of the nature of our subject. It 
should be noticed that predicate-verbs when in the active form 
presenting a passival aspect, at the same time mostly oscillate 
towards an intransitive and sometimes also towards a reflexive 
sense. Moreover it should be observed that, apart from context, 
the only criterion of their passive sense is the vitality of the prim- 
ary transitive meaning as compared with the secondary intransitive 
construction. Thus it is evident that the passive meaning may 
be more or less salient and that in niany cases it must be most 
precarious to decide upon the existence of a passive sense. This 
salience, if existing at all, must be very diminutive in all such 
cases where there is no or only a small chronologieal gap between 
the transitive sense and the correlative non-transitive meaning. For 
we may then generally assume that the frequency of the former 
sense does not essentially surpass that of the latter. Therefore 
we have mostly disregarded such instances. The Oxford Dictionary 
cannot be considered as a trustworthy guide in the case of the 
salience of the passive sense. For exceedingly often verbal senses 
are indicated as intransitive which are of the same predicational 
nature as other senses described as passival. The investigator is 
ultimately thrown upon his own linguistic consciousness, whose 
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decision can be based only on the two factors indicated above, 
i. e. the context and the vitality of the primary transitive sense. 
Thus the very nature of our subject is such that completeness in 
material is unattainable. This is all the more evident as it may 
happen that a secondary in transitive sense may oscillate towards 
a passival aspect, though such is not the case with the examples 
adduced in NED. Therefore, our material should be looked upon 
as only presenting exemplifying instances rather than as exhausting 
the verbs given in NED. that offer the semological change we 
mean to examine. This is especially the case with cats. A 
and B. Lastly, we may add that completeness in material is 
impossible also for the reason that we deal with a semological 
phenomenon still going on in the English language. 

Thus we must admit that from one point of view our ma¬ 
terial is not exhaustive. Yet, the material is sufficient to give 
a fairly approximate idea of the extent of the descriptive cate- 
gories (except perhaps in the case of cats. A and B) into 
which predications of direct object may be divided. It is, un- 
doubtedly, sufficient — and this is the chief point — to be laid as 
basis for an examination of the factors that have brought about 
active predications ot direct object in English. 

There is another point to be noticed. Since we have taken 
our material from the Oxford Dictionary and since in this work 
the OE. vocabulary has not been exhaustively considered, it follows 
that our material is defective with respect to that epoch. However, 
in dealing with the origin of active predications of direct object, 
we shall pay due attention to the OE. period. For that purpose 
we have gone through the OE. vocabulary as represented in 
'An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ by Bosworth and Toller (including 
'Supplement'), ’The Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon' by Sweet, 
and 'Sprachschatz der angelsächsischen Dichter’ by C. W. M. Grein. 
Besides we hawe to some extent examined the OE. literature. 
Lastly, it may be mentioned that, since Gothic has been the start- 
ing-point for our etymological examination, the collection of the 
Gothic material haS been based on the exhaustive exemplification 
given in ’A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language’, 1887 
—89 by G. H. Balg. 
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Descriptive review of active predications of direct 

object in English. 

Our descriptive review of active predications of direct object 
in English will be restricted to a statement of our material and 
to a previous indication of the descriptive points from which it 
ought to be arranged. A comprehensive descriptive discussion 
should be made in connexion with the etymological examination, 
and for reasons indicated in the sequel (p. 217). 

If we examine predicate-verbs offering a passive sense dressed 
in the active form, then we shall find that, though they all con- 
dition predications of direct object, yet they may present semo- 
logical differences of a predicational nature. The fact is that the 
import of these predicate-verbs mostly oscillates. Different se- 
mological elements tend to become salient or predominant and 
to determine the import of the predicate-verb and ultimately the 
predicational aspect of the sentence. These collateral non-con- 
verted senses may be of different kinds. The collateral sense may 
involve a predication of reflexivity. It may irnply a predication 
of state or of attribution. It may condition a predication of action 
or of perception, and it may condition a predication of existence or 
of relation. A predication may oscillate between more than two 
predicational aspects. This is almost always the case with cat. A. 
Moreover, we shall find that, in other cases, the converted or 
passive sense is so predominant that an alternative non-converted 
(= intr. or refl.) sense can scarcely be said to be distinctly salient 
and that therefore such sentences more or less stand out as pure 
predications of direct object. A descriptive division of active pre¬ 
dications of direct object should be based on the alternative pre¬ 
dicational aspect they may represent. Gonsequently we shall 
arrange our material on this principle. We then mean of course 
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that also the alternative predicational nature should be determined 
by the way in which the grammatical predicate, i. e. chiefly the 
predicate-verb, qualifies the grammatical subject. For we must 
disregard the aspect conditioned by the psychological subject and 
predicate, since we have in view to study verbs which, when used 
as grammatical predicates, may present a passive sense in the 
active form. Our investigation will also embrace the subvariety of 
predications of direct object we have termed 'preedicatio objecti & 
attributionis'. Also this may present an oscillation in predicational 
nature. 

In view of this general scheme of arrangement it is evident 
that the distribution of our material must sometimes be open to 
criticism. We do not then refer to the fact that occasionally we 
have neglected to describe a sense otherwise belonging to any of 
cats. A, B, G, D, E as intemporal and therefore as conditioning 
predications of direct object & attribution. We refer instead 
to cats. A and E. The former represents a category of verbal 
senses oscillating between a passive and a reflexive meaning. The 
latter constitutes a class where the passive sense is predominant. 
But the salience of a collateral reflexive sense and the predomi- 
nance of a passive meaning are phenomena which, though not 
entirely destitute of objecti ve criteria, yet to a large extent must 
be founded on individual linguistic consciousness. Thus the nature 
of our subject is such that our classiflcation must sometimes as- 
sume an arbitrary or rather a subjective appearance. Yet this 
circumstance should not be taken as an argument against our 
descriptive division of the material. For, though the limits of the 
categories are vague, there is no doubt about the actual existenee 
of the semological discrepancy on which they are based. In fact, 
our classiflcation has made conspicuous the important phenomenon 
that secondary non-transitive senses generally oscillate between 
different predicational aspects. This implies at the same time 
that we have often been forced to make a more accurate semo¬ 
logical dissection than the one presented by NED. Again this in 
its turn is of moment for the ultimate etymological interpretation 
of the intransitive constructions concerned. We venture to main- 
tain that our division forms a very suitable basis for studying 
the factors that have brought about intransitive constructions with 
a passive sense. 
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It is evident that in our descriptive review we must state the 
predicational nature of the primary transitive meaning of which 
the intransitive construction implies a converted aspect This 
nature is generally a sense of action or a sense of causality. In 
a few cases it is a sense of origin (i. e. conditioning praedicatio 
originis), (i. e. breed , eng en der, evolve , form , g en der, ken , kindle, 
kittle , put forth (buds), redouble , though they are not all so in- 
dicated in our material), or a sense of state (t. e. assort t dass , 
count , deduce , derive , identify, number , reckon , all including the 
notion of 'consider’), rarely a sense of perception (t. e. feeJ) or 
of attribution (t. e. contain , hold). In the vast majority of cases 
the sense of action may also be conceived causatively, and this 
causative aspect may even be predominant. in our material we 
have generally tried to adopt the principle to state only the pre- 
valent predicational aspect. Yet in this respect we can by no 
means claim accuracy. But this is of little moment since in 
Chapter II the predicational nature of the primary transitive senses 
has been closely examined. 

In adducing our material, we have found it suitable to state 
the provenience of the verbs, since it often illustrates the original 
meaning and besides indicates to what extent native material and 
foreign material present the semological change in question. We 
have then generally, but not always, adopted the etymology given 
in NED. The chronology of the transitive sense as well as of its 
passival counterpart has been based on the records given in 
NED. Yet, in the case of the passive sense, we have considered only 
such examples where the verb constitutes the predicate or its 
principal part. Lastly, it may be mentioned that, when the examples 
have been quoted from NED., we have deemed it superfluous 
to indicate the part and the page of the works from which they 
have been taken. 
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a. Predlcatlons of direct oblect or of reflexlvlty. 


Amalgamate < amalgamate , 

ppl. a 

1. Praed. act. Trans.: (1) 
To soflen or dissolve (a metal) by 
combination with mercury; hence, 
to combine mercury with another 
metal, 1660 — . (2) fig. To unite 
logether (classes, races, societies, 
i<leas, etc.) so as to form a homogen* 
eous or harmonious whole, 1802—. 

, II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr.) 

(1) Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (attrib.). In non-reciprocal 
sense: To be brought, to bring it* 
self, to enter (come) into com¬ 
bination with mercury, or fig. into 
combination with other things. 

1H04- Woll aston in Pkil. Tran 
On the surface of mercury a metallic 
film was precipitaled, hut did not ap- 
pear to amalgamate. 

1848 Lytton Harold , These tur¬ 
bulent invaders had amalgamated 
amicatily with the native race. 

1862 Marsh Eng. Lang., The 
Celtic words in English.. have never 
amalgamated witli it. 

(2) Pred. obj., or refl. & 
recipr., or act. & recipr. In 
reciprocal sense: cf. II 1. 

1866 CnuMP Banking, Two hanks 
of issue had amalgamated. 

Arm < F. armer < L. armare 
f. arma. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To furnish with arms de¬ 
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fensive or oflfensive; now, to pro¬ 
vide (a man, garrison, stronghold, 
ship, etc.) with weapons. 1205 — 
To arm out (a ship): to fit out 
with arms. Obs. 1670. 

II. Praed. obj. or refl. (NED. 
intr. for refi.) To be armed out, 
to provide oneself with arms. Obs. 

1687 Lond. Gaz., Three Gallies 
. . and several low Boats tliat arm 
out in the Sunimer. 

Ar rang e < OF. ar ang ier, ar- 
engier f. rang, reng, rank. A rare 
word until modern times; not in 
Bible 1611, Shakespeare, Miltons 
poetry, or Pope. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To draw up in ranks or in 
line of battle. 1375— 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refi.). To be 
arranged, to draw themselves up 
in ranks, to take up a position in 
the field. 

1523 Ld. Birwir’s Froiss., The 
residewe (who were worste harneysed), 
arenged alonge on the hylle syde. 

Bend < OE. bendan, prob. 
identical with ON. benda ’to join, 
strain, strive, bend’. OTeut. *ban<)~ 
jan f. hanåjfi - string, band’, in 
OE. bend. 

I. Praed. act. The original 
and trans. sonse was: To fasten or 
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constrain with a ’bend’ or bond; 
to confine, fetter. spec. To constrain 
a bow with the string. Hence arise 
two lines of development: (1) To 
bring into the shape or direction 
of a bent bow; to bow or curve, 
stoop, etc., c. 1300—; of persons: 
to bend the body, to stoop, to as- 
sume a bent or stooping posture, 
c 1374— (2) To direct, aim (as 
a bow bent for shooting) 1530— 
fig. to direct (hostile action or 
words) against, on, (prayers) to 
heaven, etc., obs. 1577 —1681; fig. 
also: to direct, apply, or bring to 
bear strenuously (one’s mind, ener* 
gies, etc.) on, upon , c 1510—. cf. 
NED. s. v. bend II, III. 

II. Praed. obj., or re fl., or 
a c t. (1) (NED. intr. s. v. bend 8). 
To assume or receive a curved 
form, or an angular shape. Corresp. 
to sense I 1. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De. P. R ., 
For tendernes the lymmes of the 
chylde maye . . bowe and bende and 
Lake dyvers shapes. 

1815 Encycl. Brit., Theirknees 
. . bend so, that they are apt to trip 
and stumble. 

1816 J. W ilson City of Plague 
No knee This day . . hath bent be- 
fore its altar. 

(b) To curve over from the 
erect position. (Usually said of 
things that recover their position 
when the bendiug force is with* 
drawn.) Quot. 1753 = Pr aed. obj. 
& attrib. or praed. attrib. (to 
have the quality of being bent or 
of bending). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus, Thogh 
she bende, yet she stont a-rote. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg., The 
waving Harvest bends beneath his 
Blast. 

1753 Hervey Medit., Theknotty 
Oaks bend before the Blast. 

(2) (NED. intr. for ref . s. v. 
bend 17 d). Predicated of wishes, 
etc.: To be directed to; to direct 
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itself to. Obs. Gorresponding to 
sense 1 2 above. 

a 1636 Milton Arcades , This, this 
is she To whom our vows and wishes 
bend. 

(3) (NED. intr. for ref. s. v. 
bend 18 c). To direct or apply 
oneself, to be directed. Corresp. to 
sense 1 2 above. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg., If 
to the Warlike Steed thy Studies bend, 
Or for the Prize in Chariols to contend. 

Barth < berth sb., most prob- 
ably a derivative of bear, v. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To moor or place (a 
ship) in a suitable position. The only 
quot. (in the passive form) adduced 
by NED. is from 1871. In the refl. 
form (predicated of a ship or sail* 
ors) recorded since 1667. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl.). Of a 
ship: To be berthed, to berth itself, 
to moor. 

1868 Macgregor Voyage Alone, 
The Rob Roy glided past the pier and 
smoothly berthed upon a great mud 
bank. 

Bey, obs. < OE. Anglian be- 
gan , WSax. biegan = ON. beygja 
(Sw. böja), OHG. bougen, Goth. 
baugjan , causal of biugan, baug, in 
OE. bugan, béah to bow (intr.) 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
bend, cause to bow. c 888 — 
a 1325. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr.) To be bent, to 
bend, to bow. Quot. 1230 = 
praed. obj. & attrib. (= to ad- 
mit of being bent). 

a 1225 St Marker 22. Ant te 
bodi beide.. ant beh to per eorde. 

c. 1230 Hali Meid. 15 Hwil |>e 
scheld is hal pat is te wisdom of pi 
wit, pat hit ne breke ne beie, |>ah pi 
fleschliche wil fals beo per under and 
walde as hire luste. 
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c 1300 K. Alis., Theo spere was 
styf and nought no heyghed. 

Bind < OE. bindan - OS. 
bindan , OHG. bintan, ON. binda 
(Sw. binda), Goth. bindan. 

I. Prsed. act. General träns, 
sense: To make fast with a band 
or bond. 971— Note the special 
tians, sense: To cement (particles) 
together, or cause them to cohere 
in a firm mass. a 1000— cf. NED. 
s. v. bind 10. 

II. Prsed. obj., or refl., or 
attrib. (act.) (NED. intr. for refl. 
s. v. bind 10 b). To be brought, 
to bring itself, come (enter) into 
cohesion with. Quot. 1838 = pred. 
obj. & attrib. (to admit of being 
boand). 

1074 Grew Luctation, Their 
Alkaly binds in with soine preterna- 
tural Acid iu the Stomach. 

1077 Moxox Mech. Excrc., The 
Mettal running dose to the Spindle 
will bind on thnt place. 

1838 N. Paterson Mavse Gard., 
The eonrse [gravel|. it is true does 
not bind. 

Bisect. Apparently of Eng. 
tormation, from bi-, bis- two + sect- 
ppl. stem of secäre ’to cut\ 

I. Prsed. act. Trans.: To 
cut or divide into two equal parts, 
(the earlier and usual sense), 
164G —; to cut in two, divide into 
ariy two parts, 1789 — 

II. Prsed. obj., or refl., or 
act. fig. (NED. intr.) To divide in 
two: to fork. 

1870 Daily Xetrs .*» Ocl.. On 
the chaussée just helbre it bisects, is 
a village named Belle-Croix. 

Blend, obs. < ME. hlenden, 
wk. vb., which appears c 1300, at 
First in northern writers. Evidently 
akin to bland sb. mixture and the 
OE. str. vb. blundan , ON. blanda 
to mix. Ultimate origin uncertain. 

Suttiiiu: Pred. rriteg. and pred. change in 


I. Prsed. act. Note the 
trans. senses: To mix, mingle 
(things material and immaterial), 
a 1300 ( Cnrsor M.) —; to mix 
(components) intimately or harmo- 
niously so that their individuality is 
obscured in the product, 1601 — 
cf. NED. s. v. blend 1, 4. 

II. Prsed. obj. (NED. intr.) 
(1) Prsed. obj., or refl., or attrib. 
(act.) In non-reciprocal sense: To be 
brought, to bring oneself, to come 
(enter) into mixture with something 
else. 

c 1400 Destr. of Troy, The blo- 
berond hlode blend with the rayn. 

fig. 18(10 Tyndall Glac., The dis¬ 
tant peaks gradually blended with the 
white atuiospherc above them. 

(2) Prsed. obj., or refl. & 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) & recipr. 
In reciprocal sense: To be brought, to 
bring themselves, to come (enter) 
into mixture with each other. Also fig. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit P., Bo|>e his 
blod A- his brayn blende on |>e 
clo|>es. 

1702 Wordsw. Deser. Sk., All 
motions, sounds, and voices . . Blend 
in a nnisic of tranquillity. 

1M2 J. Wii.son Isle of Palms, 
Oh! nc'er iliil skv and water blend In 
such a lioly sleep. 

Cast, pr.ed. obj., or refl., or 
act; see cat. E s. v. cust II 1. 

Cement < r.ement sb. < OF. 
ciment, recorded in Eng. since c 
1300. cf. F. cimenter. 

I. Prsed. act Note the trans. 
sense: To unite (solid bodies) with 
cement, 1340—; also transf. to 
unite as with cement, to cause to 
cohere firmly, 1660— 

II. Prsed. obj., or refl. &• 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) & recipr. 

(NED. intr. for refl.). Fig. in reci¬ 
procal sense: To be brought, to 
bring themselves, to come (enter) 
into cohesion with each other. 

English. 8 
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1660 Bonde Scut. Reg., So these 
knaves cemented together again, like 
a Snakes tail. 

1761—2 Hume Hut. Eng., The 
allies . . were not likely to cement 
soon in any new confederacy. 

Char(e), obs., < OE. cerrati, 
W.Sax. cierran < OTeut. *karrjan 
or *karzjan f. *karri, karzi = OE. 
cerre, chare sb. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
tum, esp. to tum aside or away; 
to lead aside, to drive away. c 1000 
—1674. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., (or 
act.). (NED. intr.) To tum; esp. 
to tum (oneself) away or aside, 
depart; to tum (oneself), (be turned) 
from one bodily state, belief, etc. to 
another. 

Gudlåc 880 hwilum cyrdon eft 
minne mänscea()an on mennisc hiw 
breahtma mieste (— transformarunt se 
in homines). 

(a 1225 Juliana, Te |>reo children 
Jie chearre nalden from |je lahen.] 
a 1225 Leg. Kath., Chear anan- 
riht, faet te otfre chearren |mrh {>e. 

Clean. In 15 lh c. clene f. 
the adj.; it takes the place to a 
certain extent of the earlier vb. 
eleanse. 

I. Praed. act. To make 
clean (in various senses), c. 1450 — 

II. Praed. obj. or refl. (NED. 
intr. for refl.) To be cleaned, to 
clean oneself. 

1748 J. Lind Lett. Navy, Our 
fleets may winter there, clean and 
repai r. 

Cleave<0E. cliofan, cléofan = 
OS. clioban, OHG. chlioban, ON. 
kljufa (Sw. klyva). 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
part or divide by a cutling blow; 
to hew asunder, to split. 937 —. 

II. Prted. obj., or refl., or 
act., or stat. (cf. espec. quot. 1041) 
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(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. cleave 4). 
To be split, to split itself, to per- 
form the action involved in cleaving 
(intr.), to come into the condition 
resulting from cleaving. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath., Hit bigon to 
claterin al & to cleouen. 

[a 1300 Cursor M. |>ou sal see it 
cleue in tua.] Ibid. f>e stanes claf. 

1377 Langl. P. Pl. B. But f»e wal 
wagged and clef. 

1611 Bible Numb., The ground 
claue asunder. 

a 1641 Bp. Montagu Acts Mon., 
The vaile of the Temple shall cleave 
in twaine. 

1841 Lane Arab. Xts., He struck 
the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

Clench, dinch < ME. clenchen 
< OE. clenc(e)an in be-clenc(e)an 
= OHG. chlankhan, kletikan < OTeut. 
*klankjan, a causal deriv. of *klinkan 
co-existing with *klingan, OE. clingan 
'to cling’, stick fast; so that *klank - 
jan was ’to make to stick firmly 
together, to rivet’. From the 16th 
c. onward, clench was frequently 
made into clinch. In current use 
clench and clinch are used indif* 
ferently in some senses. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To set firmly together, 
close tightly (the fingers, fist, 
teeth). (Formerly also clinch) ; 
1621 (to clinch her hand together) 

— see NED. s v. clench 2, clinch 
2 b 

II. Pra'd. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl. s. v. clench 
2 c, clinch 2 c). Of the hands, 
teeth: To be clenched, to perform 
the action involved in clenching. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe, Wlien I 
spoke the Words, my Hands would 
clinch together . . 

1 < S D» E. Jones Poems Sens. <f; 
Event. Through Some dolphiifs body 
nervously tliey (a sharks teeth] 
clench. 
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Close < OF. clos- stem ( cloae 
pres. subj.) of clore < L. claudére. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To stop up (an opening 
or channel); to shut; to cover in. 
c 1205— cf. NED. s. v. close I (1). 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl. s. v. close 2). 
To be closed, to shut itself, to per- 
form the action involved in closing. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W., Thanne 
closeth it [the flower] and draweth it 
to reste. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Henr. VI. These 
eyes shall never close. 

Mod. The grave had closed over 
all he loved. 

Combine < F. combiner < late 
L. combinäre to join two by two, 
yoke together. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 

trans. sense: To couple or join two 
or more things together; material 
things in material union, obs. c 
1446 —1616; persons or material 
things in non-material or ideal 

union, 1503—; things immaterial, 

1529_. 

II Praed. obj. (cf. NED. 

s. v. combine 4). (1) Praed. obj., 
or refl., or attrib. (act.) In non- 
reciprocal sense: To be brought, 
to bring oneself, to come (enter) 
into combination with something 
else. Owing to the intemporal 
sense of the predicate-verbs the 
quots. 1800, 1812 represent praed. 
obj. & attrib. or praed. attrib.* 
(to have the qualily of (to admit of) 
being combined or of entering into 
combination with sth.) 

1766 T. Amory J. Buncle, The 
mercury revivified, and the acid com- 
hined with it. 

1800 tr. Lagrange s Client., The 
oxide of manganese . . combine* with 
the oxygen. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem . Philos ., 
Silver combines with chlorine when .. 
healcd in contact with the gas. 
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(2) Pred. obj., or refl. & re- 
cipr., or attrib (act.) <fc recipr. 
To be brought, etc. into combination 
with each other. The quot. per- 
haps = pred. obj. & attrib. (= to 
admit of being combined). 

1712 Blackmore Creation, The 
scattering bodies never would combine, 
Nor to compose a world by concourse 
join. 

Commix, back-formation from 
the 15 th c. pa. pple. commixt < L. 
commixtus pa. pple. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
mix or mingle together; to blend. 
Now arch. or poet. First recorded 
in pa. pple. c 1420—. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refl. s. v. commix 3.). 

(1) Praed. obj., or refl., or 
attrib. (act.) In non-reciprocalsense: 
To be brought, to bring oneself, to 
come (enter) into commixture with 
something else. 

[1845 Clocgh Early Poems, Oh, 
with mine commixing I thy breath of 
life shall feel.] 

(2) Praed. obj., or refl. & 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) &recipr. 
In reciprocal sense: To be brought, 
to bring themselves, to come (enter) 
into commixture with each other. 
Owing to the intemporal sense of the 
verb, quot. 1519 = praed. obj. & 
attrib., or praed. attrib. (- to 
have the quality of being mixed or 
mixing together)- As to quot. 1675 
the context may be such that the 
meaning is ’to admit of being com- 
mixed’ ( = pr»d. obj. & attrib). 

1519 Four elements in Hazl. 
Dodslcy, These elements . . commix 
together daily. 

1675 I’enn Eng. Pres. Interest 
Discov., They will commix as lron and 
Clay. 

Concorporate < L concorpo- 
rät - ppl. stem of concorporåre to 
unite in one body. 
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I. Praid. act. Trans.: To 
unite into one body or mass. 1552 — 

II. P ra'd. obj., or refl.. or 
attrib. (act.) (NED. intr.). In non- 
reciprocal sense: To be brought, to 
bring oneself, so come (enter) into 
combination wilh something else. 

1695 H. Dopwell Drf. of Vind. 
Deprived Bps., It caiinot be agreeable 
to llie mind of God that it jtbe cburch] 
sliould so concorporate with thc State, 
as wholly to depernl on tbe Authority 
of tbe Givil Magistrates. 

Conjoin < F. conjoiyn- stem 
of conjoindre (pr. pple. conjoiynant , 
pres. conj. conjoiyne) < L. con - 
junyere. 

I. Pried act. Note the 
trans. sense: To join together; to 
connect, unite. c 1374 — 

II. Praid. obj. (1) Pr aed. 
obj., or refl. A: recipr., or act. 
(attrib.) & recipr. (NED. intr.) 
In reciprocal sense: To be brought, 
to bring themselves, to enter (come) 
into connexion with each other. 

1611 SrEtD Theat. Gt. Brit.. 
Many fresli springs . . meet and con- 
joine in tbe vallies. 

a 1711 Kex Edmund. As Male 
and Female Palms, wlio-e Itoots con¬ 
join. 

(2| Prwd. obj. A- attrib. To 
admit of being joincd together. 

1578 B an istkk Ilist. Man, A 
hurt . . vnto tbe Xerue before it enter 
into the Musrle . . can not by any 
meanes coniovne. or kuitlo together 

t - 

a gav ne. 

Con ver t < OF. convert i r < 
pop. L. *convertire, for cl. L. con- 
v ert v re to turn ahout, to tum in 
character or nature. 

I. Praid. act. Note the 
trans. senses: (11 To cause to 
turn to and embraee a (specified) 
rcligious faith. a 1300— (2| 
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Theol. To turn to godliness. c 
1340—cf. NED convert 9, 10. 

II. Praed. obj. (1) Praed. 
obj., or refl., or act. (NED. intr. 
s. v. convert 9 d). To be convert- 
ed, to convert oneself (recorded 
c 1400— 1430), to embraee a (spe¬ 
cified) religious faith. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M ., pe iuus sal 
convert, als it sa is. 

1560 Bibi.e Jonah, That they 
wliich were of tbe heathen, sliould 
convert. 

1649 Alcoran, Your Lord shall 
pardon you, if you convert. 

(2) Praid. obj., or refl., or 
stat. (NED. intr. s. v. convert 10c). 
Corresponding to sense I 2: To be 
brought, to bring oneself, to turn 
to godliness. Quots. 1554, 1820 
- prjed. stat. [= to be willing 
to be converted, etc., a sense that 
easily is turned into: to admit of 
being converted (= prjed. obj. A 
attrib.)]. Obs. 

(1554 Knox Godly Lett.. They liaue 
hardened their faces barder tlien 
stones. they will not convert.] 

1557 N. T. Luke. Likewyse ioye 
slial be in beauen ouer one sinner 
that conuerteth. 

(1 S-26 E. Ikvixg Babylon , Tbe 
infatuated world! It will not convert! 
it must bc destroyed.) 

Cut, prwd. obj. or refl.; see 
cat. F. s. v. cut II 2. 

Depart < OF. departir, Hom. 
eoinpound of dr- or dis- (des-) -> 
parttre , for L. di sper ti re to divide. 

I. Praid. act. Nole the 
trans. senses: (1) To divide into 
parts, dispart. obs 1297—1551. 
(2) To put asunder, sunder, se- 
parate. part, obs. 1297—1077: 
esp. to sever, break ofT, dissol ve 
(a connexion or the like), obs. 
c 1380- 1579. cf. NED. s. v. de¬ 
part 1 .3. i 
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II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s. 
v. depart 1 b; 4 b.) (1) Pred. 

obj, or refl., or act. (NED. 
intr.) To become divided, to divide. 
Obs. 

1387 Tre visa Higdett, |»e Rede 
see strecchej» l'or|>, and departe|> in 
tweie mouthes and sees. 

1548—77 Vicahy Anat., [The si- 
newsj depart agayne into two. and 
eche goeth into one eye. 

(2) Praed obj. or exist.(NED. 
intr. for refl.) Of a connexion, etc.: 
To be severed, dissolved, or broken 
otT, to cease. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce , Thusgat 
maid thai tiiar aqucntance That neuir 
syne.. Departyt tjuhill thai lyfland 
war. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss ., Than 
the bysshoppe sayd, Sirs, than our 
company shall depart. 

Disdose < OF. desclos- pres. 
stem of desclor(r)e to unclose, open, 
free < Romanic (and med. L.) dis- 
claudcre. 

I. Praed’. act. Note the 
trans. senses: (1) To open up (that 
which is closed or shut); to un¬ 
close, unfold, unfasten. Obs. a 1400 
— c 1600. (2) To open up to 

the knowledge of others; to make 
openly known, reveal, declare 
(secrets, purposes, beliefs, etc). 
1393 — cf. NED. s. v. disclose 
1, 5. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refl. s. v. disdose 2, 5 b.) 
(1) Praed. obj., or refl., or act. 
To unclose or unfold itself by the 
falling asunder of parts; to open; 
to be disclosed. Of eggs: To be 
hatched. 

[1591 Garrard Art Warre, Which 
upon occasion disclosing again may let 
out the shot.] 

[1626 T. H. Cau8sin'8 Holy 
Ort., If the hen brood not her eggs, 
dhe hath no desire to make them 
sisclose.] 
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1727 — 46 Thomson Snmmer, Over 
head a sheet Of livid flame discloses 
wide, then shuts And opens wider. 

(2) Praed. obj., or refl., or 
praed. obj. & attrib. To be 
brought, to come to light, to show 
itself, to become manifest = to admit 
of being seen. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron., The dis- 
pleasure atwene the Kyngc his ba¬ 
rons began to appere and disclose. 

1627 — 77 Feltham Re solve s. Vi¬ 
tes .. which I can see, when they do 
disclose in them. 

Disentangle < dis + entangle v. 

I. Praed. act. Trans. senses: 
To free (anything) from that in or 
with which it is entangled; to dis- 
engage, extricate. Also flg. 1598 
—; to bring (anything) out of a 
tangled State; to unravel, untwist. 
lit. 1805—, flg. 1660—. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refl.) (1) Praed. obj., or refl., 
or attrib. To be or become disen- 
tangled; to disentangle oneself. 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle, My 
Foot disentangled, and I fell pluin into 
the Sea. 

2) Praed. obj. & attrib. (a) 
To admit of being disentangled. Quot. 
1607 also = praed. attrib. (= to 
be unable to disentangle itself, can- 
not become disentangled). 

1607 Ford'8 Madrigal, 'Sinse 
Jirst I sate your face’. My heart is 
fast, And cantiot disentangle. 

Mod. This skein won’t disen¬ 
tangle. 

(b) To have the quality of 
being or becoming disentangled 
(under certain conditions) = praed. 
obj. & attrib. or prted. attrib. 

1742 Young Nt. Th., Thoughts 
disentangle passing o’er the lip. 

Dis9ever< AF. deseverer , des- 
cecerer , OF. des(s)evrer (disseverer) 
< L. disséparäre. 
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I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
separate (a person or thing from 
another or from a body, etc.); to 
divide, disjoin, sever, part, disunite. 
c 1250—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr.) To be dissevered, 
to divide, to go asunder, to sepa¬ 
rate; of a way: to fork. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode, I 
sygh that my wey disseuerede and 
departed in twey weyes. 

1820 Shelley Ode Lib., As liglit 
rnay pierce the clouds when they 
dissever In the calm regions of the 
orient day! 

Distort < L. distort- ppl. stem 
of distorquére to twist difierent 
ways, distort. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To put out of shape 
or position by twisting or drawing 
awry, to render crooked, unshapely, 
or deformed. 1634—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl.) To be put 
out of shape, to assume a deformed 
shape. Obs. rare. 

1680 Otway C. Marius. Old 
Ancharius . . was so violent . . That 
his beard bristled, and his face dis- 
torted. 

Divide < L. divide re to force 
asunder, distribute, cleave, separate, 
remove. 

I. Prted. act. or caus. 
Note the trans. senses: To separate 
into parts, to split up, cleave, 
c 1374 — ; to separate into bran- 
ches, to cause to ramify, c 1400— 
cf. NED. s. v. divide 1, 2. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl. s. v. di¬ 
vide 14). To be brought into 
separation into parts or from some- 
thing else; to go asunder, to brancli, 
ramify. 
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1526 Pilgr. Perf., Whan we 
come to the yeres of discrecyon, tlian 
we deuvde in two partes, two corn- 
panyes & two wayes. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr., Bubblingfron» 
her breast, it [the blood] doth divide 
In two slow rivers. 

1855 Tennyson Brook , Her hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when 
the shell Divides threefold to show 
the fruit within. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr., [The 
river] divides and subdivides, till at 
last it is split up into a network of 
channels. 

Draw, praed. obj., or refl., 
or act.; see cat. E s. v. draw II 
1 c. 

Drill, known only from 17 u ' 
c.; perh. f. Dutch drillen. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To traun or exercise 
in military evolutions and the use 
of arms. 1626—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl. and pass.). 
To be drilled, etc., cf exercise. 

[18-48 W. E. Forster in T. W. 
Reid Life , Large numbers of men are 
armed and drilling nightly.J 

Mod. The regiment drills regu- 

larly every day. 

Embattle < OF. embataillier to 
prepare for battle. 

I. Pred. act. Trans.: To 
set (an army) in battle array. 
1393—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
ac t. (NED. intr. for refl.) Predi- 
cated of the army: To be embattled: 
to embattle oneself; to take up a 
position in the field. Obs. 

[1597 Daniel Civ. Wares, And 
near Northampton both Embattelling, 
Made now the verv Heart of England 
bleed.J 

[1662 (V) Dk. Ormonhe Laws <V 
Ord. Army in Irel., Every.. Soul- 
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dier.. shall keep silence when the 
Armie is . . marching or imbattail- 

•ng-J 

1738 Glover Leonidas. An am- 
ple space Where myriads might im- 
battle. 

Empty < empty a. 

I. Pr aed. act. Trans.: To make 
empty, to pour out, 1555—; to 
unburden, discharge, 1526—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl.) Now 
chiefly in U. S. Of a river, etc.: 
To be emptied, to empty itself, to 
discharge its waters. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts, 
The Rivers Arnon, Cedron, Zaeth, 
which empty into this valley. 

1692 tr. Sallust, All these to- 
getber empty’d into Rome as into the 
common sewer of all disorder. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog., Sheeps- 
cot river . . . empties into the 

ocean. 

1864 G. P. Marsh Man & Na- 
tnre, Until the year 1714 the Kan- 
der.. emptied into the river Aar. 

Engage < F. engager f. en- + 
gage pledge. Earliest record in 
Eng. 1525. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. senses: (1) To entangle, in- 
volve, commit, mix up (in an under- 
taking, quarrel, etc.). Obs. a 1586 
—1734. (2) To provide occupa- 

tion for, employ (a person, his 
powers, thoughts, efforts, etc.). Now 
nearly always passive. 1648 —; cf. 
NED. s. v. engage 13, 15. 

II. Praed. obj., or. refl., (or 
act.) (NED. intr. for refl. s. v. 
engage 13 b, 16.) (1) To be en- 

gaged, to entangle, involve, or mix 
oneself up, to make. Obs. 

a 1667 Cowley Obscurity, If we 
engage into a large Acquaintance . . 
we set open our gates to the Invaders 
of most of our time. 

1750 Johnson Rambler , Much 
earlier than we engage among the 
actions and passions of mankind. 
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1796 Morse Amer. Geog., The 
nation again engaged in debt. 

(2) To enter upon or employ 
onself in an action; to becorne en¬ 
gaged in (on). 

1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng., The 
government engaged in war with the 
United Provinces. 

1875 Jowett Plato, If I had 
engaged in politics, I should have 
perished long ago. 

Entangle < en- + tangle , sb. 
and vb. The primary reference 
may have been to boats or oars 
caught in ’tangle’ or sea-weed, but 
the wider sense appears in the ear¬ 
liest quots. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To involve in surround- 
ings that impede movement, or 
from which extrication is difficult. 
1555—. 

II. Praed obj., or refl., or 
attrib. (NED. intr s. v. entangle 1 d.) 
To be brought, to bring oneself, to 
come into an entangled condition. 
Obs. rare. Quot. 1673 = praed. 
obj. & attrib. (= to have the 
quality of being entangled with 
each other) or praed. attrib. ( = 
to have the quality of bringing 
themselves or coming into an en¬ 
tangled condition). 

1628 Cowley Piramus & Thisbe, 
A Bird.. By struggling more en- 
tangles in the Gin. 

a 1673 Horton in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav.. Boughs usually catch, and in- 
tangle one in another. 

Erect < L. érect- ppl. stem of 
érigVre. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To raise to an up- 
right position. 1573— cf. NED. 
erect. 3. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or act. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. erect 3 c). 
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To be straightened, to straighten one- 
self, to assume an upright position. 
Owing to the intemp. sense of the 
verb, quot. 1526 = pra'd attrib. 

1626 Bacon Sylva, By Wet, Stal- 
kes doe erecl, and Leaues bow downe. 

Estrange < OF. cstranyer <- L. 
exträneäre. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To alienate in feeling 
or alTection. Gonst. from, or simply. 
1494— 

II. Pru:d. obj., or refl., or 
stat. (NED. intr. for refl s. v. 
est ra nye 3 b ) To be or become 
alienated in feeling, to estrange 
oneself (recorded 1494, 1606). Obs. 
ra re. 

1649 Skldkn Lates Eny.. Per- 
swading the K ing, tliat Foreign Princes 
estranged from him .. for some appre- 
hensions they had of his departure 
from that way of Religion. 

Evacuate < icucuut- ppl. stem 
of évacuåre (Pliny) f. c out + va- 
cutts empty. 

I. Praid. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To make empty, to 
remove the contents of. 1542—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or act. 
tNED. intr. for refl. s. v. evacuate 1 
d.) Of a body of water, etc.: To be 
emptied, to empty, discharge itself, 
its waters. Obs. 

1817 Keatince Trav.. Wherc the 
canal evacuates is placed a net to 
catch.. 

Exeroi8e < exercise sl). < OF. 
exercise < L exercitium. The vb. 
has taken the plaee of the obsolete 
exerre < OF. exercer. 

I. Praid. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To train by practice, to drill 
soldiers, etc. 1388— cf. NED. exer¬ 
cise 3. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for rf fl. s. v. exer- 
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cise 6 c). To be praetised, to p. one¬ 
self in sth., to go through exercises 
orevolutions; esp. of soldiers, ’to drill’. 

160) Siiaks. .4nf. A' Cl ., I’ th* 

common shew plucewhere they exercise. 

1G78 tr. Gaya's Art of War. 
Whilst the Pikes are exercising. the 
Musketteers are mnde to order, or rest 
upon their Arms. 

17.82 (low per Gilpin. In whirh 
I hear my trusty sword When 1 do 
exercise. 

Exhibit < L. exhibit- ppl. stem 
of exhibére f. ex - out + habére to 
hold. Earliest quot. in Eng. 1490. 

1. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To manifest to the 
senses, esp. to the sight; to present 
(a material object) to view. 1573—. 
cf. NED. s. v. exhibit 7. 

II. Pra*d. obj., or refl., or 
ex i st., or praid. obj. «Sc attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. exhibit 
7 c) To be manifested lo the senses, 
to show itself, to originate, to nd- 
mit of being seen. Obs. 

1(156 —Sl Blocxt Glossoyr., Er- 
hibite . . to show it sclf. 

1768 — 7 t Tccker Lt. Nat.. It is 
in the nature of the mind to assent to 
whatever appearances that exliihit 
when all otlier evidence that might 
correct them is removed out of her 
reacli. 

Fix, ultimately f. L. fixns, pa. 
pple. of flylre to fix, fasten. The 
proximate origin is uncertain. 

I. Pra*d. act. Note the 

trans. senses: (1) To fasten, make 
firm or stable in position; to plaee, 
attach, or insert and sceure against 
displacement. 14 . . (2) To set (ones 
eyes.attenlion, atVeclions, etc.) on 
(an object). c 1430—of. NED. s. v 
fix 1 , 3 . 

II. Pned. obj., or refl., or 

attrib. tl), or act. (2). vNED. 

intr. for refl. s. v. fl.r 1 f. 3 b\ (1 ) 

To be, become lirmly attached or 
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implanted, to fix itself. Obs. Owing 
to the intemporal sense of the pre- 
dicate, the quot. 1748 = prted. obj. 

& attrib. or praed. attrib. (= to 
have the quality of being fixed or 
lixing in a specified way). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa, Preju- 
diees in disfavour of a person at his 
first appearance, fix deeper .. than pre- 
judices in favour. 

(2) Said of the eyes, attention, 
etc.: To be fixed, fix itself ou, to rivet. 

[1663 Gerbjeh Counsel, You . . 
could not sufTer your Eyes to fix on 
slight objects.] 

1760 Johnson Idler , He will 
find nothing (in these books] on whieh 
attention can fix. 

Fold, prted. obj., or refl., or 
act.; see cat. F. s. v. fold II 2. 

Form, praid. obj., or refl., 
or act.jsee cat. D. s. v. form II 2. 

Frounce < OF. froncier, fron- 
dr (Fr. froncer ) f. fronce frounce, sb. 

I. Pr sed. act. Note the 

. sense: To knit, purse (the 
br°ws, iip S> forehead). Obs. 1300 

— 1628. 

II. Pried. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr.) Of the face or 
forehead: To be wrinkled, to con- 
tract itself, to form wrinkles. Obs. 

c 1450 Henryson Test. Cress.. His 
tace frounsed .. His teth chattred. 

[1583 Stanyhurst *Ends. Grislye 
faces frouncing dyd I see]. 

Hurt < OF. hurter (now heur- 
ter) to bring into violent collision. 
Ultimate origin uncertain. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
Irans, senses: (1) To knock, strike, 
dash (a thing against something 
else, or two things together). Obs. 
c 1200—1634. (2) To cause bo- 

dily injury to; to give bodily pain 
to. 1297— cf. NED. s. v. hurt 
1, 3. 
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II. Praed. obj. (1) Praed. 
obj., or refl, or act. (NED. intr. 
s. v. hurt, 6); To be brought, to 
bring itself into violent contact wilh 
something; to strike (on or against 
something). Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace , 
Schipes.. pat on vn-to to|)er hurte. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., The 
Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twyes ageynst the 
rochö. 

(2) Praed. obj. (NED. intr. for 
pass s. v. hurt 8.) To suffer in¬ 
jury. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter, When 
rightwise falles, horles na lime. 

Incorporate < late L. incorpo- 
rät-, pa. pple. stem of incorporäre 
to embody, include. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To combine or uoite into 
one body or uniform substance; to 
mix or blend thoroughly together 
(a number of diflerent things or 
one thing toith another); also 
transf. and fig., 1544—; to put into 
or include in the body or substance 
of something else; to embody, in¬ 
clude, 1398 — . cf. NED. s. v. in¬ 
corporate 1, 2. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. incorporate 5, 6). (1) Praed. 
obj., or refl., or attrib. (act.) In 
non-reciprocal sense: To be brought, 
to bring oneself, to come (enter) 
into a kind of connexion with some¬ 
thing else. 

(1594 Pi.at Jewell-ho., Xew sorts 
Sogle, Salt., hy solution being very 
apt to incorporate therewith, consu- 
meth. . .] 

a 1716 South Serm., He must 
have mastered his Notions, till they 
even incorporate into his Mind. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory, In 
three or four weeks lime the bud 
will incorporate. 

1831 Brewsteh Xat. Magic, The 
Water will graduallv incorporate wilh 
the Syrup. 
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(2) Praed. obj., or refl. & 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) & recipr. 
In reciprocal sense: To be brought, to 
bring themselves, to come (enter) 
into a kind of connexion with 
each other. 

1674 Grew Disc., Kat. Mixture, 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol and drop it 
upon Oyl of Aniseseeds; and they will 
forthwith incorporate togetber. 

1797 Downing Disord. Horned 
Cattle, Beat them with a spoon until 
they incorporate and become a white 
paste. 

(3) Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. To adrnit of being 
incorporated, to have the q n ali ty of 
entering into combination with each 
other. 

1625 Bacon* Ess., Unity Helig., 
Truth and Falshood.. are like the 
Iron and Clay..; They may Cleaue, 
hut they will not Incorporate: 

1681 Flavel Meth. Grace, Grace 
can no more incorporate with sin, 
than oyle with water. 

Inoculate < L. inocuUlt ppl. 
stem of inoculäre to engraft, 
implant, f. iw-in + oculus eye, 
bud. 

I. Praed. act. Nole tlie 
trans. senses: To set or insert (an 
’eye’, bud, or scion) in a plant for 
propagation, c 1420—; transf. to 
joiu or unite by insertion (as the 
scion is inserted into the stock so 
as to become one with it'), obs. 
1647 — 1668. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (attrib.) In non-reciprocal 
sense: To be brought. to bring 
oneself, to enter (come) into union 
(with continuity of substance) with 
something else. 

1646 Sir T. Bhowne Pseud. Ep., 
Their Eggs in chaines or links toge 
t her (which sometime conjoyne and 
inoculate into each other). 

c 1720 W. Girson Farricr'$ Guide. 
The flfth pair inoculate with the sixth. 


Intermingle< inter - + mingle , vb. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To mingle (two or 
more things) together, so that each 
is mixed with the other; also, to 
introduce and mix (an element) 
with another or among other things. 
c 1470—, 

II. Praed. obj., or refl. & 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) & recipr. 
(NED. intr. s. v. intermingle 3.) In 
reciprocal sense: To be brought, to 
bring themselves, to come (enter) 
into mixture with each other. Quot. 
1626 = praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. To admit of being 
mingled together, to have the quality 
of mingling together. 

1626 Bacon Sulva, Visibles doe 
not intermingle, and confound one an¬ 
other .. but Sounds doe. 

(1664 Power Exp. Philos ., You 
shall see.. the Water and it confu- 
sedly to intermingle one with the 
other.) 

[1784 Cowper Task, Shadow and 
sunshine intermingling quick.) 

Intermix, back-formation f. in- 
termixt , ppl. a. < L intermixtus pa. 
pple. of intenniscére to mix among, 
intermingle. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
mix together, mix intimately, inter¬ 
mingle. 1562—. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr.) 
(1) Praed. obj., or refl., or attrib. 
(act.) In non-reciprocal sense: To 
be brought, to bring oneself, to 
come (enter) into mixture with 
something else. 

1722 Woll aston Helig. Kat., 
Here bodily wants and afTections.. 
do intermix with human aflairs. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet., It’s 
conveyed .. into the Duodenum where 
it intermixes with the chyle. 

(2) Praed. obj., or refl. & 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) & recipr. 
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ln reciprocal sense. To be brought, 
to bring themselves, to come (enter) 
into mixture with each other. Owing 
to intemporal sense, the quot. = 
pr aed. obj. & attrib. (= to adrait 
of being intermixed). 

1846 Joyce Sci. Dial., Do not 
the hot and cold water intermix V 

Invalid < invalid , a. < L. in- 
validus not strong, infirm, weak, 
inadequate. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To enter on the sick- 
list; to report (a soldier or sailor) 
as unfit for active service; to dis- 
charge from active service on ac- 
count of illness or injury. 1787—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., (or 
act.) (NED. intr.) Of a soldieror 
sailor: To be entered, to have 
oneself entered, to go on the sick- 
liät; to leave the service on account 
of illness or injury. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay, I 
have invalided for them [fits] four 
times. 

l-wende, obs., < OE. gewendan 
< OTeut. *yawandjan = Goth. ga - 
wandjan, caus. of OE. tcindan. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
tum, to change, to bring about. 
Béow. — a 1225. 

II. Praed obj., or refl. (or 
act.), or a Ur i b (quot. 1171) (NED. 
intr.) To change, to be changed, 
turned, to turn oneself, to tum, 

Sal. and Sat., 152 hwllum hie 
gewendaö on wyrmes lic. (= are chan¬ 
ged, change into the shape of a serpent.) 

971 Blickl. Hom., 193. Hie .. 
si|»|>an n®fre tö unrihtum ne gewendaö. 

1171 Lamb. Hom., Hit iwenöed 
from ufele to gode. 

Join < OF. joign- stem of 
joindre < L. j unge re to join. 
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I. Praed. act Note the 
trans. senses: To put together, to 
unite one thing to another, in any 
kind of connexion physical or im- 
material. 1297—. (2) To join battle: 
to come together, as opposing forces, 
and begin a battle; to enter upon 
a battle, or a contest of any kind. 
1455— cf. NED. s. v. join I, 18. 

II. Praed. obj. (1) Praed. obj., 
or refl. <fc recipr., or attrib. (act.) 
Sc recipr. (NED. intr. s. v. join 7, 11 
e, g.) In reciprocal sense: To be 
brought, to bring themselves, to come 
(enter) into any kind of connexion 
physical or immaterial. — Quot. 
1530 = praed. obj. <fc attrib. or 
praed. attrib. = to admit of being 
joined, to be able to enter into con¬ 
nexion with. 

[1481 Caxton Myrr., Therfore 
behoueth us to Ioyne to the erthe.] 

1530 Palsgr., The ryver of 
Tames begynneth where Tame and 
Yse ioyne togyther. 

18*28 D'1sraeli Chas. Parallel 
lines can no more join together in 
polilics than in geometry. 

Mod. colloq., I tried to fit the 
pieces together, hut they wouldn’t join. 

(2) Praed. obj. or ex ist. (NED. 
intr. s. v. join 18b) Predicated 
of the battle: To be entered upon; 
to begin. Obs. 

c 1650 Earles of Chester, Ypon 
the plainc before the towne, the battell 
Ioyned couragiouslye. 

1667 Milton P. L., On the rougli 
edge of battel ere it joyn’d. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg., Le¬ 
gions in the Field their Front display.. 
Before the Battle joins. 

[1702 Rowe Tamerl., The tumult 
of the Battle That hastes to joyn.J 

Keep, praid. obj., or refl., or 
act.; see cat. F. s. v. keep II, 2 a. 

Knit, praed. obj., or refl., or 
act.; see cat. B s. v. knit II 2. 
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Lap, not in OE. or in any 
olher Teut. lang.; first recorded 
c 1200—1225 in the compound 
bi-lappe, bi-leppe. Prob. f lap sb. 
in the sense fold’ or 'piece of cloth’. 

I. Pra?d. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To coil, fold, wrap (a gar- 
ment, or anything supple). Gonst. 
about, in, round. a 1300— cf. 
NED. s. v. lap 1. 

II Pr sed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refl. s. v. lap 1 b) (1) Pr red. 
obj. or refl. (if the subject may be 
eonceived as a natural agent). To 
be lapped, to coil itself about , round. 
Now rare e\c. dial. 

[1563 Homilies II Agst. Dis- 
obcdicnce <4- Rebel., A great tree. . 
caught Itiin hy . . his goodly hair. lap- 
ping ahout it as lie fled.] 

1883 Almondbury Gloss., Lap, 
the etui ut' a piece of cloth, which in 
weaving laps round the Imv heam. 

(2) Pr fed. obj. & attrib. To 
adtnit of being lapped about or 
round. 


1680 Yinil. Refor min g Clergg, 
Tliis is a tine pliahle principle .. twill 
lap ahuut your tinger like Harhary Gold. 


Lay < OE. leegan = OS. leg- 
g ian, OHG. lerken, hyen ON. le g ja 
(Sw. lägga), Goth. lag jun < OTeut. 
*layjan. The inf. lag derives from 
2nd and 3rd pres. sing. 

I. P r a? d. act. Note the 
trans. sense: Ropc-making: To twist 
yarn to form (a rope). 1480 — cf. 
NED s. v. lag 37. 

II. Pr;ed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr.) Said of the rope: 
To be twisted, to make a twisting 
moveinent 

17tWj Encyel. Brit.. Then .. the 
top cornes nwav from the swivél .. and 
the line hegins tu lay. 

m 

List < list sb. < F. lisfe: a 
catalogue, roll. 


I. Pr sed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To enter on the list 
of a military body; to enroll (private 
soldiers), to receive as recruits. 
1643 — . 

II. Prsed. obj., or refl., or act. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. list 4 a, 
b). To be enlisted, to enlist one- 
self, to engage for military service. 
Also transf. and flg. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man , Passions, 
though seltish. if their means be fair, 
List under Reason. 

a 1845 Hooo Irish Scbonlm., Wheu 
first the scholar lists in learning s 
train. 

1845 Stephen Comtn. LnirsEng., 
.Merely tliat they (M. P.’s] may list 
under party banners. 

Louk, obs. < OE. luran = OS. 
lakan, OHG. luchan, ON. laka. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 

close, shut, fasten; esp. to fasten 
(a door or chamberj with lock 
and key, to lock; also to close (the 
jaws, the eyes). Also flg. a 1000 — 

II. Pra*d. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl.). To be 
closed, to shut itself. To close 

up, lbrni one mass. Also with 

together. 

a KXK) Phienix 225 (Gr.) Si|>|jun 
iu yslan eft onginna<> lelier lig|ir;ec 
ucan togiudre. 

Bgrhtnö') GO |>7T*r cöm llöwende 
flod {efter ebban, lucon lagustréania». 

Materialize < material, a * 

ize.. 

Prted. act. Note the trans 

sense: To make material or repre- 
sent as material, 1710 — ; spiritu - 
alixm, to cause (a spirit, etc.) to 
appear in bodily form, 1880 —. 

II. Praid. obj., or refl , 
or stat. To be transformed, to 
t. oneself, to assume a bodily 
form. 
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188+ B. Matthews in Uarper's 
Mag.. The . . ghosts . . gave dark 
séanees and manifested and materia* 
lized. 

Matriculate < med L. *mätri- 
culut ppl. stem of *mätrtculäre f. 
mätricula. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
träns, sense: To enter (a name) in 
the register of a nniversity. Also 
pg. 1579— 

II. Pra:d. obj., or re fl., or 
act. (NED. intr.) To be, to liave 
one’s name, entered in the register 
of a nniversity or college. 

1851 Dixox W. Penn , Penn the 
Younger went to Oxford, where he 
inatriculated as a gentleman commoner. 

Meddle < OK. medier , mesdier 
< populär L. *misculäre, f. L. 
miscére to mix. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. senses: To mix, mingle 
(things together , or one thing with 
anotherl, ol)S a 1325 — ; to mix 
or mingle (persons) irith, among 
jothers) or together, chiefly [hiss. 
c 1290—1600. cf. NED. s. v. 
meddle 1, 3. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
attrib. (act.) (NED. intr. for rep. 
s. v. meddle 2, 4). In non-reci- 
procal sense. To be brought, to 
bring oneself, to come (enter) into 
association with something else. Obs. 

c 1315 Shoreiiam Poems, (pat sacre- 
ment] ne defij> nau;t, ase |>y mete 
Wyf» pyne flesch medlyj». 

1390 Gower Conf., Whan wordes 
medlen with the song. It doth plesance 
wel the more. 

1+f>3 Bury Wills, Alle the per- 
‘•onys. inan, woman, or chyld generally 
that ever 1 medlyd with. 

Moll, now arrh. and dial < 
OF. meller , var. of mesler. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. senses: To mix, mingle, com- 
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bine, blend. a 1340 — . To mix 
or mingle (persons). Constr. with, 
together. c. 1300 —. 

II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. 
intr. for rep. s. v. mell, 2, 4.) 
(*) Praed obj.,'or refl., or attrib., 
or act. In non-reciprocal sense: To 
be brought, to bring oneself, to 
come, enter into mixture or asso¬ 
ciation with something else. 

a 1300 Cursor M.. (>an sal |>e 
rainbou deseend, . . Wit |»e wind |>an 
sal it mel). And driue |>am [|>e deuels] 
dun all vntil hell. 

1390 Gowek Conf., Whan venym 
melleth with the Sucre. 

c 1515 A. Williamson Let., She 
may cowrs the tvme that euer she 
mellyt with your blood. 

(2) Praed. obj., (or refl. & 
recipr), or attrib. & recipr. In 
reciprocal sense: To be brought, (to 
bring themselvesl, to come into 
connexion which each other 

c 1350 Ipomadon, Thv brother 
schall the know tliere hy. Yl ever god 
wolle. hat ve mclle. 

t A • 

Meng, obs. exc. dial. <. OE. 

mengan = OS. mengian, OHG. 
mengen. ON. menga < OTeut. *man- 
yian f. the root in OE. ge-mang. 

I. Pra*d. act. Note the 

trans. sense: To mix, mingle, blend 

(material or immaterial objects with 
others or together). c 725 — 

II. Pra*d. obj. (NED. intr. 

s. v. meng 5). (1) Praed. obj., 

or refl., or attrib. (act.) In non- 
reciprocal sense: To be brought, to 
bring oneself, to come (enter) into 
mixture with something else. Quot. 
1614 = praid. obj. & attrib. or 
pra j d. attrib (to admit of being 
mingled; to liave the quality of 
mingling with). 

a t300 Cnrsor M., |>e leme o 

light . . {*at menpes with | aa colurs 
hew. 
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1614 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan, 
And from his springs A vertue takes, 
which neuer mings With other streame. 

(2) Pr sed. obj., or re fl. & 
recipr., or attrib. & recipr. In 
reciprocal sense: To be brought, to 
bring themselves, to come into mix- 
ture with each other. 

a 1000 Ccedmon’8 Satan 132. 
Hwaet her hat and ceald hwilum 
mencga}). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy, Sodonly the 
softe winde vnsoberly blew: A myste 
& a merkenes myngit to-gedur. 

Mingle < Late ME. menyel , 
frequentative f. men g, v. 

I. Pr aed. a c t. Note the 
trans. senses: To mix (things to* 
gether or one thing with another,) 
so that they become physically 
united or form a new combination; 
to combine in a mixture, 1495—; 
to bring together, intersperse, or 
associate (material or immaterial 
things, persons, etc. with or amony 
others), to unite or join in com- 
pany, c 1450— 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. mingle 4.) 

(1) Praed. obj., or refl., or 
attrib., or act. In non-reciprocal 
sense: To be brought, to bring one- 
self, to come, en ter into a kind of 
association with others. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV., The 
Tide of Blood in me, . . Now dotli it 
turne, and ebbe backe to the .Sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state 
of Floods. 

1756—7 tr. Kei/.slcr's Trav., 
Which dischnrge themselves into the 
Topino, and under that name mingle 
with the Chiascio. 

1872 Yeats Growth ('omm., The 
Batavians mingled afterwards with the 
Frisians. 

(2) Pr,ed. obj., or refl. k 
recipr., or attrib. (act.) & recipr. 
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In reciprocal sense: To be brought, 
to bring themselves, to come, enter 
into a kind of association with 
others. 

1671 Milton P. R., I heard the 
rack As Earth and Skie would mingle. 

1860 Tyndall Glac ., In nature, 
mechanical and molecular laws mingle, 
and create apparent confusion. 

(3) Praed. obj. k attrib. 
To admit of being mingled. 

1530 Palsgh. Oyle and water 
wyll never mengyll togyther. 

Mix, back-formation from the 
ppl. adj. mixt ’mixed’ < F. mixte 
< L. mixtus , pa. pple. of miscére 
to mix. 

I. Praed. act. Xole the 
trans. sense: To put together (two 
or more substances, or groups or 
classes of things) so that the par- 
ticles or members of each are dif¬ 
fused among those of the rest; to 
unite in this manner with an- 
other or others; to mingle, blend. 
c 1480—. With immaterial obj.: 
To combine, associate, or blend. 
1597 — . 

II. Prsed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. mix 2. (1) Praed. obj., or 

refl., or attrib. (act.) In non-reci¬ 
procal sense: To bring oneself, to 
come (enter) into the relation to 
something else implied in the condi- 
tion of being mixed. Quot. 1647 = 
Praed. obj., or refl. k recipr., or 
attrib. & reciproc. 

1632 Marmion HollatuVs Lea- 
gner , O divine counsel! that so rare 
a beauty Should mix with w isdom. 

1647 (Jowley Mistr.. Pia t onick 
Love , When Souls mix tis an Happi- 
ness; But not compleat 'till Bodies 
too combine. 

1667 Milton P. L.. But is there 
yet no other way. . . how we may 
come To Death. and mix with our 
connatural dustV 
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a 1745 Swift Abstr. Hist. Eng., 
The Danes . . in process of lime . . 
mixed with the English. 

1760— 2 Goldsm. C/f. W., Her 
dear idea mixes with every scene of 
pleasure. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist., A t last, 
when the approaches of sleep are 
near, every object of the imagination 
begins to mix with that next it. 

(2) Praed. obj & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. To admit of 
being mixed; to go (well or badly) 
along with. 

1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul , 
The Afghaun Humsauyehs mix well 
with the Dooraunees. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop., Some 
builders prefer receiving the grey- 
stone lime ground dry, as it mixes 
more readily when made up into 
mörtar. 

1889 Skrine Mem. E. Thring, 
He lloated in their element, not soluble. 
It is often the way with heroes: they 
will not mix. 

Moor, early NE. more; prob. 
in spite of its late occurrence, repr. 
OE. *märian. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
secure a ship by means of anchors. 
1497—. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. Of a ship: To be made se¬ 
cure by means of anchors; to take 
up a particular position at anchor. 

1697 Dryden jEneid, At length. 
on Oozy ground his Gallies moor. 

1701 in Picton Upool Munic. 
Rec., Such ships . . shall moore West 
Nor-west and East Southeast. 

(1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit., 
A solid granite quay, that enahles 

small vessels to moor close to land.] 

Open < OE openian = OS. 

opanun, OHG. offanvn < OTeut. 

*opanöjan f. opan - open’. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 

trans. senses: (1) To move or tum 
(a door, gate, or the like) away 
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from its closed position, so as to 
admit of passage, c 1000—. (2) 
To make (a building, box, or en- 
closed space of any kind) open, as 
by moving or turning a door, gate, 
lid, by removing part of the walls, 
or clearing away anything that ob- 
structs passage in or out; to break 
open, unclose, undo. c 1200—. 

(3) To uncover, lay bare, disclose 
to sight, expose or exhibit to view, 
display, a 1000 (Béotvulf) — Naul. 
To come in sight of, get an open 
view of, by rounding or passing 
some intervening object. 1748—. 

(4) To spread apart, widen, unfold, 
unroll, extend. c 1000— cf. NED. 
s. v. open 1, 2, 7 & 8, 3. 

11. Praed obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. open 16, 18, 19, 17 a (& 16) 
(1) Praed. obj., or refl, or act., 
or attrib. 

(a) Gorresp. to senses 1, 1,2. 
The great oscillation in predication- 
al import involves the senses: To 
be opened, to open itself, to per¬ 
form the action involved in ope- 
ning; to become open (if the 
result of the verbal action is upper- 
most in our consciousness). 

c 1000 -Elfric Hom., Byrgenu 
openodon mid déadum bftnum. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex., Eröe . . • 
opnede vnder (h)ere tet. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf., The herte 
hoppeth and lepeth in the body: and 
now openeth <$.* now closeth. 

1573—80 Baret Alv., The skie 
openeth. or goes asunder. 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier, 
My wound opened again with riding. 

1774 Goldsm. S T at. Hist., The 
bony covers open and give it a free 
passage. 

(jj) Gorresp. to sense l. 4: To 
be expanded, unfolded; to unfold 
itself, to expand. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R., 
For drawyng and by fonging of winde 
pe bladder openyth and spredij». 
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1S5G Kane Arcf. Expl.. The 
little flag . . opened once more to the 
hreeze. 

Jig. 1709 Felton Cl fission, before 
his Understanding opens enough to 
let him into the Reason . . of the 
Rules. 

(2) Praed. obj., or refl.. or 
act., or prsed. obj. & attrib. 
Corresp. to sense 1 3 (fig. use of 
II a). To be opened (disclosed or 
revealed); to make itself open or 
visible (to sight); to become more 
and more visible = to admit of 
bing seen. 

170.S J. Philips Cider, Joy and 
Pleasure open to the Yiew. 

a 18-2-2 Shelley Snmmer. The 
stainless sky Opens beyond t hem like 
eternitv. 

1844 Mns. Browning Lay Brou n 
liosary. Down through the wuod . . 
Till the chapel-cross opens to sight. 

Kant. 174-Ö P. Thomas Jrnl. Av¬ 
son's Voy.. The Town of Payla 
. . began to open in a direct line 
with it. 

(3) Prad. obj. Of a door 
or gate: To be opened. (The nature 
of the subject is sucli that an agent 
is salient occasioning the movement 
performed by the subj.) 

c 1375 Cnrsor M. Hiin lojt |.e 
3 ate opened of heyuen. 

18-28 Scott F M. Perth, They 
were searee gone ere the door of 
tlie glo v er \s house opened. 

(4) Prad. obj. & attrib. 
Corresp. to sense I. 1, 2. Of a 
door, offiee, etc 

(«) To admit of being opened. 

Mod. This door will not open. 

{{i) To give access to when 
opened. 

17(10 — 72 H. Rrooke Fool of 
(Jual.. A door that opened into a 
garden: and . . nnother door that 
opened to the Street 

(1855 Lmc Times. The rootns 
have an outer door opening on to a 
common stairease.) 
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()') To have the quality of 
being opened (at a particular time). 

1870 E. Peaeock Ralf Skirl.. 
Law offiees opened at eight o’clock in 
those davs. 

Outfit < outfit sb. recorded 
since the year 1709. 

I. Pra?d. act. Träns.: To pro¬ 
vide with an outfit. to fit out. 
1847—, 

II. Pra?d obj, or ref)., or 
act. (NED. intr. for ref'/, or j>ass.) 
To be oulfitted, to provide oneself 
with, to huv an outfit. 

1S.N3 Ccntury Mag., HereFout- 
fitted’. and . we were in a few days 
on our wav to the Ritter Rnot Moun- 
tains. 

Reconcile < F. réconcilier or 
L. reconciliäre. 

I. Prad. act. Note the 
trans. senses: (11 To bring (a per¬ 
son ) again into friendly relations to 
or with (oneself or another) after 
an estrangement, 14 ,h c —; in 
puss. without specified agent, c 
1380—. (2) To bring into a State 
of acquiescence or submission to a 
thing. 1G00 —. cf. NED. s. v. 
reconcile I, 8. 

II. Pned. obj., or refl., or 
stat. (NED. intr. s. v. reconcile 13.) 
To be reconciled; to be brought, to 
bring oneself (to coine) into friendly 
relations to or with , or into a state 
of acquiescence to. Obs. 

1 (»lid Anr. Sancroet Occas. Serm., 
Your Tluiughts though much startled 
at tirst, by degrces reconcile to it. 

175*» 11. Walpole Let. to Mani i, 

11c . . absuses Count Bruhl with so 

much contempt. that one reconciles 

to him verv fast. 

* 

Redress < F. redresser, OF 

redrecier, -drechier. 

I. Pra>d. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To set (a person or 
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lliing) upriglit again; to raise again 
to an erect position. Obs. c 1374 
-1711. 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. s. v. redress 1 c.) 
To bc raised, to raise itself again, 
lo rise, become erect again. 

1480 C.axton OvitVs Met., Thou 
ouglitest not to despyse me, Gnialhee, 
thoughe my heere redresse a lylyl 
brastlc. 

Reinforce < re + inforce en* 
force vb. 

I. Praed. act. Note tbe 
trans. sense: To strengthen (a mili- 
tary or naval force) by means of 
additional men. 1600 — cf. NED. 
reinforce 1 . 

11. P raed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. s. v. reinforce 4). 
To be reinforced, to provide oneself 
with, to procure reinforcements. 

1811 Henry & Isabella. In the 
mean wliile the enemv reinforced, and 
pursued the English. 


Reopen < re + open vb. 

I. Pr aed. act. Trans.: To 
open again, etc. 1733—. 

II. P raed. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED. intr. or absol.) To open 
again, (NED.); to be opened again. 

1830 Lytton P. Clifford , His 
warm heart at once reopened lo the 
liking he had formerly conceived for 
Clifford. 

1885 in Lady Bellairs Trans- 
vaal 14'ar, Such of the . . stores as 
still held any goods would occassion- 
ally reopen. 

Tow < ME. totren, tojen < OE. 
*togian = O Fries, toga, MD. toghen 
OHG. zogön 

I. Praed. ac t. Trans.: To pull, 
draw, OE.— 

II. Praed. obj., or refl., or 
act. To be towed, to enter a port 
by towing; 

Marryat Midsh. Esay eh. x vi. 
122. for the corvettc would otherwise 
havc towed into Carthagena. 


* 
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B. Predicatlons of direct object or of State and attrlbution. 


Accumulate < L. accumulät - 
ppJ. stem of uccumulCire. 

I. P raid. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: To heap up in a mass, to 
pile up; to amass or collect. Usually 
fig. 1529—. 

II. Pr aed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl.). To be heaped, 
to grow into a mass, quanlity, or 
number; to go on increasing 

1769 Goldsmith Deserted Vill., 
Ill fares the land, to hasfning ills a 
prey, Where wealth accu mula tes, and 
men decay. 

[1868 Peahd Water-farming, 
Mud is apt to accumulate in such 
places.J 

Americanize < American, a. 
t ize. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
make American; to naturalize as 
an American. 1816 —. To make 
American in character. 1830 — 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.). To be made, to be- 
come American in character. etc ; 

11875 llo wells Foregonc Concl., 
ile was Americanizing in that good 
lady’s hands as fast as shc could trans- 
forin him.| 

1882 — in Longm.Mag., Thcy 
ha ve Americanised in such degree that 
it is hard to know some ol tliem from 
ourselves. 

Anglicize < L. Angficus Eng- 
lisb t ise. 


I. Praed.act.Trans rTomake 
English in form and character; to 
english. 1748 — 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr., refl. pron. omitted). 
To be made, to become English in 
form and character. rare. 

1882 Howells in Longm.Mag ., 
England Americanises in some res- 
pects, in some respects America Ang- 
iicises. 

Anhang, obs., app. a variant of 
uhuny < OE. ahön tr. vb. 

1. Prjed. act. Trans.: To 
liang up. 1205—1430. 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be hanged; to 
liang in intr. sense. 

a 1300 K. Horn, Schatne mote 
|'U fonge And on hije rode anhonge. 

Anhigh(e), obs., prob. for a- 
high < OE. *a-hvan = OHG. ir- 
höhan, Goth us-huuhjan; perh. a 
later formation on un - + heghen , 
highen . to exalt. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To exall, 
raise, advance, promote. 1340. 

II. Pra?d. obj. or attrib. (NED 
intr.) To raise itself, mount up, 
increase (NED.); to be made (to 
become) greater, etc. 

1314» Atjenb.. |.is zonno anli«* 3 oj> 
and l(»3e|> be |>e slat of |'0 persoues 
[ ot liil doji. 
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Approximate < approximate 
ppl. a. < L .approxi mätas pa. pple. 
of approxinulre. 

I. Prted. act. Träns.: To 
bring elose or near, to cause to 
approach or be near (to). 1660 — . 

II. Pr:ed. obj., or attrib., or 
a c t. (if tbe notion of movement is 
salient.) (NED. intr. quot 1830, 
trons. quot. 178!)). To be brougbt,to 
come near or elose (/o). 

1 7 Si*—'.Mi Mokse a mer. drog.. 
As the telescnpe ap|iroxiiuates per- 
IWtion. 

is:*,.*) 8n< J. Ross A'.-IT. Pass., 
Tbe sliores gradually approximate. 

Arefy, ? obs. t irregular ad L. 
äre/ärtrr, f. ärt re lo dry t furtre 
to make. 

I. Pra*d. aet Trans.: To dry 
up. 154:> 

II. Pra*d obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be made, lo be* 
eorne dry, to parch; to be dried. 

1657 Tomlinson l{e»ou's Disp., 
Tbe powders will soon arefie. 

Attach < OK. atarhier (mod. 
Kr. attnrher); lit. ‘to tack lo’. Ear- 
liest quot. in Eng. from tbe year 
1330 (Robert Rrunne). The rogular 
OK '. sense was'to fästen*, but the ear- 
lier Eng. sense was lo arrest, sei/e.’ 
a sense that arose in AK. and Eng. 
The Eng. trans. sense'to fasten, af* 
lix. and the eorrespond. intr. sense 
are modern adoptions from Krencli. 

I. Pned. act. Note tbe trans. 
sense: To tack on, lasten, aflix, 
conneet. c. 1700 — 

II. Pned. obj. or attrib. 
t NED. intr. for /•<•//. s. v. atfnrh 
loi Note esp. the sense: To lix 
or fasleu itself upon as an obliga¬ 
tion or liability; to fall, come upon, 
and adhere to (NED); to be faslened 
upon. 

1780 Rmikk Krim. AV/.. It i-:.. 
ju>-t . . that tbe lo<s <b<>ubi alt.uli 
upon tbe dehnqucncr. 


Awend, obs., < OE. uwendan , 
onirtndan. 

I. Pr ied. aet Trans.: To 
turn (away), also /ig., Jieotr. — 

II. Pred. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr.) To be turned to, to ebange 
or turn to, to become. 

<• 1175 Cntt. 11 om.. |>u eart ol 
corrte jemnnc and | ii awenst to enrde., 
|'U a*art dust and |<u awenst to duste. 

Batter. pned. obj. or stat.; 
see cat. F. s. v. butter II 1. 

Blanch < K. bhinrhir to wliiten 

< blanc white. 

I. Pr ied. act. or caus 
Note the trans. sense: To make 
white, wliiten; chiefly, in mod. use, 
by depriving of colour; to bleaeh. 
Also / ig . c 1400—. 

11. Pra?d. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. tntr.) To be made, to become 
white (chielly by loss of colour): 
to bleaeh, to pale. 

1768 Tcckeu TA. Kat.. II wax 
idanebes in tlie sun. 

1863 Tkn.nyson Boadirra. As 
wbeu tbe rolling breakers boom and 
blaneli on tbe precipices. 

Bleaeh *c Olv b/äran = OHCi. 
hlnrh'n, ON. bleikja (Sw. bleka) 

< OTeut. *h/aikjau <*tduiko-, OE. 
bl är white. 

I. Pned. act. Trans.: To 
wliiten flinen, etc.) by washing and 
exposure lo sunligbt, or by Chemi¬ 
cal proeesses. OE -. To blanch, 
make white, lo deprivetof colour, 
esp. by exposure, 1583 — . 

II. Pned. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be made. to be* 
come white ur colourhss. Also 
/ig To be purilied. Ouots. 18:13. 
1865 = pned. obj. attrib. or 
pr;ed. attrib. ( = to iidmit of 
benig bleached, to liave the quality 
of bleacbing). 
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|1611 Shaks. Wint. T., The white 
sheete bleaching on the hedge.] 

[1709 Addison Tatler, Virgil . . 
descrihes some Spirits as bleaching in 
the Winds.] 

c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc., 
Different kinds of wax bleach witli 
different degrees of facility. 

fig. 1799 Southey lÉfo.. The 
poor souls that bleach . . In that great 
Purgatory crucible. 

1823 Laiib JSlia. Where does 
the taint stop? Do you bleach in 
three or four generations? 

Blow, (1) praed. obj., or stat. 
(2) pra i d. obj., or stat., or act., 
see cat. C, s. v. blöte II, 3 (blow 
in), 4 (blow up). 

Break, praid. obj. or stat.; 
see cat G s. v. break II 1. 


Calefy, obs , < med. L. calefl- 
räre, f. calére to be hot. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
make warm or hot, lo warm, heat. 
1526—1657. 

II. Praed. obj or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be made, to be- 
come warm or hot Quot. 1648 = 
pr sed. obj. & attrib. (To admit 
of being made warm, to have the 
(piality of being made or becoming 
warm). 

1646 Sin T. HnowNE Psrnd. Ep., 
Crvstall will calefy unto clectricity. 
that is a power to attraet strawos or 
liglit ImmHos. 

1658 R. Franck Xnrth. Af nu.. 
Soils. which calify and induratc by 
llio Sun’s rolleelion. 


Cancel < F. ranreflrr < L. 

eaneeUäre. 


Irans. 

ronder 

vows, 

ranrel 


Pra*d. act. Nole the 

sense: To nnnu), repeal, 

void (obligations, promises. 

etc.). 1 t!lt — cf. NED. s v. 
o 


II. Pra»d. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To become null and 


void (NED.); to be rendered null 
and void. rare. 

c 1667 Cowley, A rash oatb 
that cancell'd in the making. 

Clarify < OF. clarifier < late 
L. elärifleäre to make clear. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To make pure and 
clear, or clean (physically , also 
inorally), to clear. c 1430—. 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. for re fl.) To be made, 
to become clear; to clear (in vari- 
ous senses). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk. 
Physicke, Let this stande a whole 
nignt because it might settle. and 
clarify. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship, 
Ilis Wits and Vnderstanding doe cla- 
ritie and breake vp, in . . discoursing 
with Another. 

Complicate < compUcfit- ppl. 
stem of complicäre, f. com- together 
+ plicäre to fold. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To fold, wrap, or twist 
together, to interlwine, combinc 
intimately; to combinc or mix up 
irith in a complex way (only re- 
corded in the jtass. form). 1621—. 
To make complex or intricate; 
to render involved or complex. 
1832 — . 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. tntr. for re fl.) To be broughl, 
to come into a complicaled eon- 
dilon. rare. 

1873 II. Scencei» Sfudtf Soriol.. 
Effocls which as Ihov dillusc onmpli- 

catc inculculablv. 

' Consume < (perli. through F.) 
L. mmfnnvrr to lake up com- 
plelely, make away with, devour. 
wasle, destroy, spond. beslow. elc. 

I- Pr a*d. a cl. Nole llio 
trans. sense: To make awav wilh. 
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use up destructively. Said chiefly 
of lire: To burn up, reditce to åslies, 
etc; also of anv similar destruetive 
or devouring’ agent. 1382— cf. 
NED. s. v. consume 1. 

II. Prted. obj. or stal. (or 
ex is t. in some quots.) (NED. intr. 
s. v. conmme G a, b, c.) (1) To 

wasle away, deeay, rot, pcrish; to 
be consmned. 

I326 Pilgr. Per/., To lye vu- 
ocrupyed . . and so tt> perysshe, cou- 
sutiie and waste. 

Hill Biulv: Job, Ilce, as a rot* 
ten thing consuineth. — Ps. Tlieir 
beautv shall eonsuine in the triaue. 

v * 

1032 IjIthcow Trar., An Apple .. 
like lo Ute colour ot gold, and witliin 
was rollen, and would eonsuine to 
powder. 

171‘J Sjiollktt liegic., Alas! 
Ihou fad ing tlower How last I hy sweels 
eonsuine! 

(2) To wasle away with dis* 
ease, csp. witli Tonsuinplion’; also, 
willi grief, to pine; to be con- 
suined. Obs. 

1308 Thkvisa liarth. f)e P. Ii., 
Tliose persones wliyehe ilone eonsuine 
and waste. 

1535 Coveudale Ps., Kor very 
inwarde grefo, I eonsuine awaye. 

1 »33 Eukn Decadcs, Kogeda 
also through the tnalieiousnes of the 
veneme eonsumed and was dryed vp 
hy lytlle and lytt le. 

1081 Contempl. State Man, The 
proud Mau grieves and eonsuines for 
the Felieily of another. 

(3) To burn away, becoine 
burned to åslies. Also fig. with 
zeal, fever, etc; to be eonsumed. 

15‘Jl Shaks. I Hen. Yl. Breake 
lliou in pecees, and eonsuine to 
ashes.* 

1702 Poi’E Saplio , While I eon¬ 
suine with more than Aitna’s lires! 

11S23 De (Iuincey Dice, A greal 
lire. in the inidst of wltich was etm- 
suming the old blaek book.) 

Corrode < L. corrödere to 
gnaw away. Cf. E. corroder. 
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I. Pra*d. act. Trans.: To 
eat iuto, to eat or gnaw away. Obs. 
in Ut. sense. 1555—1746 \ transf. 
and fig. To wear away or destroy 
gradually as if by ealing or gnaw- 
ing away the texture. c 1400—. 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
inte. for refi. s. v. corrode 5). To 
be brought, to comc inlo a corroded 
State. Quot. 1868 = prted. obj. 
»fc attrib. or praid. attrib. (= to 
admit of beiug corroded ; to have the 
qualily of (not) becoming corroded). 

1820 Ihvinu Sketch Bk., Some 
ininds eorrode and grow inaetive under 
the loss of personal liberty. 

IStiS Hooebs Pol. Econ., Gold 
and silver . . do not rust, eorrode, or 
deeay. 

Corrugate < L. corrugut- ppl. 
slem of corrugäre to wrinkle, f 
ruga wrinkle. 

I Prted. act. or caus.Trans.: 
To wrinkle (the skin), eontraet into 
wrinkles; hence gen. to draw, con- 
tracl, or bend inlo parallel folds 
or ridges, to mark with ridges and 
furrows. 1620 — 

II. Prted. obj., or stat., 
or act. (NED. intr for refi.) To 
be brought, to come into a corru- 
gated eondition, to eontraet. 

1853 Kane Grinell Exp., The 
elaslic material corrugatcd hefore the 
enormous pressure. 

Crash, an onomatopueic word 
having the same relation to cruck 
that clash has to clack and clap. 

1. Prted. act. Note the 
trans. senses: To break in pieces 
with violcnce and noise; to dash 
in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash. 
(Now’ somewhat rare.). ?a 1400—. 
To crush with the teeth. Obs. 1530 
-1736. 

II. P ra?d. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr. for passive, refers to 
quots. 1515, 1530; intr. quot. 1803 
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s. v. crush 3 d, 2) To be bruken 
in pieees, to go to pieees noisily 
between t lie teetli. Obs. To be 
broken, to break or fall to pieees 
with noise, as when dasbed down 
or violenlly struck. rare. 

1515 Barclay Egloges, Belweue 
tliv letlie oft lime tlie coles craslies. 

15150 1’ALSfin., I crasshc, a.s a 
lliynge dotlie tliat is cryspe or britell 
bylweuc ones tetlie, jc ercspe. 

1 S().'5 J. Bkvant iu Naval Chrou.. 
At tlie first bloiv bis licail crashed. 

Crush, app. a. OF. erois(s)ir, 
somelimes eruis(s)ir to gnash (tlie 
teeth), to make a crushiug or 
eraek in g noise. The ullimalc source 
is app. Germanic. 

I. Pned. a et. Nole t be 
Irans, scnse: To eornpress witb 
violencc, so as to break, bniise, 
destroy, squeeze out of natural shape 
or eondition. Va 1400 — . 

II. Pried. obj. or stat. 
{NED. intr. for re/l. s v. crush 
'i e|. To be, berome violenlly com- 
pressed, squeezed out of shape, or 
olberwise injured, by outside pres- 
sure. 

1755 Johnson. Crush. to be con- 
densed. 

1781» T. JEmsusoN IFWL, Tlieir 
rollen inacbiiic must crush under tlie 
trial. 

f ISIM» (i. Machonai i» .I n;/. t/. 

Xeighb., 1 heard tlie liailsbmes crush 
between my 1'eet and tlie solt gras.s of 
llie lawn ] 

Cure, prted obj. or stat.; sec 
cat. F. s. v cure II 1. 

Disarray < dis- + ar ra IJ, v; 
perh. immediately after OF. des- 
areer, -eier to pul inlo disorder. 

I. Pr*d. act. Note Ihe 
trans. sense: To tbrow out of 
array or order, to rout, disorder, 
disoiganize. (Cbielly of military 
array). c 1470 — . 
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II. Pr ;ed. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr. Ibr re/l.) To be thrown, 
fall out of arrav or order. Obs. 

Lik Bkhskrs Fmiss., Ifanv 

of our balnyls breke. or disarav bv 

• • *• • 

anv aduenture, drawe tlivder and ron- 
fort tliein. 

Discourage < OF. descorugier, 
mod. F. décourager. 

1. Pned. act. or c au s. Note 
the trans. sense: To deprive of 
eourage, eonlidenee, or moral energy; 
to dishearlen, dispirit. 1481-- 

II. Praul. obj. or stat 
(NED. intr. for refI ). To be de- 
prived of, to lose eourage or eon¬ 
lidenee. Obs. 

1551» B a le Voeaegon in Hart. 
Atisc., Bccause t hat. poore (lliurclu* 
sliulde not utlerlv discourage. in ber 
extreme advcrsilees. 

(1574 Hei.lowfs Gneuaras Fam. 
Ep., Scipio eonsidering tlie Nuninii- 
tines to inrrease in pride, and tlie Hu¬ 
manes lo discourage. | 

Disjoint, or ig. from disjoint. 
ppl. a (< OF. disjoint < L dis- 
junetus), but in sotne uses Ireated 
as f. joint, sb. 

1. Pried. act. Note tlie 
trans. sense: To put out of joint: 
to disturb, dest rov tlie due con- 
nexion and orderlv arrangemenl of. 
to dislocale, wrencli, dismember. 
Also fig. c 1420 — 

II. Pratd. obj. or sta t. 
(NED. intr. for re/l. s. v. disjoint 
4). To be brought, lo eome inb» 
disconnexion. 

|H»05 Siiaks. Marb.. Let thcTrame 
of lliings disioynt.] 

ISNS Har pers Mag.. A hund- 
red collages overlurn . . quiver. 
disjoint. 

1 stm t ioxPTANCE Smitii Jiiddlr L. 
HucUaud. Neitlier will tlie girat 
srlieuic of lliings disjoint. bccause your 
lover lins left vou. 
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Disorder, app. a modilication 
of earlier desurdene, disordeine vh, 
OF. deso rde ner , af ter order vb. 
I Disorder sb. is app. later). 

I. Prtcd. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. sense: To put out of or¬ 
der; to destroy the regular arrange- 
ment of; to throw into disorder or 
ron fusion; to disarrange, derauge, 
upset. 1177 — 

II. Pra?d. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr. for re/.) To be brougbt, 
to come into confusion. Obs. 

1523 Li>. Herners Froiss. The 
hatayle of tlie marshals hegan to 
dysorder, by reason of the shol of the 
archers. 

Digest, pr aed. obj. or stat.; 
see cat. F. s. v. digest II 1. 

Dissolve < L. dissol ve re to 
loosen asundcr, disunite, dissolve. 

1. Prted. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. senses: (1) To de¬ 
st rov the physical integrity; lo 
disintegrate, decompose. Now rare 
or obs. exc. as associated witli 
other senses). 1382— (2) To melt 
or reduce into a liquid condition. 
1382 — (3) ln various fig. appli- 
rations of senses 1 and 2. csp. 
To raelt or soften the hearl or 
feelings of 1509— cf. NED. s. v. 
dissolve I, 2. 3. 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. 
INED. intr. s. v. dissolve 13, 11). 
To be brought, to come into dis¬ 
integration, dissolution in various 
senses (earliest record, 1420). Quols. 
1592, 1718, 1873 = pned. obj. 
A: attrib. or praed. attrib. (to 
ha ve the quality of being dis- 
solved or of losing ils eonsoli* 
dation). 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb., A 
mullitude of reysons puld they take, 
And myghtely with yerdes first hem 
bete, Until this with the grapes so 
desolve. 


1481 Caxton Mtjrr. Per/., All 
[*e world . . siial desoluc A' favlle. 

1010 Skaks. Tetnp., The g rea t 
(Jlobe itselle. Yea, all which it inherit, 
shall dissolue. . 

1820 Shklley Ode fo Liberty, 
As suminer clouds dissolve, unbur- 
thened of their ruin. 

—c 1450 St. Cuthbert , /c pay- 
nyms pride it sall expire, And dissolue 
as wax at fyre. 

1592 Skaks. Ven. & Ad., Wliat 
wax so frozen hut di ssol v es with 
lempering V 

1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg.. While 
Mountain Snows dissolve against the 
Sun. 

1038 Sir T. Herbert Trav., 
The fruil [bananaj put into your rnoulh. 
dissolves and yeelds a most incom- 
paralde relish. 

1718 Quincy Cotnpl. Disp ., Wc 
find Sugar will dissolve in the strongest 
Solulion of Common Salt tliat can be 
made. 

1873 A. W. Wili.iamso.n Chetn. 
for Students, Olefiant gas dissolves 
ronsiderably in waler. 

Distil( I) < L. distillä re, more 
correctly déstillä re to drip or trickle 
down, drop, dislil. 

I Prted. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To subject to the pro¬ 
cess of distillatiou. 1398—, 

II. Prted. obj.,or stat., or act. 
(NED. intr. s. v. distil(l) 6) To 
undergo distillatiou; to become va- 
porized and then condensed into li¬ 
quid; to drop, pass, or condense 
from the still. 

c 14^)0 Lanfranc's Cirurg., 
Make a fier aboute |>e pott |>at is aboue 
>e erpe & |jere wole distille oile into 
r»e pott |>at is bine|ie. 

1471 Ritley Comp. Alch., Tlian 
Oyle and Water wyth Water shall 
dystyll. 

1641 French Distill., The oyle 
which tirst distils .. must he kept apart. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr., The li¬ 
quid .. distils over in a State of purity. 

fig. 1625 Bacon Ess., Religion, 
The outward Peace of the Clmrcli, 
Distilleth into Peace of C.onsci- 
ence. 
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Ditch < ditch sb. < OE. dir. 

I. Pried. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To dig ditches or fur- 
rows in for purposes of drainnge 
or irrigalion; to provide witli ditches. 
1393 -. 

II. Praed. ohj, or stat., or 
act. (NED. intr.) Of the eartli: 
To be made, to become ditchy; to 
open up into furrows or chasms. 
Obs. 

11*3 (axroN Gold. Leg., Tliere 
tam a womuu wIulIi meruayiled moctie 
liow thertlie elaue A: dvclied by hit 
■‘ett unelye by the touchyng of the 
tioly innnues Ställe. 

Dpy < OE. drtjgean f. drijge 

dry. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. sense: To make dry 
(e. g. hy wiping, rubbing, exposure 
to heat or air, draiuing, etc.); to 
rid, dcprive, or exhaust of moisture. 
c 888—, 

II. Pra;d. obj. or attrib. (NED. 
intr.) To be made, to become 
dry. Qnot. 1300 =■ pra»d. obj. 
& attrib. or pried. attrib. ( = to 
admit of being dried, to have the 
quality of (not) becoming dry). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn., Sum 
of pe sed ful uppe |)C ston and dride 
['ere. 

a 1300 Cnrsor M.. He is xvelle 
[ie neuer sal dri. 

[c 1120 Pallad, on Hnsb., The 
«ee grauel is lallesl for to dryc.] 

[1870 (1. F. (ioHDON (iuMMiMi in 
Gd. IFords, Masses of apricuts spread 
out to dry in the suu.| 

Dwarf < divarf sb. < OE. 

dtreor g. 

I. Pra^d. act. er caus. 
Trans.: To reuder dwarf or 

dwarfish (in various senses), a 

1626 — . 

11. Pried. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be rendered, lo 
become dwarf or dwariish. 
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1833 T kn ny. son Por ms, By him 
[Mark Antony] great 1’onipey tlwarfs 
and sufiers pain. 

Eche, obs. < OE. eran , t eran < 
OTcut. *attkjan, f. * ankan str. vb. 
(Goth. ankan, ON. auka), elsewhere 
oidy in pa. pple. OE. caccn, OS. 
ökan. 

I. Praid. act. or caus. 
Trans.: To enlarge, Hugment, in- 
erease. a 1000—. 

11. Pried. obj or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) Of a ’paee: To be 
quickened, to inerease. 

H'»H Ocakles Sheph, Orar., How 
cjrli envious pace Vies to be lirst. 
and echcs for Ibe place. 

Enhance< AK. enhanncer, prob. 
a mere corruption of OK. enhnnrer 
< late L. *inaltiäre < altas 
higli. 

I. Pried. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To lift, raise, set up. 
Obs. 1388—16.. (2) In various 

fiy. or immaterial senses, with per¬ 
sonal obj., e. g. to exalt in dignity. 
rank, estimation, etc. c. 1371— (3) 
To raise (prices, value); lo inerease 
(cliarges, etc.). 1512—. 

II. Pra»d. obj or attrib. 

(NED. intr.) Of prices: To be in- 
ereased, to rise. Obs. 

11111 Fabvan ('hron.. Forne the 
yere Iblowynge was seanl, wbereol 
tlic pryce this yere began lo en- 

bautice. 

Enkindle < en kindfe vb. 

I. Pried. act. or caus. 

Trans.: To cause (a (lame, etc.) to 
bla/.e up. Chiefly fig. 1583 — ; To 
set (a combustible) on lire. In Iit. 
sense. Obs. or arch. 1518 — . 

II. Pried. obj. or stat. 

(NED. intr.) To take fire; lo burst 
forlh in (lame (NED.); to be brought, 
to come into the State of burning. 
huol. 1717 also = pried. exisl. 
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1553 (irimald tr J'icero'8 Duties. 
Tltose Ihings wlierunto must men 
iiikindleil willi greediuesse bee 
ha led. 

[1747 Hales in Phil. Träns . , 
Tlinse who liave been 011 high Hills 
liave obaerved Lightening to inkindle 
among the Clouds.] 

Evolve, pra*d obj. or stat.; 
see cat. D. s. v. evolve II 4. 

Feather < OE gefibrian f. the 
bh., to which it hus bcen assimi- 
lated in form from 14 lh c. 

I. Pra?d. act Note t lic 
trans. sense: To cover or furuish 
with feathers. c. 888—. 

11. Prtcd. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. feather 4). 
Of a bird: To be provided with, 
to get its feathers, lo become 
lledged. V Ohs. exc. dial. 

1480 Bk. St. Albans . When 
tbey bene vnclosed and begynnclh to 
feder any thyng of lengthe. 

(1659 D. Pell Improv. Sva. The 
Yulture.. bebolds ber young to tlirive 
and feather.] 

Feel < OE. felan - OE. gi~ 
fnlian, OHG, fuolen , < West Genn. 
*foljan. 

I. Praed. act. or pere. Note 
the trans. main senses: To examine 
or explore by touch. e 893 —; To 
perccive, be conscious of a sensation, 
a 1000-. 

II. Pr»d. obj. or attrib. 
(XED. used (like taste, smell) in 
(juasi-passive sense with comple- 
ment s. v. feel III). To be felt 
as having a specified quality; lo 
produce a certain impression on 
the senses ( esp . that of touch) or 
the sensibilities; to seem. Quots. 
1768, 1862 = pned. obj. or praed. 
depend., since the object of the 
sense-impression is expressed. Gf 
Essay I. 53. 
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[ 1581 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv.. 
The hande. . feeling to bee rough.j 

1005 Hooke Microgr ., The sub- 
stance of it feels. . exaelly like a 
very fine pieee. . of Pbamois leather. 

1094 .lcc. Sev. Late Vo//., 
lf it feels heavy. . . tlien we givo 
him more Kope. 

1708 J. Bybon Narr. Patagonia, 
The weatber was exlremely cold, and 
felt particularly .so to us. 

1825 A. Galdcleu«ii Trav. S. 
A mer., The air felt chili y. 

1844 Lai»y Fullebton Ellen 
Middleton, lt felt to me as if the 
air bad grown lighter. 

1885 E. (iabhet A t any Cost. 
Not tlien could sbe understand liow 
it felt to lie wakeful at nights. 

H. G. Wells Stolen Bacill us. 
etc. (Tauclin.) ch. iv. I could not 
tbink wliat it was tlial felt like a 
weight upon iny cliest. 

Fill < OE. fyllan , OS. fallian , 
OHG. fullan < OTcut. * fallja n 
f. *fidlo • adj. Tull*. 

I. Praed. act Note the 
trans. seuses: (1) To make full. 
a 1000—. (2) Xaut. Of the wiiul: 
To cause (the sails) to swell, lo 
distend. 1610— (3) To satisfy, sati- 
ate.a 1300— (4) To fill np « To 
fill to repletion, to stop up, etc. 
1596— cf. NED. s. v. fill 1, 4, 
10, 17. 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. (stal. 
cf. 3) (NED. intr. s. v. fill 3, 4 b, 10 
b, 16 b, 17 i.) (1) To be made, to 
become full either in a material 
or immalerial sense. 

[1007 Shaks. Titnon, The one is 
filling still, neuer compleat.| 

1085 Cotton tr. Montaigne, A 
soul stretehes and dilates itself |>ro- 
porlionahlv as it tills. 

1713 Guardian, In a few weeks, 
when the town fills. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem., Twice 
a dav the Severn fills. 

Of a list, etc.: To be lilleil 
up. Obs. 
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1710 Lond. Gaz.. The Luttery 
fur twu Millions of Florins filis with 
great Suecess. 

(-) Of a sail: 'Po be made, 
to become full of wind. 

18uö Mahhyat Pirat v. The jib 
»illed as the fr i ga te rounded tu. 

(3) 1 o be rendered, to become 
satisfied or satiated. Obs. 

c 1330 K. Brunnk Chron. Wacv, 
Sune alterward |.ey flllede of Levre 

1 5'.»2 Shaks. Ven. cfc Ad., Oluttun- 
like she feeds, yet never lilleth. 

(1) Of the bed of a sea: to be 
filled up, to silt up. 

n»‘.ir> WoobWAtu» Xat. Hist. 
Earth, Neither the Palus Mueolis.. 
nor any utber Seas, till up, or by de- 
grees gnnv shallower. 

Film < film sb. < OK. filmen. 

I. Pned. act. Trans: To 
cover with or as witli a lllm. Also 
to film ocer. 1G02—. 

II. Pried. obj. or atlrib. 
(NED. intr. for nft ). To be, to 
become covered wilh a film (as Ihe 
eyes), to grow dim or obscurc as 
thougli covered with a film. 

1814 Mus. Bkowning Dvad Pan, 
Slraight her eyeballs tilined withhorror. 

1 sr K) Neale Mvd. Hymns. Eyes 
are filinnig o er in dealh. 

Fire < fire sb. < OE. fyr = 
OHG. fiiir, fiur, etc. OE had fyr ian, 
recorded once in sense ! lo supply 
wilh liring.’ 

I. Praed. act. or caus. 
Note the trans. senses: (1) To 
set on fire, a 1400 — ; to light, 
kindle, ignite (anything inlended for 
tlie purpose), 1303— (2) fiy. To 
set (a person) on lire, to inflame, 
heat, animate. Also, to kindle or 
inflame (a passion, etc.) . a 1225 — 
(3) To discharge or let ofT (a gun, 
etc. 1530— ef. NED. s. v. fire 2, 
3, 12. 


II. Pra?d. obj. (NED. intr. 
s v. fire 4, 5, 14). fl) Pra>d 
obj. or stat. To catch lire, to be 
kindled or ignited. In quot. 1G1N 
** to be burnt or to burn Quot. 
1774 = pra,*d. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. ( = lo admit of being 
lired, to have the quality of calching 
lire (easily). 

a 10 IS Raleicii A pol.. For I will 
fire wilh the Galliuones if it conie lo 
extreainity. 

1081 Lund. (inz., In tliis Fight. 
the Frigal ti red twice. 

1774 Ooi.nsM. Xat. Hist.. Uuii- 
puwder will readilv fire with a spark. 

(bl fiy. To become inflamed, 
or heated, or exeited; to be 
set on fire. Quol. 1004 - pra*d. 
obj. *& attrib. or praed. attrib. 

| = lo admit of being inflamed, to 
have the quality of calching lire 
(easilv)]. 

1 hOt Makston Mahonfvnt, Wo- 
nien are Ilax, and will ti re in a mo¬ 
ment. 

171'.» Fiki.ding Tom Jouvs. The 
parson . . lired at tliis information. 

1X32 Examinvr, Ilis hearlsswells. 
and lus imaginalion lires. 

(2) Prted. obj or act. Of 
a gun etc: To go o(T, to be lired. 

lhbX Lond. Gaz., The Gun lired. 
killing Iwo men. 

Flat < flat a. s. ON. ftatr 
(Sw. flat). 

I. Prted act. Note the 
trans. sense: To make Ilal in shape. 
1013 - 

II. Pr.ed. obj. or stal. 
(NED. intr.) To be made, to be- 
coine flat in shape. Obs. 

!h7<> Gotton Espvrnon, A Hnr- 
quehuss shut . . Ihat passing Ihroiigh 
onc of liis cheeks . . tlatted upun his 
Oorgel. 

Fortify < F. fortifier < L. 
fortifiräre. 
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I. Pra? d. act. Trans.: To 
make strong (in various senses), 
c 1150— 

II. Pra?d. obj. or stat (attrib. 
quot. 1005 to increase) (NED. intr | 
To gain strength, grow strong, 
to be made strong. Obs. 

1005 Bacon A (lo. Learn., How 
tliey [Ibe affections] gather and forlify. 

IGös Evelyn Fr. Gard Leaving 
llie least to bear seed, and tbat the 
plant niay forlifie. 

Frenchlfy < French a. + i-fy. 

I. Pra?d. act. or caus. Trans.: 
'lo make Freucb in form or cha- 
racler, reuder French-like. 1592 — 

II. Pr ;ed obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be made, to be¬ 
come French in ideas, mauncrs, 
etc. 

1775 J. .Iekyll Corr., 'Tis in 
tliese domcslicaled visits one French* 
ilies must. 

Fret < 0E. fretun - OHG. 
fre~'an, liolh. fra-itan < OTeut. 
m fra- + *etan. In OE. the sense 
is ’to eat, devour’ (chiefly of ani- 
mals) and transf. ’to devour, con- 
sume, destroy’; both senses are 
obs. in late ME. 

I. Pra?d. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. senses: To gnaw, to 
consume, torture or wear away by 
gnawing, (now only of small ani- 
mals), a 1200 —; transf. of slow 
and gradua) destructive action, as 
of frost, rust, disease, Chemical 
corrosives, friction, the waves, etc., 
a 1226— ; fiy. cliiefly of the pas¬ 
sions, etc.: to devour, consume, 
torment, c 1200— cf. NED. fret 
2, 3. 

II. Pra?d. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr. for refi. s. v. fret 7). To 
be, to become caten, corroded, or 
worn; to waste or wear away; to 
decay, become corrupt. Also with 
asatider, off, out. — Obs. 
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1 hX»; Bk. .S t. Albans, And t hat 
same penne slialle fre le asunder. and 
fall a way. 

!515 Asciiam Toxoph., Bowes 
moost couuuonlye freate vnder the 
hande . . for the heete of the hand 

1593 Dhayton Idea, Metals doe 
wasle, aud fret with Cankers Kust. 

17til Haddington Forcst-tre.es, 
They [Alder trees] fretted at the top 
and died. 

ISOi Abehnethy Stirg. Obscrv., 
The wound fretted out into a sore. 

Fup<OF. forrer (mod. F. fourrer) 
to line, envelop, encase, sheathe: 
a Com. Rom. vb. f. Teut *föi)ro —. 

I. Pra*d. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. sense: To coat or co* 
ver with fur or morbid matter. 

1593 - 

II. Prted. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr.) To be brought, to come into 
a furred condition. Quot. I 700 and 
Mod. quot. = pra?d. obj. »fc attrib. 
or prted. attrib. (= to have the 
quality of being or becoming furred). 

Kilo OnooKK Body of Alttu, 
A little skill to cleere and dresse the 
wheeles may keepe this walch o( his 
lite (the heart] in motion, which 
otherwise will furre vp and stand in 
his dissolution. 

a 17lXi E. Baynard Health, For 
too much Meat the Bowels fur. 

Mod. This ketIIc soon furs. 

Gravel < yracel sb. < OF. 
(jracel(l)e, dim. of OF. yrare gravel, 
coarse sand. 

1. Prted. caus. or act. 

Note the trans. sense: Farriery. 
To mjure (a horse or its feet) by 
particles of gravel or sand being 
forced between the shoe and the 

hoof. — Since a logieal subj. tloes 

not readily present itself, the verb 
is generally used in the passive 
form. 1593 — 

II. Praid. obj. or stat. 

(NED. intr) To be brought, lo 
come into a gravelled condition. 
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1737 Br.uikex Furriery Imyr.. 
By muIi injudicious Practice tlie Horse 
olten gravels. 


Heap < OE. hiupian » OHG. 
houfön; deriv. of tlie corresp. sb. 

I- P r 02 d. a c t. Nolc tlie ti ans, 
senses: (1) To make, form, gatlier, 
or cast into a heap; lo pile up, 
amass, accuinulate; lo pile one thing 
npon auother so as to form a heap. 
c. 1000— (ii) transf. and fiy. To 
amass, accuinulate, lo add niany 
things togcthcr or one thing to an- 
other. Ollen wilh up, toyether. c. 
1200 - 

11. Praed. obj., or a Uri b ; or 

a c t. (cpiot. 1800) ( c f. NED. s. v. 
heap 1 b, 2 b) (1) (NED. inlr. for 
pnss.) To be hcaped, to form, lo 
(all so as to form a heap or heaps. 
(Ghiefly U. S.) 

18*20 11 ur pers May., Kallen 
avalanclies heap wliilely al inlervals 
below. 

(2) (NED. inlr. for n/f. or 
puss.) Transf. and /ig. To be heaped; 
(o iuerease. Obs. 

c 1-4UU Deslr. Truy. Thos hannes 
st» helcrly liepit in his niyntlc. 

li»08 Ouxuaii Tua Muriit Wemen. 
And 3 it halrent I hid within iny hert 
all: Bot t|uliilis it hepit so liuge |ete.J. 

löst 1’ettie Guazzo’sCiv. Conv., 

I lie preasse ot people wliieh heapeth 
together at tlie judgment place. 

Hight, urch., in form it repre- 
seuts the pa. t. of OE. hätan, ME. 
höten (- Goth. haitun), i. e. OE. 
heht (orig. reduplicated = Goth 
haihuit), ME. hight, later highte. 

(with weak ending), later again 
hight (by the general suppression 
of final -e). From I4 th to l8 th 
c. hight was extended to the pres. 
t. (sometimes with person-endings) 
and to the infinitive. The pa. 
pple., OE. ( ge)huten , ME. (i)hötcn, 
assumed c. 1300 also the form of 
the pa. t., t e. hight (also het < 


OE. höt, contr. of heht). The onlv 
parts ol the vh. whieh remain in 
literary use are the pa pple. hight 
called', and the kindred pa. t. hight 
was called , bolh conscious archa- 
isms unknown to ordinary prose. 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns, 
sense: To call, to name. c 803 

II. Pra?d. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be called, ha ve 
or bear the name. 

(1) In the medio-passive form, 
OE. hutte, pl. hutton (pres. and 
pa. I.) or their ME. descendants; 
llie only tracc in Eng. of the OTcut. 
medio-passive voice = Goth. liuitwla, 
1*1. haitandu (pres. t.). 

c ‘ 7 K. .Klfhkd Greyory's Pust., 
(hi Oii ‘111 höeum <)c hutlon Apoealipsin. 

c 1000 Ays. (tox])., Hfi ne halte 
liys rnodur Maria V 

<: 1200 Trin. Coll. Ilom.. |. e six 
werkes of hrihtncsse hatten |>us. 

c 1330 II. Bhlnnk ('hron., Oxen 
hale (»e loun, |»er |wj hodv felle. 

1377 Lanul. 1\ Pl. B, Merte hatte 

K* |h|crher |»at il in giowelh. 

1308 Tuevisa Dnrth. De P. It.. 
A man hat 11535 hight, 1582 is 
called] anlrapos in (»rcw. 

c. 1100 Towneley Myst.. A good 
yonian my master hat. 

(2) in the aetive form: 

a 1000 Ceedmons (len.. Sc ln*h>ta 
hulan sceolde Satan siAAan 

u 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom.. |»is 
ehild slial hoten godes prophele. 

a 1225 Juliana, Hire fleseli- 
liche léader alTrican helite. 

a 13.00 Cursor M. (Cotl.). par 
for hight [tvr . ho.it) sco virago. 

e 1340 Cursor M (Fairf.). Tel 
me man quat |>ou liijt. 

1470 — 85 Maloiiy Arthur, Wliat 
helotli your lady and wherc dwelleth 
slie? 


1523 l,u. Bkuxehs 
sayde lie. I hyglit lohan 
hut wliat is your name? 


Fr o i ss., Sir. 
of Helenes. 


1000 Faiiikax Tasso, lie sends 

• hem lo the fort that Sion higlits. 

a 1043 W. Catitwiuht Ordinary, 

How Inghtetli she. sav von V 
• * » 
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Hull < hull sb. < OE. hulu 
liusk, from ablaut grade hul- of* 
helan to cover. 

I. Praed. act. TraDS.: To 
remove the hull, shell, or husk 

of; to strip of the outer covering. 
1398- 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. for re fl.). To lose the 
hulls (NED.); to be bulled. Obs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks ., Take 
whete . . an stampe with a pestel tvl 
it hole. 

Ilumine < F. illuminer < L. 
illnmindre. 

I. Praed. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. sense: To light up, shed 
light upon; to shine upon or into; 
to light up in token of rejoicing or 
honour. 1375— 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.). To become light or 
bright; to be illuminated. Quot. 
1801 also = praed. act., to set out 
illuminations. 

1500—20 Dunbar Thistle & Rost. 
All the houss illumynit of hir lemys! 

Ibid., All the land illumynit of 
the licht. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide , The 
clouds up-rise, and Heav’n’s dark he- 
misphere lllumines as they pass. 

1801 Anna Seward Lett., Our 
city illumines to-morrow. 

Immortalize < immortal, a. + ize 
cf. F. vnmortaliser. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To ren* 
der immortal; also fig. 1566 — . 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr.). To be made, to become 

immortal, to attain enduring fame. 
rare. 

1737 Pope Hor. Ep., Say at 
what age a Poet prows divine? . 
End all dispute; and fix the year 
precise When British bards begin fim- 
mortalize? 

Improve, in 16"' c. en-, em- 
prowe < AF. en-, emprotrer, enprou- 
wer, emprover. 
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I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. senses: To make greater in 
amount or degree, augment, magnify. 
Obs. 1509—1771. To advance or 
raise to a better quality or condi- 
tion, to increase the value or ex- 
cellence of, to make better. (The 
prevailiug modern sense). 1617 — cf 
NED. s. v. improve 4, 5. 

Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. s. v. improve 10). To be 
brought, to come into a state of 
higher development. Earliest quot. 
of the intr. sense, 1650. A con- 
verted sense is salient in the fol- 
lowing quots. 

[1727 Swift To a Young Lady, 
It is a shame for an english lady not 
to relish such discourses. not to im¬ 
prove by them.] 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ., 
Their situation improves by a com- 
munication with the whites. 

Indent < in + dent v. cf. NED. 

note. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To form as a dint, dent, or 
depression; to strike or force in- 
wards so as to form a dent or 
hollow; to impress, c 1400—; 
to make a dint or dinls in the sur- 
face of (a thing), c 1586— 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr.) To receive or take an inden- 
tation; to be, become indented or 
furrowed. 

1653 A. Wilson Jas. I., Ris 
countenance had indented with Age 
before lie was old. 

Inebriate < inebriate ppl. a. or 
its source L. inébriut-us, pa. ppl. 
of incbriäre to intoxicate. 

1. Pried. caus. Trans.: To 
make drunk; intoxicate, 1555—; 
transf. and fly. to intoxicate in 
mind or feeling, etc., 1447 — 

II. Praed. obj. or stal. (NED. 
intr.) To be brought, to come into 
a state of intoxication. Obs. rare. 
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1620 Bacon Sylva, Quanlitics 
ol Fish . . when they come into the 
Fresh Water, do inehriate and turn 
vp their Bellies . . 

Infeot < L. infect-, ppl. stem 
of inficére to dip in, stain, im- 
pregnate. 

I. Praed. caus. or act. Note 
the trans. senses: To affect, influ- 
ence, or imbue with some quality or 
property by immersion or infusion. 
To impregnate or taint with delete- 
rious qualities; to fill (the air, etc.) 
with the germs of disease, to render 
injurious to health. c 1375—. To 
affect with disease. c 1386— cf. 
NED. s. v. infect. 1, 3, 4. 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. s. v. infect 11). To be 
brought, to come into an iufected 
conditiou. Obs .. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb., Lest 
they (wines) enfeete is ferther now to 
trete. 

1500—20 Diinbar Poems, Tliis 
terrihle niousteris sall togidder thrist.. 
Ouhillall the air infeck of thair pvsoun. 

a 1520 Skelton Image Jpoer., 
Nowe with sondry sectes The world 
sorc infectes. 

15,SO Coca.n Haven Health, All 
iulecled in a manncr at one instant, 
by reason of a dampe or mist which 
arose. 

Inflame < OF. enflam(in)er < 
L. inflammure < in- + flamma 
Ilame. 

I. Prted. act. or caus. Nole 
the trans. senses: (1) To cause to 
blaze or burst into flames; to set 
on lire, to kindle. 1382— (2) fig. To 
set on fire with passion, strong 
feeling, or desire; to excite passion- 
utely. a 1340— (3) To heat, make 
hot; esp. to raise (the body or 
blood) lo a feverish or morbid heat; 
to excite inflammation in. 1530— 
II. Prted. obj. or stat. 
iNED. intr. s. v. inflame 5, 6, 7). 
tl) To burst into flame, to calch 


Sundén, 

fire, to be inflamed. Quot. 1794 also 
= to admit of being inflamed ( = 
pra*d. obj. & attrib.) or to ha ve 
the quality of (not) burning (=» 
praed. attrib.) 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav., Long 
bcealmed. whereby the ayre inflam'd, 
and Sea ga ve a fierie refleetion. 

17114- G. Adams Nat. & Exp. 

Philos., It does not intlame, un less 

mixed with atinospherical or with vital 
air. 

1812 Sir H. Davv Chem. Philos. 
By the friction of solids . . the axle 
trees of carriages sometimes inflame. 

(2) To be made, to become 
hot or exeited with passion. 

1;k>9 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade, 1 
therehy enflained much the more. 

1824 Carlylk Schiller, 1 know 
how sooii your noble heart inflamcs 

"hen syiupathy and humanily appeal 
to it. 

(3) To become inflamed under 
the aclion of disease or stimulants; 
to be affeeted with inflammation. 

f 1607 Todski.l Four.-f. Beasts. 
Sometime the liver of the Fox intlam- 
ethj. 

1N!I2 Argosy, lie was eompelled 
to drink sparingly lest his head sliould 
inflame. 

Invert < L. inrertere f. in- + 
certere to turn, fit. to turn out- 
side in. 

. 1. Praed. act. Note the trans 
sense: To reverse in regard lo 
position, order, or sequence; to 
turn in an opposite direction. 1533 
— also fig. in tliis sense: To re¬ 
verso the relations of, so as to 
produce an opposite meaning, slate 
of affairs. etc., 1552— cf. NED. 
s. v. invert. 2. 

II. Prsed. ohj. or attrib. (or 
s I a t ) (NED. intr. s. v. inrert. 5.) 
To be changed, to change lo the 
opposite. Obs. 

11615 CuAPMAN ()<lys8., Douhlc 
not nccdless passion on a hearl Whose 
joy so green is, and so apt finvertj. 
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1813 T. Hushy Lucretius II. 
Comment., Till their natures changc. 
and their order of operation invert. 

Knit < OE. cnyttan , a deri- 
Yative of the stem in OE. cnotta 
knot sb. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. (cf. 
sense 3). Note the träns, senses: 

(1) To tie in or with a knot; to 
tie, fasten, bind, attach, join, by or 
as by knotting. arrh. and dial. c 
1000— (2) To draw (the brows) 
closely together. c 1386— (3) To 
conjoin or unite closely and firmly 
(contiguous members, broken parts) 
1578— fig 1340—; cf. NED. s. v. 
knit. 1, 4, 6, 7. 

II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s. v. 
knit 1 d, 4 b, 6 b & 7 b.) (1) 

Prajd. obj. or attrib. (NED. intr.) 
To be knitted, to attach itself, ad- 
liere. Obs. 

1571 Goldino Calvin on Ps. t 
Heereunto knittctli rightuousnesse, as 
Ute eflcct of the cause. 

(2) Pra?d. obj., or refl., or 
act. (NED intr. s. v. knit 4 b.) 
Predicated of the brows: To be drawn 
together; to contract (themselves). 

1862 J. Grant Capt. of Gnartl, 
11 is hrows knit and his cyes loured. 

(3) Praid. obj. or attrib. 
rcciproc. (NED. intr. or intr. for 
refl.) («) To be brought, to come 
inlo close union with, to grow toge¬ 
ther; quot. mod. - pred. obj. & 
attrib. or praed. attrib. (,i) fig. 

To unite closely, lo grow together. 

(a) 1612 Wooiiai.1. Surg. Matr. 
I .oav mg of the griel undres-ed for 
Ivvo daies, that the vcins inay knit. 

Mod. til ymnig pcople fraclurod 
hones sooti knit. 

>(i) 177<» IjAnch<> nNK Piutarrh. The 
city . . is hroken into two parts 
whieh will never knit again. 

Liberalize < liberal, a. f i;e. 

(a) Pra*d. act. 'frans.: To 
render liberal, to make liberal* 
minded. 1774 — . 
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(b) Pra*d. obj or stat. (NED. 
intr.) To be made, to become 

liberal in one’s ideas or principles. 

1848 TaiVs Mag.. Russia must 
liberalize, or be convulsed. 

Lower, praed. obj. o r attrib.; 
see cat. F. s. v. loteer II 2. 

Macerate < L. måeerät-, ppl. 
stem of mäceräre. 

I. Prted. act. Note the träns, 
senses: (1) To soften by steeping 
in a liquid, with or without heat; 
to wear away or separate the soft 
parts of, by steeping. Applied also 
lo the trealment of food in the 
process of digestion. (2) To cause 
(the body, flesh, etc.) to waste or 
wear away, esp. by fasting. 1547 — 
II. Praed. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. macerate 1 
b, 2 c.) (1) To be brought, to come 
into a macerated State. 

[1610 B. Jonson Air Ii., het 'hem 
macerate, together.| 

(16U Fiiencii I)istill.. Heat the 
spices small and hruise the Hearbs. 
letting tliem macerate twclve hourc-.| 

1 sstt J. M. Duncan Lcct. lhn. 
H om., II the liquor amnii is not dis- 
charged it is ahsorhed, and the cuii- 
tents of the uterus eitlier macerate or 
hecorne muinmitied. 

(2) To waste, pine away, to 

be macerated. Obs. 

15'.Kt Mabston Sr». Villa ti tt. 
Ouce to he pursie tat Ilad wont be 
cause that lite did macerate. 

Mar < OE. merran - OS. 
merrian to cause to slumble. lo 
hinder, OHG. tnarren. mer ren. to 
hinder, disturb; Cloth. mar sja n to 
cause lo stumble, oflend. A parallel 
formation from the same Tcut. 
root * mar.:- appears in ()K tmarr- 
ian lo go astrav, err. wliicli surxived 
into ME. and coiucidcd in form 
with OH. merran. 

I. Pr;ed. act. Nob* the träns, 
sense: To spoil, impair. c 8'J7. — 
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II Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. for ref s. v. mar 2d.) To be 
brought, to come into a deteriorated 
condition. Obs. 


c 1230 Hali Mcid., >at ha ( sc . 
Iiire limen & hire wittes], ne merren 
ne formealten |>urh licomlichc lustes i 
flesche fulde. 

13 . . E. E. Allit. P., Lo al 
synkes in his synne & for his sake 
marres! 


(c 1440 York, Myst., My mighte 
and my mayne es all marrande, Helpe, 
felowes, in faythe I am fallande.] 

1530 Palsob., The beste thyng 
in the worlde, if it be myskept. will 
marre in processe of tvme. 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon., The 
Host . . could not choose in that 
space but melt and marre. 


Mineralize < mineral sb. and 
a. + ize. 

I. Praed. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. senses: To combine with 
(a metal) so as to convert (it) into 
the State of ore. 1655—; To con¬ 
vert into a mineral substance. 
1799— 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. for ref.) To be brought, to 
come into the State of ore. In qnot. fg. 

1845 Mozley Ess., Land, A 
mind, by undergoing a certain ordeal, 
minoralises and turns into bard trans¬ 
parent crystal. 


Mortify < F. mortifer < L. 
mortifcäre. f, mortu, mors. Re- 
corded in Eng. already 1382 in 
sense: to deprive of life, kill. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: Cookery. To make (raw meat, 
game, etc.) tender by hanging, keep- 
ing, etc. Obs. 1594— cf. NED. 
s. v. mortify 6. 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. for pass. s. v. mortify 0.) To 
become (to be made) tender by 
hanging, keeping, etc. Obs. 


1626 Bacon Sylva, Try il also 
with Capon . . laid abroad, to see 
whether it will mortifie and become 
tender sooner. 

[1718 Ozell tr. TonrneforVs 
Voy., They presented us . . a goat 
which proved very good, because we 
let it mortify some hours]. 

Nettle < nettle sb. < OE. 
net(e)le. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. sense: To irritate, vex, 
provoke, pique. 1562—; in pa. 
pple. irritated. a 1400— 

II. Pr:ed. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr.) To be brought, lo 
come into an irritated state-rare. 

1810 Splendid Follics , Milford 
. . began to nettle at the fidgcts of 
his visitor. 

Outwear < out + wear vb. 

I. Praed act. Note the trans. 
sense: To wear out, wear away; to 
wear down to nothing, or to an end; 
to consume by wearing, a 1541 — 
to exhaust in strength or endurancc; 
chiefly in pa. pple. outwom = worn 
out, exhausted, 1610— 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. 
(NED. intr.) To be brought, lo 
come into a worn out or exhausted 
condition. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost llich. III., 
Life (sencihle of plcnsure) now feeles 
paine, Eartli must to earth; as Nature’s 
course outweares. 

Patch < patch sb. (ME. pacche, 
patche, of unassertained origin.) 

I. Praed. act. Notc the trans. 
scnse: To mark (a surface) as patches 
of different colour or material do; 
to diversify or variegate with 
patches. (Chiefly in passive) 1695— 
cf. NED. patch s. v. 5. 

II. Praed. obj. or attrih. 
(NED. intr. for ref. s. v. patch. 

5 b). To be made. to become pat- 
chy or motlled. 
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1890 G. L. Hkckk Pacific Tales, 
Hallin' Dcbt, The red, hloated face 
of the skipper patched and moltled, 
and his hreath came in quiek, short 
gasps. 

People < F. peupler in OF. 

popler, puepler, pitpler, f. peuple. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
furnish or fill with people or in- 
hahitants; to populate. c 1500—. 

II. Prsed. obj. or altrib. 
(NED. intr. for re fl.) To be made, 
to become full of people, to grow 
populous. 

1659 Heylin Examen Hist., The 
vvorld had peopled very slowly.. if 
Eve hal not twinned at least at everv 
hirlh. 

1892 Home Missionary, Nol 
heing on the line of a railroad, il has 
not peopled so fast as C.reede. 

Petrify < F. pétnfler < L. typo 
*pei riflchre (prob. in early mod. L.) 
f. pel ra rock, stone. 

I. Praed.act.or cans. Trans.: 
To converl into stone or slony sub- 
stance; spec. to tum (an organic 
body) into a stony concrotion, etc^. 
1501—; also fly. to change as 
if into stone, 162G—. 

II. Pra?d. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. for pass.). To be hrought, 
to oome into the State and form 
of stone, to undergo petrification. 

1046 Sin T. Browne Pscnd. Ep., 
Wlien wood and many other hodies 
doe petrifie . . wee do not usually 
ascrihe their induration to cold. 

1730 A. Gon don MaffeVs Am- 
phith ., Gement like tlipt of the An- 
cienls, which pctrified. 

1770 G. Semple Buildiny in 
II r atcr. Tliose Piers did not petrify 
at all that lay on Beds that were md 
gravelly. 

Jig. 1085 Dryden Threnod. Au¬ 
gust., Like Niobe we marble grow. 
And petrify with grief. 

1808 J. H. Bi.pnt Ref. Ch. Eng., 


Pile < pile sb. < F. pile heap, 
mass of masonry. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
form into a pile or heap; to heap 
up. Often with up, on. c. 1400— 

II. Praed. obj., or attrib., 
or act. (cf. quot 1860). (NED. intr. 
for refl. or pass.) To be piled (up), 
to heap. 

1013—10 W. Browne Brit. Past., 
The hart-like leaves oll each with other 
pyle As doe the hard scales of the 
Groeodyle. 

1800 Sir W. E. Logan, The iee 
in the St. Lawrence piles up over every 
obstacle. 

1897 Bookman Jan., Money . . 
continues to pile up and up at the 
bankers of a good lady. 

Pulverize < late L. pnlreri- 
zftre or F. pnlrériser. 

I. Pra*d. act. or caus. Trans.: 
To reduce lo powder or dust. 1585 
— fly. To demolish, to ’smash\ 

1G31 — 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr.) To be brought or fall to dust; 
to become disintegrated. Also fly. 

1800 Emerson Cond. Life, lW>r- 
nhip, The slem old faiths liave all 
pulverized. 

1800 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks 
Class., Soinetimes these varieles (of 
limestone] pulverisc to a crvstalline 
sand. 

Reduce < L redäerre to bring 
back, restore, replacc. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To bring down, diminish 
to a smaller number, amount, extent, 
etc., or to a single thing, 1500—; 
to lower, diminish, lessen, 1787 — 
cf. NED. s. v. redare 2G. 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(MED. intr. s. v. reduce 2G c.) To be 
made, to become less or limited. Quot. 
1895 = prsed. obj. & altrib. = to 
admil of being reduced (into sth.) 

10 


The minds of men had petrified in 
cerlain forms of thcohigicnl lauguage. 

Sundén: Pred. eateg. »nd pred. change in Bngliah. 
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IM1 J,. M. IIawki.ns <'less \- 

Gertr.. Miss Mendax has mnv lived. 

for a long lime, cm a hiscuit prr 

dina .. She eertainlv dnes 11 «>t redure 

* 

Oll it. 

1885 Pall MnV G.. Diseased lie 
was. and of a harsli \orllieni strain. 
hut all llie rarping redures al last 
lo 11 1 is. 

1895 J. R. Harris in E.rpositnr. 
Tliev redure to Iwo elasses. 

Rend < OE. rendan = O. Fris. 
renda, randa, not represented in 
t ho other Teut. languages. 

I. Pr.ed a c t. Nole thc Irans. 
s«*n.se: l o tear apart [asnnder) or in 
pieres. c. 950 — ; also /fy. c 1380-- 

II. Pr ad. obj. or stat. (act.) 
(NED. intr. s. v. rend (i.) 'Po be 
broken, to break, split, burst. Also /fy. 

c- 1205 t .a v.. Sripen (runnen hel- 
den, bosmes |ier rendden. water in 
wende. 

1578 T. Proctor Gory. Gallrry. 
1 should .. Iieale tlial hart tliat rcndes. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pr re.. My 
slioe shall rend. 

Kil 1 Hiri.f. 1 Sam. XV. lie laid 
liold vpon llie skirt of his ninntle, 
and it rent. 

1705 IIhkhiinc.ili. Prirst-rr.. 
Samuel*» Fas»ork, made cd’rollen hlark 
Cloath, perhaps. or else it would not 
liave rent. 

ls.‘{() \V. Tavlor Hist. Surv. 
Grnn. Poetry. The veil ofllie temple 
remis; an earilnjuake is felt. 

Replenish < 01 ’. re/drniss- leng- 
tliened stem of repbnir. 

I. Prad. act. Note llie Irans, 
sense: To make full of, lo fil), to 
stork or slore abundanlly ni t b, per¬ 
sons or aiiimals; to fill. Obs. r 
13NG — 159G. rf NED. s. V. /V- 
jihnish 5. 

II. Prad. obj. or attrih. 
(NED. intr. s. v. replenish 10). 
To be made, to berome full, lo be- 
ronie lilled; to altain to fullnrss. Obs. 
rare. 


1579- 80 Ncirtii Plnlarrh. The 
< ii t y cd Athens hcgun lo replenish daily 
more and more. hy mens repairing 
thilher from all parts. 

1073 H. Sitbre Fnrther Vind. 
Dutrh War, ller Fotters hegan lo 
replenish. ller Snhjeets were rirh. 


Resolve < L. resolvZre, cf. obs. 
F. resolrer, -rir (tnod. F. résoudre). 

I. Pr -.v d. act. or caus. Note 
t be Irans, senses: To melt, dissol ve. 
redure lo a liquid or fluid State. 
Obs. c 1374 — 1732; to separate 
(a tbingl into ils coinponent parts 
or elements; to dissolve into some 
other physical form. c 1430— ef. 
NED. s. v. resolre 1 1 G. 

II. Prsed. obj. or stat. (NED. 
intr. s. v. resolre 21,22). To be re- 
solved, to melt, dissolve. 

c: 1400 tr. Srcreta Ser ref., Gov. 
Lordsb.. In |>is lyine . . |>e wyndes 
hlmvvn, |>e snow resoluys. 

>: HKI Alph. Talrs. bis ysc resol- 
nvd into watir. 

1595 Shaks. John, Euen as a 
forn)e of wnxe Resolueth from his 
tigure gainst the fire. 

1759 R. Martin Xat. Hist. Evy., 
('ungenled (as it were) in Flusters, 
which resolve, elr. 


(2| To undergo dissolution or 
separation into elements, lo pass 
into some form or statc. 


c 1RK) tr. Srcreta srrret., tior. 
Lordsb., It ys In wele |>at manins 
huclv . . continuely er dimunisshed and 
rescdnyn ajevn. 

1589 Frkexe Menaphon. Pleu- 
<idippus eyes at. 11 1 i - spearh resnlued 
into tire. 

1715 Poke Jliad. The phantom .. 
Rescdves to air .. 



mnf rcsolved 


RrontK ./. Eyre. The 
lo c-louds, higli and dim. 


Rotard < F retarder (13th 
c.) or L. refardäre. 

I. P rned. ar t. o r ra us. Note 
llie Irans, sense: To keep bark. lo 

delav, hinder, c 1489— 
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Pred. r.atcg. and 


pred. chatige in Eng. 


11. Praed. obj., or attrib., 
or a c t. (quot. 1807 ). (NED intr. 
s. v. retard 3.) To be delayed; lo 
come, appear, or happen later; to 
undergo retardation. 

1640 Sir. T. Browne Peeud. Ep., 
Putrefaction . . shall relard or ac- 
celerate according to the subjeet and 
season of the year. 

1807 Pike Sourres Mississ., 
should they [persons] not rctard mnre 
tlinn 20 days. 

Rid < ON. rydja (Sw. rödja). 
(NED.), in part also f. OE. hred¬ 
dan to deliver. 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns, 
senses: To clear (a way or space). 
c. 1200—; to dispatch, accom- 
plish, get through, clear off or away 
(work of any kind). Now. dial. 
1530- cf NED. s. v. rid 1. 7. 

II. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. rid 7 b). To be 
dispatched ; lo proceed (in a specified 
way) Now di al. 

1626 Breton Fantastikes, Eight 
of the Clocke, Now . . with quicke 
hands, worke rids apace. 

1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins, 
It is impossihle In imagine how this 
work rids away. 

Rip, of somewhat obscure ori- 
gin and history. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To cut, pull, or tear (anything) 
away from somelbing else in a vigor- 
ous manner, c. 1477 — ; to cut or 
tear apart in a rough or slasbing 
fasbion, 1530 — 

II. Praed. obj. or stal. (NED. 
intr. s. v. rip 5 b.) To split, tear, 
part asunder. (NED.); to be ripped. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast, 
The great mainsail gaped open, and 
Ihe sail ripped from head to foot. 

1860 Tomlinson Arts t£ Manuf. 
2u-t ser. Ne.edles, When the surface 
rips or tears, the attendant can leel it. 
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Rive, pr sed. obj. or stat.; see 
cat. F. s. v. rive II, 1. 

Ruin < F. ruiner or med. L. 

minäre. 

I. Prsed. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. senses: To reduce (a place, 
etc.) to ruins, 1585 —; fig to over* 
throw, destroy (a kingdom, etc.), 
1585—; to bring to financial ruin; 
to reduce to a State of poverty, 
1660— 

II. P raed. obj., or stat., or 
attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. ruin 6.) 
To come to ruin, to be brought to 
poverty; to be overwhelmed by 
failure. 

1596 Warner Alb. Eng., Reli¬ 
gion, Renlmes. and all haué ruiifd 
then. 

1659 Milton Rupt. of Commomc., 
Unless these things . . be onee settl'd, 
in my fear, which God averl. we in* 
stanlly ruin. 

1691 bor.KE Money, We may 
Trade, .. and grow poor bv it . .; if 
to this we are idle, . . we shall ruin 
the faster. 

Shend, ohs. < OE. scendan 
bring to shame, harm, ruin = OHG. 
srentan < O. Teut. * ska nå jon < 
*skanöö shame. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To bring to ruin, destroy. 
OE. — 

II. Praed. obj. or stat. To 
be reduced, to come in to a slate 
of ruin. 

Rom of the Rose. i, 1100. Less 
the tender grasses shende. 

Stain, aphetic f. distain , vb. 
arch. < OF. destaindre (stem 
desteign-) < Gom. Rom. des- + L. 
ting tre. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Trans.: 
To soil, lo taint, darken. ME.— 

II. Pra?d obj. or attrib. To 
be brought, to come into a sullied 
state. 
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Siiaks. LLL. II. In. il virlueV 
^rluss uill sia in willi iiny soil. . 

Shaks. Snnn. H15. 14, snus of tlu* 
world mnv -dam wlien lienveiés sun 
stainelh. 

Tarnish < OF. terui**-, slem 
of ternir , make dim < tern* didl 
(< OHG. turni — OE. derur, dicrnc). 


I. l‘irt*d. acl. Trans.: To 

sully, dull. early NE.— 

II. Prjod. obj. or attrib. 
To become sullied or dull, lo be 
tamished. 

Dbyden Abs. and Achit. i, 4-4U. 
Till the fresh jrlories, wliieb now sinne 
so hright, Grow slale and tarnish willi 
our dnilv siglil. 
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c. Predicatlons of direct object or of action or perception. 


Adjourn < OF. ajomer < 
lale L. adiur nu re, etc. 

I. Prted. act. Note tlie Irans, 
»ense: To adjourn (a meeting). to 
put ofT ils further proeeedings to 
another day: to discontinue or dis- 
solve temporarily. 140i—. 

II. Pned. obj. or act. (NEL). 
intr. from ref i.) Of a meeting. 
coiuicil: To be ajourned, to suspend 

proceedings and disperse for a lime. 

17IS 1’oi’K Ilind. The speody 
•'•»uiicil at his Word adjounPd. 


Beat < OE. bvutun = UIIU. 
bÖT.Tau, ON. buuta<0 Teut. *huufun 

I. Pra*d act. Note tlie träns, 

senses: (1) lo work metal or 
otbcr malleable material by freipient 
strikiug. to bammer. c 13NC»—. 
i2) To heat the bruins, the hetul, 
etc.: to think persistently and la- 
boriously. 1570 -. (3) To heat u 

drum , etc. (Formerlv witb up ): l o 
strike it so as to produce rythinieal 
soiinil. HH)3—. cf NED. s. v. heat 
il. 20. 30. 

II. Pra-d. obj. (cf. NED. s. v. 
beat 21 b, 20 b. 31 a. i (1) Praol. 
obj. ik altrib. (NED. fruns.) 'Po 
becoine by being heaten out (NED ): 
to admit of being beaten out into 
»omelliing. 

1873 Itnowxiv; Rut t Dt t. Xiijb t-r., 
()ue particle of »»re heats out such leat! 

i 2i Pra*d. obj. or act. iNED. 
intr.) Prediealed of tbe brain. etc.: 
To be beaten. to be at work. Obs. 


||(i02 Shak». Ham., This .. mal¬ 
ier in his henrt: Whereon 1 1 is Itrains 
still bealing.puls him tlius Krom fashmn 
ot himselfc.j 

ll>:»0 Fli.i.kii IIoh/ War. A lau- 
yer s hrains will heat t<» purpose when 
his oivn prefernient is tlie fee. 

(,■/) iNED. intr.) Predicated of 
tlie drum or tlie like: To be beaten. 
to sound | when beaten |. 

I liöli //it. X>'ir Huven (!.>{.. Tlie 
MM-oml Drum liatli lel’l bealing. 

117*23 Dk Kok Mnu. Covulin:. 
I was glad to hear tlie drutu» heat 
for soldiers.) 

ISON Cami bku. Hohnilindnt. Hut 
tanden saw another sighl When lim 
druins heat at dead of niglil. 

Scott Xigel. Every bra»- 
luisin hetwixt tbe bar and Paul s heat- 
ing before vnu.| 

INS-J Hosetti White Slii/> in 
Hull. Sonn.. lligli do the bells of 
Douen heat. 


Bleed < OE blrduu < UTeul. 
blöDjan f. blödo(in) blood sb. 

I. Pned. act. Note tbe follow- 
ing senses: (1 I Tbe intr. and 
general sense: To emit, disebarge. 
or losc blood. (Predicated of a 
person or animal. a part of a body. 
a woiind, etc.) Also fuj. a lOOO 
—. (2) Tbe fruns, sense witb 
cognale object ( = status limitativusi; 
also witb otlier objeets: 'Po emit 

(blood. tears. ele.\ 1300 • ; e. g. 
Idoo Cursor M. 11»77.~*. Kor |»e mikel 
htod lie l»lei|. cf. NED. s. V. bterd 

1. 7. 
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II. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
infr. s. v. bleed 6). Said of blood. 
etc.: To drop, flow, ooze forth. AIso 
with away, into: To pass by bleed- 
ing. Also passive sense (thougli 
not easily salient); To be bled. 

c 1305 Sony Mercy, in E. E. P., 
Myn herte blood for be gan blede. 

1505 Shaks. John, Relnining but 
a quautity ol lite, Which bleeds away, 
eueu jis a forme of waxe Resolueth 
from his figure 'gainst the fire. 

1650 Kuller Pisgah, This wound. 

whenee so much precious wealtli did 
bleed forth. 

1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sncr., If 
the good Ihat is in him will get into 
men’s bosoms, it must bleed into them. 

Blow < OE. bläwan = OHG. 
blå(h)an , blåen, mod. G. blähen. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To drive or carry (things) 
by means of a current of air; 
also fig. Gonst. simply , or with 
preps. or ad verbs of direction, as 
away, down, from, off, to, etc. 
a 1300—. (2) To make (a wind- 
instrument) sound. c 1000— (3) 
To blow out: To extinguish (a 
(lame) by a current of air. 1377—. 
(4) To shatter, destroy, or other- 
wise act upon by means of explo¬ 
sion. Gonst. with various adverbs 
of direction, esp. up; also with such 
phrases as to atoms; in technical 
use often simply to blow, like 'to 
blast'. 1599—; cf. NED. s. v. 
blow 12, 14, 17 c, 24. 

II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s. v. 

blow 12 b, 15, 17 c. 2G.) (1) 

Praed. obj. or act. (NED. intr. 
for refl.) To be driven or carried 
by the wind; to move before the 
wind. 

1842 Tenmyson Goose, Her eap 
blew off, her gown blew np. 

1812 Tennvsox Tiay-Drram, The 
hedge hroke in. the banner blew. 
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(2) Praed. obj., or i nstr., or 
act. (NED. intr.) Predicated of a 
wind-instrument: To give forth a 
sound by being blown (NED.); also 
= to be blown. Also with up 
(obs.). 

a 1225 Ancr. R.. |>e englene 
heinen . . |*et schulen . . hiuoren )>c 
grureful dome grisliche bloaiven. 

a 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse., ]>e 
beme |»at blaw sal on domsday. 

1647 Fanshawe Pastor i 4 'i do. 
Hut list a liltle, doth nut a Horn 
blow V 

1875 O. W. Holmes Old Camb., 
Our trumpets needs must blow. 

(3) Praed. obj., or stat., (1st 
sentence), or exist. (2nd sentence) 
(NED. intr.) Predicated of a fire 
or of glass: To be extinguished by 
a current of air (NED.); to cease 
burning, to be broken by the agency 
of air. 

1842 Tenntson Goose, The glass 
blew in, the fire blew out. 

(4) Praed. obj., or act., or 
stat. (NED. intr.) To undergo 
explosion, to go to pieces by explo¬ 
sion. Usually with up. 

1694 Lond. Gaz., Two Magazines 
blew up. 

1863 Kingsley Water-bab., The 
mountain had blown up like a barrel 
of gunpowder. 

Break < OE. brecan = OS. bre- 
kan, OHG. brehhan,Go[h. brikan, etc. 

i. Praed. act. Note the gener¬ 
al or special senses in trans. use: 
(1) To se ver into distinet parts by 
sudden application of force, to part 
by violence, a 1000—; in special 
use: (o dissolve (parliament), dis¬ 
band (a regiment), obs. 1685— 1788; 
to break up in the same trans. sense, 
1483—. (2) With regard chiefly to 
the State or condition produced: lo 
destroy cohesion,solidity,or firmness; 
crush, shatter. a 1000—.(3)Tomake 
a rupture of union or continuity bv 
hreuking, n 1205—. (4) To sever 
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or remove by breakiug, a 1200 —; 
to breuk aicoy. 1420— cf. NED. 
s. v. breuk 1 and 2 f, 50; II; V; 
VI and 49 a. 

II. Pried. obj. (cl. NED. 
s. v. breuk 1 b; 2 g & 50 c; 20 c; 
49 b.) 

(1) Prmd. obj. or stat. (NED. 
iutr. for re/i.) tlorresp. to sense 
1. 1, 2.: To be broken, to come 

into a state of brokenness. Quot. 
1175 = pr aed. obj. «fc allrib. or 
pried. attrib. ( = to admit of being 
broken; to be solid so as not to 
brcak easily). 

c 1175 Lamb. Hom., |»et gles ne 
brekeiV 

e 12110 Hali Meid.. Hwil |»e 
scheld is bal |>at is te wisdom of |>i 
wit, |mt bit ne breke ne beic. |>ab |>i 
lleschliehe wil fals beo |*er under. etc. 

(2t Pried. obj., or exisl , or 
a et. (NED. iutr. for mfi. and obs. 
or iutr.). Corresp. to sense I. 1. 
To be dissolved; to cease existing 
(for the tiine being) (in reference 
lo the work involved in the notiou 
of the subject. cf. quot Di 12); lo 
cease working and separate (in re¬ 
ference to the persons involved in 
t lie notion of the subject ). 

1330 WiuuTllKSLKV ('hron., The 
twentilb daie of Julie, the donvora- 
lion brooke upp at IVmles. 

11 IM) I Siiaks. All's Well. The 
Army breakiug. My busbaud bies bim 
bome|. 

IU12 Diuyto.n Poly-olb.. Tbeii 
vp the Session brake. 

[ 1NN2 Boij k Otcn P.. A few days 
later the sehnol broke up for tbe 
sumuier holidnys.| 

(3) Pned. obj. or a cl. (NED. 
iutr. for rf/i.) Corresp. to sense l 
3. 4. Of clouds. mists, etc.: To 
divide, disperse; to be dispersed. 

|In73 (Ihkkn Short Ilist.. Oroni- 
well saw tbe inisls lueak over llie 
bilis of Dunbar). 

(d) To be se ver ed or rcinoved 
by breaking; to move awny. 
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IS(il) Tynuai.l Glac., The snow .. 
broke uway from tbe fool and fell 
into tbe cliasiu. 

Careen, perh. f. the sb. cumen 
(< F. curene ), earliest record 1591, 
or f. Fr. curéner, earlier curiner , Sp. 
rarenar, ll. rurenare < L. curina 
keel. 

I. Pra*d. act. Trans.: To turn 
(a sliip) over on one side for cleaning, 
caulking, or repairing. 1G00—. 

II. Pried. obj. or act. (NED. 
absol .). Said of the ship itself: 
To be turned over on one side for 
cleaning, etc., to inauage to be ca- 
reeued. 

Loml. Gaz., Sume tliat were 
driven b» sbore. were since forecd to 
uulade and (iarine.) 

(lt»70 Mahveli. Let. Alayur Hull, 
Liberty for our ship.s tu careen and 
Virtual in any of bis portsj. 

jl720 Lond Gaz.. Tlie Barlleur.. 
is now rarecning|. 

Catch < ME. rar hen (earliest 
record c 1205 Lav.) < ONF. eachier 
= central OF. charier (mod. F. 
rhusser) < lale L. *captiure f. captus. 
'taken captive*. 

I. Pried. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To lay hold of and delain: 
lo grip, entanglc. 1011-- cf. NED. 

catch 17. 

II. Pned. obj., or act., (or 
attrib.) (NED. iutr. for re/i. s. v. 
ratch 18). To be laid hold of and 
delained; to grip, to beeome enlang- 
led or lixed. 

[ 17N7 O. tiAMHAiio' .1 rad. Horsem., 
His fool cnlcbihg and hanging in the 
stirrup.| 

1S75 .lowKrr Pluto, Tbe scvlbr 
end rauglit in tbe rigg in g. 

Clap < ME. r/appru (earliest 
ijuot. c. 1300 Havelok) < <>E. 

*r/appian - ()HG. chlaphbn, ON. 
klappa (S\v. klappa). Il the word 
was ik>! preserved in OE., il mav 
have enlered ME. IVom O.N. 
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I. Praed. act. Note the gener¬ 
al sense of making noise by partic- 
ular actions; nole the trans. sense: 
to shut (a door. a window) witli 
a clap or explosive noise; to bang, 
slam. e 1386— arch. or dial. ef. 
NED. clap 4 b. 

II. Pr*d. obj. or act. (NED. 
inlr. s. v. clap 4 a). Of a door or 
window, etc.: To be shut or to shut 
with a clap. arch. 

v. 1400 Destr. Troy, And |>ai 
|ja\vs] chippe shall full eleue, <V neuer 
vnclose aflur. 

c 1470 Hahdinu Chroii., So sn- 
tlenly doo res and wyndowes al clapped 
With hydeous noyce. 

1056 H. More Antid. Ath.. The 
upper-lid [of the eyej presently daps 
dowu. 

1842 Texnyson Day-Dream. Rr- 
rival, There rosc a noise of .. duors 
Ihal clapt. 

Coach < cuach sb. < F. cochc , 
ultimately from Magvar kocsi. 

I. Prted. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To convey in. seal in, 
provide with, a coacb. Also fiy. 
* Obs. 1612. — (2) Uniwrsity colloy ., 
etc. To prepare (a candidate) for 
an examination; to inslruct in spe¬ 
cial subjects. 1849 — 

II. Prajd. obj. or act. (NED. 
inlr.) (1) To bo conveyed in a 
coach; to ride or drive in a coach. 
collofj. 

1680 Biuthwait Eny. Gentl.. 
This day you coach to Ihe Exchange. 

t2) Univ. colloq. To be in- 
structed or prepared (for an exa¬ 
mination); to 'read’ or study with 
a 'coach*. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis. Are 
you stopping at Baymouth? . . l’tn 
coaching there. 

[1889 Oxford Tutor to Under- 
yrad., Would you liko lo roacli llii* 
tenn. Mr. Al.? 
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Concenter, -r® < F. concmtrer 
to ioyne in one center* (Colgr.) 
< L. type *concentrrlre). 

I. Pra;d. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To bring to or lowards a 
common centre, 1633—; fi<j. to 
collect (thoughts, etc.) and give them 
a single direction or purpose, 1772— 
to increase the vigour of. 1633— 

II. Pr;ed. obj., or act., or 
attrib. (NED. inlr. for ref.) To 
be brought, to converge or come 
to or as to a common centre, to 
beeome inteusifled. 

I6o0 R. Johnsons Kingd. <f- 
Conimtc., Tliat . . his inmost thoughts 
(like lines in a tiircle) shall alwayes 
concenter in this iininoveahle poinl. 

1750 Johnson Rambler, There 
was no wav of life in which all his 
views could so completely concenter 
as in tliat of a soldier. 

1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S., This 
jealousy of control from without run- 
centred in the subject of taxation. 

Conoentrate < L. type 

rrnlrät- ppl. slem of * roncent riire. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To bring to or lowards a 
common centre, to cause to con¬ 
verge or ineet at one point or 
place. 1646—. To condense in 
eompass or volume, often connot- 
ing the resultant ellect of iuereased 
inlensity or power. 1758 — 

II. Praed. obj., or act., or 
attrib. (NED. intr. and absol. usu- 
ally for ref.) To be brought, to 
converge (come) to or as to a com¬ 
mon centre; to becoine intensitied 
(quot. 1841). 

1640 ti. Watts ir. Bacons Adv. 
Learn., Tliat the Imagcs and heams 
of tliings (as in seuse) may meet and 
concentrate. 

1841 Ai.fori» in Life, Would 
lliat . . my powers and ntlontion as I 
advanco mav couccnlratc. 
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Pred. categ. and pred. change in Eng. 


Discharge < OK. deschurger 
(mod. F. décharger) < Jate L type 
*discarricdre. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note tJie tians, 
senses: (1) To disburden (a weapon, 
as a bow or gun) by Jetting fly the 
missile with which it is charged 
or loaded, to fire off (a fire-arm). 
1555— cf. NED. s. v. discharge 1 b. 

11. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. for re/l. s. v. discharge 1 c) 
Of a fire-arm: To go ofT; to be 
discharged. Obs. 

c 1580 J. Hooker Life Sir P. 
Caretc, Tlie matche gave fier. and 
the pece dyschnrdged. 

1582 N. Lichekield tr. (Jastan - 
hcda'8 Canq., E. Ind., Some of the 
Ordinaunce of the fieete beganne to 
discharge. 

Dismiss < L. dimiss-, ppl. 
stem of dxmitiére to send away 
(Eng. dimit) with the prefix aJtered 
lo dis - after the already existing 
dismil, OF. desmetre. 

I. Praed. act. Note tlie trans. 
sense: To send away in various 
directions, disperse, dissolve (a 
gathering of people, etc.); to disband 
(an army, etc.). 1582— 

II. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. for re/i. s. v. dismiss 1 b). 
To disperse from ordered assembly; 
to be dismissed. 

1837 Carlyee Fr. Rev., Finally 
the National Assembly is barnngued . . 
and dismisses for this niglit. 

Disperse, prted. obj. or act.; 
see cat. D. s. v. disperse II, 1. 

Dissipate •«. L. dissipät ppl. 
stem of dissipäre to spread abroad, 
scatter, disperse, f. dis- + archaic 
vb. supäre, sipäre to throw, scatter. 

I. Praed. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. senses. (1) To scatter, 
to drive or catise to go o(T in all 
directions; to disperse (that which 
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has been concentrated. arch. c 1534 — 
(2) To dispel by dispersion or mi- 
nute diflfusion (mist, clouds, etc.); 
lo cause to disappear 1532—; also 
/ig. and trans/'. 1091—; (3) To 
disintegrate and reduce to atoms, 
dust, smoke, or impalpable form; 
to dissolve completely, undo, annul 
(material or immaterial objects). 
c 1555 —; (4) To scatter or consume 
wastefully (money, resources, facul- 
ties); to waste, squander. 1682— 
cf. NED. s. v. dissipate 1, 3, 4, 5. 

Il Prajd. obj. (cf NED. s. v. 
dissipate 1 b, 3 c, 4 b, 5 b.) (1) 
Praed. obj. or act. (NED. intr. for 
re/i.). To be dissipatcd; to pass 
away in all directions. 

1060 F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs 
Trav., Tliose shelves of sand, which 
do dissipate, and are spent in tlie sea. 

(2) Praid. obj., or stat., (not 
salient in all quots.) or ex i st. (NED. 
intr.) To pass away by minule dis¬ 
persion or diffusion; to disappear; 
to be brought, to come into a State 
of dissolution. 

1020 Bacon Sylva, Tlie Öpirils 
doe but weaken and dissipate, when 
thev come to tlie A i re and Sunne. 

1640 Howell Dodona'8 Gr.. 
Libels neglected quiekly find their own 
graves. and dissipal to ayr. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg.,The Hardnesssensihly dissipated. 

1878 B.Taylor Deukalion , Deatli 
and decay are tliings That dissipate 
heneath tliy radiant cve. 

(pO (NED. intr. for re/i.). To 
be, become disintegrated; to moulder 
to dust or impalpable atoms. 

1077 Hale Prim. Orig. Man., 
If it gave over its work . . it would 
soon dissolve, dissipate and corrupt. 

1880 Disraeli Endyin., His whole 
position . . seeined to dissolve, and 
dissipate into insignificant fragments. 

(3) Prted. obj. or exisl. 
(NED. intr. for refi.\ To bewasled, 
s<]andered, to cease to exist. 
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1(522 F. Maiikiiam Bk. War., The 
Kings Treasure . . vvhicli liv any la- 
vishues of au .. vnrcslrained baud will 
soone dissipate. 

Dock < dock sb. an artificial 
basin into which sbips are received. 
The subst. is found early in t be 
16 tl ' e. Du. docke, mod. Du. dok. 
Ulterior origin uncertain. 

I. Pr aed. act. Nole Ihe träns, 
sense: To take, bring, or receive 
(a ship) into a dock. 1600—. 

II. Praed. obj. or act. (altrib.) 
(NED. intr. for re fl. ) To be docked, 
to go (corne) into dock. 

1892 Daily News, 4 Nov\, Water.. 
inusl be pumped out heiorc slie can 
dock. 


Drain < OE. dréuhnian (dréh- 
nian), prob for *dréagnian f. root 
OTeut. Arauy- dry. 

I. Praed. act. Note tbe tians, 
senses: (1) To strain (liquid) through 
any porous medium. Obs. c 1000 
—1667. (2) To withdraw tbe water 
or moisture from (anything) gradu- 
ally by slraining, suction, etc. 1577 — 
cf NED. s. v. drain 1, 6. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. drain 5, 9) (1) Pra-d. obj. 
or act. Of a liquid: To be drained, 
to percolate or trickle through; 


1587 (ioLDiNt! De Mornay. Let 
tbe bioud dreync out..) 

1(528 L)h;by Vvy. Mcdit., Tliey .. 
till witli tres b water: but 1 belieue it 
dreanetb thitber from tbe higlier land. 

[1725 Braulky Fam. Diet., Lel 
tbe Water dreiu well and equally 
from tbe (!orn.| 


(2| Pr sed. obj. A: attrib. or 
praed. attrib. Of land: To admit 
of being drained, to bave the quality 
of (not esisily, etc.» becomiug rid of 
moisture by its gradual percolation 

or flowing away. 

18(54 Jrnl. Ii. Agrie. So<\. Tbis 
JhihI woii l drain. 


Draw, pratd. obj. or act.: 
set* ca t. E s v. drair II 1 d; 2 b. 

Drive < OE. drifan — US. 
driban, OHG. triban, ON. dr i fa 
(Sw. driva), Gotli. dreiban < OTeut. 
*ör!b-an. 

I. Praed. act. Note tbe träns, 
senses: (1) The general sense: To 
force (living beings or tbings) to 
move on or away. c 1000— (2) 
To urge onward and direet tbe 
course of (an animal drawing a 
vebicle or plough, or the vebicle 
itself), a 1250—; also to carry in a 
vebicle, 1662—. (3) To force, impel, 
or expel, by a blow or thrusl: 
spec. to force by blows (a stake. a 
nail, etc.) into the ground or inlo 
anything solid, a 1225— cf. NED. 
s. v. drive I, 5, 9. 

II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s v. 
drive 26, 5 c. 9 b). (1) Pr sed. 
obj. or act. (NED. intr.) («) To be 
driven (by a natural agency such 
as wind, eurrent); to move along, 
impelled by a natural agency: to 
drift. 


(c 1205 Lay., Icb is;»*b |in* vden 
i |>ere sa» driuenj. 

1393 Gowkr Conf., Sbe drviietli 
Puder a castell witli tbe floode. 

1481 P axton Reynard, Forlli lie 
droof in tbe streem wel a ij or iij myle. 

1152(5—34 Tisdalk Arts. And 
wben the ship was caught .. we let 
ber goo and drave witli Ihe wether 
(Hill We let ber drive)). 

17-1S Thomson ('ast. ht dol., t Ml 
as be . . mark d tbe elouds tliat drove 
before tbe wind. 

1790 Beatson Nav. cf* Mil. Metn.. 

liv tbe force of tbe eurrent, all tbree 
% 

drove a g rea t wav to leeward. 

- 9 

1*52 Lömsk. 1 Varde» C i n 7 n » 
Forts, A mist was driving down t Le 
Brilisb Phuunol., 

(,•>) (NED. intr. for pass.) Of 
a vebicle: To be driven, to move. 
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16.'»t Sih T. Herbert Trav., So 
that a-top might drive togelher sixe 
Chariots. 

1904- Maxwell Ghay The Re- 
proach of Annesley, Vi, cli. iv. So 
they ngreed, and then Rickniaifs car- 
riage drove up .. 

(y) (NED. absoi.) Of persons: 
To be conveyed in a carriage under 
oue's own direction or at one’s 
disposal. (The actual driver is then 
generally anolher person, and if this 
facl becomes salient, the sense as- 
sumes a converted aspect]. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. & Jul., Some- 
tiine she (Queen Mab| driueth ore a 
Souldiers necke. 

1892 Times 19 Jan., The (Jueen 
drove yesterday afternoon. 

[Mod. You had hetter lake a cah 
and drive to London Bridge.] 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. for 
refl. or pass.). Of a nail, etc: To 
admit of being driven by a blow. 
etc., to have the capacity of passing 
through something. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Extrc., These 
Hook-Pins .. drive into the Pin-holes 
through the Mortesses and Tennants. 

a 1774 Goldsm. Sur v. Exper. 
Fhilos., At twenty-six yards distance 
it [Uie ball] would drive througti an 
oak board half au iuch thick. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone. The 
treuail would drive no further. 

Exhaust<L. exhaust- ppl. slem 
of exhaurire. Earliest quot. in 
Eng. from 1540. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To empty by drawing 
the contents o (T or out; to drain; 
to empty of (specified contents). 
1614—. 

II. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. s. v. exhaust 3 c). Of steam: 
To esca|>e from the cylinder afler 
doing its work, lo be exhausted. 

1851 Prart. Mech. Jrnl., The 
steam exhausLs through the cent re 
opening. 
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1865 Buhoh Slide Valvc, Before 
Ihe steam can exhaust. the valve must 
opeu the same port. 

Filter < mod. L. filträre f. 
filtrum filter sb. (NED.); but, since 
L. vbs. in -äre generally appear in 
the pa. pple. form in -ate in Eng. 
(cf. filtrate , vb.), the proximate 

origin of the vb. filter is more 
likely either the sb. filter or the 
French vb. filtrer. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
pass (a liquid) through a filter, or 
some porous medium. 1576 — . 

II. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr.). Of a liquid: To pass as 
through a filter, to percolate (NED.); 
to be filtered. Also transf. and fig. 

1798 W. Blair Soldier’s Friend , 
The water .. will filter through the sand. 

[1864 Marsh Man & Naturc, A 
slratum of snow .. causes almost all 
the water that composes it to filter 
down into the earlh.] 

1882 Vinks Sachs' Bot., Water 
will filter through the cell-walls into 
the cavities of the wood. 

[fig. 1821 Clark Vill. Minstr., 
The sunbeams, filtering small, Freck- 
liug through the branches fall.] 

Filtrate < mod. L. filträt- ppl. 
stem of filträre to filter. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
filter (a liquid). Also fig. 1612—. 

II. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr.) Of a liquid: To pass as 
through a filter; to be liltered. Also fig. 

1725 Bharley Fam. IHct., A 
white Liquor which tiltrates tbro' the 
Glands of Woinens Breasts. 

1780 Schotte ill Phil. Trana., 
Digging a pit into the sand . . into 
which the water filtrates from all 
sides. 

1831 Prinulk .4/V. Sk., Through 
which the stream .. filtrates silently 
and unperceived. 

[fig. 1876 Tinsleys Mag., The 
corruptions of the higiier stratuin of 
society had been slowly tiltratiug to 
the lower.| 
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Fire, pned. obj. or aet.: see 
cat. B s. v. fire 11 2. 

Focus < forns sb. < L. forns 
licarth, fireplace. 

I. Praid. a c t. Note tbc trans. 
sense: To draw lo a focus: lo cause 
to converge to or as lo a focus. 
Also fiy. 1807 — 

II. Pned. obj., or acl., or 
attrib. (NED. intr. for nfl .| 'l'o 
be converged, to converge or come 
to or as to a focus. 

188* Harper’s May. A pr., The 
eyes . . flamed as if tbe lite of t lie 
man tiad eentralized and focussed 
witliin t hem. 

Heave < UE. hebban = OS. heb- 
bian, OHG. heffan (mod. G. he.br n), 
(>N. hefju (Sw. häva), Goth. hafjan. 

I. Pried. a c t. Note tbe trans. 
sense: To lift, raise. bear up. (a) 
Formerly in general sense; now 
only urch. or dial. 971— (b) lu 

modern use: To lift witli exertion 
(sometliing heavv). 1715— cf. NED. 

s. v. heacr 1 a, b. 

II Praid. obj. or aet. (NED. 
intr. s. v. heave 13.} To rist*, inounl, 
come up. spring up (NED. 1; to be 
lifted. Now obs. exc. in spec. uses. 

c 13*25 Body <(• So ni. The hed 
haf up and tlie swirc. 

c II2<> Pallad, on Htisb.. Oul of 
inolde or cnhle eek must liit hcuen. 

1 7*25 Pock Odyss .. The huge 
lnmc rose. and heavM iulo the sky. 

1 'sK a.nk Onnnrll Kxp.. Tliis 
ice -ccins lo licave up slowly agaiust 
the sk v. 

Hoist < hot sr vb.. obs. exc. dtal. 
Ill 15- 10" ! c. hyssr , hyrt, wtiicli 
corresponds witli led. hisa. Sw. 
hissa, EG. hirsrn, hissrn. Du. 
hljschen. Fr hisser. etc. Il is not 
yet known in whicli language tliis 
naulical term arose. As lo tbc 
vowel plionology see florn, Ilistor. 
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Neueng. Gram. p. 100. In. NED. 
hoise and hoist are treated as dif- 
ferent morpbems. 

I. Pr aed. acl. Note tbe trans. 
sense: To raise aloft (by meaus ol 
a rope or pulley and tackle, etc.), 
c 1450 — cf. NED. s. v. hoise 1, 
hoist 1. 

II. Prsed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. tor passive s. v. hoise 5. 
hoist 5). To be ruised, to rise aloft. 

15(»o Goldinc O vitis Met., The 
waine for want of weight . . bid 
hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
tliough it emptie were. 

1570 B. GoniiE Pop. Kinyd., And 
witli a worde lie hoyseth up. unto tlie 
starrv raigne. 

|c ISijO H. Stu a ut Stniman's Ca- 
teth., It will allow tlie yard to hoist 
close up to tlie block.j 

1X9*2 s. Y. Weekly Witn . lie 
. . marclics . . toward hosuuuas tlial 
ever lioist and hallelujahs tlint ever 
roll. 

Illumine, pned. obj. or act.; 
sce cat B. s. v. illumine II ipiot. 
1801. 

Keep, pned. obj. or act.: see 
cat. F. s. v. keep II 2 b 

Lade < OE. hladan - ( >S. 
hladan < OTeut. *hlat)an; OHG. 
hladan, Goth. (af)hlaftan OTeut. 
*hlapan. 

I. Pned. acl. Note the trans. 
sense: To put tlie cargo on board 
(a sbip). To lade a slup (status 
objectivus) aith sometliing (status 
instruinenti). e. g. Bétnr. j,s*»7 p» 
wa-s oii sande s;7*göap naca liladen 
liereuiödum. — cf. NED s. v. lade 1. 

II. Pned. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. s v. lut/t 2 b.) Of a sbip: 
To be ladeu. lo sbip goods as cargo. 

t tit ii (i(iz As manv 

lijflil sliips 1 * 01111 * in tlie last eveaing 
I \ tit* t« • l.l i Ii* . 
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17% Moh.se Ainer. (feog., A pier.. 
al wliirh vessels . . lado aml unladt*. 

Lere, obs. < OE. heran = OS. 
Ivrian, OHG. leran, ON. lam, 
Goth. laisjan < OTeut. *laizjan f. 
*luizö lore. 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns:, 
senses: To teach (others), c 900 — 
1600; to inform (others), a 1300— 
a 1643. 

II. Praed. obj., or percept., 
or act. (NED. intr. s v. lere 3, 4.) 
To be taught, to be informed; to 
learn (to read): to be brought, to 
come into knowledge of; to stiidy. 

c 1220 Bestiary. And 3ingid 
liini (5us öis wilde der So 3e hauen 
nu lered lier. 

c 1400 Mailndev., All |ie Iews .. 
lerez for to speke Hebrew. 

c 1460 Urbanitatis in Babees 
Hk.. Who-so wvlle of nurtur lere. 
Ilerketi lo me A' 3e shnlle here. 

Let. arch. < OE. lettan = OS. 
let t ian, OHG. lezzan (mod. G. rer- 
tetzen], ON. fetja to hinder, Goth. 
lat jun tr. to delay, f. OTeut. */atjan 
f. *lato- late, a. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
binder, prevent, obstruct, stand in 
tlie wav of. c 888 — 

11. Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. s. v. let 2.) To be checked; 
to desist, refrain: to omit to do 
tsomething). Obs. 

e. 1:580 Wyclik VTÅs., Here may 
we see openlicbe hou crist lettede not 
for loue of petre to rcproue liym 
'liarplietie. 

The Erl of Tolous xx. Tliey 
Icttyd nopyr for wynd nor wedur. . 

Let. praed. obj. or act.? see 
'*at. E. s. v. let II 1. 

Lift -c ON lypta (S\v. lyfta) 
- MGH., mod. G. löften < OTeut. 
* luftjan f. */nff-ns , OE. lyft, ON. 
lojtt air, sky. 


I. Pra*d. act. Nole tlie trans. 
sense: To raise into the air from 
the ground, or to a higher position: 
to elevate, heave, hoist. a 1300— 
cf. NED. s. v. lift 1. 

II. Pra?d. obj. (cf. NED. 
s. v. lift 3.) (1) Praed obj. or 
act. (NED. intr. for rep.) To be 
lifted, to rise. Said. esp. of a vessel 
riding on the waves. 

a 1400— 50 Alexander, We |mn 
lift vp a lite & lent him a-gaine. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf., So that his 
body lyfted aboue his bedde foure fote 
or more. 

1757 Oapt. Bandall in Naval 
Chron.. Although there was a great 
Sea running, she did not lift. 

[18l)7 CoLEniiMiE Lett., This most 
morbid and oppressive weight is gradu- 
ally lifting upj. 

[1861 Thornrury Tiirnrr, Hougli 
days, when ... be sat . .. in boats 
lifting over enormous wavesj. 

181)7 R. Ki cl i\(; Captains Cour- 
ageous, The big liner rolled and 
lifted. 

(pO Predicated of a floor, etc.: 
To swell or warp and rise, to be 
lifted. 

|17l)o Sm eaton Edystone, Thosc 
four stones . .. sliould be provided ... 
with trenails to hinder tliem from 
lifting]. 

[1874 Thearle Naval Arrhit., 
The great tendeney of tlie deck to 
lift . . . when tlicse heavy guns are 
lired over it). 

18t)9 Daily News, The conerete 
platforms . . lifted when test guns 
were lired. 

(2) Pned. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. in i\iisasi-passire sense). Pre¬ 
dicated of a window, etc.: To adniit 
of being raised. 

1814 W. H. Maxwell Sports \- 
Adr. Scot.. The Windows would not 
lift. 

Lodge < OF. logier (mod. F. 
loger), f. loge. Rocorded in Eng. 
sinre a 1225. 

I. Pra*d. act. N<»le the trans. 
senses: (1) To place, deposit: to 
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throw (something) so that il 'lodges’ 
or is caughl in ils fall; lo eause lo 
lodge or be intercepled. 1600— 
(2) To throw down on Ihe ground, 
lay flat. Now only of rain or wind: 
To beal down erops. 1593— cf 
NED. s. v. lodge 3 g, 5. 

II. Prjed. obj. or act. (i. e. 
Ihe cessation of motion) (NED. 
intr. s. v. lodge 8, 10). (1) Of an 
object in motion: To.be arrested 
or intercepled in fall or progress 
(NED.); lo come (or be brought) 
to a standstill. 

1647 Cowley Mistress, 'Resolved 
to be Beloved', But if it ought lbnl's 
soft and yielding hit: It lodges lliere, 
and slays in it. 

1796 J. Morse Amer. Geog., In 
a freshet the flood wood frequently 
lodges. and in a few minutes the water 
rises to full banks. 

1853 Lytton My Sovel, I . . . 
who might ha ve been shol through 
Ihe lungs, only the hall lodged in the 
shoulder. 

(2) Of corn: To be lodged, 
INED), to come (be brought) into 
the position implied in being lodged. 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron'8 Wisd.. 
As corn lodgeth hy ton great a hund- 
ance . . 

1759 tr. DuhameVs Husb., It 
grew so rank that it lodged, and 
yielded hut little grain. 

1884 Harper’s Mag., The growth 
had been so heavy that . . it hnd 
»lodged», or fallen. 

Mesh, Praed. obj., or act., or 
stat.; see cat. F. s. v. mesh II, 1. 

Overthrbw < ovev f throw < 
OE. ftnlwan = OHG. dnien (Mod. 
G. drehen). 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Note 
the Irans, sense: To throw (a per¬ 
son or Ihing) over upon ils side 
or upper surface; to tipset, overturn. 
c 1330 — 

II. Prted. obj. or acl. (NED. 
intr.) To be Ihrown down, lo fall 
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over or down, tumhlc. Obs. Ouol. 
1546 = Praed. obj. a Ur i b. or 
prted. attrib. (i e. to admit of 
being overturned, or to have such 
a qualily as to allow it to topple 
over). 

13 .. Sir Beues, Tweies a ros and 
Uveies a fel, |»e |»redde tim ouer-|»rew 
in |»e wel; |iar inne a lai vp rijt. 

c 1450 Merlin, His palfrey stomh- 
led on his knees, and he ouerthrew. 
and hrakke hys neke. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas., Warre 
ones begon, it is hard to know Who 
.shall abyde and who shall overthrowe. 

1546 J. Heywood Pror., The hest 
rart maie ouerthrowe. 

Pain < OF. pener , 3rd sing. 
pres. peine < med. L. ptenäre, f. 
L. poetia. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Nole 
the trans. sense: To inflict pain 
upon, eause to suffer. 13 . . (Cur- 
ior Mundi). — 

II. Prted. obj. or perc., 
(NED. intr.). To suffer pain or dis¬ 
tress; to suffer (NED.); also, to be 
subjeeted to pain. Obs. 

c 1315 Shoreham 38, And sene 
ier thou schnldest. man, O dedlyclio 
senne peyny. 

1393 Langl. P. Pl. (1.. |>e croys .. 
|iat erist.. for mankynde on peynede. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv., Peynyn. 
or pynyn yn wo or sekenesse. 

a 1536 Calisto & Melib. in Hnzl. 
Dodsley, Where is the patient that 
so is painingV 

Pay < F. pager to pay, in OF. 
also to appease, satisfy, please, < 
L. päcäre to appease. Recorded 
in Eng. since c 1200. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To pay o/f - sper. to 
pay and discharge the erew of (a 
ship) upon completion of a commis- 
sion. 1758— (2) Naut. To let 
out (a rope or chain) by slackening 
it, to allow or eause to run out. 
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(Also iii idcrnne lo somclhing let 
oul hy llie ropo). Now always 
witli out or mcaif. 1 (iti7—. (3) 
Xaut. To cause (a ship) to fall lo 
leeward, or fall away from the wind. 
Now always with Off. 1G27— rf. 
NED. s. v. [hvj 2 h, 13, 14. 

II. Pr ad. obj. or act. (NEL). 
intr. for passive s. v. jxiy 2 c, 13 
b, 14 b). (1) Of a ship: To be 

paid off; to pay off the crew, etc 

1X91 Jhtily Xetrs il July. The 
Thrush . . . will llien go to ('.owos and 
aflerwanls to Chathain. where sin* 
will pay olT. 

(2) Xaut. Of a ship (or per¬ 
sons onboard a ship): To be paid 

oul, to move away. 

1X40 R. 11. Dana Bef. Mast, 
\Ve paid oul on the chain hy which 
we swnug. 

(3) To fall to leeward. to be 
paid off. 

Ui(i9 Stiumy Mariner ’# May.. 
The Chase pavs away niore mom. 

iXiö H. B. Gascoiunf. Xar. Fante, 
My slow degrees her head to Port 
Pavs round. 

t Sm» Marrvat Midsh. Esay, The 
fri ga te llew round, deserihing a ciivle, 
as she payed off belore tlie wind. 

1X99 K. T. Buu.en Lag Sra-iraif, 
There was a great hustle to get sa il 
off her. hut unfortunately she paid off 
rather smartlv. 

Peel, a northern form of pilt, 
< OE. *pilian < L. fulare (cf. Luick, 
Unters.. p. 291): in later use, in 
Standard English, appropriated to 
the sense dccorticate’ and uses 
Ihence derived. 

I Prird. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To strip (anything) of its 
natural integument or outer layer, 
as an orange, polato, etc.; to re- 
remove the peel of. c 1430 — 

11. Pra*d. ohj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. /nel 4). (1) Prad. ohj. or 

act. Of skin or hark: To hrromc 
detached, to fall (scale) off. 
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1712 Swirr Tale of Mitlas. 
Againsl wliose lorrent wliile åte swims. 
The goldeu scurf poets off his limhs. 

(INfiO Tvndai.l (ilar., Ils outer 
surfaee appeared lo hc pceling off like 
a erustj. 

(2) Pr;ed. ohj. »fc attrih. 
'Po admit of being peeled or barked. 

Ifiol Sik T. Herbert Trav., The 
rinde or skin peeles off mosl easily. 

MotJ. Theso oranges peel easily. 

Peroolate L. perrölut - ppl. 
stem of pereöläre f. yw-through + 
mltlre lo strain. 

I Pra d. act. or ca us. Trans.: 
To cause ia liquid) to pass through 
the interstices of a porous body or 
medium; lo slrain or filter. Loosely, 
To cause to trickle or pass through 
pores or minule apertures, to sift. 
Now rare. 1 (>2fi— 

II. Pra?d. obj. or act. (NED. 
m/r.) Said of a liquid: To be 
liltered, to pass through a porous 
substance or medium; to filter, 
oo/.e. or trickle through. 

[1(»X4 Royi.k Porousn. Anim. Jr 
Solid Bod., A tradition, that in . . . 
the West Indies ttiev liave . . large 
Vessels. wherein they pul water to 
percolale.as it were, through a strainer|. 

IfiXT A. IjOVEix tr. Therenot '* 
Trav., Through tliese Jars the Waler 
transpires and pereolates into an 
earthen Vessel underneath. 

187.x H cxi.KY Physiogr.. The wat¬ 
er which has percolated through t lie 
sandv heds. 

m 

Pine < OE. /union f. *pin pine. 

1. Pried. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To afflict with pain or suf- 
fering; to cause to suffer, to tor- 
ntent. Obs. c 893 —1724; to ex- 
haust or consume (a person, ani- 
mal, etc.) by suffering of body or 
mind, esp. by want of food or hy 
wasting disease; lo cause lo lan- 
guish. wasle away, starve. Now 
rare cxc. >tiaf. 1297 — 
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II. Pra*d. obj. or porr. 
(NED. intr. s. v. pine 2, o). To suf- 
fer, to undergo pain. Obs. rare 
(quot. c 1177). In later use merged 
in the sense: To beeoine wasted or 
feeble, from sufTering, (grief, disease, 
etc), to languish, waste away (in- 
volving only.p rtvd. sta t.). — The pas¬ 
sival sense ‘ to be pined’ is not salient 
now, since the corresp. trans. sense 
is rare. 


[c 1175 Lamb. Hom., 1c walde 
fein pinian and sitten on forste and 
on snawej. 

c 1440 Bor tus , That lie sbulde 
other dayes nyne In pri son leve and 
there pyne. 

154-8 Latiuer Ploughers, Sodoeth 
the soule pyne a way for default of 
gostly meate. 

1593 Shaks Lucr., He ten t imes 
pines. tliat pines heholding fond. 


Pitch < ME. piche(n), north. 
pykke(n). Of obscure origin and 
history. 

I. Pr^cd. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To thrust, drive (a stake, 
rtc.) into the ground; to fix, plant, 
e 1205—; to cast, tlirow, or fling 
forward: to hurl (a spear, etc.), c 
1 dSti—; cf. NED. s. v. pitrh 1,17. 

II. Prsed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. for pass. s. v. pitch. 18). To 
fall headlong heavily, to land on 
one's head, or strike forcibly against 
something, by being thrown (NED). 
To be thrown down. 

1297 R. Gi.occ. (Rolls). |»o he nas 
itlowe an hei. «.V ne cowjic not alijte: 
Adoun mid so gret eir to |ien er|»e lie 
vel «V pi3te. |»at. al to peces he to rod. 
(MS. R. rof). 

1596 Scenser F. Q.. In liis fall 
misfortune min mistooke; For on liis 
liead uuliappily he pight. 


Play < OE. pleffian, corresp. 
to OS. jAegan, G pfegen with diver- 
vrent rneaning. 

I. Pra*d. act. or c ans Note 
the trans senses: (li To discharge; 


let olT (lireworks). 1721— (2) To 
play or perform on (a musical in¬ 
strument), to cause (it) to sound. 
1727-41— (3) To play out: To 
perform to an end; fig. To bring 
to an end. 1596 — cf. NED s. v. 
play 6 c, 28, 32. 

II. Pr aed. obj. (cf. NED. 
s. v. play 7 b, 26 b, 32 b). (1) 

Praed. obj., or act., (or stat.) (NED. 
intr.) Of a firework: To be fired, 
go off {fig. in quot.) 

1762 Goldsm. Cit. TT., Yet it, |a 
farce] played ofT, and bounced, and 
cracked, and made more sport tlian a 
firework. 


(2) Praed. obj., or instrum., 
or act. (NED. intr.) Of a musical 
instrument: To be played, to sound. 
— (Since the instrument does not 
appear as a direct objeet until the 
1 Sth c., quots. before that time in- 
volve only praed. instr. or act.) 


playd 


1660 Woon Life. and the organ 


ja 1706 R. Semci.e Piper of Kil- 
barchan, His pipe play'd triinly to 
the drum). 


1860 Dickens Vurom. Trav., 
Hear this instrument that wns going 
to plav. 


(3) Pr*d. obj. (NED. intr. 
for ref. or pass.) To be played 
out, performed to an end. 

1835 BnowNiNo Pararelsus. A' 
tliough it mattered how the far»*»* 
plays out, So it he quiekly played! 


Prorogue c obs. F. prorogurr 
(inod. F. proroger ) < L. pröroyäre. 

I. Pr;vd. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To discontinue the meetings 
of (an assembly; originally and 
chiefiy in reference to the British 
Parliament). 1455 — 

II. Privd. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. in pass. sense). To be pro- 
rogued, to discontinue its meetings. 
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I890 hl). LoNhOMDERRV in IVestlll. 
Gm.. No opportunily wns aflbrded . . 
<>f diseussing the qucstion hefore Par* 
liament prorngucd. 

Pull. pr.ed. ohj. or a c t.: see 
rat. K. s. v. /mil 11 2. 

Push < F. j>ou*8*r, with pala- 
talization of .<?. 

I. Pr;ed. a c t. Note tlie trans. 
sen.se: 'Po exerl force upoo or 
againsl (a bodv) so as to niove it 
away. a 1300 — 

II. Pra»d. obj. or act. fNEO. 
hbsol. s. v. push 1 b.) OI a boat: 
To be pushed ofT. lo shove olT. 


1830 W. Invixo Astoria, As 
M’Kenzie’s cannes were about to push 
o IT. 

1839 Thiiu.wali. Greecr, The two 
Al lien ian gal levs suddenly pushed ont. 


Reflect < OF. refecter (14-tli c.) 
or L. repertrre. Recorded in Kng. 
I i 12—20 in sense to Inrn or direet 
in a certain course*. 

I. Pried. acl. or caus. Note 

Ibe trans sense: Of bodies or sur- 
1’aees: To tum, throw, or cast back 
(bearns, rays. or light). 1573— Of 
minors or other polisbed surfaees: 
To mirror. 1502 . rf. NED. s. v. 

repert 5, ti. 

II. Pr:rd. obj. (NED. intr. 

s. v. repert 8 a, c.) (1) Pr;ed. 

obj. or art. Of beanis or ra vs of 
light: To be roflected, lo return. 
torn bark afler striking or falling 
upon a surfare. Obs. [Also otber 
jnlr. sensos may apj>ear passival.] 


ir»:;u I\\i.«u;k., 1 ran nnt ahyilc 
horo, tl io sniinr lx*atiie< roflocle sn 


sure. 


DWi Ouaulks éSion s Sonn„ From 


Tlioo Heflert ihoso rnyos, 11 1 a t liauo 

inpo. 

170,*» Moxon MrrJt. K.verc Wlion 
Mio Sun Sinnes upon t ho (ilass at 
Xmlus. ils Hoames sliall rollort upou 

the Hmir of’ the Dav. 

% 


(2) Prad. obj. To appear 
imagiued or mirrored,to be reflected. 

1819 Keats Lamia, A silver lump 
wlmse phosphor glow Heflerted iu 
llic sia b bed steps helow. 

1821 (-i.are Vill. Minstr.. Brooks 
rurl o*er tlieir sandy hed: On wlmse 
lide the clouds reflert. 

Rock < Late OE. rorr.ian app. 
f. the Teutonic stern *rukk-. rf. 
NED. 

I. Pra-d. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To niove (a child) gently 
to and fro in a cradle, a 1100—: 
to cause to sway to and fro or 
from sidc to side, 1297—. cf NED. 

s. v. ror k 1, 5. 

II. Prted. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr.) To sway to and fro under 
some impact or stress; to niove or 
swing from side to side. This intr. 
sense is recorded sinee the year 
1398. An alternative oonvei ted scnsc 
i. e to be rocked, is salicnt in the 
following ((notation. 

1530 Pai.sgrave, I love nal to Ive 
in his Imuse, for if tlierc be anv wvnd«* 

9 • ft 

styrryng, one shall rorke lo and fro 
in his bedde. 

Row, pra*d. obj. or art.: see 
eat. F. s. v. Itoir II 1. 

Ruff < ruff sb. Se. 

I. Pr sed. act. Note the Irans, 
sense: To beat a ruff or rulfle upon 
fa drum). 1827. 

II. Prn l d. obj. or art. (NED. 
intr.) Of a drum: To be lims 
heaten, to sound (wlien heaten). 

1828 Muin Mfiusie Wnurh , The 
drum rolled, and olf sel four of thein. 

Sift < OE sift an — L(« siften, 
dial. also sir/ifen, (i. sirhten. 

I. Pra-d. art. Note Ibe trans. 
sense: 'Po cause the finer paris to 
pass through or as through a sieve: 
to bolt. 
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11. Pned. obj. or acl. To 
be sifted; to pass or fall loosely or 
scatteringly, as if through the nteshcs 
of a sieve. 

Mod. The dust (the snow) sitted 
through the crevires. The light sills 
from the elouds. ((lent. Dir.) 

Steer < OE. atéoran, W.Sax. 
stleran = OHG. rtiuran, Mod. (i. 
steuern. 

I. Praed. act. Note the Irans, 
sense: To direct or govern (a sliip). 

OE. — 

II. Praed. obj. 

(1) Pried. obj. or acl Of 
a ship: To be steered: to sail in a 
specified direction. 


Mod. The sliip sleris snuthward. 
(Cent. Die.l 

(2) Pried. obj. «fc a 11 ri b. To 
ad mit of heing steered. 

Mod. The vessel steers witli 
ease ((lent. Dir.) 

Unloed < un- -r loud vb. 

I. Pra? d. a et. Trans.: To tako 
the load from, discharge of a load 
nr cargo. 

II. Pr ad. obj. or a et. To 

be unloaded, to discharge a cargo. 

• 

Macauiay Hist. Knyt. XVIII. No 
ship could unlond in any hav or eslnarv 
wliidi he |the kiiig| had not derlared 
to he a port. 
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D. Predications of direct object or of exlstence 

and relation. 

Adrench, obs. < OE. ädrenran, Break, pr;vd. obj., or exist., 


causal deriv. of OE. drincan drink. 

I. Pra*d. act. or caus. Trans.: 
To sn b mer ge, to drown, a 1000— 
1404; also to give to drink, 1340. 

II. Pra*d. obj., or stat., or 
ex is t. (NED. intr. by omission of 
ref 1. pron.) To be drowned. or 

drown; to perish in the water. 

120.-» Layamun, Ferde inlo nne 
walere |>er inne lie adroiic. (1250 
a-dreinl). 

c. 1230 Ätteren Ritele, per 
adreinle Pbarao, Ä - liore vonn alle. 

i:t77 Lanui.. P. Pl. B. And men 
p:it lunden it amyddepe tlode adreynten. 

Aquench, obs. < OE. Oetoenmu 
causal deriv. of <>K. änrittran be 
extingnislied. 

I. Pr;vd. act. Nole Ibe ori¬ 
ginal sense: To quench, exstinguisli. 
put out (fire, ligbt, life> e 1000 — 
1482. 

II. Pra*d. obj. ör exist. 
(NED. intr.). Of fire: To become 

extinguished, go out. 

e 1230 Aner. R.. >e Holi (lustes 

é 

fur ae\venche<\ liwon >e b ron des . . 
bcofl i-sundred. 

e 1305 St. Dunstan (> in K. E. 
P.. llere li$t nquninte oueral. 

1485 (Iaxton Trevisa s Higden. 
The (yre ot the sacrefyce acquenched. 

BloW, pr;ed. obj. or exist.: 
see cat. C. s. v. blotv 11 3. 


or act.; see cat. Cl. s. v. break II 2. 

Breed < OE. bredan — OHG. 
Innöten < OTeut. h rödja n f. b rödö-, 
warmtli, fostering heat. 

I. Praid. act. or or i g. Note 
the träns, senses: To bring (offspringl 
into being, lo liatcli (young bilds) 
from the egg, c 1000—; to give 
rise to, engender, develop, produce, 
c 1200— cf. NED. s. v. breeit 1, (i. 

II. Pra?d. obj (cf NED. s. v. 

breed 12 a, 1>.) (1) Pra.*d. obj. 

or exist. (NED. intr. for refi.) 
To come into being or existence, 
as a continued process; to be engen- 
dered or produoed. (Also predicat- 
ed of vegetables, animal structures 
and mineral products. cf. NED. s. 
v. breed 12 c, d|. In quot l(»2(i 
itilemp. sense = pra*d. obj. 
attrib. or pra*d. attrib. 

c 1200 Trin Coll. Hom.. Wu- 
remes hreden in wilderne. 

a 1300 Cnrsor M.. His blod on 
vs he. and on paiin pat of vs sal brcde. 

e 1320 Antierist, Nu sal vet 
her . . Hu |>at antierist sal brede. 

c 1 iU) York Myst Wuo wortlie 
|»o wombe |jat 1 hredde yime. 

1579 Bosson Sch . Abuse. The 
worme tliat breods witliin it. 

1 f»21» Bacon Sylva. Fleas breed 
priniipally of Straw or Mats, etc. 
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(2) Praed. obj.(NED. intr. for 
rtfi.) Of eggs: To be balched. 

1661 Loveli. Hist. Anim. & Min.. 
They lay eggcs, wliich breed. 


Brew < OE. bréowan = OH(i. 
briuwan, Sw. brygga, etc. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: Properly: To make (ale, 
beer, and the like) by infusion, 
boiling, and fermentation, c. 893 —; 
ftg. to concoct, contrive, prepare, 
bring about, cause, (evil, trouble, 
designs, projects, natural phenomena, 
etc.), c 1250—. cf. NED. s. v brew 
1, 4. 

II. Pra'd. obj. or exist. 
(NED. intr. s. v. brew 5.) To be 
in preparation, to be in process of 
mixing, concocting, production, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M., Bituix |te ald 
law and |>e new Hnw erist birth bigan 
to brew. 

c 1460 Toicnelcy Myst.. Your 
baille now brewys. 

1599 Mirr. Mag., Wnrrestrr. 
Uoubtes that dayly brue. 

(1741 Kichahdson Pamela , Sutis- 
fied there is mischief brewing. | 

[1860 ilou.ANn Miss Gilbcrt, A 
storm was brewing in Ibe domcslio <ky.| 


Class < class sb. reeorded in 
Engl. since 1650, Fr. c/as se • 
L. classis; cf. F. classe.r. 


I. Pra>d. act. or stal. Note 
the trans. sense: To place in a class, 
to consider (a person, etc.) lo be- 
long to a certain elass or group. 
1 770- 

11. Pra'd. obj. or subsuinpt. 
(NED. intr. for ref i. ( To fall into 
a particular class or division: to 
rank, to be classed. 

1X16 Keatinok Trav.. Tliis tim- 
omuitry . . wliose people class morallv 
so liigli in llic scalc of ttiaiikiml. 

1X65 llusHNKf.i. Virar Sarrif.. 
Those who duss as believers. 


Consume, prad. obj., or 
stat., or exist.; see eat. B. s. v. 
consume II. 

Deduce < L. déduvére to lead 
down, derive, in med. L. to infer 
logically. 

I. Pra'd. act. or stat. Note 
the trans. sense: To draw or oblaiu 
from some source; to derive; to 
consider (a tliing) to spring from. 
Now somewhat rare. 1505— ef 
NED. s. v. deduce 3. 

II. Pra*d. obj. or orig. 
(NED. intr.) To be derived, to 
arise, to have its derivalion from. 
rare. 

1X66 J. B. Rose tr. OvuVs Fast i. 

The former notion of a bird . . ma v 

• 

deduce from the easlern word Gnpli. 

1889 Courtnev Mill. The verv 
tirst principlos from ivliich it dcduces. 
are so Iittle axiomatic. tlial, etc. 

Depart, pr ad. obj. or exist.: 
see cat. A s. v. depart II 2. 

Derive < F. dériver < L. de- 
riräre to lead or draw ofT (walor 
or li(|uid), to di vert, derive (words). 

I. Pra'd. act. or stat. Nole 
the trans. sense: To trace the origin 
of (a word) from its etymologionl 
source, to consider (a word) to come 
as a derivative from. 1559 —; cf 
NED. s. v. derive 10 b. 

II. Pr;vd. obj. or orig. (NED. 
intr. s. v. derive 13.) Of a word: 
To original»;, come as a derivative 
( from ils rool or primitive); lo be 
derived. 

1794 Mas. 1 ’iozzi Synan.. Indiy - 
naut ineantime »lerives IVom a biglier 
stork. 

1X04 W. Tayi.oh in .4 mm. Itcv.. 

IJpliolsterer is declarcil againsl as a 
coiTllption. Wlience does il derive? 

1X66 .1. B. Bose Vira. Fri. &r 
Georg.. The words ('onius and En- 
eomiuM derive thence. 
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Discuss < L. discuss-, ppl. 
steni of ditscul v re to dash or shake 
to pieces, agitate, disperse, dispel, 
drive away; in late L and Ito- 
nianic, to diseuss, iuvestigate. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To drive away, dispel, dis¬ 
perse, scatter: lit. and py. Obs. 
e 1374 —1051. Mml. To dissipate, 
dispel, or disperse (humours, tu- 
mours, or ohstruetions}. orch. 1533 

-1804. 

II. Pr ied. obj. or ex is t. (NEL). 
intr. for rep. s. v. diseuss 2 b.) To 
disperse, pass away, to be diseussed. 
Obs. 

1738 J. S. Le J)ran's Obser c. 
Sunj., If llie Erysipelas does not dis- 
euss, llie Meinbrane falls into Pulrc- 
faetion. 

Dislimn < dis + fittitt, v. 

I. Pr ied. act. Trans: To 
oblilerate llie outlines of (anylhing 
liinncd}; to elTace, blot out. 1600 — 

II. Praed. obj. or exist. (NED. 
intr. for rep. I To become eflaced, 
to vaiiish. 

1832--4 De Ui incey Caesars, 
The uocliiruul pugeunt lias disliinuud 
and vanislied. 

1 S<>7 Cuntnnp. lire.. The pri¬ 
mitive vision dislimns. dccomposos, 

and vatiishes awav. 

♦ 

Dispel < L. disjtellvre to drive 
asunder, scatter. 

I. Pr ied. act. Trans.: Tu 
drive away in dilfereut directions 
or in scaltered order; to disperse 
by force, dissipate le. y. clouds, 
darkness, doubts, fears. etc. i. a 
1 031 — 

II. Pr;ed. obj., (or slat., 
or acl.j, or exist. (NED. intr. 
for rep.) To become dissipated or 
scattered, as a cloud or the like 
(NED): to be bronght, to eome into 
a slate of dissohilion, lo pass away. 
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1643 Kinydumcs Wkly Intellig., 
|iicj still hängs as a cloud over 1’lim- 
lnoutb, hut it dispells every day. 

1840 Blackic. May., Conven- 
tions . . iu constant succession huhble 
up, form, and dispel. 

Disperse < F. disperser f. 
dispers < L. dispersus pa. pple. of 
di speryere to scatter, f. sparyere to 
sprinkle, strew. 

I. Pr ied. act. Trans.: (l)To 
cause to separate iu different direc¬ 
tions; lo throw or drive about in 
all directions, to scatter; to rout. 
1450 — (2) To dissipate; to remove, 
dispel, cause to disappear (vapours, 
humours, troubles, etc.) 1563—,* 
cf. NED. s. v. disperse 1, 7. 

II. Praid. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. disperse 1 b, 7 b.) 

(1) Pr ied. obj. or act. To 
be driven or lly asunder. 

1005 11 ook e Microyr., Tliese 

|Hupert's drops) dispersed every way 
so violently, tliat some of theni pierced 
mv skin. 

ftr 

(2) Pr ad. obj., (or stat., or 
act.), or exist. To become dissipated 
(NED); to be brought, to come into 
a State of dissolution. lo pass away. 

1591 Shahs. 1 Kcnr. IV., Glory 
is like a (lirele in the Water, Which 
neuer ceaseth lo enlarge it selfe, Till by 
hroad spreading, it disperse to iiaughl. 

1810 Kkatinge Trav., Al lengtli 
the thick cloud of dust dispersed. 

1887 Bowen Very. Ecloy., Hardly .. 
Iiad the nights chili shadow dispersed. 

Dissipate, (1) pried. obj., or 
stat., or exist. (2) pried. obj. 
or exist.; see eal. t!, s. v. dissipate 
II 2, 3. 

Drench < UE. drencan < 
OTeut. *drankjun, causal deriva- 
tive of OE. drincan. 

II. Pried. act. or caus.: 
Note the trans. senses: To make 
to drink, to administer drink to, 
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c 1000 ; lo subinerge iu water; 

(o drown. Obs. c 1200- 1630. 

11. Pr;ed. obj., or stat., or 
exist. (NED. intr.) To be drencbed. 
lo be drowned, to perish by drown- 
ing. Obs. 

1297 H. Oi.ouc.. |»e se biset mv :il 
a bo »te . . $e mowe . . drenrbe. 

c 1485 Diyby Myst., |*al i» |>is 
Ilod \ve drencb natt. 

a 1547 Slrkev in TottelVs Misv., 
Alas, now drendietli my swete lin. 

1570 Abi*. Parker Corr ., 1 was 
like to bave drencbed in tbe luidsl of 
llie Tbaines, 

Jig. c. 1:J74 t aiAccEit Troylus, 
pougli ye ho|>e in salte teris drenclie. 

c. 1385— L. G. 1K. 11)19 Ariadite. 
And let hire drenclie in sorwe Ar in 
distresse. 

Engender < F. myendrer < 
b. i ny ener ft re. 

I. Pr;ed. act. or orig. Note 

llie trans seuses: (1) Of tbe male 
parenl: To begel. Const. on, of. 
.Now only rhet. or fig. c 1325—. 
Of tbe feinale parent: 'lo coueeive, 
bear. Obs. 1340--1G83. Of botb 
parents, also vaguely of ancestors. 
and transf. of counlries, situations, 
conditions, etc: To produce, give 
existenee to gliring lieings). lu 
pass i ce, to be produced, begotten; 
to be deseeuded. 131)3— \2) Of 
ualural processes: (a) 'Po produce, 
develop. generate (plants, minerals, 
material subslanees) Obs. e 1380 
—1775. (b) To give ri.se lo, produce 
la slate of things, a disease, force. 
fjuality, feeling, etc. | 1340—. cf 

NED. s. v. engender 1, ii, 3, 5. 

II. Pr;cd. obj. or exist. 
(NED. intr. s. v. engender 0). Obs. 

11 | Of living beings: 'l’o be 
engendered, to originate. Obs. 

1578 Lyte lJodoens. Kleas will 

not come or ingciidcr wliere it (Klea- 

banel is laved. 

« 

a IClH Hai.eirh Jnstrui l. Sonar. 
As tbe worni t bal cngendcrclh in tbe 
Kernel of tbe Nul. 
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Sundén, 

1780 lr. Beckford's Vathrfc. Oats 
will eugeuder in tby belly. 

(12) Of inorganic subslanees: 
To be engeudered, to originate. 

1507 Maclet Gr. Forest, Tbe 
Oistall . . engendretb not so uiucb of 
tbe waters coldenesse. 

1651 IIowei.l Venicc. An illfa- 
vourd black cloud began to engender 
against ber in tbe bevänt. 

a 1700 Drydkn, Tliick clouds are 
spread. and storms engender tliere. 

1720 liEoM Albert i’s Arehit.. 
Damp tbat may liappen to engender 
or gatber under ground. 

(3) Of maladies or states: To 
be engendered, to originate. 

c 1 MSI» Chaccer Frol., lie knew 
tbe cause of every maladve . . And 
wliere tliei engendrid. 

1523 bu. Bernehs Froiss.. Tbu> 
tber engendred batred davlv bvtwene 
Kraunce and Klaunders. 

(1805 Dbarer Intcll. JPevel. 
Europa. In Italy . . a disinal disbe- 
lief was silenlly engendering.) 

Enkindle, pr ad. obi or exist: 
see cat. B. s. v. enkindle II quol. 
1747. 

Evolve < li. érofeere to roll 
out, unroll. 

I. Pr;cd. act. or orig. Nob* 
tbe Irans, senses: To unfold. unroll 
(sometbing tbat is wrapped upp. to 
open out, expand. Almost always 
fig. a 1041 — to disclose gradtially 
to view, 1004—. To bring out 
(wliat exists implicitly or potentially * 
1831 —: also prediented of circuin- 
stances. or processes: to give rise to. 
produce by way of natural conse* 
quence. 1851 —. To develop by nat¬ 
ural processes from a more rudi- 
mentary to a more higlily organizcd 
condilion Icbiefly iu ihiss. without 
reference to an agent}. 1832—: cf 
NEI). s. v. erolve 1, 2. 5, 0. 7. 

II. Plad. obj. |NED. intr. 
for ref t. s. v erolre 8). (1} P r ;vd. 
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obj. or praed. ohj. & attrib. To 
be unfolded, evolved; to admil of 
heing seen, lo eome gradually iutu 
view. 

PSOO A. ('aulyi.k Autobiog., Tlie 
excellencc of tliat character whicli 
gradually evolved on his adiniring 
.iiuiilrvmen. 

*2) Pr;ud. obj. or exist. To 
be evolved, to arise. 

I7'.W 8. Tprner Anglo-Sax., 

When great political exigencies evolve.. 
Iliev are usually as niucli distinguished 
liv tlie rise of sublime charaeters? 

(3) Pr;ed. obj. or orig. To 
be evolved, to arise (from something) 
by wav of natural or logical conse- 
quence 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches, Every- 
tliing else will evolve from it. 

lNTU H. Spexckii Data of Elhias, 
llow does mechanical Science evolve 
from tliose experiencesV 

(4) Pra:d. obj. or stat. To 
bc developed by evolution'. 

1881 Student. A Iree evolves 
in obedience Lo bis |(iod’s| Inws. 

Extinguish < L. ex(s)tinguvre 
I. '•.**- intensive < stingucre to quench. 

I. Praed. act. Note tlie trans. 
senses: (1) To pilt out, (|iieuch 
(lire. light, anytlung burning or 
shiuing). 1551— (2) trumf, and 
fig. To queneb,■ (hopes, passions. 

strife, Ii fe, mental faeulties, etc.), 

/ 

1545—; to put a total end to, 
blol out of existence, 1555—; cf. 
NED. s. v. extinguish 1, 2 & 3. 

II. Privd. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refi. in various senses: To die 
out. (Juot. 1837 is not strictly an 
exeniple of this use, but of the 
idiomatic occas. use of a trans. vb. 
iu passive sen se ; s. v. extinguish 4 ) 

(1) Prad. obj. & attrib. or 
pra*d. attrib. (or else pra‘d. obj. 
or ex ist. ) Un a fig. use). Of a 
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lire (Ht. or fig.): To adrnit of being 
extinguished; to have tlie quality of 
(not) being extinguished or ceasing 
burning; to be extinguished. to 
cease burning. In quot. fig. 

1837 C.arlvle Fr. Rev.. This 
coiillagration of tlie South-East will 
abale . . extinguish it will not, till the 
luel be all done. 

(2) Praed. obj. or exist. 
Of other thiugs than lire: To be 
extinguished (in sense I 2); to 
cease exisling; to die out. Earliesl 
quot. in NED. is f. 1599 (but it 
has scarcely a converted sense). 

\112 Hume Ess. Stoic.. His al- 
acrity suddenly extinguishes. 

Extirp, obs. or arch. < F. ex ti rper 
< L. ex(s)tirptlre. 

I. Pr<ed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To root up ( plants). 1490 — ; 
To root out, exterminate (a family, 
sect, or nation). 1547 — 

II. Pra?d. obj. or exist. 
(NED. intr.) To die out, root and 
all (NED.); to be extirpaled. In 
quot. = to be of sucli a nature that 
it should be extirpaled = praed. 
obj. »fc attrib. 

1606 0. VV(oocouke) tr. Justin s 
Hist.. They should be vtterly rooteil 
out, and the posteritye of their mune 
extirp. 

Feel, pned. obj. ordepend.: 
see cat. B. s. v. feel II quots. 1768 
1862. 

Form < OF four mer (Fr. 

former) < L. formäre , f. forma 
form, sb. 

I. Pried. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) *To construet, frame; to 
make, briug into existence, produce, 
c 1300— (2) Mil it. and Na val. 
To draw up (troops, etc.) in order. 
Also with u/>. (c 1330), 1816 — 
cf. NED. s. v. form. i, S. 
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II. Pl itd. nhj. (ef NED. s. v. 
form. 4 d, 8 b.) 

(1) Pntd. obj. or ex ist. 
(NED. inlr. for rf fl.) To be formed, 
lo be brought, to come into existence. 

1S0I S<»uthey Thalnba , Tliree 
years nu cluud liad fortuM. 

IS3U Tennys<»n Sra-Fairirs. The 
ruinbow forms and Ilies oti llie land 
Over the islands free. 

iNtKi Lftir Ti tu'■#. A slicet of 
ice had formed in Ironi of 1’roetor‘s 
liouse. 

(2) Pried. obj., or refl., or 
aet. (NED. inlr.) Of troops, sliips, 
etc.: To be ar ranged, to arrange 
themselves in or assume some par- 
licular disposition or formation. Also 
with iif». 

172*2 De Kok (V. Jack. Our 
ariuv formed immedialelv. 

isoy Lake iu Owen Wrllcslrtfs 
Ms/»., The infuntry formed in Iwo 
»oluums. 


Found < F. fonder < I,. fun- 
i/rire f. fundus hollotn, loundation. 

I. Piitd. a cl. Note the Irans, 
sense: To set or establish (some- 
tliing innnutorial) on a lirm basis: 
lo base, ground. a 1300 - cf NED. 
s. v. found 4. 

II. Pr.ed. obj. or de pen d. 

(NED. inlr. for refl. I. To be based 

(on, upon). To liave as basis, to 

be dependent on. (Juot. 1lo 

be of sncli a na tu re tliat it must 

be founded on or liave as basis = 

pned. obj. & attrib. or pr;ed. 

attrib. Cliielh Sr. 

* 


lN:tr» - 7 Sm \V. IIa>iilt<»n Mrtaph.. 
The of t?vcrv syiiIIicms is .. 

dependent on the Icgilimacy of t be 
analysis wliicli il presupposes, and on 
wliioh il found.-. 

IS!7 L.mu.vlk Fr. l{cr.. All De- 
lineatiou . . must eillier found on 
Helief and provable Kael. or liave no 
foundatiou al all. 

1 N,‘)ii D*<vk Lotfic ('hr. FttilIt. 
All tliat eourse of argumentation wliicli 


fouuds on the omirronces of t lie out- 
ward World. 


Gender <- (IK. </vndrrr, ijenrer 
< L. yenernre to beget. 

1. Pr;td. a c t. or or ig. Nole 
the Irans, sense: To produce by 
uatural processes. generate (heat. 
odours, etc.) Ohs. 1308—1053; to 
give rise lo, bring about. produce, 
engender (a feeiing, slate, etc ). nrrft. 
c. 1450— 1S50. 


II. Pra-d o bj. or ex ist. 
(NED. inlr ) To be produced, come 
into being Ohs. 

172*2 Skwei.i. Hisl. (Quaker*. 
Tbougli darkness ga t her together on 
a heap and lempests gender. 


Hatch pra*d. obj. or ex is t.: 
see ca t. E. s v. hutrh 11 1. a. 


Hoard < OE. hord in n f. hor>l, 
hoard sb. 

I. Pr.eil. aet. Traus.: l'o 
a mass and pnl away (anything valu- 
able) for preservalion, security, or 
luture use; to treasure u/>. c 1000 : 

fii/. and Ironsf. To keep in store, 
cherish, Ireasure up, couceal (<■. y. 
in the hearl). 1340 — 

II Pr;ed. obj. or ex i st. 
(NED. inlr. in rellexive or passive 
sense). ’l'o lie Ircasured up, lie 
bid: lo be hoarded Ohs. rare. 


I5l»7 Tcunruv. K/ul, »V Snnn.. 
In rommon weales ivhal beares a 
grealer swav Than bidden liate tliat 
Imnnles m hau^lilit* Ihv.sI? 

Identify < late L. idmlifirurt; 
of F. identi/ier. 


I. Pra:d. ad or slat. Note 
llie traus. seusc: 'Po make identical 
(witli) iu thoughl or in realitv: lo 
c.onsider. regard. or treal as the 
same. 10 44-- 


II. Pra*d. obj. (NED. inlr,) 
I 1 | Pned. obj. or iden t. To 
be made. beconie. or provo to be 
llie same. Ohs. 
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16*:: E. llooKF.n Pr rf. Ep. Por- 
dayrs Mygtie Div.. Oiilv as . . con- 
joincd witli our iilloctioiis. wliicli com- 
mix. coim-idu, and as it wcre iden- 
ilti witli tlial graudest and Divinest 
Mvslerie of Love. sciz. God made 
Flesli. 

171*0 Mukkk Fr. lire.. An en- 
lighlcucd sclf-interest, wliicli . . . tliey 
tell us. will identify, witli au interest 
more enlarged and puhlit-k. 

(i) Pra-d. obj. »V; attril». or 
pra-d. iden t. To admit of being 
identilied; to be ont* witli. Ohs. 

a I8di Lamm Let. to Coleridyr. 
Vour taste and inine do not ahvays 
exactly identifv. 

Join, pra-d. obj. or ex ist.; 
see cat. A. s. v. join II ti. 

Ken, obs. < OE. vennun < \V. 
iSerni. *kunnjan ~ OS. krnniun , OHG. 
(ki)ehmnun. Kelated to L yiynerv. 

I. Pra-d. act. or orig. To 
generate. etigender, begel; to eon- 
eeive: to givo birtb to. c. 1000 — 
»• 1 160 

II. Pra-d. obj. or ex ist. 
(NED. intr.) Tu be conecived or 
born, to eome into exislence. Of 
eggs: To be hatchcd out. (Pra-d. 
o bj. |. 

Kl . . E. E. Allit. P. Hot mm.li 
dener watz hir corse, (lod kynucd 
1'crinne. 

l:: . . St. Erknnrohlr. Helore 
|iat kynnet) pair Oriste by t.-ristene 
aoouute A | ousamle jen-. 

1 dit!t IjAncl Hit:Ii. Prilrlrs, (Slit;| 
liouclb tbe eyreu . . And willi hir 
eorps keueretb hem till |»al |»ev kenne. 

Kindle, now (tiul. proximale 
otymology uncertaiii. 

I. Pra-d. act. or orig. I rans.: 
Of a lemale aninial: 'Po bring fortli, 
give birtb lo (voung). AIso jiq. c 
ltitJO— 172». 

Ii. Prad. obj. or orig. 
(NED. intr.) To be born. It» ori- 
ginale from. Ohs. rum. 
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ii 1 |4Kl—oO Alexander, |»;il uuer 
lie kymliUI \L)iibl. MS omie| of* liis 

kvude kemi lie 1 m il lilill 

* 

Kittle. now Sr. and Xorlli. 
dud.; perh. a back-fonnalion from 
kitliny, sb. 

I. P r a-d. ac I. or orig. 'frans.: 
To kilten, to bring fortb killens. 

1530- 

II. Pra-d obj. or exisl. 
(NED. intr.) To be engeudered or 
produced; to eome into being. 

Galt Entuil, I would be 
naue surprised if somelhing batl killled 
belween Jamie. and a Higblantl lassie. 

Sc;orr St. l{omtn's. beforc 
onv of thein were born, or onv sic 

* V 

vapouring faneies killletl iu tlieir 
cracked brains. 

New, ohs. < OE. nhriun f. nhrr 
new, a. 

I. Pra-d. act Tians.: To 
renew. to make new, a 000 — 

II. Pra-d. obj., or ex i st. 
(tpiols. 1300, 13 . .), or attril». 
(NED. intr.) To be brought, lo 
eome into exislence again, to be 
made, lo bet-ome, fresb (new) again. 

a K5II0 ('nrsor M.. .Now me neus 
al mi \va. 

Hl . . Pro pr. Samt. (in llerrig 
Are hir LXXXI. NJ5). Hut greim- ot 
wliete iu eor|»e dvo, bit schal not uewe. 

c I lon tr. Scrrcta Sceret.. tior. 
Lordsh.. Vevr v» ht»t>l aml movsl . . 
Ami |>cminc newys |>e IiIocmI. 

a KHM) Clunicrr s Prnite. Kuerv 

w 

ilav ber beaute newetl. 

w 

Number < ()F. nom hr er < L 
numerurr. 

I. Pra-d uel. or stal. Note 
tbe Irans, senses: (1) To counl. lo 
ast-erlain Ihe number of (individ- 
nal tbings or persons), a PPM — 
pl) To count, reckon. or dass among 
»•ertain persons or tbings. (Ibielly 
ctuist. mnony, in, or nith 13s:> — 
ef NED. s. v. niunfor 1, -i. 
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II. Pricd. obj. (1) Pratd. 
obj. or subsump. (NED. intr. s. v. 
number 4 b). To rank or be included 
with (olhers). 

1X04 Tennyson Aylniri'» Fl eld. 
And tlio* lliou numbercsl willi tlie 
followers Of One wlio cried, ‘benve all 
and follow me'. 

(4) Prsed. obj. «fc altrib. or 
|>ra;d. altrib. (NED. träns, and 
(quot. 1833) intr. s. v. number 7). 
To lurn oul tso and so inany) when 
munbered, lo be so and so many 
in number, to be equal in number 
ivith. 

IXF2 Tennyson Tulkimj Ook, 
Wlien Tlie maiden blossoms of her 
I »tens (,'ould number Ii ve frum ten. 

1867 Tiiihlwai.l Hem.. It would 
sliow not only tbat tlie Anglican Com- 
inuniuii numbered so many Ijishops. 

18X3 Mauch. (luard.. The erew 
and passengers numbered 33. 

1X33 Tennyson Ju» Voiees, A 
wife . . Wbose troubles number with 
liis davs. 

Overshake, obs. or er *- shake 

< OE. scaran. 

I. Pr aed. act Noto the Irans, 
sonse: To shake ofl’ or awuy: lo 
dispel. e 1330—1530. 

II. Pratd. obj. or ex is t. (NED. 
intr.) To beeoine (to bo) shaken 
oir, pass away. 

11 —tio Iaih;. ('hron. Tvoy. 
Wliertore I rede to lel utiersbake All 
heuynesse | 

a 1115 1 Ålas. Teinple of (ilas. 
Alas wlien wil |>is turment uiiorshakc? 


Proserve <. F. préserrer <. lale 
L. presser vä re, 

I. Prjod. ael. Nole Ihe Irans, 
sonsos: To koop sate from harm or 
injury. 1375 —: lo keep from phy- 
sioal or cheinical cliange, 1584—. 

II. Pra*d. obj. |NEl), intr. 


tor ref! . s. v. preserre 3 r). (I) 

Pra»d. obj. or exist. 'Po romani 
without phvsieal or oheiniea) cliange 
(NED), tu bo preserved In quot. 


intemp. sense - pr sed. obj. & 
att rib. 

158.5 T. Wasiiinuton Ir. Xicho- 
loifs Voy.. The snow .. preservetb all 
tlie wliole Somtner in bys accuslouied 
nalure and oolduesse without melling. 

(2) Pratd. obj. A: atlrib. or 
pratd. attrib. To endure or 
sland’ preserving, to admil of being 
preserved; lo have the qualitv of 
keeping’. 

1748 Annons Voy., The waler .. 
is excellent. and preserves al sea as 
well as tliat of the Thanies. 

Purge < OF. pury(i)er, < L. 
puryure to cleanse. 

I. Pratd. act. Note the Irans, 
sense: To remove by soine cleansing 
or purifying process or operation: 

•lo clear awuy, off, oat. a 1340— 

II. Pr »ed. obj. or exist. 
(NED. intr. for rcfl. s. v. purye 3 b.) 
To be purged olT, lo disappear. 

1805 Soutiiey Let. to C. IF. IF., 
Il yune in Life ■ 187*01. Tliis sorl ol 
lenven soon purges o IT. 

Put *" lale OE. pntiun (cf H. 
Mutsclinianu North-Easl. Se. Dial.. 

11)01), 54.) 

11. Pratd. act. Note the trans. 
expression to put fort b’ t,buds nr 
leaves), predicated ofa plant. 1530 — 
cf. NED. s. v. put 12 g. 

II. Pratd. obj or exist. 
(NED. intr. for ref. s. v. put 
g (b)). Of buds. leaves, etc.: To 
be put forth, to sproul ont, shoot 
ont, come ont. 

l5Pä Siiaks. \en. A: .•!</.. Win» 
plmtks the bud before one leafe put 
furl h V 

I0S-2 Cioriai Lnrretins. Wlien 
llowers put fortb.und biidding branehes 
sllnul. 

Quench . <>E *nrenrttn. (cl 
urirenran aquenrh) COTeut *kwunk • 
jun, caiisative lorm corresponding 
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to the strong vb. nvincun {ilcwincan) 
In go uut, be exlinguished. 

I. P ned. act. Note the träns, 
setise: To put out, extinguish (lire, 
llame. or light, lit. or fiy.). a 1200— 

II. Pr;ed* obj., or exist. lif 
lire is the subject). or stat. (if 
a combustible is thesubj.), or act. 
lif a luminary is the subject) (NED. 
intr.) Of lire, a burning thing, 
etc.: To be exlinguished, to go 
out, to eease to huru or sliine. 
<Jbs. Also fiy. (quots. see NED. 
s v. ynench, 6 b, c ) 

e 1290 S. Eny. Leg., lleore lijt 
•|Ueincte ouer-al. 

c 1386 (Ihaicek Knt.'s T., Higlil 
aiiou on of the lires queinte . . Ami 
;ls it queinte, it made a wldsteling. 

1 KW Lybeaus Dise., The torclies 
Ihal hrcnde bryght Quenehed anon 

ryght. 

1623 Kletoiieb liloady Tirother . 
Like a false star t hat quenclies as it 
jrlides. 

Redöuble •- F. reduubler f. 
iv- t doxibler. Earliest quot. iu Engl. 
c 1477 (Caxton). 

I. Pr red. act. Note the Irans, 
»ense: To repeat (a sound); lo return. 
reproduce, re-echo. Obs. a 15 42 
-1679. 

II. Pr ied. obj. or exist. 
I.NED. intr.) To be redoubled: to 

re-echo, resound. 

1725 Poi*e Odyss.. Loud shrieks 
tln- virjfin Iraiu, And the loud shriek 
reduubles froin the inaiu. 

|1817 Sheli.ey Hrr. Islam, A 
*tuuning clang of massive bolls redoub- 
liug Beneath tho deep.j 

Relight < re - -t liybf vb. 

1. Pried. act. Trans.: To 
iliutnine, kindle, or iguitc again. 
1645 — 


11. Pricd. obj., or stat. jin 
Ut. seuse), or exist. (in fiy. sense). 
(NED. intr.). To take lire again, 
rekindle (NED); to be relighted, 
to begin to burn again; to originatc 
again. 

i s to C. Bronte Shirlcy, The 
desire . . relit suddenly. and glowed 
warm in ber heart. 

c 1865 J. Wyi.de in ('in. Sc., 
It will iinmediately relight. 

Reserve < OF. reserver *"■ L. 
reserv fl re. 

I. Prjed. act. Note the Irans, 
senses: To keep for future use or 
enjoyment, 1340 —; to keep in 
store; to deposit for preservatiou 
Obs. 1 480—1692; lo keep, preserve 
(things liable to decay or destruc* 
tion). Obs. 1555—1750. cf. NED. 
s. v. reserve 1, 9, 9 b. 

• * m 

II. Praed. obj. or exist. 
(NED. intr. s. v. reserve 9c). To 
retnain, to continue in existence. or 
in a cerlain State; to be reserved. 
Quot. 1632 = pra?d. obj. & attr i b. 
or pr ied. attr ib. (= to admit of 
being preserved, to have the qualily 
of reinaining in a cerlain condition). 
Obs. 

1529 Moue Dynluye II. Yf llieyr 
opinions hadde any wliere coulinualhe 
endured there woulde theyr bokes 
hane continually reserued. 

1632 Lrnrnow Trav.. The waler 
of Jordan . . will reserue vnspoiled. 
holh moneths and yeares. 

16-41 H. LEstranue Onds Sabbath, 
Bccause it |manna | tainted against 
nature, and uiirarulously reserved upon 
other dayes. 

Wear, pr;cd. o b j. or e.\ i s t.; 
see cat. F. s. v. neur 111. quot. 1834. 
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K. Predications 

Bake •*. OE. buran = Ollti. 
burhan, ON. baka, (Sw. baka). 

I. Kra.d. act. Nole Ihe träns», 
senses: To eook by dry heat acting 
by eonductiou, and not by radia- 
tioii; primarily used of preparing 
hread, theu of potatoes, äpples, the 
llesh of animals, e 1000 —; to här¬ 
den by heat, 1388— ef. NED. s. v. 
hake 1, ti. 

II. Krad. obj. (NED. intr. for 
rrfl. s. v. hake 7>). 

(1) Krad. obj. To undergo 
Ihe process of baking. lo be baked. 
In last quot. = to be rendered. to 
heeonie lirm or bard witli heat. =■ 
pr ad. obj. or stal. 

UMCi Siiaks. Marb.. Killel <>( a 
Kenny Snakc, In the (luuhlroii boyle 
and hake. 

17 .'*.*) in Johnson. 

Mod. Ho\v the IjomiIoh (ilav 
hakes in the sun. 

(tD 1’ra‘d. obj. & atlrib. 
To admil of being baked (well, 
elc. I 

Alod. These äpples do not hake 

well. 

Besmear <7 UE. Insntimcun 
i. y , -)-i <. OTeul. snurirjan ^ 
swenm-, 01'.- snuiatru ointinent, 
grease. 

II. Krad. act. 'frans.: To 

smear over or about: lo rover Ihe 

snrface generally or largely nith 

anv greasv. \iscous. or sti«-kv sub- 
• ' • • 

slaiire: tn I»••tjaul». Also //;/. 


of direct object. 

II. Krad. obj. (NEI). intr. 
for re/l.) To be besmeared. Obs. 
rare. 

loNT TuRhehv. Luiirr mn/rss.. 
If lare besmear witli oflen streames. 

Boil OK. buillir , mod. Kr. 
bouillir C L. bullire to form bubbles, 
to boil. 

I. Krad. act. Note the senses: 
(1) intr.: Of a liquid: To bubble 
np in agitation through the action 
of heat, a 1225- (ti) träns.: To 
rause (a liquid) lo bubble witli 
heat. to bring to the boiling poinl. 
c 11 tit) —; to subjee.t (food, etc i 
to heat in boiling water. to eook 
(solid artides) in tliis wuy, c 13ti7> — 
ef. NED. s v. bo il 1, i, 6. 

II. Krad. obj. (NED. intr. 
|br rrfl. s v. boil 4 b,). To be 
boiled. to undergo the action pro- 
(Inred bv immersion in boiling Ii- 
<|iiid. Onot. 1847) - pra-d. obj. 

altrib. (/. e. to liave sticli a 
(piality tlial it should be the object 
of a specilied boiling). 

|(MCi Siiaks. Alueb., Killel ol a 
Kenny Snake. In the (inuhlroti boyle 
and hake. 

lstr, K. Acton Cookrry. The 
trnit should he linelv llavoured. and . 
should I M » il easily. 

Brandish < Kr. brund iss- leng- 
lliencd slem of Kr. brund i r f. Tent. 
brand swonh. brand. 
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I. Priud. act. Note tli«* 
tians, sense: To llourisli, wave about 
(a sword, spear. etc.). Also fl g. 
t. 1325 — 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. for 
r<>fl.) Of a sword: to be brandisbed. 

a 10+9 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. 
Srot.. Your Swords .. should brandish 
:*i <cl him on his ltoyall throne. 

1181)0 8cott Lady of L. VI. xviii. 
A ho ve t lie tiile. eacli broadsword brij^ht 
»as brandishitig like beani of li^rlit.| 

Breed, pried. obj.: see cat 
D. s. v. hreed II 2 

Broil, prob. f. OK. bruillir 
broil, burn, intr. 

I. Pr.xd. act. Trans.: To 
burn, to ehar with lire. Obs. 1375 — 
1508; sper. To cook (incat). to 
grill. c. 1386--. 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. ) 
To be subjected to great heat. 

' Mainly in to be broiling). 

11 013 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, God saue 
you Sir. Where liaue you bin broilingV| 

lt»+2 H. More Song of Soul. One 
of ;i mullitude of myriads Sball not 
ho sav’d but broyl in srorohing \voV 

Burn, the modern verb rcpre- 
sents two earlicr verbs, viz. (1) 
llie inträns, strong vb. OE. brinnan, 
be(o)rnan, to be in a State ofcombus- 
tion; (2) tbe dorived factitive wcak 
vb. OE. (brennan), larrnan < OTeut. 
*brannjan, (Goth. bratinjan), to 
consume by fire. lieorwn and 
breman were still dislinct in OE. 
hut ran togetber early in tbe ME. 
period, the dilTerent types being 
used indiscriminately as to sense, 
thougli with dialectal preferences. cf 
NED. s. v. burn. 

1. Pr;ud. act. Note tbe trans. 
sense: To consume by lire. OE. —: 
lo afTeot by bnrning, 1519— t ra nuf. 
:» 1300— (in sense represen ti tig 
UE. bcernan). cf NED. s. v. burn 
II. 13 a, d. 



II. Pr.ed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. burn 5, 6). (1) To sufTer 

deslruetion, injury, cbange of struc- 
ture or properties from contait 
with lire; lo be consumed by lire. 
to be alTected by burning. 

a 1225 A ner. R.. Hwo ber euer 
tur widinnen hire |>el lieo ne bernde? 

c, 1+14) Ane. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord.. Hoyle bom logedur with esy lire, 
lluil it brenne not. 

1590 8haks. ('om. Err„ The 
Gapen burnes, the Pig fals from the 

spit. 

1709 Brit. A polio, The Pudding 
burnt unto the Pot. 

1830 M. Donova.n Dom. Econ.. 
The ment would incvitablv burn. and 
hecome bard and tasteless. 


(b) Trumf. Of crops, etc.: To 
be withered by tbe sun’s lieat. 
Also = prard. stat. Obs. 


1523 Fitzheiu». Husb., If drve 
wether come, it [the grnss| wyll ilrye 
and burn vpon the grounde. and wasle 
away. 

1750 Ei.us Mod. Husbandm.. 
The Grop (of turuips) would sel. or 
wlial \ve oall burn or spoil. if il was 
not houghed in due Time. 

(2) To sufTer dealli by lire. 
Now somevvbat arch., tbe usnal 
modern expession being to be burnt. 


11»<Hl Faihkax Tasso, 
miitent. Was she lo liue. 
with her liaue btenl. 

e 11»0+ .1. G. in Shahs. 
Tliev should 'all burne lor 
lieresic. 


With him 
Lhat would 

('. Pra ise. 
Ilioir wilde 


Cast < ON. hasta lo rast, 
tlirow. 

I. Pr;vd. act. Note tbe trans. 
senses: (1| Generally: To tbrow. c 
1230 —; (2) To tbrow fort b (a 
net, lisbing line, book, an anebor, 
etc.), a 1300— to tbrow or eause, 
lo fall (ligbt, sbadow, etc.) on or 
over a ny object, or in some partic- 
ular direction: now cbiellv in rast 
a slnu/mr (on). a 1300--. cf NED. 
s. v. cast 1, 6, 9. 
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II. Pricd. olij. (cf NUl). s. v. 
cast 5 I», (i c. U b|. (1) Pried. 

obj., or re fl., or act. (NED. intr. 
for refi.\. To be thrown, to tlirow 
itself, to wash. Obs. 

i: 1330 St. Brandan, Tlicr-ovor 
|A . . rock| tlie soe nisle i-loim*. 

(2) Pried. obj. (NEl). ittfr. 
for /•"//.) («) Of an anehor. 'Po l>o 
cast. In quot. perli. = to liave been 
cast. to lie = pra*d. a! I rib. 

|i»H* H. Lai uenck Comm. Ängels. 
Our nndmr casts decpc in lienven. 

t,0 Of light, sliadow: To be 
tlirown or caused to fall. Obs. 

[ 1iii Capt. Smith s Sramans 
Gram., I . . find . . tlie Sliadow oi 
tbe top if the Tower to cast at D.| 

I70f Wom.irxiE Diet. Kust. et 
r>'h.. Tbe light will cast a grenl 
dislancc before von verv broad. 

v • 

Concoct < L. conroct-\\p\. stem 
of concotjurre to boil together. di¬ 
gest, ripen. 

I. Pr it d. act. Note tlie trans. 
scnses: 11) To prepare by tbe action 
of beat, to boil. eook, bake, etc. 
Ut. and /ig. Obs. 1607—1073 (2). 
In obs. Physical sricnce; To bring 
(inetals. minerals, etc. I to tlieir 
perleel or inaturc stale by beat; lo 
niaturale'. Obs. 1555—1837 

II. Pr.ed. obj. (NED. intr. for 
/>//. s. v. concoct 2 b). To be 
eonoocted |in sense I 2). To pass 
(by concoction| inio. In quot. in- 
lemp. sense = pried. obj. Ar attrib. 

1**77 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
Hocks . . wbicb from a samly kind of 
Karlh gradually concoct inln Kree>lone. 

Contain < OF. •ontcnir (3rd. 
pers. pres. subj. Norman contene , 
-hiijne | -c L cnntinérc lo bold to- 
getber, keep togetber, comprebend. 
eontain. 

I. Pr a-d. alt rib. Note tlie 
trans sen.se: To liave in il, to bold, 
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1382—; To liave as part (or tlie 
whole) of its conteuts or substance 
to comprise, inelude. 1340— e. g. 
c lttM) Maiinhev.. In |»is rewme ofSurry 

er many rewmes contende. cf. NED. 
s. v. contain 1, 2. 

II. Pr;ed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for re/i. s. v. contain 16). To be 
situated; to be contained in. Obs. 

1528 Lyndesay Dream . Asin cnn- 
tenis in the Orieut. 

1503 II yli. .4r/ Garden., Il dolli 
cleause the plnces wliere Ihe stones 
coiitnine. 

Cook < rooh sb < OE. coc < 
E coquas , late L. cocus cook. 

I. Pr ;ed act. Intr.: To act 
as a cook, to prepare food by tbe 
action of heat (for a household, 
etc.) (Now regarded as tbe ahsoi. 
use of next). c 1380—. Notc tbe 
trans. sense: To prepare or make 
ready (food), to make fit for eating 
by due application of beat, as by 
boiling, baking, roasting. broiling, 
etc. 1611— cf. NED. s. v. cook 
1 . 2 . 

II. Pr;vd. obj. (NED. intr. 

for re fl. s. v. cook 2 c.) | I) 

Pried. obj. Of food: To undergo 
cooking, to be cooked. 

181*1 Leisurr /Inur. Stew, stir- 
ring wcll. till tlie pulp cook» lo a 
inarinalade. 

(2| Pried. obj. A: attrib. 
Of food: To admit of bing cooked 
(well, etc.). 

Mod. Tliese pears do not cook 
well: Ihov are not gond cookers. 

Count, pra-d. obj.; see cat. 
F. s. v. count II 2. 

Damage «. OF. damagier, -er, 
•lomager, f. damage sb. 

I. Pried. act. or cans. Trans.: 
To do or cause damage lo. lo bort. 
liarm, injure. 1 477 — 
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II. Pr.cd. ohj. INED. intr.) 
To sulfer damage or injury, rare. 

1X21 Clark Vill Minstr., Her 
Sundav etothos might dninnge witli 

v r 

tlie dew. 

Oamn < OK. dum(p)ner L. 
dam (p) när e, orig. lo inflict damage 
or loss upon, lo eondemn, doom 
Ifi punishment; taken early into K. 
in legal and theological use. 

I. Pra.-d. act. Note the trans. 
sense: Thetd. To doom lo eternal 
punishment in the world to eome. 
to eondemn to hell. c 1325— 

I. Pr;ed. ohj. (NED. In pas¬ 
sive sense s. v. tlamn 4e). 'I'n he 
damned. Obs. rare. 

| Hit I Hkaum. A* Fl. Philaster. 
t 'le. Sir shall I lie? King. Yes. lie 
and dnmn, ratlier timn tell me that.] 

ilt>25 Massinoeh New H'a?/. So 
lie >erve My purpose. let him liang or 
daiiin. I eare not.| 

Damnify < OK. dam ni/i er. < 
L. tlamnifiräre (in ltala|, to injure, 
f. damni/icus hurtful, injurious. 

I. Pr<cd. act. Note the trans. 
sensp: To cause injury, loss, nr 
inconvenienee to; to injure, damage, 
hurt; to wrong. (Very common in 
17lh c; now rare). 1512 — 

II. Pra‘d. ohj. (or stat.) (NED. 
intr. in passive sense s. v. damnify 
5). To become damaged; to he 
spoiled. Obs. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. tiea. Our 
tioods.. wonld damnify staving so long. 

Debruise < ONK. debraisier, 
debrusier = OF. debrisier to break 
down or in pieees, crush. 

I. Pr;ed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To break down, break in 
pieees. crush. smash. Obs. 1207 
>H (jlouc.). - 10IX. 

II. Pried. ohj. (NKI). intr.) 
To he dashed to pieees. Obs. 
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1207 K. Cloii:. |»c tior l.o hrar 
violer hem . . And hii velie and de- 
hrusede som me auou lo de|»e. 

Ibid.. He huple A- dehrusede ,V 
deide in an stoimde. 

Demolish < K. dnmdiss- length- 
ened slem of démolir < L. dö- 
möliri lo throw down. demolish, 
deslrov f. mötes inass. 

fr 

I. Pr a d. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To deslroy (a huilding or other 
slructure) hv violent disintegration 
of its fahric; to pull or throw down. 
ptill lo pieees. 1570-0 — 

II. Pra-d. ohj. (NEI). intr. 
with passive seuset. To he domo- 
lished. Obs. rare. 

IWW Hiblk .Tori. Through tln» 
windowes t hov shal fal and shal not 
demolish. (Yulg. et nnn demolientnr). 

Deposit < obs. K. iiepositrr 
to lay downe as a gage’ < med. 
L. déjsjsitäre to deposit, freq. of 
L. dépönere. used in med. L. to 
represent OK. de/toser. 

I. Pra-d. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To lay, put, or set down; 
to place in a more or less perman¬ 
ent position of rest, 174tt —; alsu 
said of the laying down of sub- 
stances held in solution, etc., 1(171 — 

II. Pra-d. ohj. (NED. intr. 

s. v. depttsit 1 d). To he laid 

down or preeipitated. rare. 

t M7;i E. Si-ox Worksbop Re* 
reipts. When no more silver deposits 
on the ropper. the operation i* rom- 
pleted. 

Do < OE. don - OS. don, 
duon, etc.. ()H(.l. tån. taon. etc., a 
verb characlerislic of the West 
(lermanie group of languages. 

I. Pra-d. act. Note the 
general Irans sense: To put. plaee. 
bestow, ronder, etc. c <s25— 
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17(5 

II. Pr a d. obj. (cl NED. s. v. 
do 34 c.) In the construction lo hr 
doing = to bo being done. 

n I nOO Cursor M.. l’nt |>ere er 
deilis doand neu. I*al |»ai agli sa re wit 
ros un reu. 

Orag, not known before 15tli 
o. Etym. uncertain; perh. f. drag sb. 
(of. Ekwall. Sliaks. Vocab. 1003, 17). 

I. Prred. a c t. Nole the Irans, 
sonse: Kant. To drog the anehor: 
To Irail the anehor along the bot¬ 
tom after it is loosened from tho 
ground, by the effort of tlie wind 
or o.urrent upon the sliip. 1(594- 

II. Prsod. obj. (or act.) (NED. 
intr. for ref t. - passive, s. v. d ra g 
1 d). To be dragged, (to trail). 

1X39 Maiiryat Phant. Ship, Tlie 
anehor still drngged. from . . I»ad 
tiolding-ground. 

Draw < OE. dragan - OS. 
dragan , OHG. trägen , ON. draga 
(ioth. (ya)drayan: ouly in OE. and 
ON. with the sonse draw, pull ; 
in the other langs. with that of 
Varrv, bear*. 

l. Pr sed. act. Note the Irans, 
sonsos: (1) Of simple traetion: In 
tho general sense: To oaiise (any- 
ttiing) lo move toward onesolf by 
Ilur npplieation ol foree: lo pull. <• 
1)50—; 'l’o pull (anything) after 
one; to move (a Ihing) along by 
I raolion. Specitieallv used ol a 
hoast of drsmght pulling a vehiclo, 
a plongh, <*tc. c 1200 — In speci- 
lic applications: To eontrael, oaiise 
lo shrink, tc> pull out of sliape or 
oiil of plaee. c 1400— With spoci- 
11c nhjoels: To pull (a curtain. voil. 
clolh, olo.) over soinething so as 
to covor or ooiu*oal il. or asislo or 
otV from it so as to diselose il. <• 
1420— To drair a/> (a sail. olo.), 
13th lo draw up (Iroops). to 

-(•I in array, 1005 : to bring b» 

a stand (by pulling at tho rcinsi. 
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1828— ef NED. s. v. drair 1 A 2, 
♦4, 11 & 89 a, 89 f, 89 e. (2) 
Of extraetion. withdrawal, removal: 
with that which is taken as the 
objeet. To pull out, take out, 
extraet (<?. g. a cork from a bott le), 
a 1300 ; to draw out in same 

sense, c 1300— To convey away 
( water) bv a ehannel, etc., to drain 
off, 1845 (the correspond. intr. or 
converted sense is recorded sineo 
1(507, but presupposes the previous 
existence of the trans. sense): to 
draw off in same sense, 1(597— 
(3) Of tension, extension, protraetion: 
To pull out to a grealer length 
or size: to stretch. distend, extond. 
elongale. a 1300— ef. NED. s. v. 
drair 32 & 87 a, 43 & 85 d, 54. 

II. Pr;ed. obj. (t) Gorro- 
sponding to sense I I. 

(a) Prard. obj. («) (NED. 
intr. for passire s. v. draw 1 d.) 
To be drawn or pulled. Quot. 1703 
= to admit of being drawn ( = p ra*d. 
obj. A* attrib.). 

1703 Mo.xos Mcrh. K.rerr.. Tlial 
llie St ring mav draw tiglit upon ilic 
Work. 

1S8(» Mus. Hanimii.ru Afnstly 
Fonls, The rope itrew laul and parled 
in 11io middle. 

( { j) (NED. intr. for passire s. v. 
draw 2 c A I d). To be drawn or 
dragged (tending towards the sonse 
to trail ). In quot. 1(5(50 = to be so 
long as to be drawn or trail — pr a d. 
obj. A attrib. or pried. attrib. 

Hiiai K. linorna: Ir. Le filanFs 
Trar . Ilo . . puls <>u a vvliite stiirl 
tlial dravves on IIio ground, liko j»«*i- 
-<>ns ilning penancc with us. 

||i*97 Oamimku To//.. The I/me iu 
drawing after him rliancM lo kink. eb\| 

iy) (NED. intr. for refl. = 
passive s. v. drair 1 1 h A 89 a\ 
Of a curtain: 'Po l»e drawn (up). 

1711 Stku.k Syret., (iolliug inlo 
■ me of llie Side-li*»xcs nu tho 8ta'>:e 
before the Curtain drovv. 
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1823 Examiner , The curtain 
drew up at the instant of his entrance. 

Marryat P. Simple, ch. Lxiv 
The curtain then drew up for the 
second piece. 

(b) Preed. obj. & attrib. 
(a) (NED. intr. for passive s. v. 
draw 2 c). Of a carriage: To 
admit of being drawn (lighter, etc.) 
or to turn out (lighter, etc.), when 
drawn. Hence, to run in a speci- 
fied manner = preed. attrib. 

1892 Field , The Irish outside 
cars . . draw lighter than an ordinary 
English cart. 

(fl) (NED. intr. for re fl. *= 
passive , s. v. draw 11 b). Of a 
curtain: To admit of being drawn 
(in a specified direction). 

1894- Comh. Mag., I remeraber 
a carriage . . with curtains that drew 
in front of it. 

(c) Pried. obj., or refl., or 
a c t. (NED. intr. for refl. s. v. draw 
6 b). To be contracted, to con- 
tract, shrink. 

1530 Palsgr., His skynne draweth 
togyther lyke burned lether. 

1626 Bacon Sylva , I haue not 
yet found certainly, that the Water it 
selfe . . will shrinke or draw into 
lesse Roome. 

1893 Temple Bar Mag., Her 
dark brows draw together over her 
black eyes. 

(fl) (NED. intr for refl. s. v. 
draw 89 f). Of troops: To be 
drawn up in array, to ar r an ge 

themselves in array. 

% 

1660 F. Brooks tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav., The whole Portuguese Cavalry 
being landed, drew up in two squadrons. 

(d) Pr sed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. s. v. draw 89 e). To be 
driven up, to come to a stand; to 
puil up, stop. 

1823 Southet Penins. War, A 
carriage with six mules drew up to 
the guard-house. 

Sundén: Pred. CAteg. and pred. cbange 


1859 Thackeray Vergin., The 
young gentlemans post-chaise drew 
up at the rustic inn. 

(2) Corresponding to sense 

I 2. 

(a) Pr sed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for passive s. v. draw 87 a). To 
be drawn or pulled out. Quot. 
1893 presupposes a pr sed. obj. & 
attrib. (to admit of being drawn 
out). 

1891 Longm. Mag. { The harpoon 
did not penetrate sufficiently . . and 
therefore drew out. 

[1893 Field, A drawer should be 
fitted . . so as to draw out . . and 
shut back . . in a moment] 

(b) Pr aed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr. for refl. s. v. draw 43 Se 
85 d). Of water: To be drawn 
ofif, dr ained off; to drain off, per- 
colate. Quots. 1794, 1856 = preed. 
obj. & attrib. or prted. attrib. 
(= to admit of being drained off or 
to have the quality of being drained 
or draining off). 

1794 Agric. Surv. Kincard., 
The sub-soil is so concreted . . that 
water does not draw or filter beyond 
a few feet of distance. 

1856 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc., It is 
a coramon belief that water draws 
hetter down a curved drain than a 
straight one. 

— 1734 tr. Rollin's Ane. Hist., 
To keep back the waters which other- 
wise would draw ofif too fast. 

1844 Jrnl. R. Agric., The de- 
posit that would be le fl after the water 
had drawn off. 

(3) Correspond. to sense I 3. 
Pr sed. obj. & attrib. (NED. intr. 
for refl. s. v. draw 54). To admit 
of being stretched. 

1747 Stovin in Phil. Trans., 
The Skin drew or stretch’d like a Piece 
of Doe-Leather. 

Ed i fy < Fr. édifier, ad. L. cedi- 
fledre. 

Bngll.h. 
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I. Pried. a c t. Note the 
trans. sense: In religious use: To 
build up (the church, the soul) in 
faith and holiness, to benefit spirit- 
ually, to strengthen, support, 1340— 
to inform, instruct, 1534— cf. 
NED. s. v. edify 3. 

II. Pr aed. obj. (possibly also 
pr aed. act.) (NED. intr. s. v. edify 
2 e, 4) To be edified, to profit in 
a spiritual sense. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst., 252 Mannys 
aowle in blys now xal edyfy. 

[1636 W. Sampson Vow-Breaker, 
Is there any man here desires to 
edifle? I am in the humour of con- 
verting.) 

1657 J. Goodwin Tricrs Tried, 
A Minister, whom they can cordially .. 
affect, or by whom they can edifle. 

(b) To gain instruction gener- 
ally. Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch., 1 haue 
not edifled more truely, by man . . 
since the beautifull light flrst shone 
on me. 

1675 Wycherley Country Wife, 
I edify so much by example, 1 will 
never be one (a hushand]. 

a 1726 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb., 
This is like to be a warm Debate! 1 
shall edify. 

1800 T. Jefferson Writ., The 
great mass of our nation will edify 
and thank you. 


Entwine, intwine < en- } in - + 

tunne v. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note tbe 
trans. senses: To twine or twist 
together; lo interlace, interweave. 
1C16 — To wreathe or encircle (an 
object) with another. 1796— 

II. Pried. obj. (NED. intr. 
for re fl. s. v. entwine 2). To be 
enlwined with. 

1809 W. Irvinw Knickerh ., No 
more entwine* with tlowers his shilling 
sword. 
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Flourish < OF. flonss - length- 
ened slem of florir (mod. F. fleurir) 

< vulgär L. type *flörire (L. flörére). 

I. Pried. act. Note the trans. ’ 
sense: To brandish (a weapon, etc.). 
1382— cf. NED. s. v. flourish 9. 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr . 
s. v. flourish 9 c). Of a weapon 
(or the like): To be brandished or 
waved about. 

1388 Wyclif Job, A spere and 
scheeld schal flourische. 

[1773 H. Luson in Duncombc'8 
Lett., All this while the cane kept 
flourishing o ver Jerry’s head.] 

Foil, irreg. repr. of OF. fuler, 
foler, fouler, (mod. F. fouler) to 
full cloth, to tread, trample down, 
oppress. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To tread under foot, trample 
down. Obs. c 1330—1603; To 
overthrow, defeat (an antagonist); 
to discomfit (an assailant or an 
attack). 1548 — 

II. Pried. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. foil 4 c). To suffer discomfit- 
ure. In quot. 1639 intemp. sense 
= pr aed. obj. & attrib. Obs. 

1591 Greene Maiden'8 Dreame, 
His toil He took, lest that the English 
state might foil. 

1639 Vehger tr. Camus' Admir. 
Events , There be mindes which foyle 
in reading a history of great length, 
humane patience being not of any 
great extent. 

Fry < F. fri re < L. finger e to 
roast, fry. 

I. Pried. act. Trans.: To 
cook (food) with fat in a shallow 
pan over the fire, 1340 — ; transf. 
and fig. To torture (a person) by 
fire; to burn or scorch (anything) 
with efTecls analogous to those of 
frying. Obs. 1382—1697. 

II. Pried. obj. (NED. intr. s. v. 
fry 3, 4). (1) To undergo the 

operation of cooking with fat in a 
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pan; rare in lit. sense. To fry in 
one s own yrease (also in passive, 
ota): originally transf., said e. g. 
of persons burning aJive, and fig. 
to be tormented by one’s own pas- 
sions; now only, to suffer the con- 
sequences of one’s own folly. 

[13 . . Coer de L., Beter it is 
that we out renne, Thenne as wrehches 

in boose to brenne, And frye inne oure 
owne gres!] 

(2) transf. To undergo the 
action of fire or intense heat, with 
effects resembling those of frying. 
[Other transf. or fig. intr. senses 
admit scarcely of a passive inter* 
pretationj. Quot. 1583 = pr aed. 
obj. & attrib. (to turn out like a 
specified thing when fried). 

1583 Lyly Pref. Ep., A sworde 
rneth in the fire like a blacke ele. 

1596 Drayton Legends, Fuell to 
that fire, Wherein He fry’d. 

1601 13. Jonson Poetaster , Earth 
and seas in fire and fiame shall fry. 

1715 Bkntley Serm., What Heart 
could bear that his dead Father should 
fry in the flames of Purgatory? 


Grill < Fr. griller , f. gril (grille) 
grill sb. 

I. Pr ned. a c t. Trans.: To 
hroil on a gridiron or similar appa- 
ratus over or before a fire. 1672— 
transf. To torment with heat. to 
W. 1825—. 

II. Pr ned. obj. (NED. intr.) 
To undergo broiling. Chiefly fig. 

[1842 Babham Ingol . Leg., Td 
rather grill Than not come up with 
smuggler Bill]. 

Grin < OE. grennian <0. Teut. 
type *yranjöjan cognate with OHG. 
'jrennan to mutter <OTeut. *yranjan. 

1. Pr«d. act. Note the late 
frans, sense: To express (an opinion, 
a feeling) by grinning. 1681 — 


II. Pried. obj. or causne, 
(NED. intr.). Of a feeling: To be 
expressed by grinning. nonce-use. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones, The 
counterfeit Satisfaction which grinned 
in the features of the young one. 

Gull < gull sb. perh. variant 
of gool, gole throat, gullet, gully, 
channel. 

I. Praed. caus. or act. 
Trans.: Of water: To make channels 
or ruts in, to hollow out; to sweep 
atoay , wear doum. 1577—. 

II. Pr »ed. obj. (NED. intr.) 
To be or become worn away or 
hollowed out. 

1763—6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. 
Techn., The collars in which the axes 
of the rolls turned at each end, wore 
or gulled so fast, that the pressure 
continually diminished. 

Hang. The history of this 
word involves that of two OE. and 
one ON. verb; viz. (1) the OE. 
slr. hön (< *hanhan) trans. (2) the 
OE. weak hangian (< *hanyöjan) 
intr. (3) the ON. causal vb. hengja 
trans. (the ON. str. vb. hanqa was 
intr.) The distinction of trans. and 
intr. sense has not been kept up 
morphologically. The inf. form 
hang represents the intr. and weak 
verb, OE. hangian , but the weak 
inflection hanged was gradually 
superseded by the strong hung, 
a form developed in northern Eng. 
on the basis of the north. inf. 
heng(e), hxng f. the ON. trans. and 
weak hengja , originally also weak 
in north. Eng. The form hanged 
is now only used in the special 
trans. sense ’put to death by hang- 
ing’. The morphological identity 
of the trans. and the intr. sense, 
raay occasionally lend the latter a 
converted character. 
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I. Pr sed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: (1) To fasten up or suspend 
on a cross or gibbet, as a mode 
of Capital punishment. Formerly, 
spec. to crucify. Obs., now spec. to 
put to death by suspension by the 
neck. c 1000— cf. NED. s. v. 
hang 3. 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr. s. v. 
hang 10). Of a person: To be 
suspended on or upon a cross, gibbet, 
gallows, etc., to suflfer death in this 
way; esp. as a form of punishment. 
— The earliest quots. given in NED. 
have no doubt only a non-converted 
sense, since then the morphological 
discrepancy between the trans. and 
the intr. sense still existed. 

1340 Ayenb., |>anne hit behouep 
{»et hi yelde: o|>er pet hi hongi. 

1596 Shaks. I Henr . IV. If I 
hang; Ile make a fat payre of Gallowes. 

1712 — 14 Pope Rape Lock, 
Wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 

1879 Browninq Ned Bratts , 
Betting which knave would 'scape, 
which hang. 

Hatch < Early ME. hacchefn] 
< OE. *hceccean : related to MHG. 
hecken, Sw. häcka. 

I. Prred. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To bring forth from 
the egg either by natural or arti* 
ficial heat. (a) with the young as 
obj., 1398— (b) with the egg as 
obj.: To incubate, 1382— (2) fig. 
To bring to maturity or full develop- 
ment, esp. by a covert or clan- 
destine process; to contrive, devise, 
originate and develop. 1549— 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr . 
for pass .) (l)Tobe hatched, (a) Of the 
young: also = To come forth from 
the egg (= prred. exist.) (b) Of 
the egg: To be hatched. Quot. 1888 
-prred. obj. »fe attrib. [to have 
the quality of being hatched out 
(within a specified time).] 
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1593 Shaks. Lucr., Why should .. 
hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows' nestsV 

[1727—51 Chahbers Cycl., After 
this they put in the eggs to hatch]. 

[1867 F. Francis Angling, Larv* 
rising from the bottom to hatch out.] 

1888 Lloyd Pryce Pheasant 
Rearing, The eggs will hatch out in 
from twenty-three to twenty-flve days. 

H. G. Wells Stolen Bacillus 
(Tauchn.) 165 And that day the egg 
hatched. 

(2) fig. To be hatched. 

[1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple, 
Who finds his warm heart hatch into 
a nest Of little eagles and young loves]. 

[1654 Trapp Comm. Jer., Treason 
hatching in his heart]. 

[1741 Middlkton Cicero, The great 
dångers and plots, that were now 
hatching against the State]. 

Haul, accord. to NED. a se- 
condary form of ME. halen (1205 
Lay.), assumed by Ekwall (Shaksp/s 
Vocab. 1903, 29) to be native and 
not from OF. haler < O.Frank. 
hallin. 

I. Prred. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To pull or draw with force 
or violence, to drag, tug (esp. in 
nautical language). 1581 — 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refi. in passive sense s. v. haul 

2 b). To be hauled. 

[1797 Nelson in A Duncan Life, 
1 found . . the Spanish ensign haul- 
ing down], 

1871 Palorave Lyr. Poems, Till 
their flag hauls down to the foe. 

Hold < OE. Angl. haldan, W. 
Sax. healdan = OHG. haltan , ON. 
halda, (Sw. hålla), Goth. haldan. 

I. Prred. attrib. (chiefly 
prred. possess.) Note the trans. 
sense: To own, have as property; to 
be the owner, possessor, or tenant 
of; to be in possession or enjoyment 
of (an estate or right, etc ). Const. 
of or from (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is de- 
rived). 1205 —. e. g. c. 1290 Brket, 
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(>e baronie al-so fiat pou halst of him 
iu chef. Also used absolutely by sup- 
pression of the object: To hold pro- 
perty by some tenure, to derive 
title to something {of or from a 

superior). c 1275 — e. g . c 1275 
Luue Ron in O. E. Misc., Henri 
kiiig of engelonde, of hym he halt, 

and to hym buhp. cf. NED. s. v. 
hold 6, 19. 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. 
or absol. s. v. hold 19 b). Of a 
possession or right: To be held {of 
or from). Obs. 

1648 Cromwell in Carlule, A 
Iiease which holds of your College. 

a 1654 Selden Table-T., Allodium .. 
signifies Land Ihat holds of nobody; 
we have no such Land in England. 

1665 Dryden Ind. Emp., My 
crown is absolute, and holds of none. 

Hurt, praed. obj.; see cat. A 
s. v. hurt II 2. 

Impress < L. impress -, ppl. 
stem of imprimére (whence also 
obs. F. impr esser) . Partly answer- 
ing in sense to OF. empresser to 
press, press or crowd upon, crush, 
print. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To impress a thing on , upon, 
in, into something else. c. 1374 — 
To impress a thing with, by some 
instrument, or as an instrument 
does. 1588—. cf. NED. s. v. im¬ 
press I, II. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. impress III 7). To be or be- 

come impressed, Obs 

c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T., Heigh 
fantasye and curious bisynesse Fro 
day to day gan in the soule impresse 
Of Ianuarie aboute bis mariage. 

c 1490 Crt. of Love, More and 
more impressen gan the dent Of Loves 

dart. while I beheld her face. 

# 

Instance < instance sb. < F. 
instance c L. instäntia. 


I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To illustrate, prove, or show, 
by means of an instance; to exem- 
plify; to exhibit. Now rare. 1608— 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. instance 2 b). To receive 
illustration, to be exempliOed. In 
quot. intemp. sense = praed. obj. 
& attrib. Obs. rare. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor, This story 
doth not only instance in kingdoms, 
but in families too. 

In vest < L. investire, also OF. 
envestir, Fr. investir. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To settle, secure, or vest (a 
right or power) in (a person). 
Const. in ( toith , upon, obs.). 1590— 
cf. NED. s. v. invest 6. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. invest 6 b). [To settle itself, 
vest in some possessor (NED.)]. 
To be invested in. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng., How. . . 
the Crowne-right of the House of Ed¬ 
ward the flrst inuested in the Familie 
of York, and from whom they claimed, 
and in whome their claime effected. 

Ken, praed. obj.; see cat. D. 
s. v. ken II. 

Launch, < ONF. lancher= central 
OF. lancier. Earliest record in 
Engl. in 14th c. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To cause (a vessel) to move 
or slide from the land, or the 
stocks, into the water; to set afloat; 
to lower (a boat) into the water. 
c 1400—. cf. NED. s. v. launch 4. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. launch 5). Of a ship: To be 
launched. Obs. 

1665 Lond. Gaz. t The Resolu¬ 
tion now in the Dock., Launches on 
Tuesday 28. 

[1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin , 
A fourth . . with some Prayers and 
three signings of the Cross made a 
Ship lanch with few men]. 
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[1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, 
Cradles, placed under the bottom, to 
conduct the ship . . into the water 
whilst lanching]. 

Let < OE. leetan , letan = OS. 
låtan, OHG. låzzan, ON. låta (Sw. 
låta), Goth. Utan < OTeut. *lcétan. 

I. Pr aed. a c t. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To allow the escape of 
(confined fluid); to shed (tears, 
blood). c. 1000— (2) To grant the 
temporary possession or use of 
(land, buildings, rooms, movable 
property) to another in considera- 
tion of rent or hire. 909— cf. 
NED. s. v. let 7, 8. 

II. Prwd. obj. (cf NED. s. v. 
let 7 b, 8 b.) 

(1) Pr aed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr.) Of blood: To be let, to issue. 
Obs. rare. 

c 1330 R. Brunns Chron., {>e 
hlode was bof>e warme and fresh, pat 
of pe schankes lete (AF. le saunk pur 
veirs issist). 

(2) Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. 
in passive sense) = To be let. In 
quot. 1855 prob. intemp. sense = 
prsed. obj. & attrib. 

1855 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc ., Lands 
let at from 10 d. to 4 a. 6 d. per aere. 

[1884 Late Rep.. A large numb- 
er of chambers now letting at many 
thousands a year]. 

1885 Sir J. Bacon in Lato Times 
Rep., There was some reason to 
suppose that all the mortgaged houses 
would speedily let. 

Light < OE .lihtan = OS .liuhtian, 
OHG. liuhten , Goth. liuhtjan < O 
Teut. *liuhtjan < leuhto-Y\%hl. 

I. Pr«d. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To set burning (a candle, 
lamp, torch). 1154— cf. NED. s. v. 
light 2. 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. light 2 d). To be lighted. 

c 1400 Maundev., His Lampe 
schal lighte .. vithouten touchinge of 

ony Man. 
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f fig. 1860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Fl., 
’You poor-spirited imp\ said Tom, 
lighting up immediately at Phi!ip's fire.j 

Lisse, obs., < OE. lissian < 
OTeut. *linpisöjan f. *linpjo-, OE. 
lipe soft, mild. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. 
Trans.: To subdue (only in OE.), 
to miligate, assuage, relieve (paiu, 
etc ), a 1000—1562. To relieve 
(somebody) of pain, etc. c. 1374 
— 1483. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr.) 
To be relieved of. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose, Than of my 
peyne I gan to lisse. 

Look < lock sb. < OE. loc < 
O Teut. *luko(m) f. the verbal root 
luk- in OE. lucan to close, enclose. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To fasten (a door, gate, box, 
drawer, etc.) with a lock and key. 
a 1300— cf. NED. s. v. lock 1. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. lock 1 c). (1) Praed. obj., 
Of a door: To be locked. 

1590 Spenser F. Q., Doubly dis- 
parted, it did locke and close, Tliat 
when it locked, none might thorough 
pas. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To admit of being 
locked. 

Mod. The door will not lock. 

Modulate < L. modtdät - ppl. 
stem of modulärt to measure, ad- 
just to rythm, make melody, etc. f. 
modulus. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To attune (the voice, sounds, 
etc.) to a certain pitch or key; to 
vary or inflect in tone, adapt to a 
new tune; to give tune or melody 
to. 1615— cf. NED. s. v. modul¬ 
ate 2. 
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Ii. Pr red. obj. (NED. inlr. 
s. v. modulate 2 b). Of a song: 
To be sung in varying cadence or 
harmony ( with ). 

1815 Shelley Alastor, I wail 
tliy breath, Great Parent, tliat my 
strain May modulate with murmurs of 
the air,. . And voice of living beings. 

Mould <mould sb.<OF. modle 
(låter tnol(l)e, mod. F. moule) < L. 
modulum. 

I. Prred. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To produce or create (a 
material object) in a certain form; 
to fashion, form, model, c 1475—; 
to bring into or reduce to a par- 
licular shape or form; to shape or 
model the character or style of. 
Const. into, to , 1605—; cf. NED. 
s. v. mould , 3, 6. 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr. for 
re fl. s. v. mould 7). To be moulded 
(into). 

[1612 Dekker If it be not Good, 
Blest raigne! The Golden worldc is 
molding new ngaine|. 

1858 Evclcsiologist , When the 
Norman man-at-anns had begun to 
mould into the English country gentle¬ 
man. 


Open, prred. obj.; see cat. A, 
s. v. open II 3. 


Oppress < OF. oppresser,apres- 
ser < med. L. oppressäre freq. of 
L. opprimVre. 

I. Prred. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To crush, quell, subdue, 
overwhelm (a person). Obs. c. 
1340—1829. cf. NED. oppress 3. 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. oppress 3 c). To be crushed 
or overwhelmed. rare. 

c 1485 Digby Myst., Now I 
know well 1 xall not opprese. 


Pawl < pawl, sb. a bar, of 
uncertain derivation. 


183 

I. Prred. act. Trans.: To stop 
or secure (a capstan, ratchet-wheei, 
etc.) by means of a pawl or pawls. 
1706-. 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr. 
for passive). To be pawled. 

1819 Pantologia, s. v. Windlass, 
If, in heaving the windlass about, any 
of the handspikes should happen to 
hreak, the windlass would pawl of 
ilself. 


Play, prred. obj.; sec cat. C. 
s. v. play II 3. 

Poliah < F. poliss-, lengthened 
stem of polir < L. polire to polish, 
smoolh, refine. 

I. Prred. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To make smooth and 
(usually) glossy by friction. a 
1300—. 

II. Prred. obj. (NED. intr. 
for passive s. v. polish 1 b). 

(1) Prred. obj. (or attrib.). 
To become bright (NED.), to be 
made bright. Obs. rare. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy, Zeforus with 
softe wyndes soberly blew, Planettes 
in the pure aire puilishet full clene, 
And all softe was the see to sailers 
per in. 

(2) Prred. obj. & attrib. 
[To become smooth, take a smooth 
and (usually) glossy surface, NED.] 
To admit of being polished (well, 
etc. or, in quot. 1626, with a 
specified result); to turn out in a 
specified way when polished (quot. 
1626). 

1626 Bacon Sylva, A kind of 
steel . . which would polish almost as 
white and bright as silver. 

1728 Young LoveFame, 'Tis solid 
bodies only polish well. 

Quethe, obs. < OE. ctceåan = 
0S. quedan , OHG. yuedan, chwe- 
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åen . ON. kveda (Sw. kväda), Goth. 
qidan < OTeut. * ktvepan. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note the Irans, 
sense: To speak, say, tell, declare. 
c. 825 -. 

II. Prffid. obj. (Not in NED ) 
In 3 rd sing. pres. (often with an 
impersonal pronoun as subject): To 
be told, said. Obs. 

Wihtred'8 Lates (Liebermann, 
Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen 1903, 
12) f)ier öa éadigan fundon mid ealra 
gemödum das dömas and Cantwara 
rithum ftCawum äéetan, swa hit hyr 
efter sege|i and cwy[>. 

Cyrewulf Crist, 711, swa hit 
on böcum cwiö. 

OE. (Anglia xxiii, 295) fuet 
galdor, paet her aefler cweö, man sceal 
singan. 

Blickling Hom. 133. 36 (Anglia 
xxiii, 295). We leornedon, and on 
t>em godspelle cwiö, |)aet se Drihlnes 
Gast . . 

Reach < OE. {ge)rrtcan = OHG. 
reichen < OTeut. *raikjan. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
Bense: To stretch; to draw or pull 
out or in. Obs. exc. dial. 971 —1648 

e. g. c 1275 Serving Christ 5 in 
O. E. Misc., Crist.. on rode was rauht. 
cf. NED. reach 11. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. reach 18). To undergo stretch- 
ing. rare. Now only dial. 

1362 Lanol. P. Pl. A. Bi him 
that rauhte on the roode. 

1570 Levins Manip., To Reche, 
distendi. 

Reokon < OE, gerecenian (found 
only once) « OFris. rek(e)nia , OHG. 
rechenön , -inon (G. rechnen) < 
WGerm. *rekenöjan. 

I. Praed. act. or stat. Note 
tbe trans. senses: (1) To count so 
as to ascertain the number or 
amount of. a 1225— (2) To in- 
clude in the reckoning. 1387 — ; 
to esteem, consider, hold (a thing) 
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to be (so und so). 1340— cf NED. 
s. v. reckon 1, 3, 5 b. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. reckon II and 15). 

(1) Praed. obj. Gorresp. to 
sense 1 2: To be reckoned. (NED.: 
to count, have a place or value). 
In quot. 1898 intemp. sense = 
praed. obj. & attrib. 

1879 Mc Carthy Oton Times, 
Such diseretion . . would in the long 
run reckon to his eredit and his ad- 
vantage 

1898 Besant Orange Girl, A fler 
the fashion . . of the sailors, with 
whom strength of arm reckons be- 
fore style. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. Corresp. to sense 
1 1. To tum out so and so many 
when reckoned, to be so and so 
many in number. 

1877 Miss Yonge Cameos, He 
marched [them] into the camp before 
his own troop, which did not reckon 
nearly so many. 

Reflect, praed. obj.; se cat. 
G. s. v. reflect II 2. 

Rehearse < OF. rehercer, -ier 
(late AF. rehearser ), app. f. re- + 
hercer to harrow. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To repeat, say over again, 
1340— to say, utter, speak, 1362 
—1567. To reläte, narrate, etc. 
13.. cf. NED. s. v. rehearse 1, 2. 

II. Praed. obj. (Not in NED.) 
To he rehearsed, told, said. 

Malory Morte D'Arthur 75/17, 
as it reherceth after in the book of 
Balyn le saueage, that followeth next 
after. 

Retail < retail sb.<OF. retail 
masc. or retaille fem., a piece cut 
off. OF. retailler app. does not 
occur in the sense of the Eng. vb. 
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t. Pr aed. act. Note the trans. 
seuse: To sell (goods ctc.) in small 
quantities. 1365— 

11. Prmd. obj. (NED. iwfr.) 
To be sold by retail. In quots. 
intemp. sense = pr aed. obj. & 
attrib. 

1881 Lit. World (U.S.), Mr. 
Bartletfs coropilation . . retails for 
Ibree dollars. 

1897 Daily News, Turbot, brill, 
and halibut retail at 9 d. per Ib. 

Roast < OF. rostir, (mod. F. 
rölir), of Teutonic origin. 

I. Pr aed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To make (flesh or other food) 
ready for eating by prolonged ex¬ 
posure to heat. 1297— cf. NED. 
s. v. roast 1. 

II. Pr sed." obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. roast 6). To undergo the 
process of being cooked. Also 
transf. (quot. 1719). 

[a 1400 Sir Perc., He . . Keste 
hym reghte in the fyre . .: ’Ly stille 
Iherin now and roste’.] 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe, 
Bv.. all the dedly names Of infer- 
nall posty, Where soules frye and 
rosty. 

1604 E. G(rimstone) D'Acosta's 
Hist. Indies, When the fire is moder¬ 
ate. and the meat in an equall dist- 
ance, we see that it rostes han- 
soraelv. 

1719 London & VVise Compl. 
Gard ., Gare must be taken to water 
all your Plants largely, or else they 
will roast and scorch. 

Rub, pr aed. obj.; see cat. F. 
s v. rub II 2. 

Say < OE. secgan = OS. seg- 
gian, < OTeut. *sayjan. OHG. 
sagén < OTeuL *saydjan. The 
inf. say derives from 2 nd smd 3 rd 
pres. sing. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To tell, 
declare. OE.— 
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II. Pr md. obj. Mostly in 3 rd 
sing. prcs. ind., often with impers. 
subjecl: To be said, to be told. 
Now used in phrase it says in the 
Bible (Anglia xxiii, 296). Also colloq. 
it says. 

Wulfstan 146, 16 (Bosw.-Toller, 
s. v. secgan v). Hit seg|» on böcum 
|ta»t . . 

Dipl. Angl. (cf. Anglia xxiii, 
296.) swft swa bit hér bafan saegd. 

Blickling Hom. 45, 3 (Anglia 
xxiii, 295) hör segd on |>issum böcum, 
t>aet . . 

King Alfred Oros. 40, 26 (Ang¬ 
lia xxiii, 295) hi swylc geblöt ond 
swylc mord dönde w®ron, swylc hör 
ä*r beforan s®de. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22367 (Cott.) 
|>6 iuus sal convert, als it sais. 

Scald<ONF. escalder, escauder; 
> Central OF. eschalder, eschauder 
to burn, scald < late L. excaldåre to 
wash in hot waters. 

I. Praed. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. senses: (1) To affect 
painfully and injure with very hot 
liquid or steara. 1340—. (2) Of 
the sun or fire: To scorch, burn. 
Obs. exc. dial. a 1300— cf. NED. 
s. v. scald I 1, II 6. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for pass. s. v. scald I 1 c, II 6 b.) 
(1) To become injured by hot liquid 
or steam. 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl ., 
Now scalds his soul in the Tartarian 
streams. 

1847 Tenntson Princess, Those 
detestable That let the bantling scald 
at home, and brawl Their rights or 
wrongs like potherbs in the Street. 

(2) To be scorched or burnt. 

1513 Douglas ACneis. And all 
the cost belive of tlnmbis scald. (L. 
iam fervere litora Jtammis). 

c 1520 M. Nisbet N. T. in Scots, 
Matt., Bot quhen the sonn was risen, 
that scaldit. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, Thou 
do’st sit Like a rich Armor. wonie in 
heat of day, That scald*st with safetie. 
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1902 Rider Haouahd Rural Eng., 
There the land was light and Lhey 
scalded. 

Soorch < ME. scorchen. Un- 
certain etymology, (cf. Skeat, Princ. 
of Eng. Etymol. 2 nd ser. Oxf. 
1891 p. 63). 

I. Pried. act. or caus. 
Traos.: To burn superficially, to 
singe. ME.— 

II. Praed. obj. (1) Pra»d. 
obj. To be scorched. 

1719 London & Wise Compl. 
Gard. 279 Gare inust be taken to 
water all your Plants largely, or else 
they will roast and scorch. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 
To admit of being scorched. 

F. J. Cooper The Prairie cli. 
xxiii, 230 ’Do you scorch so easilyV 
your granHher had a tougher skin’. 

Sell < OE. sellan =0HG. sellen, 
Sw. sälja c 0 Teut. *saljan. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To give for an equivalent, 
esp. money. OE.— 

II. Praed. obj. (1) Praed. 
obj.: To find buyers or a market, 
to be sold. 

Shaks. Troil., I, iii, 360 let us 
like merchants show our foulest wares 
and think perchance they'11 sell. 

Goldsm. Vic. of Wakef. ch. II. 
I puhlished some tracts upon the sub- 
ject myself, which, as they never sold, 
1 have the consolation of thinking 
were read only by the happy few. 


W. Clark Russell Romancc of 
a Mid8., ch. iii. 21 VVhat a rich and 
thrilling black! 11 should sell like 
wild-fire in France, where the people 
are lovers of glossy rich curls. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 
To admit of being sold. 

H. J. Byron Married in Haste 

III. Won’t the picture sefl? 

Throw < OE. präwan twist, 
tum round. (intr.) = OHG. drden 
(Mod. Germ. drehen). 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To cast, hurl, fling. 
ME.- 

II. Praed. obj. To be cast 
down. 

Langl. Piers Plowman (B), v. 
357. He slumbled on the thresshe* 
wolde and threwe to the erthe. 

Wear, praed. obj.; see cat. F. 
s. v. wear II 1 quot. 1703. 

Weigh < OE. wegan carry, 
bear, also intr. move = OHG. wegan , 
ON. vega, Sw. väga , Goth. gawigan. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 

phrase: to weigh anchor, e. g. 
Sir R. Guylforde Pilgrimage p. 63 
And so ye same mornyng we wayde 
our ancre and made sayle . . 

II. Praed. obj. Ofan anchor: 

To be lifted or weighed. 

Marryat P. Simple ch.xi. 94-. The 
caplain came on board, the anchor 
weighed, and we ran through the 
Needles . . 
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F. Predications of object & attrlbution. 

Act < L. act- ppl. stem of ag-erc I. Pried. act. Note the trans. 


to drive, carry on, do. Probably in- 
lluenced in its developmenl by act sb. 

1. Pr aed. act. Note the 
Irans, sense: To carry out or re- 
present in mimic action, to per» 
form (a play). 1594 — 

11. Pracd. obj. & attrib. (Not 
in NED.) To admit of being aeted. 
(with a favourable result) or to pre¬ 
sent a certain aspect when aeted 

(in comparison with a thing). 

1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers 
Ill, 'Tis a play that shall read and 
act with any play that ever was horn. 

Alloy < mod. F. aloyer < OF. 
aleier , al ier < L. alligäre. Its va¬ 
riant allay derives from ONF. aleyer, 
alayer . 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To mix with a baser 
metal so as to reduce to a desired 
standard or quality, to allay. 1691 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attr. or 
praed. attr ib. (NED. intr. for refl.). 
To have the quality of (easily, etc.) 
being brought or entering into com- 
bination with another metal. To admit 

of being mixed with another metal. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, One metal 
does not alloy indifferently with every 
other metal. 

1775 Ibid., Gold and iron alloy 
with ease. 

Amalgam, arch. < Fr. amal¬ 
gamer f. amalgame (an alchemical 
term). 
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sense: To soften by combination 
with mereury; to alloy with mer- 
cury. Obs. c 1386—1600. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.), To 
have the quality of (easily, etc.) 
being brought or entering into com¬ 
bination with mereury. To admit 
of being alloyed with mereury. Obs. 

a 1619 Boyle Wks., Quicksilver 
easily amalgams with metals. 

Apply < OF. aplier < L. appli- 
cäre f. ap- =ad. + plieäre to fold, cf. 
mod. Fr. appliquer. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To give (to a general, theo- 
retical, or figurative statement) a 
specific reference to a partieular in- 
stance; to use it as relative or 
suitable to, c 1375—; to bring 
(a law, rule, test, principle, etc.) 
into contact with faets. to bring to 
bear praetieally, 1586—; cf NED. 
s. v. apply 9, 8. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
apply 10). To have the quality of 
having a practical bearing upon, a 
valid or suitable reference to. To 
admit of being applied to. 

1790 Paley Hor. Paul., Thi9 
test applies to every supposition. 

1851 Maurice Proph. & Kings, 
This observation applies to Saul's 
bistory. 
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1866 J. Martineau Ess., It will 
apply no less to our own case. 

Assimilate < L. assimilåt - ppl. 
slem of assimiläre to liken f. ad- 
to + similis like. cf. Fr. assimi- 
ler, 16 th c. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To absorb and incorporate, 
1578—; also fig., a 1631— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. 
s. v. assimilate 8). To admit of 
being assimilated, to have the 
quality of (easily, etc.) being assimil- 
ated or assimilating with. 

1626 Bacon Sylva, Birds be com- 
monly better meat than beasts, be- 
cause their flesh doth assimilate more 
finely. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg., 
Stitch none of the loose pieces of 
flesh, they will assimilate no more. 

fig. 1864 J. H. Newman A pol., I am 
a foreign material, and cannot assi¬ 
milate with the Church of England. 

Aasort < OF. assorter (mod. 
F. assoriir ) f. å to + sorte sort, 
kind. 

I. Praed. act. or stat. Note 
the trans. sense: To distribute (things, 
rarely persons) into groups; to ar- 
range in sorts, classify, 1490—; 
to class, place (a thing or person) 
in the same group with others, 
1833- 

II. Praed. obj. & attr. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. ititr.) To 
admit (readily, etc.) ot being assort- 
ed with (without disharmony) or 
to present a certain aspect when 
assorted with. Hence, to suit xvell 
or ill with. 

1800 W. Taylor in Month. Mag., 
His Muse assorts ill with the person¬ 
ages of Christian mythology. 

1837 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph., 
Finding that it is harmonious, — that 
it dovetails and naturally assorts with 
other parts. 
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Atend, obs. < late OE. atendan, 
of earlier OE. ontendan. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
set on fire, kindle. 1006—c. 1400. 
also fig. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) To 
have the quality of (easily, etc.) 
being kindled or taking fire, lo ad¬ 
mit of being kindled. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R., 
[>is tre »Abies» atentep ful sone, and 
brennep with lyjte leye. 

Bake, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. bake 11 2. 

Batter, f. the stem bat - »beat», 
as in OF. batre, Eng. bat , v., bat, 
sb. with freq. suffix -er. (NED). 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To strike with repeated 
blows; to beat continuously and vio- 
lently so as to bruise or shatter, 
c 1325—; to bruise, beat out of 
shape, or indent by blows or rough 
usage, 1697.—. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. batter 5). 

(1) Praed. obj. or stat. To 
become crushed, dinted, or defaced 
with blows (NED); also passively, 
to be battered, i. e. to be brought 
into a crushed or defaced condi- 
tion. Obs. 

1589 Bp. Andrewes Serm., AII 
our cups would batter with the tall. 

(2) Praed. obj. Se attrib. 
To admit of being battered, to 
yield to beating, to be malleable. 
Obs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc., 
Iron... if it be too cold .. will not 
batter under the Hammer. 

Beat, praed. obj. Se attrib.; 
see cat. G. 8. v. beat 11 1. 
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Bind, praed. 6c attrib. or 
praed. attrib.; see cat. A. s. v. 
bind II quot. 1838. 


Bleach, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. B. s. v. 
bleach II quots. 1823, 1865. 


Blot < blot sb. (earliest re- 
cord of the sb. c 1325). 

I. Praed. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. sense: To spot or stain 
with ink or other discolouring li- 
quid or matter; to blur. c 1440 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
blot 1 c). [To become blotted, 
contract a blot. (NED).] To bave the 
quality of (easily, etc.) being or be- 
coming blotted, to admit of being 
blotted. 

1860 Trbnch Serm. Westm. Abb., 
The soul in this resembling paper 
which, where it has been blotted once, 
however careful the erasure of the 
blot may have been, there more easily 
hlots and runs anew than elsewhere. 


Blunt < blunt, a. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To dull, or make less sharp 
(an edge or point). 1398— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) To 
admit of being blunted, to have the 
quality of (not etc.) being made or 

becoming dull of edge or point. 

1684 Buntar Pilgr., Its edges 
will never blunt. 


Boil, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat E. s. v. boil II quot. 1845. 

Break, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. G s. v. 
break II 1 quot. 1175. 


Breod, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. D. s. v. 
breed II, 1 quot. 1626. 


Button < button sb. (recorded 
in Eng. since c 1340.) < OF. boton 
(mod. F. bouton). 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To fästen (a garment) with 
buttons. Often with up. c 1440— 
II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. for refl. s. v. button 4) Of 
garments: To be capable, to admit, 

of being fastened (up) with buttons. 

1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb., If 
it had been tighter, 'twould neither 
have hooked nor buttoned. 

1839 New Monthly Mag., A 
jacket tbat buttons up close to the 
neck. 

1875 Besant & Rice Harp & 
Cr., It [the coat] buttons across the 
chest. 


Calefy, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or pr aed. attrib.; see cat. B s. v. 
calefy II quots. 1646, 1658. 

Clip < ME. clippen, at first 
northern and prob. f. ON. klippa. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To sheer (sheep), to cut off 
(their fleece or wool). c 1200—; 
cf. NED. s. v. clip 3. 

II. Praed. obj. 6c attrib. 
(NED. trans. s. v. clip 3 b). To 

yield on being clipped. 

1879 Wriohtson in CasselVs 
Techn. Educ. IV. There were .. 
sheep in the pen that would clip as 
much or more wool. 

Cook, perh. < cock sb. -c OE. 
coc(c), the domestic fowl. The verb re* 
presents a number of separate uses, 
which appear all to be derived, in 
one way or another, from the name 
of the fowl. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans- 
use: To tum up the brim of (a 
hat), esp. as a fashion of wearing 
it. 1663—. cf. NED. s. v. cock 5. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
cock 5 b). Of a hat: To be capable 
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of being cocked (handsomely, etc.) 
or to present a certain appearance 
when cocked. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood, 
Say your hat did not cock handsomely. 

Coin < OF. coignier, cungner 
to »strike» or stamp money, to 

mint, to coin, f. coin stamp, die. 
In English, with the changed sense 
of the sb., the notion, when ana¬ 
lysed, became ’to make coin, make 
into coin’. 

I. Pr aed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: To make (metal) into money; 
to convert into coin. c 1400 — . 
cf. NED. s. v. coin 2. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. coin 2 b). 
[To undergo coinage (NED)]. To ad- 
mit of being coined. 

a 1700 Dryden Epick Poetry, Met¬ 
al . . so soft that it will not coin 
wilhout alloy to härden it. 

Coke < coke sb. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 

convert (coal) into coke. 1804—. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 

praed. attrib. (NED. intr. for 

refl.). Of coal: To have the quality 
of (easily, not, etc.) being turned or 
tuming into coke, to admit of being 

turned into coke. 

1884 E. Ingersoll in Harper’8 
Mag., It will not coke. 

Combine,praed. obj.& attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. A s. v. 
combine II 1 quots. 1800, 1812. 

Commix, praed. obj.& attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. A s. v. 
commix II 2, quots. 1519, 1C75. 

Compare < OF. comperer (14 th 
c., comparer ) < L. comparäre, lit. 
’to pair together, couple, match, 
bring together’ f. compar like, equaL 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To speak of or represent 
as similar; to liken. Const. to. 
1375—; To mark or point out the 


similarilies and diiferences of (two 
or more things), to bring or place 
together (actually or mentally) for 
this purpose. Const with (or to) 
another; together. 1509—. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. for refl. s. v. compare 4 b). 
To admit of being compared with 
(with a favourable result) or lo 
present a certain aspect when com¬ 
pared with. In quot. 1450 we are 
perhaps concerned with the secon- 
dary sense: to vie ivith, to rival = 
praed. act. 

c 1450 Merlin , Tbei ben so fewe 
that thei may not compare with hem. 

1577 B. Googe Here8bach'8 Husb., 
In daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, 
the [turkey] Hennes may compare with 
either the goose, or the Pehen, and 
the Cocke farre excell them. 

1796 Macneill Will & Jean 
Poems, Wha wi’ Jeanie could compare V 

1876 Jevons Logic Prim., As 
athletes men cannot for a moment com¬ 
pare with horses or tigers or monkeys. 

Mod. This compares favourably 
with the inertness of England. — A 
landscape which will compare not un- 
favourably with the masterpieces ol 
the Dutch School. 

Compose < F. composer (12 th c.) 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To put together (parts or 
elements) so as to make up a 
whole; spec. in artistic use; To 
arrange artistically the elements of 
a landscape or painting. 1655— 
cf. NED. s. v. compose 8. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. for 
refl. s. v. compose 8 b). To admit 
of being grouped artistically; or also 
to present a certain aspect when 
composed with = to enter (well, etc.) 
into composition with. Only the 
latter sense, developed from the for¬ 
mer, is salient in quot. 

1828 Elmes Metr. Itnprov., The 
house ... composes well with the ad- 
joining mansions and small plantations. 
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Compound < ME. compounesi < 
OF. eompon(d)re , -pund re < L. 
compöriére to place or put together. 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns, 
sense : To combine (verbal elements) 
so as to make a compound word. 
1530— cf. NED. s. v. compound 
2 d. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (Not 
in NED.). To admit of being com- 
pounded (comfortably, etc ). 

1897 Ch. W. Bardslev Cur. of 
Purit. Nomenclaturc 77 ; the names 
intruduced from the Scriptures did not 
seem to compound comfortably with 
these terminatives. 

Concoot, praed. obj.Å: attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. concoct II. 

Conjoin, praed. obj. &attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. A. s. 
v. conjoin II 2. 

Construe < L. construb-e to 
pile together, build up. The cor- 
responding F. construire is a late 
word, but occurs in Palsgr. 1530 
in the grammatical use. 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns, 
sense: To analyse or trace the gram* 
matical construction of a sentence, 
etc. 1362— cf. NED. s. v. construe 3. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. con¬ 
strue 3 c.). Of a series of word6: 
To admit of grammatical analysis 
or interpretation. 

1851 J. H. Newman Cath. in 
Eng., Defmite dogma, intelligible ar¬ 
tides, formularies which would con¬ 
strue, a consistent ritual. 

Mod. This sentence will not 
construe; 1 can make nothing of it. 

Mod. H>s verses did not sean, 
and would barely construe. 

Convert, pra?d. ohj. A: attrib. 
or pra;d. stat.; see eat. A s. v. 
convert II 2 quots. 1554, 1820. 


Cook, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. cook II 2. 

Corrode, prmd. obj.&attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. B. s. v. 
corrode 11 quots. 1820, 1868. 

Count, < OF. cunlei', conter 
< L. computäre to calculate, reckon. 

I. Praed. act. or stat. Note 
the träns, senses: (1) To tell over 
one by one, to assign to (individ- 
ual objects in a collection) the 
numerals one, two, three, etc. so 
as to asccrtain their number; to 
enumerate, reckon up, etc. c 1325— 
(2) To include in the reckoning; 
to reckon in. 1526— (3) To 
esteem, reckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and so). 
Also with for (arch.), as. c 1325—. 
cf. NED. s. v. count 1, 2, 3. 

. II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
with passive sense (neuterpassive) 
s. v. count 12, 13, 14.) 

(1) Praed. obj. & attrib. 

(a) Gorresp. to sense 1 1: Of (the 
feet of) a verse: To tura out (in 

a specified way) wheu counted. 

1845 Blaekw. Mag., An un- 
impeachable verse, for it counts right. 

(b) Gorresp. to sense I, 2: To 
admit of being counted, to have the 
quality of (not) being counted or 

included in the reckoning. 

1892 Sir W. Harcourt in Daily 
Netcs, There is Bedfordshire. and Cam- 
bridgeshire .. and Somersetshire; but 
all these do not count! They like to 
leave out of account the 21 seats we 
won at the by-elections, but they do 
count upon a division. 

Mod. In this examination the 
flrst 250 marks do not count at all. 

(c) Gorresp. to sense I 3. [to 
count (as), (atnong).] 

(a> To admit of being count¬ 
ed among. 

1S74 Athenaum, This volume .. 
may count among the scarcest Works 
of its lime. 
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(fi) To turn out (so and so 
many) whencounted; also = ’proed. 
attrib., i. e. to be so and so many 
in number. 

1819 Byron Juan , They counted 
thirty. 

(y) To have the quality of 
being counted (as), to be of sucb 
a nature as to be counted as. 

1820 Hoyle's Games Impr., The 
carambole counts two. 

1850 Tennyson In Afem., They 
count as kindred souls. 

(d) Corresp. to sense 1 3 (to 
count (for) much, little, etc.): To 
admit of being counted for (much, 
etc.) 

1857 Buckle Civiliz., The lower 
classes can count for little in ftheir] 
eyes. 

(2) Pr aed. obj. (a) Corresp. 
to sense 1 3 (to count as). To 
be counted, considered, or reckoned 
as or among. 

1833 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk., 
First and last, we counted as eight 
children .. though never counting more 
than six living at once. 

(b) Corresp. to sense I 3 (to 
count (for) much, etc.): To be 
counted, considered, or reckoned 
as (being of much, etc. account). 
— This sense, still distinctly sa- 
lient, tends to be obscured so as 
to become equivalent to: »To be 
of much, etc. account» (= pr aed. 
attrib.) The latter sense is en- 
tirely predominant in quot. 1885. 
Quot. 1861 = praed obj. & attrib. 
= to be of such a quality that it 
should be counted (for nothing). 

18(51 Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf., Oxford ought to be the place ... 
where money should count for no¬ 
thing. 

1889 Jessopp Corning of Friars, 
High birth ... among the hauglity 
f Tast illians has always counted for a 
great deal. 
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— [1885 Proctor Whist, Many doubt 
whether good play really counts much 
at Whist.] 

C ram < OE. crammian < W.Germ. 
*krammöjan; cf. the strong vb. 
crimman to insert. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To fill (a receptacle) with 
more than it properly or conveni- 
ently holds; less strictly, to fill to 
repletion, fill quite full or överfull, 
c. 1000—. cf. NED. s. v. cram 1. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. with passive sense) 

To admit of being crammed. rare. 

a 1763 J. Byron Poems, The 
Coach was full as it could cram. 

Cross < cro88 sb. < Scand. 
kross < O Irish cros < L. crucem 
(ME. crois, sb. < OF. croiz). Ear- 
liest record of the verb, c 1340 
(Cursor Mundi); cf. croise vb. of 
Fr. origin. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 

senses: To draw a line across (an- 

other line or surface); to mark with 

lines or streaks athwart the surface, 

1703—; esp. farming: to cross- 

plough, e. g. 1859 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. f I have broken up 201 aeres, and 

have crossed 128 aeres. cf. NED. cross 
vb. 7. 

II. Praed. obj. Sc attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. cross 7 b.) To 

admit of being crossed-ploughed. 

1796 Hull Adv er tis er, The strong 
lands .. are much chiiled .. and will 
cross badly .. for want of dry winds. 

Cure < F. curer (in OF. to 
lake care of, to clean) < L. curäre to 
care for, take care of, cure, f. cura 
care. 

I. Praed. act. orcaus. Note 
the trans. senses: To heal, restore 
to health (a sick person of a dis- 
ease). Also fig. 1382—; To heal 
(a disease or wound). fig. to remedy, 
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rectify, remove (an 'evil of any 
kind). 15 th c.— 

II. Pr aed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refl. s. v. cure 6). 

(1) Praed. obj. or stat. Of 
a person: To be cured, to get well 

again. 06a. rare. 

1791 Gibbon Lett., I must either 
cure or die. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. To admit of being 
cured (with something); to have the 
quality of ceasing, disappearing (in 
consequence of something). Obs. rare. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. & Jul., One 
desparate greefe cures with anothers 
languish. 

Cut, found in end of 13 th c., 
and in common use since the 14 th 
c. Prob. native (cf. liowever M.Du. 
kutten to cut); no doubt connexion 
with Swed. kåta to cut, both hav- 
ing prob. as source an 0 Teut. 
slem, *kut*kot-. (cf. Noreen, 
Svenska Etym. 1897, 50). 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns, 
senses: (1) To make incision in or 
into, c 1275—; to make incision 
through, to sever, c 1300— (2) To 
cut out in the senses: (a) To fashion 
or shape by cutting (out of a piece). 
1551— (/ i ) Card-playing: To ex- 
clude from a game (of whist) by 
cutting an unfavourable card. 1771 
(in pass.) — cf. NED. s. v. cut I, 

II, 56 j & p. 

II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s. v. 
cut 13, 56 o, 56 p.) 

(1) Praid. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. in pass. sense), (a) To 
admit of being cut fwith a specified 
result, or in a specified manner). 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Alabaster 
culs very smooth and easy. 

l.S.‘5U De Quincey Casuist . Roman 
Meals , Who would 11 1 in k tliat a non- 
entity could cut into so many sonie- 
tliingsV 

éSymlefi: Pred. catog. and pred. change iti 


H. ti. Wells Stolen Bacillus 
(Tauchn.) 180. The damned stuff cuts 
like butter, he said. 

Mod. The cloth does not cut to 
advantage. 

(0) To yield when cut or 

shorn (as sheep). 

1854 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc., The 
Hampshiredowns .. cut a heavier fleece 
than the Southdowns. 

1858 Ibid., The half-breds cut 
less wool than the Shropshire Downs. 

(d) (NED. intr.) To admit of 

being cut out into shape. 

1829 Bone Manure, Rep. Don- 
caster Comm., The whole [manure].. 
will cut out like a jelly. 

1850 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc., Hay 
never cuts out so well as when it has 
been stacked from the field as fast 
as made. 


(2) Praed. obj. or refl. (NED. 
intr. orig. passive). To cut out. 
Card-playing: To be excluded, to 
exclude oneself from a game by 
drawing an unfavourable card. 


1780 Mad. D’Arblat Diary, Mrs. 
G—, having cut out atcards.. approach- 
ed us. 

1810 Sporting Mag., With the 
same pleasure that a gentleman who 
has cut out retums to a rubber. 

[1870 Mod. lioyle (Whist). The 
fifth and sixth players . . have the 
riglit to cut into the game when a 
rubber has been eomplcted by the 
first four players. Tliis operation is 
eflected by two players cutting out.) 


Demifte < demise sb. app. of 
AF. origin, formed as the fem. sb. 
from pa. pple. of desmettre, dnnHtre 
to send away. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
scnse: Late. To give, grant, convey, 
or transfer (an estate) by will or 
by lease. 1480— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) 
To be of such a quality that it 
should be demised, should pass hy 
bequcst or inheritance to. 

Bngiiiil). 1° 
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1823 Greville Mcm., Now arose 
a difficulty — whelher Lhe proporly 
of tbe late King demised lo lhe King 
or to the Crown. 

• 

Develop < F. développer , OF. 

desvoleper, desvelopper (whence an 
earlier Eng. form disvelop ). Ear- 
liest record of develop is from 1656. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. sense (in photogr.): To 
bring out and render visible (the 
latent image). 1845— cf. NED. s v. 
develop 5 b. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. for refl. 
s. v. develop 5 c.) Photogr. To 
admit of being developed (with a 
specified result), to have the quality 

of appearing (cleaner etc.). 

1861 Photogr. News Alm., A 
plate well washed.. developes cleaner 
than one washed insufficiently. 

Digest < L. digest - ppl. stem of 
digerllre to carry asunder, separate, 
divide, distribute, dissolve, digest. 

1. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To prepare (food) in the 
stomach and intestines for assimila¬ 
tion by the system. 1483— cf. 
NED. s. v. digest 4.. 

II. Prsed. obj. (NED. intr. for 
refl. s. v. digest 4 d.) 

(1) Prsed. obj. or stat. Of 
the food: To undergo digestion; to 
be digested, to come into a digested 
condition. 

[1586 Marlowe 1 st Pt. Tamburl., 
Fall to, and never may your meat 
digest.] 

1677 Hals Prim. Orig. Man, 
My Blood circulates. my Meat digests .. 
without any intention of mind to assist 
their actings. 

(2) Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. To admit of being 
digested; to have the quality of 
(easily, etc.) being brought or coming 
into a digested condition. 
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1574 Hyll Conject. Weather, 
Weatliers over olde are to be refused 
in ealing in that they .. smally nourish 
and hardly digest. 

1854—6 Patmore Ang el *n H.. 
The best [fare], Wanting this natural 
condiment . . will not digest. 

Ding, arch. or dial., frequent 
from the end of the 13 th c. (in 
later use chiefly northern), but not 
recorded in OE. Accord. to Björk¬ 
man (Scsmd. Loan-Words, 1902, 
207) ME. dingen, str. vb. not f. 
ON. dengja (<OTeut. *öanytcian) 
but from ODa. dinge (= OSw. 
diunga) (<OTeut *3inywan str. vb.) 

I. Praed. act. Note the trsms. 
sense: To knock, dash, or violently 
drive (a thing) in some direction, 
e. g. atcay , doum, in, out , off, over, 
etc. 13..— cf. NED. s. v. ding 4. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. neuter passive , as in a loaf 
thats eats badly’ s. v. ding 4 b). 

To admit of being driven. 

1786 Burns A Dream, But Facts 
are cheels that winna ding, An* downa 
be disputed. 

Mod.Sc. Prov., Facts are stubborn 
things; they’11 neither ding nor drive. 
[». e. they can neither be nioved by 
force as inert masses, nor driven like 
cattlel. 

Disolose, praed. obj. & attrib., 
or praed. obj., or refl.; see cat A. 
s. v. disclose II 2. 

Disentangle, praed. obj. & 
attrib. or praed. attrib. (quot. 
1607); see cat A. s. v. disentangle 

II 2. 

Disfigure < OF. desfigurer < L. 
dis- + figuräre to figure. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. 
Note the trans. sense: To mar the 
figure or appearance of, destroy 
the beauty of, to deform, deface. 
c. 1374 — 
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II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
disfigure 4). To have the quality 
of (not) being disfigured or be- 

coming misshapen. Obs. 

a 1618 Sylvester Quadrains of 
Pibrac , The right Cube’s Figure . . 
Whose quadrat flatnesse never doth 
disfigure. 

Display < OF. despleier (-plier, 
-ployer) < L. displicäre to scatter, 
disperse, (in late and med. L.) to 
unfold. 

I. Praed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: To unfold, expand, spread 
out, to unfurl (a banner, sail). Now 
obs. exc. in sense To unfold to 
view’ (a banner or the like), 
c 1330- 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. for ref. s. v. display 1 a). 

To admit of being unfolded to view. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lavaterus 1 Ohostes 
åc Spir., When . . their ensignes will 
not displaie abroade but fold about 
the stander-bearers heads. 

Dissolve, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. B s. v. 
dissolve II, quots. 1592, 1718, 1873. 

Drain, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. C s. v. 
drain II 2. 

Dramatize < Gr. dyapa, ÖQa/nai- 
drama + ize. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To convert into a drama, 
lo put into dramatic form. 1780— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass.) To admit 

of dramatization. 

1819 Scott Fam. Lett., The 
present set . . will not dramatize. 

1836 New Monthly Mag., The 
story would dramatize admirably. 

Draw, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or (sometimea) praed. attrib.; see 
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cat. E s. v. draw II 1 a (quot. 
1703) and (i quot. 1660; 1 b; 2 a 
(quots. [1893], 1794, 1856); 3. 

Dress < OF. dresser to arrange 
< L. *directiäre f. directus. ME. 
dressen recorded in 14 th c. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trams, 
senses: (1) To treat or prepare 
(things) in some way proper to 
their nature or character, to subject 
to processes requisite for cleamsing, 
purifying, trimming, smoothing, etc. 
1480— (2) Specific and technical 
use: To prepare for use of food, by 
making ready to cook, or by cooking. 
13..— cf. NED. s. v. dress 11, 13. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. = passive s. v. dress 
11 b, 13a). (1) To admit of being 
dressed (with a specified result, in 
quot. 1802) or (in quot. 1802) 
to present a certaun aspect when 
dressed. 

(a) Corresp: to sense I 1. 

1802 Naval Chron., A rove-ash 
oar that will dress clean and light, is 
too pliant. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. & Schm ., 
It was a hard . . stone, but dressed 
readily to pick and hammer. 

(b) Corresp. to sense I 2. 

1806 Culina , This disli will dress 
very well with the cheese of our own 
country. 

1858 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 
Potatoes so grown . . dress badly.. 

(2) To weigh when dressed. 

1895 Daily News. The sheep .. 
should dress about 75 Ibs. each. 

Drink < OE. drincan - OS. 
drinkan, OHG. trinchan, ON. drekka 
(Sw. dricka), Goth. drigkan < 
OTeut. • drinkan. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To take (liquid) into the 
stomach, to swallow down, imbibe, 
quaff c 1000— 
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II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. drink 15). To 
have a specified flavour when drunk. 

1607 Heywood Wom. kildewith 
Kindncsse Epil., The wine . . drunk 
too flat. 

1697 Dampier Voy., It drinks brisk 
and cool. 

1758 L. Temple Sketches , The 
Burgundy drinks as flat as Port. 

Drive, prsed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. C s. v. drive II 2. 

Dry, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
or prsed. attrib.; see cat. B s. v. 
dry II quot. 1300. 

Dulcify < L. dtdcificäre. f. dulcis 
sweet. Cf. F. dulcifier. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the träns, 
sense: Old Chem.: To wash the 
soluble salts out of a substance; 
to neutralize the acidity of. 1610— 
1789. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. ((NED. intr. for 
pass.) To have the quality of being 
or becoming dulcified under certain 
conditions. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s 
Course Chym., The oftner it is sub- 
limed, the more it does dulcify, and 
becomes proper to apply to flesh, 
where we would gently corrode. 

Dye < OE. déagian < OTeut. 
*dauyöjan. f. déag, dye, sb. 

I. Prsed. act. or caus. 

Trans.: To tinge with a colour or 
hue; to colour, stain. a 1000— 

II. Prsed. obj. éc attrib. 

(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. dye 3). 
To take a colour or hue (well or 
badly) in the process of dyeing 

(NED.). To admit of being dyed 
(with a favourable result) or to 

assume a certain aspect when dyed. 


Mod. This material dyes very 

well. 

Eat < OE. etan = OS. etan, 
OHG. ettan, ON. eta (Sw. äta), 
Gotb. itan < OTeut. *etan. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the 
general trans. sense: To consume 
for nutriment. c 825— 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. with passive force 
(chiefly with ad}, or adv.) s. v. eat 
5). To have a certain consistence 
or flavour when eaten (NED.) 

1601 Shaks. All’8 Well , Like one 
of our French wither’d peares . . it 
eates drily. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts, 
Being dressed they eat like Barbles. 

1682 J. Collins Making Salt 
Eng. A Chine of this Beef . . Eat 
with a savour like Marrow. 

1766 Goldsm. Vicar W. xvi. If 
the cakes at tea ate short and crisp 
they were made by Olivia. 

Endue, indue < OF. enduire 
(also in semi-learned form induire) 
< L. indncére. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: Of a hawk: In early use, 
app. = to put over, t. e. to pass 
(the food contained in the gorge) 
in to the stomach; in later use, to 
digest. (From 16 th c. also To endue 
her gorge, her meat.) Obs. 1430— 
1721 cf. NED. s. v. endue 2. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
endue 3) [To be digested (NED.)]. 
To admit of being digested, to have 
the quality of (easily, etc.) being 
brought or coming into a digested 
condition. Obs. rare. 

c 1575 Perfect Bk. for kepinge 
Sparhawkes, Meates wc*' endew sonest 
and maketh the hardest panell. 

Entangle, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
or prsed. attrib.; see cat A s. v. 
entangle II quot. 1673. 
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Erase < L. érds- ppl. stera of 
crädére. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
scrape or rub out (anything written, 
engraved, etc.); to effaee, expunge, 
obliterate. 1605—; also transf. and 

fy¬ 
ll. Praed. obj. & attrib. 

(NED. in quasi-jj<w«tv use). To 

admit of being erased. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev., Things, 
which lie very black in our Earth’s 
Annals, yet which will not erase there- 
from. 

Even < OE. efnan, also ge- 
efn(i)an f. ef en even, a. = to make 
even. Cf. Goth. ga-ibnjan, OHG. 
ebanön, ON. iafna. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 

sense: To liken, compare. Obs. exc. 

dial. c 950— cf NED. even. 6. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 

(NED. intr. s. v. even 7). To admit 

of being compared (with a favour- 

able result). Obs. 

c 1230 Hali Meid., 19 Hare weden 
ne mahen euenen to hare. 

a 1240 Satoles Warde in Cott. Hom., 
Helle is . . ful of brune uneuenlich, 
for ne mei nan eordlich fur euenin 
f>er towart. 

Evolve, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. obj.; see cat. D. s. v. 
evolve II 1. 

Exchange < OF. eschangier (mod. 
F. échanger ) < late L. excambiäre. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To change away; to 
dispose of (commodities, possessions, 
etc.) by exchange or barter; to 
give, relinquish, or lose (something) 
whilst receiving something else in 
return. 1484— (2) To give and 
receive reciprocally; to make an 
exchange of, to interchange; 1602 —. 
cf. NED. s. v. exchange 1, 2. 
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II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
exchange 4). Of coin, etc.: To ad¬ 
mit of being exchanged for , to have 
the quality of being received as an 
equivalent for , to have the same 
value as. 

[1776 Adam Smith W. N., In 1695.. 
the value of the silver coin was not 
kept up by the gold coin; a guinea 
then commonly exchanging for thirty 
shillings ot the wora and clipt silver.] 

1890 Sat. Rev., An English sover- 
eign exchanged a little while ago for 
thirteen rupees. 

—1848 Mill Pol. Econ., Demand 
and supply always rush to an equi- 
librium, but the condition of stahle 
equilibrium is when things exchange 
for each other according to their cost 
of production. 

Exhibit, praed. obj. & attrib., 
or praed. obj., or refl., or exist.; 
see cat. A s. v. exhibit II. 

Extinguish, praed. obj. «fc 
attrib. or praed. attrib. (or elsc 
praed. obj. or exist.); see cat. D 
s. v. extinguish II 1. 

Extirp, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. D. s. v. extirp II. 

Fasten < OE. fcestnian — OS. 
fastnon, OHG. fastinön, festinön, 
to make firm, bind fast, (cf. Sw. 
fastna, intr. to stick fast). 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To make fast (in various 
senses of the adj. fast), a 900— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. fasten 2 b)’ To 
admit of being fastened. Quot. 1730 
also = praed. attrib. (to have the 
quality of (easily. etc.) sticking fast 
to a thing). 

1730 A. Gordon Maffei'8 Amphith., 
The rough part of them fastens very 
well with Mörtar. 
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1908 G. K. Chesterton The man 
i oho i oas Thursday (Tauchn.) ch XIV, 
280. The Thursday costume is quite 
warm, sir. It fastens up lo the chin. 

Fire, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
or pr sed. attrib.; see cat. B s. v. 
fire 11 1 quot. 1774. 

Fix, pr sed. obj. & attrib. 
or pr sed. attrib., see cat A s. v. 
fix II quot. 1748. 

Foil, pr sed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. C. s. v. foil II quot. 1639. 

Fold < Angl .faldan, VfS.fealdan 
= OHG. f altan, ON. falda , Goth. 
falpan. < OTeut *falpan. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To arrange (a piece of 
cloth, a surface, etc.), so Ihat one 
portion lies reversed over or along- 
side another; to double or bend 
over upon itself. c 888— (2) To 
bend, bow (the body or limbs). 
Obs. a 1300 — a 1605; cf. NED. 
fold 1, 4. 

II. Prsed. obj. (cf. NED. s. v. 
fold 1 e, 4 b.) 

(1) Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr.) To be capable of being 
folded. Quot. 1398 also = prsed. 
attrib., i. e. to have the quality of 
yielding to pressure so as to become 
folded. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. 
That cassia is best that brekyth not 
soone but bendyth and foldeth. 

1793 Smbaton Edystone L. t 
Having a joint in the middle, it folds. 

(2) Prsed. obj., or re fl., or 
act. (NED. intr. for refl.) Of the 
body or limbs: To bend, crook, 
double up, to fold itself, to be 
folded. Obs. 

(13 . . Maximon in Rel. Ant., 
Care and kunde of elde Maketh mi 
body folde, That y ne mai stonde 
upright.] 


(1393 Langl. P. Pl., The fyngres 
|>al freo beo to foldeu and to clycuhen.) 

c 1460 Totoneley Myst., My legys 
tiiay fold, my fyngers ar chappyd. 

Found, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
or prsed. attrib.; see cat. D. s. v. 
found 2 quot. 1837. 

é 

Fracture < fracture sb. < F. 
fracture < L. fractura. 

I. Prsed. act. or caus. Trans.: 
To cause a fracture in, esp. a bone, 
etc.; to break the continuity of; lo 
crack. 1803— 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. (NED. intr. for refl.) 
[To suffer fracture, to break NED.]. 
To have the quality of being broken 
or breaking (in a specified manuer). 

18 . . Science IV The imple- 
ments . . are of sandstone (or] quart- 
zite, neither of which fractures properly 
when subjected to heat. 

Freckle < freckle sb. alteration 
of frecken < ON. frecknur pl. (Sw. 
fräknar pl.) 

I. Prsed. caus. Trans.: To 
cover with freckles or spots. 1613 — 
II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. To have the quality 
of (easily, not, etc.) being marked 
with freckles or getting freckles. 

1842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle's 
Conf., Those fair complexions, they 
freckle so. 

1889 Anstey Pariah, You know 
I never freckle. 

Fry, prsed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. fry quot. 1583. 

Fur, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
or prsed. attrib.; see cat. B s. v. 
fur II quots. 1706, mod. 

Gild < OE. g yldan (found in 
pa. pple. gegyld ), otherwise only in 
the combinations be-, ofergyldan, 
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- ON. gglla < OTeut. *yulf>jien < 
gul /m-gold. 

1. Pr aed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sen ses: To cover entirely or par- 
lially with a thin layer of gold. 
13..— Alch. To impregnate (a 
liquid) with gold. Obs. 1460— cf. 
NED. s. v. gild 1, 2. 

11 . Praed. obj. 8c attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s v. gild 2). 
Alch. [To be impregnated with gold 
(NED.)] To admit of being gilded. 
Oi>$. 

1666 Boyle Orig. For mes & 
tfual., 1 dropp’d into the Yellow 
Liquor aflbrded me by the Elevated 
<iold. a convenient quantity of clean 
runni ng Mercury, whicli was imme- 
diately colour’d with a Golden eolour’d 
Fil me. and shaking it to and fro. till 
the Menstruum would guild no more, 
wheu [etc.]. 

Glue < gitte sb.< OF. glu<\siie 
L. glut-em , glus , glue. Gf. F. gitter. 

1 . Praed. act. Trans.: To 
join or fasten with glue, etc., 13..—; 
transf. and fig. To fix or attach 
lirmly (as if by gluing), c 1384— 

II. Praed. obj. 8c attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
gitte 3 b). To admit of being fastened 
by glue (NED.); to havc the quality 
of (easily, etc.) being glued orsticking 
fast to a thing). 

1664 Evelyn Sylva, It is ob- 
*-erv'd that Oak will not easily glue 
to other Wood. 

Graft, variant of graff vb. arch. 
< gra/f sb. <0F. grafe semi-popular 
ad. late L. graphium < Gr. 

I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
insert (a shoot from one tree) as 
a graft into another tree. 1483—; 
transf. and fig. 1531 — 

II. Praed. obj. 8c attrib. 
,NED. intr. for refl. s. v. graft 
I c). To admit of being grafted. 
Ouot. 1894 = to have such a quality 
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that it should be grafted on (a thing). 
rare. 

1884 Horner Florence., The 
Florentine artist.. only adopted tliose 
principles whicli grafted niost readily 
on his preconceived ideas. 

1894 Forum (U. S.) If possible, 
the theine should graft on lo a vigorous 
and well grown stock of native interesl. 

Grind < OE. grindan str. vb. 
The word is wanting in the other 
Teut. languages (yet, cf. Du. gren - 
den (rare), grinden wk. vb.). 

I Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To reduce to small particles 
or powder by crushing between two 
hard surfaces; esp. to make (grain) 
into meal or flour in a mill.c. 1000— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. in quasi-passive sense 
with. adj. complement or adv.; s. 
v. grind 1, e). Predicated of grain: 
To admit of being ground (fine, etc.) 
or to present a certain aspect (fine, 
etc.) when ground. No quots. given 
in NED. 

Groove < groove sb. < early 
mod. Du groeve sulcus, fossa, scrobs.’ 
= G. grube , Goth. gröba. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To cut a groove or grooves 
in; to provide with grooves. To 
groove into: to fit into by means 
of a groove (recorded 1808). 1686— 

II. Praed. obj. 8c attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) [To be 
fitted as into a groove (NED.)]. To 
admit of being fitted into , to fit 
into, rare. 

1886 C. Girbon Clare of Clares - 
mede. Sheldon adjoined Winston, and 
would groove into that estate nicely. 

Group <group sb. Cf. F .grouper 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To make a group of, to 
place in a group teith (somethingK 
Also to group together. 1754— (2) 
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To dispose (colours, figures, etc.) 
with due regard to their mutual 
relations and subordination so as to 
form a harmonious whole. 1718— 

II. Praed. obj & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. for 
refl.) To admit of being grouped 
(without disharmony) or to present 
a certain aspect when grouped with. 
Hence the alternative oscillating 
sense ’to suit toeU or ill with’, the 
only sense salient in quot. 1871. 

1820 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev., Massinger is so much inore mo¬ 
dern Ihan the other writers noticed in 
this lecture, that they do not groupe 
well together. 

1871 Frbeman Norman Conq., 
The proud polygonal keep of the fort- 
ress still groups well with the soaring 
towers. 

Handle < OE. handlian = OHG. 
hantalön to take or feel with the 
hands; deriv. of hand sb. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To subject to the action of 
the hand or hands: in earlier use, 
esp., to touch or feel with the hands, 
to pass the hand over, stroke with 
the hand; later, to take hold of, 
tum over, etc., in the hand, to 
employ the hands on or about. 
c 1000— 

11. Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl. s. v. handle 
1 b.) To have a (specified) feel, 
behaviour, action, etc. when handled. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Hop-garden, If they handle moist or 
clammy when you squeeze them they 
are fit to bag. 

1847 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc., The 
wheat. .. soon handles cpld and damp. 

1881 Greener Gun, If the bal- 
ance is not the same, they will handle 
as if of different bends. 

Harrow < harrow sb. < ME. 
harwe , answering to an OE. *hearwe 
or *hearge. 


I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To draw a harrow over; to 
break up, crush, or pulverize with 
a harrow. a 1300 - 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for passive s. v. harrow 
1 c.) Of land: To admit of being 
harrowed (with a specified result} 
or to present a certain aspect when 
harrowed. 

1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc ., It 
fsoil] never failed . . to harrow down 
as mellow as possible. 

Hatch, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E s. v. hatch II quot. 1888. 

Heckle < heckle sb., a parallel 
form (<0E. *hecel) of hackle sb. 

I Praed. act. Trans.: To 
dress (flax or hemp) with a heckle. 
c 1440— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl.) To admit of 
being heckled (with a specified result) 
or to present a‘certain aspect when 
heckled. 

1738 P. Lindsa y Interest Scot., 
This Kind of Lint heckles away almost 
to notbing, and is indeed in Appear- 
ance very fine. 

Hook < hook sb. < OE. höc. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To lay hold of or grasp 
with a hook; to make fast, attach, 
or secure with a hook or hooks, 
or in the manner of a hook; to 
connect or fasten together with 
hooks (and eyes). 1611 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl.) To admit 
of being hooked. cf. NED. s. v. 
hook 5 (where, however, this inter¬ 
pret. of the quot. is not given). 

1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb.. It 
it had been tighter ’twould neither 
have hooked nor buttoned. 
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Humeot, now rare < L. hu~ 
mer tå re f (h)umectus moist, wel. 

i. Praed. act. or caus. Trans.: 
To moisten, wet. 1531 — 

11. Praed obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) [To 
become humid or moist. NED ] 
To admit of being humected or to 
have the quality of (easily etc.) being 
made or becoming moist. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’8 
Chym., This Salt .. . easily humects 
and dissolves into a liquor. 

Incorporate, praed. obj. & 
attrib. or praed attrib.; see cat. 
A s. v. incorporate II 3. 

Identify, p raed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. ident.; see cat. D s. v. 
i detUify II 1 

Indurate < L. indurät-, ppl. 
stem of L. induräre to make hard. 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Note 
the trans. sense: To make (a sub- 
stance) hard. 1594— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) To ad¬ 
mit of being hardened (quot. 1646); 
or to have the quality of being 
made or becoming bard (by some 
agency) (quot. 1626). 

1626 Bacon Sylva, This sheweth 
that Bodies doe ... by the Coldnesse 
•jf Ihe Quick-siluer, Indurate. 

1646 Sir. T. Browne Pseud. Ep., 
That plants and ligneous hodies may 
indurate under water . . . we have ex¬ 
periment in Coralline. 

Inflame, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. B s. v. 
infi/ime II 1 quot. 1794. 

Irwtance, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. instame II. 

Intflffningle, praed. obj. & 
attrib. or praed. attrib.; see cat. 
A. s. v. intenningle II quot. 1626. 
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Intermix, praed. obj. «fc attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see cat. A s. v. 
intermix 11 2 quot. 1846. 

Interpret < F. interpreter , or 
immed. ad. L. interprctäri to ex- 
plain, expound, translate, under¬ 
stand, also in pass. sense, to be 
explained, mean, f. inlerpres, -pret¬ 
ern an agent, explainer, expounder, 
translator, dragoman. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To expound the meaning of 
(sometliing abstruse or mysterious); 
to render (words, writings, an auth- 
or, etc ) clear or explicit; to elu- 
cidate; to explain. 1382 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
interpret 4). To signify,mean (NED.); 
also, to have the quality of being 
interpreted in a particular way. Obs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon., Sophi by 
all likelyhood was giuen him wilh 
regard to his reformed profession, as 
the word interprets. 

Keep < late OE. cépan : no 
. related words known in the cog- 
nate langs.; ulterior etymology un- 
known. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) With adjectival (or oth- 
er) complement: To preserve, main- 
tain, retain, or cause to continue, 
in some specihed condition, action, 
or course. c 1340—. (2) With 

adverbs as complements: To keep 
atcay, in the naut. sense: to cause 
to sail off the wind or to leeward. 
1805—. (3) To keep doum in the 

sense: to hold down; to hold in 
subjection or under control; to re- 
press. 1581— cf. NED. s. v. keep 
24, 46 c, 48 a. 

II. Pried. obj. (cf. NED. s. 
v. keep 39 b, 41, 46 c, 48 e). 
(1) Gorrespond. to sense II. (a) 
Praed. obj. & attrib. or praed. 
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attrib. (NED. intr.) («) VVith 
adjectival compleinent: To have the 
quality of remaining or continuing 
in a specified condition, etc., also, 
to ad mit of being kept in a specified 
condition, etc. 

c 1000 Acc-Bk. W. Wray in An- 
tiquary, This .. . will kepe but one 
yeare good. 

1825 New Monthly Mag., It will 
keep sweet a very long lime. 

(fl) YVithout any specifying 
compleinent: To admit of being re¬ 
served (in its proper condition) for 
another occasion, to have the qua- 
lity of remaining in its proper con¬ 
dition. Also fig. cf. quot. 1889. 

1026 Bacon Sylva, Grapes ... il 
is reported .. . will keep better in a 
vessel half full of wine, so tliat the 
grapes touch not the wine. 

1705 Lett. in Chr. Wordsworth 
SchoUc Academ., Wben he is to be 
buried I can’t tell, but they say he 
can’t keep long. 

1817 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest , 
He brought hotne more venison tlian 
would keep in the bot weather. 

1889 Doyle Micah Clarke, Your 
story, however, can keep. 

(2) Correspond. to sense 1, 

2 3 

(a) Prajd. obj., or refl., or 
a c t. To keep atoay-naut. (NED. 
intr.) To be kept away, to sail oflf 
the wind or to leeward. 

1875 Bedkord Sailor’8 Pocket- 
Bk., If the vessel keeps away (from 
the wind’s eye] 5 points, she must 

sleam. etc. 

$ 

(b) Praed. obj. or act. To 
keep down (NED. intr.) = To be 
kept down; to remain low or sub- 
dued; to be inactive. 

|NS9 Mary E. ('arter Mm . Sc- 
vem . Praying tliat the wind would 
keep down for a few bours. 

Kill, supposed to reprcsent an 
OE. type *cyllan , conjecturally re- 
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ferred to au O Teut. *kufjan, ab- 
laut-variant of *kivaljun, whence OE. 
cwellan to quell. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To put to death, to deprive 
of life; to slay, slaughter. c 1330 — 

II. Praed. obj. <fc attrib. (NED. 
intr. in passive sense s. v. kill 2 e). 

(1) To admit of being killed 
(well, etc.) 

1857 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc.. On 
im|uiry of hutchcrs . . 1 find tliat ouc 
cliaractcristic of a beast wliich kills 
well, is to have a little stoinach. 

(2) Of an animal: To yiehl 
(so much meal) when killed. 

1808 Whitby Gaz., I saw the 
cow in the slaugliter-house... She 
killed 31 stones. 

Kithe, Kythe, now Sc. and 
north. dial. <■ OE. cydatt (f. kunfto- 
known) to make known in words, 
to announce, = OS. kildian, OHG. 
chundian , ON. kynna < OTeut. 
*ktmj>jan. 

I. Praid. act. Notc the trans. 
senses: To make known (by action, 
appearance, etc.), to manifest, c. 
1175—; to make manifest to the 
sight, to show, 1297 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib., or 
pra;d. obj., or refl. (NED. intr. 
for refl. s. v. kithe 2) To be seen 
or percepted by sight, to admit of 
being seen or percepted, to show 
itself. 

a 1300 Ctirsor M., Luken lune a t 
|>e end will kitli. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot., The 
langer av the better it did kytli. 

1585 Paper8 Jas. Carmichael, 
Our truc humility slia.ll appear, and 
the fruit of our forining to thal work 
kythe. 

1821 Gai.t ^4nn. Parish. A kindlv 
<pirit. whieb would sometimes kythe 
ili uclioiis ot cl ta rit y. 
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Laoe < OF. lacier (F. lucer ) < 
populär L. *laciäre to ensnare, f. 
*lacintn , (L. laqueum) a noose. 

I. Praed. act. Note the träns, 
senses: (1) To fästen or tighten 
with, or as witli, a lace or string; 
lo lie on; to fasten the lace of. In 
mod. use spec. to fasten or tighten 
(boots, stays, etc.) with a lace or 
laces. a 1225— (2) To mark as 
with (gold or silver) lace or em- 
broidery; to diversify wilh streaks 
of colour. 151)2 —; cf. NED. s. v. 
lace 1, 6. 

II. Praed. obj. attrib. (NED. 
inlr. (quasi-/#i&?) s. v. lace 2 c.) 
To admit of being fastencd or tight- 
ened with laces. 

1794 Wolcot Wks., 8he wailing, 
in niost piteous case, Of stubhorn stays 

— that would not lace. 

1888 P. FurnivalP/ii/s.. Training, 
Slioes . . . should .. lace from the loc, 
as high up the foot as is possible. 

Lap, praed. obj. <fc attrib.; 
see cat. A s. v. lap II 2. 

Lat her < OE. % l\edran, lédran 

- ON leydra < O Teut. *laufirman 
f. *laupro(tn) lather sb. From the 
16 th c. the word has been assi- 
milated in form to the sb. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
scnse: To cover with or as with a 
lather; to wash in or with a lather. 
c 950— 

11. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. in quasi-passive sense s. v. 
lather 1 c). To admit of being 
lathered (with a specified result). 
Obs. 

[1691 Phil. Trans. XVII [They| 
put Ihem over a Fire till they are more 
than Hlood-warm; whicli will make 
them [skins] ladder and scour per- 
fectly clean). 

Lead < OE. l&dan = OS. léd- 
jan, OHG. leiten, ON. leida, (Sw. 
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leda) = 0. Tcut. *laidjun, causalivc 
of *lvpan str. vb., OE. lipan to go, 
travel. 

I. Praed. act. Nole the trans. 
senses: (1) To go before or along- 
side and guide by direct or indircct 
contact. 971— (2) To draw or 
pass (a rope, etc.) over a pulley, 
through a hole, etc. 1869—; bul 
the general sensc lo guide the 
course or direction of (somethiug 
flexible) is recorded since c 1050. 
cf. NED. s. v. lead 4. 8 b. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (1) 
(NED. intr. quasi-passive s. v. lead 
4 d). To admit of, to submil lo 
being led. 

1607 Mabkham Caval., Till hee 
be so tame . . that he will leade vppc 
and downe quietlye. 

1842 Soott Piratc, My mester 
may lead, but he winna drive. 

1887 I. R. Lady'8 Ranchc Life 
Montana, In the morning the pupils 
[colLs] have learnt their lesson, and 
will lead anywhere. 

(2) (NED. intr. s. v. lead 8 c). 
Naut. Of a rope: To admit of being 
’led\ (fair, etc.). 

[1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-Bk., 
Fair-lead, is applied to ropes as suf- 
fering the least friction in a block, 
when they are said to lead fair.] 

Lead < lead sb. < OE. lead - 
MLG. löd , MHG löt < O. Teut. 

*laudo(m). 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To cover with lead. c 1440- 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
lead 8) Of a gun-barrel: To have 
the quality of (quickly etc.) being 
made or becoming foul with a 

coating of lead. 

1881 Ureener Gun, The barrel 
also leads very quickly. 

Leam, dial.\ belongs to leam 
sb. the husk of a nut. 
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I. Praed. act. Trans.: To 
free nuts from Iheir husks. 1788 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) Of 
nuts: To admit of being leamed; 
accord. to NED. — to separate easily 
from the husks = praed. attrib. 

1846 Brockett, N. C. Words, It 
leams well. 

Let, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. let II quot. 1855. 

Lift, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. G s. v. lift II 2. 

Load < load sb. < OE. läd 
way, course, journey, conveyance= 
OHG. leita, ON. leib waycOTeut. 
*laidö. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To put a load on or in; to 
charge teith a load. 1503— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
attrib. (NED. intr. for refl. s. v. 
load 1 b). Of a vehicle: [To fill with 
passengers NED.], To have the qual- 
ity of being loaded (well, etc.), to 
have plenty of passengers. 

1832 Exatniner , Last week the 
coach travelled nearly empty .. [Now] 
the coach loads better than ever. 

1893 Times , This coach always 
loads well. 

Lock, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E s. v. lock II 2. 

Lower < lower a., the compa- 
rative of lote a. < ON. låg-r (Sw. 
låg). 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To let down gradually; to 
haul down (a sail, flag). 1659 —; 
To bring down in rank, station, or 
estiination, to degrade, dishonour. 
1771— cf. NED. s. v. loteer 1, 5. 


II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s.v. 
loteer 2, 5 b). (1) Praed. obj. & 
attrib.: (NED. intr.) Naut. Of a 
yard: To admit of being let down. 

1727 Philip Quartl , The main 
yard could not fower. 

(2) Praed. obj. or attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl.) To be brought 
down (to come down) in rank, 
station, or estimation. 

1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall, 
Thou shalt lower to his level day by 
day. 

Make < OE. macian = OHG. 
mahhön , app. f. *mako- fit, suitable. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To bring into existence 
by construction or elaboration. OE. 
— Note the constr. ’to make a 

thing out of ( a thing), c 1175—cf. 
c 1000 AClfric Gen. xxvii, 9 Bring 
mö tw& betstan tyccenu, h®t ic 
maci3e mete |nnum faeder pär of. 

(2) Gonst. into. To convert by pro¬ 
cess of manufaeture or otherwise 
into something else. 1583—; (3) To 
make up: (a) To make (a garment, 
etc.) by fitting and sewing pieces of 
material cut out for the purpose; 
to make (cloth) into clothing. 1672—; 
(l 3) To get (a horse, etc.) into 
good condition for selling; to fatten. 
1794—; cf. NED. s. v. make 1, 50, 
96 f (b), 96, i (e). 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. materiae (in quots. II 1). 
(cf. NED. s. v. make 27 b, 50, 96 f 
(c), 96, i (e).) 

(1) (NED. trans.) To admit of 
being made into. 

1592 Kyd Sp. Trag., Doost thou 
think to liue till his olde doublet will 
make thee a new trusse? 

1598 Shaks. Mcrry W. t An old 
Cloake makes a new lerkin. 

1787 Beckforu Lett. fr. Italy, 
They frogs] make a good soup, ami 
not a >atl frieassée. 
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(2) (NED. intr. for passive). 
To bave the quality of being made 
into. 


1893 Illustr. Sport. & Dr am. 
News, A little corner flap-table which 
makes into a good-sized square when 
the flap is up. 


(3) (NED. quasi-/KW5ir«). Of 
clotb: To admit of being made up 
(with a specified result) or to pre¬ 
sent a certain aspect when made up. 


1861 Mrs H. Wood E. Lynne , 
Her striped silk, turned, will make up 
as handsome as ever. 

1892 Sat. Rev., It is a modest, 
unobtrusive stone, and makes up so 
well with diamonds, that (etc ). 


( 4 ) (NED. intr. for pass.) To 
turn out (in a specified way), to 
weigh when madet</> (». e. fattened). 

1867 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc ., If they 
|fowls] bave been 'sent along’ with 
Indian corn (etc.) . . they will make 
up to nearly 2 Ibs. heavier. 


Malt < malt sb. < OE. me al t = 
OHG. malz, Sw. malt. 

I. Pr aed. a c t. Note the träns, 
sense: To convert (grain) into malt. 
c 1400- 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr.) Of grain: To admit of being 
malted (well, etc..) 

1766 Compl. Farmer, Old barlcy 
mixed with that of the last harvest, 
does not malt well. 

1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm., 
Scotch barley . . does not malt well. 


Manage, recorded earlier than 
the cognate manage sb., and prob. 
directly ad. It. maneggiare to handle 
esp. to manage or train (horses) = 
Sp. manejar , F. manier < vulgär 
L. *manidiåre, f. L. manus. 

I. Pra‘d. act. Note the trans. 
senso: To conduct or carry on (a 
husiness. Hc.\ to conlrol tho coursr 


of (affairs) by one’s own action. 
1579— cf. NED. manage 3. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. (quasi-/xj&s.) s. v. manage 3 e). 
To admit of being managed (well, 
etc). 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of Netrs, 
Is't a Cleare husinesse? will it mannage 
well? My name must not be vs’d eLse. 

Manufacture <manufacture, sb. 
(recorded since 1567) < F. manu¬ 
facture. Cf. F. manufacturer. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: To work up (material) into 
forms suitable for use. 1083—; 
To make or fabricate from material; 
to produce by labour (now esp. on 
a large scale) 1755— 

II. Praed. obj. <&attrib. (NED. 
intr. s. v. manufacture 4). To per- 
mit of being manufaclured (well, 
etc.). 

1763 Museum Runt irum, The 
flax thus managed dresscs and manu- 
factures much better. 


Math < mash, sb. < masc, max 
in compounds, corresponding to 
late MHG., mod. G. rneisch = crush- 
ed grapcs for wine-making, in- 
fused malt for beer. The earliest 
forms of the verb appear to point 
to an OE. *mäscan, (< *maiskjan) t 
cf. G. rneisch en, Sw. mäska. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To beat into a soft mass; 
to crush, pound, or smash to a 
pulp. a 1250— 

II. Pra?d. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. s. v. mash 2 d). To admit 
of being crushed or pounded. 

1N77 Le ('onte Klein. Geol., 
The lower onc |laminatioii lim*] . . . 
consists of coarse sand whirh could 
not mash, and thcrefore lias heeu 
llinnvn inlo fol«ls. 
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Measure < F. mesurer f. me~ 
sure measure sb. cf. L. mensurure. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To ascertain or determine 
the spatial magnitude or quantity 
of (something). a 1340— cf. NED. 
measure 2. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. in pass. sense s. v. measure 
2 i). To admit of measurement 
(NED.). To admit of being measured 
(with a specified result) or to take 
up a certain space when measured. 

1765 Museum Rust., My malt. . 
does not shrink so much when it comes 
to be laid in the kiln; of course it 
ineasures to more advantage. 

Meek, obs. < meek a. < early 
ME. nteoc < ON. miukr, Sw. mjtik. 

I. Praed act. or caus. 
Trans.: To make meek in spirit, 
to humble, c 1200—1680. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
p raed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. meek 
3) To admit of being made or be- 
coming meek. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose, His herte is 
iiard, that wole not meke, whan men 
of mekenesse him biseke. 

Mend, aphetic f. amend vb. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To rectify, remedy, 
remove (an evil); to correct, put 
right (a fault, anything amiss), a 
1300— cf. NED. s. v. mend 3. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
mend 3 c). Of a fault: To have 
the quality of undergoing rectification 
or of abating. 

1712 Pope Spect., The Fire of 
Youth will of course abate, and is a 
Fault.. that mends every Day. 

Meng, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praid. attrib.; see cat. A s. v. 
meng II 1 quot. 1014. 
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Mesh < mesh sb. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To catch in the meshes of 
a net, a 1547 — ; transf. and fig .: 
To entangle, in vol ve inextricably. 
1532- 

11. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
for refl. or pass. s. v. mesh 3). 

(1) Praed. obj., or act., or 
stat. To be or become enmeshed, 
entangled, to go in the meshes of 
a net. 

1589 Warner A Ib. Eng. She 
pitched Tewe, he masshed. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib., 
or praed. attrib. To admit of 
being meshed; to have the quality 
of going in the meshes of a net 
(under certain circumstanees); Quot. 
1827 = To have the quality of ge* 
nerally being meshed or going in 
the meshes. 

1801 Pennant Journ. Lond. to 
Isle of Wight, After which tliey 
[mackarelj will not mesh, but are 
caught with hooks. 

1827 in J. G. Cumming 7. of 
Man, In the summer fishery the her¬ 
rings always mesh with their heads lo 
the north. 

1864 J. Bhuce in Olasgotc Daily 
Herald. When the herring are very 
large they swim lazily, and do not 
mesh well. 

Mill < mill sb < OE. mylen < 
late L. molinum , molna. f. mol- root 
of molere to grind. 

I. Praed: act. Note the trans. 
sense: To grind (corn) in a mill; 
to produce (flour) by grinding, 
1570—; to hull seeds by means 
of a mill, 1863. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. mill 2 c). (To 
undergo hulling or milling. NED.] 
To admit of being milled. 

1863 Ruckman in Gard. Chron., 
The Burnet . . will not mill, hut simply 
gets its wings broken off. 
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Mingle, praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; sce eal. A s. v. 

mingle II 3. 

Mix, pr aed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib; see cat. A s. v. 
mix II 2. 

Mouth < mouth sb. < OE. muft. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 

trans. senses: To pronounce, speak; 
to give utterance to. Obs. exc. 
areh. a 1300—; To utter in a 
pompously oratorical style, or with 
great distinctness of articulation; to 
decl&im. 1602—. cf. NED. s. v. 
mouth 1, 2. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 

(NED. intr. s. v. mouth 2 b). To 

admit of being mouthed (well, etc.). 

1762 Wilkes N . llriton . It [the 
word 'glorifkation’] fuundfavouramong 
thoir long-winded divines, only because 
it was so long, and mouthed so well. 

Multiply < OF. (mod. F.) 
multiplier < L. multiplicäre . Re- 

corded in Eng), a 1275. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 

sense: Alch. To increase the pre- 
cious metals, as by transmutation 
of the baser metals. c 1386— 

Obs. cf. NED. s. v. multiply 6. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. multiply 
6). Said of the precious metals: 

To admit of being multiplied. Obs. 

14-77 Norton Ord . Alch., Upon 
Nalure thei falsely lye For Mettalls doe 
not Multiplie. 

Muster < OF. mostrer, monst¬ 
rer < L. monsträre to show. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To collect or assemble ( prim - 
arily soldiers) for verification of 
numbers, inspection, etc., to iuspect. 
c 1400—; To collect. bring togotlier 
(persons or things). c loSti - ; 
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often in phrases (/, hc, they , etc.) 
can muster (sucli or sucli a number 
or amount) 174-3—; cf. NED. s. v. 
muster 2, 3. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. trans. s. v. 
muster 2 g). To tum out to be 
(such or such a number) when 
mustered, to comprise or number. 

1837 W. Irwinr Capt. Bonne - 
ville, The whole garrison mustered 
hut six or eight men. 

(1907 Athenaum. Davoufs corps 
. . defeated a force . . . mustering 
nearly double its numbers.] 

Nitrify < F. nttrifier (1777). 

I. Praed. act. or caus. Trans.: 
To convert into, impregnate with, 
nitre; to make nitrous. 1828 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr.) [To 
turn to nitre; to become nitrous 
(NED.)]. To admit of being nitrified: 
to have the quality of (easily, etc.) 
being made or becoming nitrous. 

1884- Xature, A thin layer of 
solution will nitrify sooner than a 
deep layer. 

[1892 Morley åc Mrin iraffs 
Diet. Chem., A little vegetable eartli 
which was known to nitrify easily.] 

Notch < notch sb. app. ad. 
older F. oche (mod. F. hoehe) of 
the same meaning, with n of llic 
artide prefixed. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To cut or make notehes in; 
to cut or mark with notehes. 1600 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib., or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
notch 7). To admit of being noleli- 
ed; to have the quality of (easily. 
etc.) being or becoming jugged or 
indented. rare. 

1693 Evelyn Dr La (Ju in t. Compl. 
(iard.. Thoir inatter must bo of good 
tcmperM Stool. so tliat the odgo may 
neithor turn. or notch oa<ilv. 
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Nurse, later form of nursh , 
vb. by assimilation to nurse sb. 

I. Pr sed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: Of a woman: To suckle, and 
otherwise attend to, or simply to 
take care or charge of (an infant). 
1535— 

11. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
pr sed. stat. (NED. intr. s. v. 
nurse 1 c). Of an infant' To ad- 
mit of being nursed, to (wish to) 
take the breast, to be given the 
breast. 

1897 Trans. Amer. Pedriatic. 
Soc ., The child seemed languid, and 
would not nurse. 

Open, prsed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. A s. v. open II 4; prsed. 
obj., or refl., or prsed. obj. 
& attrib. ibid. Il 2. 

Outlaw < Late OE. (ge)utlagian, 
f. vtlag(a), outlaw sb. of ON. origin. 
Gf. UN. utlegja , utkegja to banish. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To deprive of legal 
force. 1647, a 1661. Now only 
in U. S. cf. 1864 Webster Outlaw , 
To remove from legal jurisdiction 
or enforcement, as to outlaw a debt 
or claim. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. (NED. intr. for 
refl.) To admit of being outlawed, 
to have the quality of (not) being 
outlawed or losing legal force 
(U. S.). 

1895 'Mark Twain’ in Westm. 
Gaz ., Honour is a harder master than 
the law. It cannot compromise for 
less than a hundred cents on the 
dollar, and its debts never Outlaw. 

Overgrow < over + grow < 
OE. gröwan. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To grow over, lo covcr with 
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growlh, to overrun, overspread. 
(Now chiefly in pa. pple.) 14thc.— 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. overgrow I c) To 
have the quality of being overgrown 
or covered with. Obs. 

a 1643 J. Shute Judgem. & Mercy, 
The Field unplowed overgrowes with 
weeds 

Overthrow, prsed. obj. & 
attrib. or prsed. attrib.; see 
cat. G s. v. overthrow II quot 1546. 

Overwhelm < over + whelm. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To overturn, overthrow, up- 
set. Obs. c 1330—1796. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
ovenchelm 1 d). (To tum over, 
revolve, tumble over (NED.)]; To 
have the quality of being brought, 
of coming, into agitation under 
certain circumstances. 

c 1400 Rom. Rosc , The see may 
never be so stil, That with a litel 
winde it nii Overvhelme and turne 
also. 

Oxidate, now rare , < F. oxid¬ 
er + ate. 

I. Prsed. caus. or act. To 
cause to unite with oxygen; to con- 
vert into an oxide. 1790— 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prsed. attrib. (NED. intr.) To 
admit of being oxidated, to have 
the quality of (easily etc.) being 
turned into or becoming an oxide. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone, 
The harder metals which do not 
oxidate readily, being preferred. 

Pack < MDu., MLG. pakken 
vb. (also Eng. pack sb. < LG). So 
also Anglo-Fr. packer, enjjaker, 
Anglo-L. pakkare, impaccare. In 
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Eng. the verb appears at an early 
date in connexion with the wool 
trade, and it is known that the 
trade in English wool was chiefly 
with the Low Countries. Accord. 
to NED. the vb. < pack sb. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
träns, senses: To make into a pack, 
package, bale, or compact bundle, 
13..—; also to pack up, 1530—; 
To put together closely or com- 
pactly, to form into a compact mass 
or body, to crowd together, 1563— 
cf. NED. s. v. pack 1, 2, 3. 

II. Pra*d. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for refl. in passive 
sense s. v. pack 5 b). To admit 
of being packed (quot. 1846: with 
a specified result). Quot. 1846 also 
= to lie close together when packed. 

1846 Grebner Sc. Gunncry, 
When the small balls did not pack 
perfectly tight. 

1867 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc., It 
all lakes to pieces, packs up easily. 

Paint < OF. peindre (3rd sing. 
pres. peint , pa. pple. peint) < L. 
pinghe. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To make (a picture 
or representation) on a surface in 
colours; to represent (an object) to 
the eye on a surface by means of 
lines and colour; to depict, portray, 
delineate, by using colours. c 1290 — 
cf. NED. s. v. paint 1. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for neuter-passive s. v. 
paint 1 f.) To admit of being painted 
(with a good result) or to present 
a certain aspect when painted = 
NED: to form a good (bad) subject 
for painting. 

1860 Reade Cloister & H., War 
was always detrimental . . Hut in old 
tiines ... it painted weil, sang di- 
vinely, fumished Uiads. 

Sstndbt: Pred. categ. and pred. change in 


Parse, app. f. L. pars part or 
f. ME. pars sb. pl. obs. = parts; 
parts of speech, grammar < OF. 
pars pl. of part. 

I. Pr aed. act. Trans.: To 
describe (a word in a sentence) 
grammatically, by stating the part 
of speech, inflexion, and relation to 
the rest of the sentence; to resolve 
(a sentence, etc.) into its component 
parts of speech and describe them 
grammatically. a 1553 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. part c) 
To admit of being parsed. 

1880 Grant White Every-day 
Eng., Anxious . . . whether his sen- 
tences will parse. 

Peel, praed. obj & attrib.; 
see cat. C s. v. peel II 2. 

Perfurnish, obs. < F. parfour - 
niss - lengthened stem of parfoumir, 
in OF. to achieve, complete, accom- 
plish, furnish completely, furnish 
with what is wanting to complete- 
ness. Perfurnish is connected with 
perform by the interraediate ME. 
parfour ne, parfourny, and 16th c. 
perf(o)urmis. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To perform, carry out, 
execute. 1374—1592. 

II. Praed. obj. Sc attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. per- 
fumish 1 b) To admit of being 
carried out. 

1393 Test. Ebor., (Surtees) In 
kase be that this wytword will noght 
perfurnysohe, 1 will it be abrydged; 
for I will hafe of na mans part bot 
of myne aune. 

Pervert < F. pervertir < L. 
pervertére: 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To turn aside from its right 
course, aim, etc. 1382— 

Rnfliih. 14 
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11. Prsed. obj. & attrib. or 
prted. altrib. (NED. intr. for refi.) 
To have the quality of being or 
becoming perverted (into). rare. 

1(535 Quables Emblems, Bles- 
sings unusd pervert into a Wast. As 
weli as Surfeils. 

Pick < ME.jptfow, (ptkken), prob. 
of Teut. origin (cf. OE picung vbl. 
sb.). The history of the word is 
obscure. Earliest record c 1325. 

I. Pra?d. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To separate by picking, to 
pull or comb asunder, 1536— cf. 
NED. s. v. frick VI II. 

II. Preed. o bj. & att rib. (NED. 
intr. for pass. s. v. pick. VI, 11 b) 
To admit of being pieked into. 

1794 Riggiug <f- Sramanship. 
The yarn . . wil! pick into onkum. 

Polish, praed. obj. attrib. 
or praed. attrib.; see oal. E s. v. 
polish II 2. 

Preserve. pr ied. obj. & 
altrib. or pried. al I ri b.; see oal. 
D. s. v. preserrt II 1. 2. 

Print < print, sb. < OF. 
primte. preinte, sb. < pr ien t. preint, 
pa. pple. of priembrc, preindre to 
press, stamp < L. premere. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: to print (books, etc.). 1511 — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. or absul. s. v. print 
8 c). Of a manuscript or of literary 
matter: To run up or umount in 
type (to so rnuch) (NED.); to tum 
out (to constitute so much) when 
printed. rare. 

IS86 Tupper My Life as Authnr, 
I wisti there was spaoe tiere to say 
more ahout all this: hut the great 
book before nie would print up into 
several volumes. 
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Pull < OE. pullian , rare, and 
of uncertain etymology. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
seuses: (1) To pluck, gather, cull, 
pick (fruit, flowers, or leaves) from 
the trees or plants on which thev 
grow. Now chiefly Sr. 1340 — 
(2) To pull (an oar or sculls): 
hence to row, to propel (a boat) 
by rowing. 1835 —; the intr. or 
absol. sense to pull an oar so as 
to move a boat’ is recorded since 
1676. The chronology is stränge, 
since the latter sense presupposes 
the former. (3) To piril up: to 
cause to stop; to stop (a coach) 
1623—: to bring (a horse) to a 
standstill by tightening the reins. 
1827- ; cf. NED. s. v. pull 1 c, 
15 b. 31 d, e. 

II. Pra*d. obj. (cf. NED. s. 
v. pull 1 e, 15 c. 31 f.) (1) Pra*d. 
obj. & attrib. (NED. intr.) (<r) 
To bear or admit of plucking or 
puiling (easily, etc.). 

1(541 Best Farm. liks., They 
[pease] pull the best when they are 
the inost feltereil togeather. 

177S (\V. Mahshai.i.| Minufes 

Agrir.. They |heans] may not pull so 

easilv in dr v weather. 

• % 

(pf) NED. trans.) Of a boal: 
To have the quality of being rowed 
with, to carry (so maiiv oars.) The 
latter sense involves pried. attrib. 

1804 in Nicholas Disp. Xrlson 
(1845). She should be titted so as to 
pull thirtv-eight sweeps and two skulls. 

18*2*» Chron. in .4«n. Reg.. She 
pulls six oais. 

MAhRVAT MidsIt. Easy, XXX 
2(53 She (a gally) pulled tifty oars. 

(2) Pra;d. obj. or act. 

(u) (NED. intr. with passive 
sense). Of a boat: To be pulled 
or rowed (NED.); also = to move 
by puiling. 

1836 Marryat Mitlsh. Easy. 
XIII, The boats pulled in shore. 
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Marrtat P. Simple XL1X, 525, 
and it (the jolly-boat) pulled in-shore .. 

(j?) (NED. absol.) Of a vehicle, 
To stop, come to a standstill (NED.); 
to be pulled up* 

1874- Burkand My Time, A carri- 
age pulled up . . elose by the bridge. 

Maxwell Gret The Reproach of 
Annesley V. 26 The phaeton pulled up. 

Chesterton The Man who was 
Thursday (Tauchn.^ 25 The ear 
pulled up before a particularly dreary 
and greasy beer-shop. 

Quilt < quilt sb. < OF. cuilte, 
coilte < *colcta, *culcta < L. culcita 
a stufTed sack, cushion, mattress. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To fasten together, (two 
pieces or thicknesses of woven ma¬ 
terial) by stitches or lines of stitch- 
ing, so as to hold in position a 
layer of some soft substance placed 
between them. Also, to sew (se- 
veral thicknesses) together. usually 
by stitches arranged in some reg- 
ular or decorative pattern. 1555— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. s. v. quilt 1 bl To admit of 
being sewn as a quilt. 

1622 Markham Decades War, 
Buekrain .. is too stifle and unplyable, 
by which ineans it will not quilt like 
the other. 

Read < OE. rädan = OS. ra¬ 
dan, OHG. råtan, ON. råda (Sw. 
råda), Goth. rédan < OTeut. *rvbdan. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To inspect and interpret in 
thought (any signs which represent 
words or discourse); to peruse (a 
document, book, etc.), c 888— cf. 
NED. s. v. read 5. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. read 18). 

(1) To admit of being read 
(with a favourable result as to 
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impression) or to present a certain 
aspect when read. 

1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers, 
'Tis a play that shall read and act 
with any play that ever was born. 

1727 De Foe Hist. Appar., The 
book will read without it. 

(/?) To admit of interpretation: 

1866 J. Martineau Ess., This 
rule reads both wavs. 

(2) To present a specified 
character, to produce a certain im¬ 
pression, when read. 

1731 Gentl. Mag., Thy cotnedies 
exeell . . . And read politely well. 

1789 T.TwtNiNc.drijjÉoflf’» Treat. 
Poetry, Whose produutions . . . read 
better than tliey act. 

1805 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev.. 
This Pamplilet is so pious as to read 
more like a sermon than a political 
address. 

t828 Examiner, Xothingcan read 
more free and easy than his present 
translation. 

1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage. The 
joke does not read to us like a very 
good one. 

transf. 1863 Julia Kavanaqh 
Eng. Wom. Letters. There are lives 
that read like one long sorrow. 

Realize < real a. + ize. < OF 
real, reel, late L. reälis f. réx, 
thing), perh. after F. réaliser. Ear- 
liest quot. 1611. 

1. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To convert (securities, paper 
money. etc.) into cash, or (pro- 
perty of any kind) into money. 
1727— (In this sense: after F. 
realiser cf. NED. realize 4). 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. trans.; intr. (quot. 1884) 
s. v. realize 5 b, c), (a) Of pro- 
perty or Capital: To admit of being 
sold (with a specified result as to 
price) or to bring a specified amount 
of money when sold or invested. 
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1845 Mc Cuixoch Taxation, not- 
withstanding the high rate of profit 
it realises in the States. 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ., if 
the same pictures realised a hundred 
guineas each. 

1884 Leeds Mercury, The lia- 
bilities are estimated at £ 130,000, 
and the assets will, it is assumed, 
realise well. 

(b) Of property or Capital: To 
(actually) bring a specified amount 

of money when sold. 

1885 Law Times Rep., His duty 
was to see that the property realised 
ils full value. 

Rear < 0E. riiran = ON. reisa 
(whence Eng. ra ise), Goth. - raisjan 
< OTeut. *raizjan, causative of 
OE. risan. 

I. Pra»d. act. Note the träns, 
sense: To bring (animals) to ma- 
turity or to a certain stage of 
growth by giving proper nourish- 
ment and attention; esp. to attend 
to tbe breeding and growth of 
(cattle, etc.) as an occupation. 
c 1420—. cf. NED. s. v. rear 9. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. rear 16) To tum 
out (well or ill) in course of, or 

after, rearing (NED.). 

1894 Daily Nexcs, In the coun- 
ties mentioned pheasants have renred 
well. 

Reokon, pr sd. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v, reckon II 1 (quot. 
1898), 2 (also prsed. attrib.) 

Reduce, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
see cat. B s. v. reduce II. quot. 1895. 

Reproduce < re- + produce vb, 
prob. after F. reproduire (16th c.). 

I. P r aed. a c t. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To bring again into 
material existence; spec. in Biol. 
to form (a losl limb or organ) 
afresh; to generate (new individuals). 
1611— (2) To repeat in a more 


or less exact copy, to produce a 
copy of (a work of art, picture, 
drawing, etc ), now esp. by means 
of engraving, pbotography, or si¬ 
milar processes. 1850—. cf. NED. 
s. v. reproduce 1, 3 b. 

II. Prsed. obj. (1) Prsd. 
obj. & attrib. or prsed. attrib. 
(NED. absolute, s. v. reproduce 1 c.) 
To have the quality of being or 
becoming multiplied by generation, 

of originating in a specified way, etc. 

1894 Times (weekly ed.) 31 Aug., 
It (the bacillus] reproduces at the rate 
of hundreds per day. 

1896 tr. Boas' Text.-bk. Zool., 
Among those animals which reproduce 
only by fertilised ova, successive ge¬ 
nerations are almost always alike. 

(2) Prsed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. s. v. reproduce 3 c). 
To tum out (well, etc.) when re¬ 
prod uced, i. e. in a copy. 

1891 Pall Mall G., The draw- 
ings . . reproduce in monochrome-plate 
process with greater strength than 
might be expected. 

Reserve, prsed. obj. & attrib. 
or prsed. attrib.; see cat. D s. v. 
reset've II quot. 1632. 

Retail, prsed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. retail II. 

Retract < L. retract- ppl. stem 
of retrahére. 

I. Prsed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To draw or pull (something) 
back. 1432-50—. 

II. Prsed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. s. v. retract 5). To admit of 

being retracted. 

1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., 
In non-military rifles, the foresight . . 
retracls within a strong sheath. 

Ride<OE. ridan <=0HG. ritan, 
Sw. rida, etc. 

I. Prsed. act. Note thecon- 
struction: To ride a horse, etc. Here 
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the adjunct may be conceived as 
status instrumenti (cf. the older 
constr. to ride on, upon a horse), 
which, however, owing to its form 
of casus rectus and to the analogy 
with phrases such as 'to drive a 
horse', also tends to appear as 
status objectivus. 13th c.— cf. 
NED. s. v. ride 15. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib., 
or praed. instr. & attrib., or 
praed. attrib. (NED. intr. s. v. 
ride 6). 

(1) Of horses: To admit of 
being ridden, to have the quality of 
'going' (a certain distance or in a 
specified way). 

1470—85 Malort Arthur, Thenne 
he . . was ware of a damoysel thal 
came ryde ful faste as the horse 
myghte ryde. 

1632 Lithoow Trav., The Dro- 
inidory . . will ride aboue 80 miles 
in Uie day. 

(2) Of horses: To 'go* (in a 
specified way) when ridden. 

1598 Rous Thule, The horse 
whose back the tamer oft beslrides, 
At length with easie pace full gently 
rides. 

1692 Lond. Gaz., A Chestnut 
Gelding . . rideth gracefully, pacelh 
a little. 

1714 Ibid., Commonly Rides 
with her Tongue out of her Mouth. 

1805 Spirit Publ. Jrnls., Can 
you pet me a nag That will ride 
very quiet? 

Rivo < ON. rifa (Sw. riva). 

I. Pried. a c t. Note the träns, 
sense: To tear apart or in pieces, 
to pull asunder, to rend or split, 
a 1300 (Cursor M.) — cf. NED. 
s. v. rive 1, 4. 

II. Pried obj. (cf. NED. s v. 
rive 10 a, 10 b). (1) Praed. obj. 
or stat. (NED. intr.) To be split, 
to part asunder, to cleave, split, open 
up, etc. 
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a 1300 Cur8or M., |>e see (gan] 
to ris, (»e erth to riue. 

c 1330 Arth & Merl., Mani schafl 
|>er gan riue. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens. A thinue 
barke the which will soone rive, or 
cleeve asunder. 

(1877 Tennyson Harold , Why let 
earth rive, gulf in These cursed Nor¬ 
mans.] 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr.) (2) Of wood or stone: 
To admit of splitting or cleaving. 

1699 Phil. Trana. XXI, A Tree 
we call Cypress . .; it is sofl and 
spungy, will not Rive. 

1772 Ann. Reg., The body of 
the willow tree rives into pales. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral., All like 
sorts of stone that are composed of 
granules, will cut and rive in any 
direction. 

1831 John Hodgson in Raine 
Mem., They rive, according to the 
term of the quarry-men, into thin . . 
laminse. 

Row < OE. röwan = MLG. and 
LG. röj en, rojen, MHG. riiejen , ON. 
roa (Sw. ro). 

I. Praed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: To propei (a boat or other 
vessel) by roeans of oars. c 1340— 
The intr. sense (predicated of per¬ 
sons) 'to use oars for the purpose 
of propelling a boat,’ is met with 
c 950. cf. NED. s. v. row, 5, 1. 

II. Praed. obj. (cf. NED. s. v. 
row 3 a, 3 c.) 

(1) Praed. obj. or act. (NED. 
intr.) Of a boat or other vessel: 
To move along the surface of water 
by means of oars (NED.); to be 
rowed. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Sainta, As fysche 
wald he dwel in |>e flud, & our-tyrwit 
batis, |»at rowyt |>are. 

15UO—20 Dlnbah Poems, Where 
many a bargc doth saile, and row 
with are. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho, Montoni’s gondola rowed 
out upon the sea. 
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(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 
or praed. attrib. (NED. tram.) 
To have the quality of being rowed 

with, to carry (so many oars). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, 
Pinnaces . . are somewhat smaller, 
and never row more than eight oars. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. A Schm., 
I purchased . . a light litlle yawl . . 
that rowed four oars. 

Rub < ME. rubben = LG. 
rubben; etymology obscure. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To subject to pressure and 
friction in order to clean, polish, 
etc., 1382 (1377)-; to rub off 
to remove by rubbing, 1591— cf. 
NED. s. v. rub 2 (1), 10. 

II. Praed. obj. (NED. intr. 
s. v. rub 17.) (1) Praed. obj. & 
attrib. To bear rubbing; to admit 

of being rubbed {off, out, etc.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Print- 
ing, When the Shank of a Letter has 
a proper Thiekness. Founders say, It 
Rubs well. 

1726 Leoni Alberti‘8 Archit., It 
is very soft, and will easily rub to 
pieces. 

1859 Handbk. Turning, They 
[inarks] will easily rub out. 

1877 Si*ur«:eon Serm., Dirt will 
rub ofT when it is dry. 

(2) Praed. obj. To be rubbed off. 

1870 Lowell Studg Wind., 
Condesc. Foreigners, When theplat- 
ing of Anglicism rubs off . . we are 
liablc to very unpleasiug conjectures 
about the quality of the metal under- 
neath. 

Saw < $aw sb. 

I. Praed. act. Note the 
trans. sense: To cut with a saw. 
a 1225— 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. with passive forcc) To 

admit of being sawn. 

1726 Leoni Albert i's Archit., 
Reeeh . . will saw inlo extreme thin 
Planks. 

Ibid., A white sorl of Stone . . 
which Saws easier than Wood itself. 
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Scan < ME. scannen < F .scander 
or directly < L. scandére (versus). 

I. Pr aed. ac t. Note the trans. 
sense: To examine by counting the 
metrical feet or syllables; to read 
or recite so as to indicate the 
metrical strueture. 1398— 

II. Pr®d. obj. & attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass. s. v. scan 1 c.) 
To admit of being scanned (with a 
good resuil) or to ttrrn out to agree 
with the rules of meter when scanned. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown II iii, 
Martin . . proceeded . . to eonvert 
these . . into Latin that would scan. 

Mod. (cf. NED. s. v. construe 
3 c.) His verses did not scan and 
would not construe. 

Mod. (cf. Cent. Dic.) Lines that 
scan well. 

Scorch, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. scorch 11 2. 

Screw < serew sb. 

1. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To turn a screw, to iusert 
or fix one thing in(to), on, to, 
another or two things together by 
a turning or twisting movement. 
1612— cf. NED. s. v. screw II 10. 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. (NED. 
intr. in passive sense s. v. screw 
10 c). To admit of being serewed 
(together, etc.). Quot. 1881 = 

to have the quality of being or of 
requiring to be serewed on (a spe- 
cified thing). 

1776 G. Semple Building in Wa- 
ter, The Rods were in three Pieces . . 
which serewed together occasionnlly. 

1791 Gilpin Forest Scenrry He 
carried with him a gun, which serewed 
into three parts . . 

1821 John Bull, The head [of 
the vessel] serews oflf at the middlc 
of the neck. 

1881 F. Campin Mech. Engin., 
The face-plate which serews on the 
inandrils. 

Sell, praed. obj. & attrib.; 
see cat. E. s. v. sell 11. 2. 
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Sing< OE. singan = OS., OHG. 
singan , ON. syngja, syngva (Sw. 
sjunga), Goth. siggwan. 

I. P raid. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: To chant, lo utter in musical 
sounds. OE. — 

il. Pra;d. obj. & attrib. To 
admit of being sung (with a good 
rcsult) or (in quol. 1860) also to 
present a certain aspect in the 
way of subject when sung. Hence, 
to form a good (bad) subject for 
singing. 

1860 Reade Cloister <fc H. XLiii, 
123. War whs ahvays detriiucntal . . 
Hut in old tirnes . . it painted vvoll, 
sang divinely, furnished lliads. 

0’Curry Ane. Irish, II, xxxviii 
(cf. Cent. Dic.) 1 know it (Ossianic 
hymn) myself very well, and I know 
several old poems that will sing to it. 

Stain, perhaps pr sed obj. & 
attrib.; sec cat. B. s. v. stain II 
quot. (Shaks. Sonn.) 

Steer, praed. obj k attrib.; 
see cat. C. s. v. steer 11. 2. 

Taint < AF. teinter (1400 - 10) 
f. teint pa. pple. of OF. teindre to 
dye, colour < L. tingere to tinge, 
steep, dye, stain. 

I. Pra:d. act. Trans: To 
touch, affect; to imbue with some- 
thing of a deleterious nature; to 
sully. ME. — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. To 
admit of being affected (with weak- 
ness). Obs. 

Shaks. Macheth V, iii, 3. Till 
Byrnam wood remoue to Dunsinane 1 
cannot taint with Keare. 

Take < ON. taka (Sw. taga). 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
sense with from, off : To earry 
away, to remove, extract, to de- 
prive, or rid a person or a thing 
of, a 1272— cf. NED. s. v take 58. 
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II. Praed. obj. k attrib. 
(NED. intr. for pass. with adv. or 
advb phr. s. v. take 58 f.) To be 
capable of being (or adapted to be) 
taken off, ont, to pieces, etc. So 
by extension, to take in and out = 
to be capable of being put in and 
taken out; so to take on and off. 
Quot. 1892 = to have the quality 
of generally. being taken olT tat a 

particular time). 

[1669 Sturmv Mariners Mag., 
A Brass pair of Coinpasses . . and 
four Steel 1’oints to take in and out.j 

1867 Jrnl. R. Agric. ti 'or. Ser. 
ii, 111, ii 591. It all takes to pieces, 
packs up easily. 

1892 S‘t James Gaz., Yours [i. e. 
hair] takes off at night. 

Tan < late OE. tannian (found 
once in pa. ppl. getan ned) or else 
< OF. tunner. 

I. Praid. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To prepare skins. OE.— 
(2) To make brown (the face or 
skin). 1530 — 

II. Praed obj. & attrib. 

(NED. intr. for refi. | Of face 

or skin: To admit of being tanned. 

18st Jllustr. hond. Xews, One 
advantage you swarthy people have 
over us — vou don*t tan. 

Mod. (cf. Cent. Dic.) The leather 
tans easilv. 

4 

Tear < OE. teran = OHG. 
fir-zrran , Goth. ga-tairan break. 
destroy. 

I. Pried. act. Note the trans. 
sense: To rend, pull apart or in 
pieces, to make a rent in OE — 
II. Pried. obj. k attrib. or 
praed. attrib. To admit of being 
torn. to have the quality of rending 
(easily, etc.). 

Mod. (rf. Cent Dir.) Cloth that 
tears readilv. 

9 

Wash < OE. wuscan = OHG. 
trasran. Sw. vaska < OTeut. * teaskan. 
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I. Pr sed. a c t. Note the trans. 
sense: To apply a Hquid, especially 
water, to (a person or thing) for 
the purpose of cleaning. OE. — 

II. Praed. obj. & attrib. Of 
fabrics and of dyes: To admit of 
being washed (without being. spoilt 
or injured) or to turn out (well, 
etc.) when washed. fig. To admit of 
being put to the proof (without 
proving not genuine) or to turn out 
genuine, reliable when submitted 
to trial. 

1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. 
(1833) I. iii 14. 1 do not think it will 
wash well; I am afraid it will fray. 

Ch. Reade Love me Little X 
(cf. Cent. Dic.). I had no idea your 
mousseline-de-laine would have washed 
so well. Why, it looks just out of 
the shop. 

Mod. Colours that do not wash 

well. 

fig. T. Hughes Tom Broton at 
Rugby ii, 2 (cf. Cent. Dic.). He has 
got pluck somewhere in him. That’s 
the only thing afler all that will wash, 
ain’t it? 

J. Payn High Spirits (Tauchn.) 
51. Indeed, be once so far forgot him- 
self as to inquire »Whether it [i. e. 
the tone] would wash?» 

Wear < OE. toerian — OHG. 
i cerien (werren), ON. verja , Goth. 
tvasjan to clothe. 

I. Praed. act. Note the trans. 
senses: (1) To carry or bear on 
the body as a covering or ornament. 
OE. — (2) To consume by frequent 
or habitual use, to waste or impair 
by rubbing or attrition, to consume. 
Often with away, off, out. ME. — 

II. Praed. obj. (1) Praed. 
obj. Correspond. to sense I. 2. 
To be impaired or diminished 
through use, attrition or lapse of 
time, to be spent or consumed. 
2nd quot. intemp. sense, also = 

praed. ex is t. (to disappear). 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 183. 
In short time wears the outside of that 


Corner to comply and form with the 
hollow of the Gouge. 

1834 Marryat P. Simple ch. 
xxxiv. 386. Peter, that's just the first 
feeling which wears away after a time. 

(2) Praed. obj. & attrib. 

(a) Corresp. to sense I. 1. To 
admit of being worn or used (with¬ 
out being easily consumed, etc) or 
to turn out (good, etc.) when worn 
(= used). fig. To admit of being 
put to the test (without proving 
not genuine) or to turn out genuine, 
etc. when tested. Hence the altern- 
ative oscillating sense ’to last or 
hold out’ (in course of use or in 
lapse of time) = praed. attrib., the 
only sense now salient, both in Ut. 
and fig. use. 

Mrs. Gaskell Cranford (Tauchn.) 
154 And I dare say lavender will wear 
better than sea-green. 

fig. Goldsmith Vicar of Wake- 
field ch i. 1. but such qualities as 
would wear well. 

[Maxwell Gray The Reproach of 
Annesley ch. vi, p. 34. The old rascal 
wears well.] 

(b) Corresp. to sense I. 2. To 
admit of being impaired, diminished, 
wasted, etc. or to have the quality 
of (not) being, becoming (easily} 
consumed or wasted = praed. obj. 

& attrib. or praed. attrib. 

Shaks. Lucrece I. 560 Though 
marble wear with raining. 

Bunyan Pilgr. Progr. i, and 
shoes that would not wear out 

Mod. I want a cloth that will 
not wear. 

(c) Corresp. to sense II. To 
have the quality of (not) being 
worn (by persons), also = praed. 

attrib. (to be in fashion). 

Shaks All'8 Well I. i. 172. Like 
the brooch and the toothpick, which 
wear not now. 

Note. The mod. quot. »I want 
a cloth that will not wear» (sense II 
2 b) means practically the same as >1 
want a cloth that will wear» (sense 
II 2 a) (cf. H. Bradley The Making of 
English, London 1906, 189). 
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CHAPTER II. 


« 


Etymological review of active predications of direct 

object in English. 

In dealing with the origin of a passive sense in the active 
form, we are no doubt methodologically justified in examining 
separately each of the categories into which we have descript- 
ively divided this semological change. For, though there is a 
uniform all-comprehensive explanation of the proximate origin 
of the passive sense, this is not so in the case of its ultimate 
source. True, we may here distinguish two leading principles 
of etymological interpretation, i. e. the re fl ex i ve and the 
causative principle. However, they are chiefly applicable to the 
first four or five categories, and even in them they do not constitute 
the only mode of explanation. Besides, the descriptive categories 
established present a very serviceable basis of division for studying 
the origin and the applicability of these principles. 

The scheme of arrangement of our etymological study of each 
of the categories should be conditioned by the fact that we have to 
account both for the ultimate origin of the passival sense in the 
active form and for its proximate source. The latter fact involves 
not only an examination of the factors that in a secondary in- 
transitive construction give rise to the passival sense, but also a 
consideration of the forces that counteract their operation and 
tend to make the secondary sense appear as reflexive or intran- 
sitive. But this refers to the salience of the passival and the al- 
ternative non-passival sense, which in its turn determines the ex- 
tent of the several categories. Thus there are descriptive points 
which are so closely bound up with the etymological examination 
that in our opinion they should be dealt with in connexion with 
the latter. 
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A. Predlcations of direct object or of reflexivlty. 

In this category we are eoncerned with primary transitive 
verbs whieh have adopted a correlative non-transitive meaning 
oscillating between a passive and a reflexive aspect. But in inost 
cases, nay in all instances, where a verb in the active form presents 
this oscillation there is also an intransitive sense struggling for 
salience. Let us first examine this phenomenon as revealed in 
our material. 

Salience of The salience of the intransitive sense is principally dependent 
an intr ‘ on one particular factor. It will be remernbered that we are here 

scnse. . r 

in the presenee of primary transitive verbs used in a secondary 
intransitive construction. This circumstance involves the ori- 
gination of two conflicting forces which are the principal agencies 
in bringing about an oscillation in the predicational aspect of the 
verb. On the one hand it should be borne in mind that the 
primary transitive meaning generally constitutes the predominant 
sense of the verb regarded from the heare^s (reader’s) point of 
view. Thence it follows that this sense tries to make itself con- 
spicuous also in a secondary non-transitive construction. If there 
is nothing to counteract this tendency, then the result will be that 
the verb in the new construction assutnes either a passival or a 
reflexive aspect or else both. Thus one of the forces that determine 
the import of the verb is the associative influence exercised by 
the primary sense of the verb. 

On the other hand it should be noticed that the verb in the 
new construction is dressed in the active form. Now this form 
is not the normal expression for the passive or reflexive senses. 
The active form is, instead, suggestive of an intransitive meaning, 
and it is therefore only natural that the hearer’s (reader's) con- 
sciousness should try to bring the sense of the verb into harmony 
with the normal funclion of the active form. But this implies 
that a non-converted, i. e. intransitive sense struggles for salience. 
Thus the other force that determines the predicational import of 
the verb is the associative influence exercised by the form of 
the verb in the new construction. 
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Though \ve admit that it is this factor that principally con- 
ditions the intransitive sense, yet there is also another point that 
should be taken into consideration. We may proclaim that the 
more readily the primary transitive sense stands out as causative, 
the more easily appears the intransitive construction as involving 
the correlative intransitive sense. Causative aspect iniplies an in¬ 
transitive meaning that is turned into a transitive sense by the 
additional existence of a semological element presupposing a cause 
or an agency bringing about that the grammatical object is deter- 
mined by the intransitive signification. 

But the semological contrast between a causative sense and 


a correlative intransitive signification is a distinction that pervades 
language to a very large extent and that, in fact, constitutes an 
important psychologieal category. Therefore, if a primary transi¬ 
tive sense has a distinctly causative aspect, then its use in a se- 


condary non-transitive construction very readily gives rise to the 


correlative intransitive sense. In short, we mean that the semo¬ 


logical contrast between causative and correlative intransitive senses, 
whether expressed by different morphems or not, exercises an asso- 
ciative influence on the predicational aspect of a verb used in a 
secondary intransitive construction and strengthens the tendency 
to give rise to an intransitive sense already induced by the 
active form of the verb. Hence it follows that the operation of 
the factors that tend to lend a passival or a reflexive aspect to a 
secondary intransitive construction are more strongly counteracted 
when the primary transitive sense readily appears as causative 
than when this is not the case. But, apart from these two factors, 
i. e. the form and the causative aspect, we may suppose that the 
oscillation towards an intransitive sense is in some measure also 


due to the general tendency of morphems to oscillate in import 
independently of form. In the case of verbs, this is for instance 
proved by the fact that a verb in the passive or the reflexive 
form may assume an intransitive sense (ef. Essay I p. 32). 

If we examine our material, we can trace this oscillating in¬ 
transitive sense more or less distinctly. Thus in the verbs arrange, 
cmbattle, form, when predicated of troops, we can distinguish the 
intransitive meaning 'to takc up a position in the field’, and the 
verbs cxercise , drill , predicated of the same kind of subject, may 
involve 'to perform military exercises’. The verbs bend and bege, when 
used in an intransitive construction, may imply the intransitive 
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sense ’to assume a curved shape, to bow’. The verbs berth , 
rnoor, keep (away) t and tow, when predicated of ships, may pre¬ 
sent the intransitive import 'to take up a suitable position at 
anchor’, 'to sail off the wind or to leeward’, 'to enter a port (to 
move along) by towing’. Such verbs as bisect , depart , dissever , divide 
when predicated of a way, sea, nerves, etc., may imply an intransitive 
sense of action, then metaphorically conceived, t. e. ‘to become 
separated into parts, to branch, ramify’. When dissever and di¬ 
vide are predicated of clouds, persons, blood, etc., we are con- 
cerned with an intransitive sense involving real activity. We must 
admit that the verb cast , when predicated of the sea, may imply 
an intransitive sense, i. e. ’to strike against’, or the like. We must 
also admit that such verbs as clench (clinch), close, distort, dratv , 
frounce , knit, when predicated of parts of an animate body, e. g. 
hands, eyes, teeth, face, brows, forehead, may involve an intransi¬ 
tive sense, i. e. only the activity (movement) performed by the 
subject may be salient. The same is true of the verbs cleavc , 
fold, close , loulc, disclose , open , and reopen , when employed in a 
secondary intransitive construction. The verbs chare and con- 
vert in a non-transitive use may stand out intransitively, i. e. 'to 
embrace another belief or religious faith*. Also the verbs empty 
and evacuatc, when predicated of rivers, may imply an intransitive 
sense, i. e. 'to discharge its waters into'. The non-transitive use 
of engage may involve an intransitive sense of action, i. e. ’to 
enter upon an action’, but also an intransitive sense of attribution 
'to come into contact with’. The verbs erect and redress , when 
predicated of stalks or hair, may be equivalent to the sense 'to 
rise’. The non-transitive sense of the verb hurt does not only 
mean 'to be brought, to bring itself into violent contact with’, 
but it also implies the alternative intransitive sense 'to strike on 
or against’. The verbs invalid, list, matriculate , outfit, employed 
in a secondary non-transitive sense, may present intransitive mean- 
ings such as 'to go on the sick-list’, 'to engage for military ser¬ 
vice', 'to enter one's name as a member of a college’, 'to buy an 
outfit’. The verb lag, when predicated of a rope, has also an in¬ 
transitive sense of action, if the movement only, performed by the 
subject, is salient. And if we tum to the verb reinforce , when 
predicated of troops, the meaning may also be interpreted as in¬ 
transitive, i. c. 'to procure reinforcements'. 
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In the verbs hitherto considered the intransitive sense in- 
volves some kind of activity on the part of the subject. But there 
are in our material also several verbs where the secondary 
intransitive meaning is oscillating between a sense of action and 
a sense of attribution. Such is the case with verbs whose tran- 
sitive sense implies to bring into connexion, cohesion, or niixture 
with a thing (things or persons)’, viz. amalgamate, bind , blend , 
cement , combine , commix , concorporate, conjoin , disentangte \ en- 
tangle\ incorporate, inoculatc, intermingle, intermix, join, meddle, 
melly meng, mingle t mix. In these verbs the secondary intransitive 
sense oscillates between the sense of activity Ho enter into con¬ 
nexion, cohesion or mixture with’ and the sense of attribution 
to come into connexion, cohesion, or mixture with’. Thus 
the non-transitive sense of these verbs involves an oscillation be¬ 
tween a fourfold predicational aspect. If the parts entering (or 
coming) into connexion, cohesion, or mixture with each other are 
all involved in the grammatical subject, then the predicational 
aspect becomes at the same time reciprocal. 

In some verbs in our material the intransitive sense struggling 
for salience seems to imply chiefly a sense of inactivity. Such is 
the case with estrange, involving 'to become alienated in feeling' 
matcrialize and rcconcile denoting Ho get a bodily shape’, Ho 
come into friendly relations with’, convert in sense Ho turn to 
godliness’. We are here concerned with intransitive senses of 
state, but it is not entirely impossible to conceive the intransitive 
meaning as implying an element of activity on the part of the 
subject, i. e. an intransitive sense of action may be salient, e. g. 
materialize = Ho appear in bodily form'. However, an undoubted 
sense of inactivity is presented by the alternative intransitive 
import of exhibit when implying to originate’, consequently a 
sense of existence. The secondary non-transitive use of this verb 
embraces, however, not only an intransitive sense or the passival 
or reflexive meanings Ho be manifested', Ho show itself', but also 
a passive sense of attribution, i. e. ’to become manifest', since it is 
equivalent to the import Ho admit of being seen’. This latter 
sense is also distinguishablc in the verbs disclose and open y which 
both also have the passival and reflexive meanings Ho be brought to 

1 The intr. sense of the verbs disentangte and entangle has in our 
material been descrihed as a sense of state. But with our limitation of the 
notion of state (cf. p. 7i), the sense to come into a discntangeled or enlangled 
condition* should rather be looked upon as a sense of attribution. 
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light’, ’to show itself’. Again the secondary intransitive sense of 
the verb chnre may sometimes imply the elementary inchoative 
(or perfective) verb of predication, i. e. 'to become", and the same 
is the case with the verb iwende. 

It is evident that the oscillating intransitive sense may be 
more or less distinctly salient. Thus, in our material, we have 
not indicated such a sense in the case of the verbs arm and 
clean , when predicated of ships, the verb cut as a term in card- 
playing or the verb lap when predicated of a pliable thing. But 
here too, an intransitive sense is undoubtedly struggling for salience, 
though it is less distinguishable except perhaps in the case of 
lap (cf. fold). Thus in arm and clean we may trace a tendency 
to the import ’to take on board ammunition, etc.’, 'to under- 
take cleaning work’, and in cut and lap it is not impossible 
to distinguish the intransitive meanings 'to cease playing by 
drawing an unfavourable card’, 'to perform the movement in- 
volved in lapping’. In the secondary intransitive construction 
of the verbs disclose and open, used figuratively, it seems difficult 
to trace an intransitive sense. In their material use in an 
intransitive construction the intransitive sense implies a sense of 
action, which however is combined with a connotation referring to 
the result of the action, i. e. to perform an action so as to be 
seen’, 'to show itself’, and then 'to become visible’, 'to be seen’. 
But when the verbs are used figuratively, this connotation becomes 
the predominant sense, i. e. 'to become visible’, ’to be seen’. And 
if we here want to trace also an intransitive or a reflexive meaning, 
this is possible only by assuming that a sense of activity metaphoric- 
ally conceived is salient. The same is true of exhibit , which, how¬ 
ever, in quot. 1768 rather presents an intransitive sense of existence. 

The relation If we examine the semological relation between the secondary 

^träns ” and i n l rans *ti ve sense and the primary transitive meaning, we shall 

ivtr. sense8. find that in most cases the latter readily enough stands out as 

causative. This involves that the intransitive sense constitutes an 
element in the transitive signification, which in addition implies a 
transifying element indicating the subject as the ca use — whether 
this presupposes activity or not — that makes the object perform 
an action, come into a state, get (have) an attribution, etc., im- 
plied in the intransitive element. Thus the primary transitive 
meaning of the verbs amalgamate, bind , blend , cement , combine, 
commix , concorporate , conjoin , disentanyle , entangle , incorporate, 
inoculatc , etc (cf. p. 221) have distinctly the causative meaning 
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’to bring (to cause to come) into combination, connexion, 
cohesion, or mixture with a thing’. The primar)’ transitive meaning 
of verbs such as estrange, materializc, rcconcile , convert present 
all an equally salient causative aspect, t. e. ’to make (to cause to 
become) alienated in feeling’, 'to bring into (to cause to appear in) a 
bodily shape,’ 'to bring (cause to come) into friendly relations with’, 
’to cause to turn to godliness*. The transitive sense of the verbs 
chare, iwende may be described as the elementary sense of causa- 
lity, being equivalent to the meaning 'to bring’, ’to cause to become 
(come into)’, just as their intransitive correspondents in vol ve an 
elementary inehoative verb of predication, i. e. 'to become’ (come into). 
Less conspicuous is the causative aspect in the transitive sense of verbs 
such as exhibit , open, disclose. Yet it is traceable, in as much as they 
may be interpreted as involving ’to bring (cause to come) to light’. 

If we turn to the transitive verbs where the secondary in¬ 
transitive sense implies a sense of action, the causative aspect is 
in the majority of cases distinctly salient. Thus, for instance, the 
verbs arrange, embattle , form may mean ’to cause to take up a 
position in the field’; and the verbs exercise and drill may imply 
'to cause to perform military evolutions'. The verbs bend and beye 
may be interpreted as involving ’to cause to bow’. 

The same is true of the nautical verb keep atcay, i. c. 'to cause 
to sail oflf the wind or to leeward’. A distinctly causative aspect 
is often presented also by verbs such as bisect, depart, dissever , 
divide , t. e. 'to cause to become separated into parts’. We must 
admit the same in the case of the verbs clench (clinch), close , 
open (eyes), distort, draw, frounce, knit , at least when their object 
is a movable part of an animate body which constitutes the 
subject of the secondary intransitive sense. We may sometimes 
recognize a causative aspect also in such transitive verbs as cleave , 
fold, close , open, (in a material sense), and reopen , i. e. 'to cause 
to perform the movement involved in cleaving, folding, closing, etc.’ 
A causative sense may be salient also in the verbs chare , convert , 
i. e. ’to cause to turn to or embrace a (specified) religious faith’. 
This is also the case with the verbs erect and redress , which in- 
volve ’to cause to rise\ ’to bring in an erect position', and also 
with the verb hurt, i. e. ’to bring (to cause to come) into con- 
tact with’. In the verbs empty and evacuate we may trace the 
causative sense 'to cause to discharge (its waters)’. Also the 
verbs engage and lay (a rope), generally present a causative 
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meaning, i. e. ’to cause to enter upon an action’, ’to bring into 
contact with’, Ho cause to twist’. 

There are, however, several verbs in our material where the 
primary transitive sense, either with difficulty or not at all, pre¬ 
sents a causative aspect. It is possible to trace a causative sense 
in the verbs berth and moor when they are predicated of* the 
commander of a ship (which then includes also the notion of 
the crew). But this is not the case when the verbs are predicated 
of the crew, since they then involve a connotation of particular activity 
on the part of the subject (letting down the anchor, etc.). Again, 
in the case of tow a causative aspect cannot be assumed, since it 
can hardly imply ’to cause to move along by towing’. We have 
maintained that in the secondary non-transitive use of the verbs 
arm, clean, cut , and lap an intransitive sense, though struggling 
for salience, is not very distinctly prominent. If this is true, it is 
only natural that the primary transitive sense should not easily 
stand out as causative, since a causative sense involves that the 
correlative intransitive meaning forms a constituent of its semolo- 
gical import. Also the verbs cast and reinforce (in a military 
sense) cannot be said to present a causative aspect. The same is 
eminently true of the verbs invalid , list , matriculate, outfit. 

Thus we can state that the primary trans. sense of the verbs 
here considered, though involving a sense of activity, as a rule also 
may be conceived as causative. This fact is of importance for the 
explanation of the origin of secondary intransitive constructions. 

The salience of the reflexive sense is prineipally dependent 
on the vitality of the primary transitive sense as compared with 
the secondary non-transitive signifieation. We may safely pro- 
claim that the more predominant the transitive sense is, the more 
readily does the reflexive sense appear, provided the subject is 
capable of the reflexivity involved in the predicate-verb or meta- 
phorically conceived as having this capacity. It is easy to un¬ 
derstand this phenomenon. If the transitive sense is the predomin¬ 
ant meaning, i. e. the sense that more readily than any other 
presents itself to our consciousness when the verb is pronounced 
(read), then it follows that the transitive sense tends to maintain 
itself also in a secondary non-transitive construction. But the 
preservation of the transitive sense is here possible only in the way 
that the secondary construction appears either as reflexive in import 
or else as passival, i. e. as a converted use of the transitive meaning. 
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Again, if the transitive sense is only slfghtly predominant 
as compared with the import of the correlative intransitive con- 
struction, or if the two constructions are of much the same fre- 
quency, then the non-transitive sense appears as intransitive and 
does not easily stand out as reflexive or as passival. Such 
is no doubt generally the case, when there is only a slight chro- 
nological gap between the two constructions or when the verb is 
of rare occurrence, since in the latter case, when the verb is used 
non-transitively, the hearer (reader) may even be unconscious of 
the existence of a correlative transitive meaning. To take an ex- 
ample. The verb disaggregate is recorded transitively since 1828, 
t. e. ’to separate (an aggregated mass) into its component particles’, 
and intransitively since 1881, i. e. to separate from an aggregate’. 
In view of the slight chronological difference and the rare occurrence 
of the verb, the secondary construction can hardly present a 
reflexive or a passival aspect. 

It is evident that it must sometimes be very precarious to 
^determine the degree of vitality presented by a primary transitive 
sense as compared with the vitality of the secondary intransi¬ 
tive construction. It is consequently equally precarious to decide 
upon the existence of a passival or a reflexive sense in such 
a construction. In other words, we can draw no hard and fast 
lines between the case when a secondary non-transitive sense 
involves an oscillation between a passive and a reflexive meaning 
and the case when it implies a purely intransitive sense. Al¬ 
ready for this reason we cannot claim that our material is either 
exhaustive or even always correct in the choice of examples. Thus, 
for instance the verb hurt, of OFr. provenience, is in its transitive 
sense to knock, strike, dash (a thing) against’ recorded about a 
century earlier («. e. c 1200) than the correlative non-transitive 
sense (t. e. 1330). This latter presents no doubt the aspect of an 
intransitive sense of action, t. e. ’to strike on or against\ ’to enter 
into violent contact with’. But the question is if the earlier re¬ 
corded transitive meaning has sufficient vitality to make the in¬ 
transitive construction oscillate towards also a reflexive or a passival 
aspect, *. e. ’to bring itself, to be brought into violent contact 
with , t e. g. c 1330 Schipes . . f)at on vn-to to|>er hurte. In our 
material we have assumed this oscillation in import. But per- 
haps this assumption is not so well justified, since we are concerned 
with a foreign loan-word which already in its native language, 
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i. e. 0 French, presented the same intr. sense 1 and since the 
chronological gap between the trans. and the intr. construction 
as occurring in English is not very considerable. Thus we have seen 
that one of the factors that condition the salience of the reflexive 
sense is such that the dimensions of the category of semological 
changes here involved cannot be determined with exactitude. 

However, the salience of the reflexive sense is not only due 
to the vitality of the primary transitive meaning. It is also dependent 
on the nature of the grammatical sabject and on the frequency of 
a truly reflexive use of the verb. In all cases where we are con- 
cemed with a truly reflexive sense (involving a direct object), the 
predicate-verb presupposes activity (or causality) on the part of the 
grammatical subject. Therefore, if a transitive verb of activity is 
used in an intransitive construction and is predicated of a subject 
capable of the transitive activity involved in the verb, then the 
sense may assume also a reflexive aspect. Thus the question about 
the salience of the reflexive sense is equivalent to the question 
as to when the grammatical subject may be considered as capable 
of self-originated activity of the kind implied in the predicate-verb 
and when it should be conceived as metaphorically capable of it. 
Let us consider this point as far as it is illustrated by our material. 

When the grammatical subject is an animate body, it is 
naturally conceived as capable of a self-originated activity congenial 
to its nature, and, if the verbal sense implying such an activity is 
transitive, it is also conceived as capable of directing this activity 
against itself, i. e. the subject is then capable of reflexivity. Ex- 
amples of this kind are presented by the following verbs in our 
material: arrange, chare, convert , cut, divide , drato up, drill, em~ 
battle, engage , enlangle , estrange , exercise, fornt , invalid , iwende , 
join, list , materialize, meddle , mell, mingle, mix, outfit , recon- 
cile, reinforce. Here belong also subjects denoting a collective 
body or an abstractly conceived personality, such as 'Church’ and 
'State', predicated by concorporate , or 'Government’, predicated by 
engage Since a ship is generally conceived as a personality 
(chiefly because including the crew), it is looked upon as capable 
of the self-originated activity involved in predicates such as arm , 
berth, clean , moor, tow. 

Moreover, as capable of self-originated activity consisting in not 
very complicated movements and therefore also as capable of re- 

1 ef. Godeeroy, Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue fran^aise (du 1X C au 
XV® siécle) Paris 1880 —1902. 
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flexivitv, are of course conceived movable parts of an animate 
body such as ’brows’, ’eyes', 'hands’, ’knees\ 'limbs’, ’teeth’, 
’face’, etc. Illustrative examples are presented by bend (beye), 
when predicated of limbs, knees, c/encA, clinch, when predicated 
of hands, teeth, close , when predicated of eyes, disentanglc , 
when predicated of a foot, distort, when predicated of a face, fix , 
when predicated of eyes, fold, when predicated of bodies, limbs, 
fingers, legs, frounce, when predicated of a face or a forehead, knit, 
when predicated of brows. Here belong also conjoin, predicated 
of nerves, drato, predicated of skin, open and louk, predicated of 
wounds, redress , predicated of hair. 

Since also plants have life, they or their parts such as 'branch’, 
’flower’, ’root’, ’stalk' ('shell’) naturally tend to be conceived as 
capable of self-originated movement (of a more elementary nature) 
and therefore, if the verb is transitive, as also capable of reflexiv- 
ity, which then involves ’to bring or put itself into the movement 
implied in the predicate-verb’. Examples of this kind are pre¬ 
sented by verbs such as the following: bend , when predicated of 
a tree or a harvest (a collective notion), close , when predicated of 
a flower, conjoin , when predicated of roots, divide , when pre¬ 
dicated of the shell of a chestnut, entangle, when predicated of 
boughs, erect % when predicated of stalks, incorporate , when pre¬ 
dicated of a bud, lap, when predicated of (the boughs of) a tree. 

lf we tum to inanimate bodies, we shall find that here 
also there are things which may be naturally conceived as capable 
of self-originated activity and consequently also of a corresponding 
reflexivity. This is tantamount to saying that the cause of the 
activity involved is here conceived as inherent in the nature of 
the subject, just as is the case with animate subjects (including 
plants). Here belong subjects denoting substances capable of ex¬ 
pansion or contraction or of entering into a Chemical association 
or dissassociation with other substances. Therefore, when we are 
concerned with transitive verbs meaning ’to cause expansion or 
contraction’, ’to bring into (Chemical) association or disassociation 
with’, and when these verbs in a secondary non-transitive sense 
are predicated of inorganic or organic substances, then the verbs 
readily assume a reflexive aspect, i. e . the subject is conceived 
both as the cause and as the object of the verbal action. As ex¬ 
amples in point may be adduced: amalgamate, predicated of a 
metallic film of mercury, blend, predicated of blood, commix, pre¬ 
dicated of element, iron, clay, combine, predicated of acid, silver, 
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oxide of manganese, divide , predicated of blood, incorporate , pre- 
dicated of water, salt, inoculate , predicated of eggs, intermix, pre¬ 
dicated of water, meddle, predicated of digested meat, mell, pre¬ 
dicated of venom, meng, predicated of fluids. Vapours and fluids 
are things capable of expansion and of association or dissacocia- 
tion. When they occur in such masses and forms as have given 
rise to particular concepts, e. g. ’sea’, ‘river’, ’spring\ ’cloud’, then the 
things involved may be conceived as capable of self-originated 
activity of the kind mentioned and therefore also as capable 
of a corresponding reflexivity. As examples may be given: con- 
join, predicated of springs, depart , predicated of the sea, dis - 
sever , predicated of clouds, divide , predicated of rivers, join and 
mingle , predicated of rivers, empty and evacuate (involving much 
the same as 'join' and ‘mingle’), predicated of rivers, louk, predic¬ 
ated of waters. The activity is of another nature, when cast is 
predicated of the sea. 

Also when the grammatical subject is incapable of every kind 
of self-originated activity, the predicate-verb may nevertheless as- 
sume a reflexive aspect by way of a metaphor or by the fact that 
the origin of the activity is not reflected upon (cf. beye, lap, open). 
We should restrict this assumption to such verbs as are often pre¬ 
dicated of subjects capable of reflexivity. For in this case it is 
only natural that, when predicated of subjects incapable of re¬ 
flexivity, they should by way of a metaphor tend to present a 
reflexive aspect. Here belong close , disentangle , open, reopen, 
when predicated of the heart. Other examples are: beye, predicated 
of a spear, bend, predicated of vows or studies, blend , predic¬ 
ated af peaks and atmosphere, motions, sounds, and voices, or of 
sky and water, close , predicated of the gra ve, disentangle , predicated 
of thoughts, fix, predicated of attention or prejudices, meddle , 
predicated of words, perhaps mell , predicated of the rainbow, 
perhaps intermingle, when predicated of shadows and sunshine, 
intermix, predicated of wants and aflfections, mix, predicated of 
beauty, mingle , predicated of laws, incorporate , predicated of 
notions, truth and falsehood, grace or sin, lap , predicated of cloth, 
open , predicated of a flag or of our understanding. To the same 
category may be referred bisect and dissever, predicated of a 
way, or depart, predicated of sinews. 

It is evident that it must often be very difficult to determine 
when the subject should be conceived as capable of self-originated 
activity of the kind iniplied in the transitive sense of the predicate- 
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verb. It is also evident that il may be equally precarious to de- 
cide as to when a grammatical subject incapable of reflexivity, 
but predicated by a verb otherwise often occurring in a truly 
reflexive sense and form, should be assumed to be conceived 
as having this capacity metaphorically. For this is a question 
about the frequency of the reflexive sense in individual verbs and 
its analogical extension to combination with other subjects. We 
can only state that the more frequently a verb occurs in a truly 
reflexive function, the more readily does a subject predicated by such 
a verb, but incapable of reflexivity, admit of being metaphorically 
conceived as capable of it, and consequently the more easily ap- 
pears a reflexive sense in an intransitive construction of this verb. 
Therefore, even if we are entitled to assume that the primary tran- 
sitive sense has sufficient vitality to maintain itself in an intran¬ 
sitive construction, we can draw no lines of demarcation between 
the case when a secondary non-transitive sense presents an oscillation 
between a passival, a reflexive, and an intransitive sense and the case 
when it is oscillating only between a passive and an intransitive 
signification. We are here often concerned with almost imper- 
ceptible degrees in the salience of the reflexive sense. It is this fact 
that in several languages has led to a functional extension of the 
reflexive form; for also in this morphological dress a verb may 
present the same oscillation between a passive, a reflexive, and an in¬ 
transitive meaning as in its active form. And this extension consists 
in the fact that the reflexive form has become a regular passival 
or a regular intransitive formative, i. e. it is employed to express 
the very meanings which often originate from a reflexive sense as 
its oscillating alternatives (cf. below). 

Thus also the second factor that conditions the salience of 
the reflexive sense is of such a nature as to make the dimensions 
of cat. A very vague and indefinite. This vagueness is increased by 
the fact that the reflexive aspect is in some measure also depend- 
ent on individual linguistic instinct, since the prerequisites for its 
salience may not be at hand to the same extent in different in- 
dividuals. 

Under such circumstances the distribution of our material 
must necessarily sometimes be open to discussion. Thus we ad¬ 
mit that, in the case of the material of category A, there may be 
some instances where the reflexive sense is not very salient or is 
even questionable. Such is perhaps the case with bisect , depart, 
divide , drill, cleave (cf. rend , referred to cat. B) and hurt. 
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On the other hand we readily admit that, if we turn to the 
other categories (B, G, D), there are cases where the secondary 
non-transitive sense may stand out also as reflexive. This is per- 
haps the case with such verbs of cat. B as heap, when predicated 
of avalanches, pile , when predicated of ice, and attach (then me- 
taphorically conceived), when predicated of 'loss’. As to knit , when 
predicated of veins, the sense should have been indicated as also 
reflexive with the same reason as the sense of conjoin, when pre¬ 
dicated of nerves. The same is true of awend as compared to 
iwende , which latter has been referred to cat. A. But at least 
in OE. both verbs had originally also a reflexive aspect. More- 
over, if we turn to cat. C., a reflexive aspect, too, is perhaps salient 
in several verbs such as clap, when predicated of jaws, concenter 
and focus, when predicated of life, exhaust , when predicated of 
steam, lere, when predicated of persons, lodge, when predicated of 
corn, sift, when predicated of falling snowflakes and dust, heave , when 
predicated of ice. Also the verbs drain, filter , filtrate, and per - 
colate , when predicated of a fluid, i. e. an element capable of ex¬ 
pansion, may perhaps present a reflexive meaning. The same is per¬ 
haps the case with the verb illumine , when predicated of a town, 
or overthrow, when predicated of a person (though the action is in- 
voluntary). We have assumed an oscillating reflexive aspect in the 
verbs arm , berth, clean, moor, tow, when predicated of ships. But 
it seems more difficult to traee a reflexive sense in the verbs careen, 
dock, steer , and unload, when predicated of a ship. The verbs 
adjourn, dismiss, and prorogue are predicated of assemblies and 
consequently of subjects capable of self-originated activity. But since 
Parliament is prorogued by the monarch, and since the adjourning 
of a council and the dismissal of a national assembly (for the time 
being) is determined by the president, they scarcely involve re- 
flexivity. The semological import of the verb break, when pre¬ 
dicated of clouds, is very much equivalent to dissever, when pre¬ 
dicated of the same thing. In the case of the latter verb w^e have 
assumed the existence of a reflexive sense, but in the former verb 
a reflexive aspect is not easily salient, since the verb does not 
otherwise occur in a reflexive meaning. If we tum to cat. D, 
we should perhaps admit the salience of a reflexive sense in the 
verbs dispel and disperse, when predicated of clouds, or in the 
verb put forth, when predicated of a leaf or a flower, or in evolve. 
Since the operating factors in the formation of ice, clouds, a rain- 
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bow, etc. do not stand out clearly to our consciousness, these 
things are perhaps sometimes conceived as self-originated. But if 
so, the verb form, when predicated of thern, assumes also a re¬ 
flexive aspect. 

The difficulty of deciding upon the existence of a reflexive 
sense in a secondary intransitive construction is distinctly mani* 
fested in NED. Its indication ’intr. for refl.’ in such cases seems 
to have a twofold function, viz. to denote the import of the sense 
and to intimate its etymological origin. We may at least assume 
that such is the case with the verbs referred to our category A, 
but in point of the other categories where we have not assumed 
the existence of a collateral reflexive sense, the indication must ge- 
nerally refer to the etymological origin of the sense. Already a 
cursory glance at our material as revealed in cat. A, will show that 
the secondary sense of verbs with the same semological structure 
and presupposing the same subjects, are indicated now as ’intr.\ 
now as ’intr. for refl.' Thus, for instance, the verb bend, when 
predicated of a body or limbs, is qualified as ’intr.’, but fold, 
predicated of the same subject, is designated as ’intr. for refl.’ 
The verbs blend , meng, mingle, and mix are indicated as ’intr.\ 
while the synonymous commix, meddle, mell are described as 
'intr. for refl.’ The verb entnngle is qualified as ’intr.’, but dis- 
entangle , its negative correspondent, as 'intr. for refl.’ The verb 
depart (in the intr. sense ’to divide’) is designated as 'intr.’, but 
divide, as intr. for refl.' The verb redress is considered as Intr.’, 
but its semological relative erect , as 'intr. for refl.’. The verb 
frounce , predicated of a face or a forehead, is described as ’intr.’, 
but distort , predicated of a face, as 'intr. for refl.’. 

Thus we find that NED. cannot be considered as a trust- 
worlhy guide as to the salience of a reflexive aspect in verbs 
used in a secondary intransitive construction. Nor do we our- 
self pretend to have invariably given a correct semological cha- 
racterization of the verbs, since in many cases it is impossible to 
decide with certainty upon the salience of a reflexive sense. 

The occurrence of a collateral reflexive form of verbs which 
are used in the active form in a secondary non-transitive sense and 
predicated of subjects capable of reflexivity, is naturally a corrobor- 
ation of the salience of a reflexive sense also in the latter case. 
If we examine our material, it will tum out that the majority of 
the verbs of cat. A is in NED. recorded in a reflexive form pre- 
senting the same import as the reflexive aspect in the secondary in- 
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transitive construction. Yet we must admit that this reflexive form 

is not always predicated of the same category of subjects as occur 

in the latter function of the verb and also that it is not always re- 

corded earlier than this function. The following verbs of cat. A are by 

NED. recorded in a reflexive form: arm oneself, c 1300—a 1612 

(predicated of persons); arrange oneself , 1830 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. 
1 226 . . that the well-informed part of the middle classes . . does not 
arrange itself on the side of the reformers; bend oneself to direct or 
apply oneself, 1591 Lok in Farrs S. P. I 140 Whilst in the garden of 
the earthly soile Myself to solace and to bath I bend. 1850 Thackeray 
Pendennis Lxxi, To the completion of which he bent himself with all bis 
mind; berth oneself ’, 1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The'Henery’. . berthed 
berself so well as no pilot could ever have done better; 1673 Cambden 
Soc. Misc. 27 We.. anchored againe, and birth’d our selves in our an- 
choring posture agreed on; blend itself , 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola lu, 405 
It blent itself as an exalting meraory with all her daily labours; cast 
oneself\ 1330 R. Brunne, 274, {)am to kest smertly to f>e assaute; 1611 
Bible Pref. 2, He casteth hiraselfe headlong vpon pikes; 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in S. 27 Low on her knees berself she cast; chare oneself 
c 1000 cudmon Satan 698 Cer dé on baecling; c 1205 Lay. 21266, J)is 
isaeh Childric, & gon him to charren; clean oneself (predicated of per¬ 
sons), 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard'8 Dan. ix, which was known 
throughout Penmoyle as 'cleaning oneself’; combine oneself 1593 Abp. 
Bancroft Dangerous Positions III, xvi, 131, They haue combined thera- 
selues together into a stränge brotherhood; 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii, 
282, The youths and maidens combined themselves with the gentler ani- 
mals into groups; comtnix oneself , obs., 1659 Evelyn Misc. Writ. 117 
Lest . . a certain rabhe impure . . rabble enter, and commix themselves 
with our citizens; convert oneself (now obs.), c 1400 Rou-land & O. 
1153, I rede J» 1 {>ou converte the in hye . .; c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
II, xxiv, 85 Ne were it, f)e jewes wolden come to hire, and conuerte hem; 
disclose oneself , itself (1) in a material sense, obs., 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbacKs Husb. II, 67. b, It [a rosebud] discloseth it selfe and spread- 
eth abroad. (2) in an immaterial sense: 1561 T. Norton Calvins 
Inst. I 22, The faithful should not admit him [God] to be any other 
than such as he had disclosed himself by his word; 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iii, 121 , The great league . . at last disclosed itself; disentangle 
oneself , 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III, xii, 370 The Emperor disentangled 
himself . . from all the affairs of this world; 1860 Tyndall Glac. I, xix, 
135 Two hours had been spent in the effort to disentangle ourselves 
from the crags; dissever oneself , c 1470 Henry WaUace VIII. 757, A 
thousand archaris . . Disseueryt thaim amang the iiij party; 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II 87, if tbey had not dissevered themselves; embattle oneself 
c 1450 Louelich Grail XIII, 458 Eualach enbattailled him in the field. 
1580 North Pluiarch 212, He commanded the first Bands . . should em¬ 
battle themselves. 1844 Blackio. Mag ., LVI, 531, Another had now slowly 
reared and embattled itself against the . . Grescent; empty itself 1555 
Eden Decades W. Ind. 284, A branche of Nilus which emptieth it selfe 
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in owre sea; 1725 De Foe Voy. round World , 306 A large river empties 
itself into this bay; 1860 Tyndall Glac. I, 34, The river . . empties itself 
into the lake; engage oneself (obs.), a 1586 Sidney (J.), So far had we 
engaged ourselves . . that we listed not to complain; entangle oneself , 
1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 287, They intangle themselves in the same webbes 
of woe. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene, Wks. 173 That labyrinth 
wherein they are like to intangle and lose themselves; erect oneself , 
itself 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II, iii, 74, If unto the powder of 
Loadstone or Iron we admove the North pole of the Loadstone, the powders 
or small divisions will erect and conforme themselves thereto; 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffei's Amphit. 93, The Charioteers sometimes bowed to the 
Ground, then erected themselves on high; 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII, 
49, The muscle . . is capable of erecting itself on edge; 1877 Mrs. Oli- 
phant Makers Flor. xiii, 325, His weak frame erected itself; estrange 
oneself, 1494 Fabyan VII, 644, The duke of Brytayne began to estrange 
hym from the Kyng; 1606 Holland Sueton. 91, but afterwards hee began 
to estrange himselfe; evacuate itself 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
311, At the further end of the lake, they found that it evacuated itself into 
a large river; 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V, iii, 23, Such griefs evacuate 
themselves best by tbat particular channel; exercise oneself 1549 Latimer 
6th Serm. bef. Edw. VI, 161, Menne of Englande . . when they woulde 
exercyse theym selues . . were wonte to goo a brode in the fyeldes a 
shootynge; a 1695 Wood Life 266, A company of scholars . . exercised 
themselves in feats of arms . .; 1838 Prescott Ferd. dt Is. II, v, 478 
[Ximenes] exercised himself with fasts, vigils, and stripes; exhibit one¬ 
self 1659 Hammond On Ps. xxiv, 6 Annot. 138, Where God hath pro- 
mised to exhibite himself to those; form oneself , 1736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough II 494 The first Squadrons . . had much ado to form them¬ 
selves; 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill dt Valley viii, 126 The soldiers formed 
themselves round the waggon; incorporate oneself, 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angeles 185, Incorporate your selves with that which is good; 
inoculate oneself, a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. 342. Pompey had one very 
ignoble custome, to insert, or (as I may term it) to inoculate himself 
into other mens merits and praises; intermingle oneself 1712 Steele 
Spect. No. 272, Crowds of forlorn Goquets who intermingle themselves 
with other Ladies; iwende oneself a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxii, 123 ASghwylc 
. . hine hraefle sceolde eft gewendan in tö sinum mödes gemynde; join 
oneself (’to’ or 'with’), obs., 13 .. K. Alis. 4030 He a knyght of Grece 
slowgh . . And joined him us among; a 1400—50 Alexander 1284, He . . 
loynes him to Iosaphat. .; 1611 Bible Acts viii, 29, Then the Spirit saide 
vnto Philip, Goe neere, and ioyne thy selfe to this charet; lap itself, 1569 
Newton Cicero 's Olde Age 38 a, The vine . . lappeth it selfe fast, to 
what soever it commeth neare; list oneself 1643 Declar. Comm. Reb. 
Irel. 62 Who . . have lysted themselves in the Lord Dillons Troupe; 
1702 Sedley Grumbler III, i, 233, Brillon had listed himself a soldier; 
materialize oneself, 1885 Whittier Pr. Wks. II, 314, A Newbury mi¬ 
nister . . rode . . over to Hampton to lay a ghost who had materialized 
himself; meddle oneself, obs., c 1384 Chaucer H: Fame 111 1012, We 
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wil medle us eche with other . meng oneself (predicated of per¬ 
sons, 'to have sexual intercourse with’), a 900—a 1300; minglc 

itself, 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 258, It is impossible to describe 
how the sound [of falling water], Crossing and interfering, mingled itself; 
1856 Kane Aret. Expl. I, xxix, 384, The renewed chorus mingling itself 
sleepily in my dreams with school boy memories; mix oneself (pre¬ 
dicated of persons, 'to associate with’ 1535, 1791—); moor oneself\ 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World V, i, 331, Tbey therefore not only mored 
themselves strongly by their Anchors . .; outfit oneself, 1872 C. King 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. v, 94, I outfitted myself with a pack-horse . .; 
reconcile oneself , 1535 Coverdale Tobit viii, 4 , These thre nightes wil 
we reconcyle oure selues with God; 1675 H. Nevile tr. Machiavelli' 9 
Prince, 207, The Ursini reconciled themselves to him . .; 1819 Shelley 
Cenci I, i 36 Thou mightes . . reconcile thyself with thine own heart, 
And with thy God; redress oneself , itself, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
II 920, Right as floures . . stoupen in hire stalk lowre, Redressen hem 
a-yen J)e sonne bryght; c 1450 Merlin 328 As soone as the spere was 
spente the kynge Boors redressed hym in his sadell; 1727—41 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Redressing, Trees and other plants have a natural faeulty of 
redressing themselves, when . . 

On the other hand, no reflexive form of the correlative tran- 

sitive sense has been recorded by NED. in the case of a great 

number of verbs of our category, viz. amalgamate, beye , bind , 

bisect , cement , cleave, clench, close , concorporate, conjotn, cut out , 

dep ar t, distort, divide (in senses I, 1, 2), draw , drill , fia r, fold, 

frounce , intermix, invalid, keep (away), knit (of brows), lay (of 

a rope), louk, matrieulate, reinforce. To begin with, it should be 

observed that a reflexive form of these verbs may have occurred, 

though it has not been recorded in NED. Thus, for instance, 

beye and fold are in OE. met with in a reflexive form, the latter 

predicated of a thing, the former of a person, and fold may also 

in NE. appear in a refl. dress, e. g. Exon 100 (B.—T.) Bygdest Au Aé 
for heeleAum. Ps. Th. 49, 5 (B. —T.) f)aet hé hine fealde swå swä böc 
(= that it folded itself like a book). Next, it should be remembered 

that we are here concerned with verbs whose subjeets are gener- 

ally capable of reflexivity and that therefore their use in a reflexive 

form or at least in a reflexive sense would not involve a devi- 

ation from the morphological or semological strueture of the 

English language. Lastly, be it noticed that the secondary non- 

transitive sense mostly implies an intransitive sense, in comparison 

with which the primary transitive sense stands out as causative. 

But in English the semological contrast between a causative sense 

and its correlative intransitive meaning became in course of time 
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niore and more often expressed by the same verb. In fact, this phe- 
nomenon grew so common that at least in the NE. period we may 
consider it a constructive or a semological law that a verb with a 
causative aspect may also be used in a correlative intransitive sense. 
But, if so, a secondary non-transitive use of a verb may very weli 
be due to this law also in the case when, owing to particular 
factors, the import is oscillating towards a reflexive or a passive 
aspect. But this implies that a reflexive form of such verbs need not 
ha ve existed before their intransitive use, though the lalter involves 
also a reflexive sense. The more conspicuous the causative aspect, 
the more likely is this case. On the other hand, the salience of 
the reflexive sense may later occasionally call forth also a reflexive 
form, or rather, the latter form may be due to the fact that the 
subject is capable of the reflexivity presupposed by the predicate- 
verb. Therefore, when the reflexive form is in NED. not rarely 
recorded later than the intransitive function, this may very well 
be due to the fact mentioned and not to incompleteness in the 
material. 

Thus we find that absence of a collateral reflexive form is no 
proof of the absence of a reflexive sense in an intransitively employed 
verb. The only reliable criteria of the existence of a reflexive 
sense dressed in the active form, are the predominance of the 
primary transitive sense and the capability of reflexivity presented 
by the grammatical subject. 

As was the case with the reflexive sense, so in the case of 
the passive meaning its salience in secondary intransitive con- 
structions is principally dependent on the vitality of the correlative 
transitive sense, and for reasons already mentioned. This is tant- 
amount to saying that the proximate origin of the- passival sense 
is conditioned by the vitality of the transitive meaning. But since 
the factor that principally conditions both the reflexive and the 
passive aspect is the same, we may here, too, proclaim that the 
more predominant the vitality of the transitive sense as com- 
pared with the frequency of the intransitive construction, the 
more readily does the passival sense appear, or vice verså. This im¬ 
plies also that, when a secondary intr. construction that originally 
stood out as also reflexive or passival has attained great currency, 
the salience of these senses must abate or perhaps even be sup- 
pressed. This is the case with many of the verbs adduced in 
cat. A. In other words, in the earlier records of the intransitive 
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use of such verbs ihe passive and reflexive senses are generally 
more salient than in the later records, where they sometimes may 
even be questionable. 

The passival sense involves the existence of an agential ele¬ 
ment. Therefore the difference between the oscillating reflexive 
and passive meanings is in fact not very considerable. In both 
cases the grammatical subject is conceived as the object of an 
action. But the discrepancy is that the agency (including the 
cause) of this action, i. e. the logical subject, is conceived as 
emanating in one case from the grammatical subject itself, in 
another case, from a source outside it. Thus the oscillation be¬ 
tween the reflexive and the passival aspect implies an oscillation 
in the idea as to the factor that constitutes the agency of the 
verbal process. Again this oscillation as to agential element is 
dependent on the context, i. e. the nature of the grammatical sub¬ 
ject and of the predicate-verb. 

The context may be such that no passival sense may originate. 

If so, the import of the secondary intransitive construction oscillates 

only between a reflexive and an intransitive sense. As examples in 

point may be adduced the following instances: clothe, (1) trans., to 
dress, OE — (2) reflexive for intr.) sense, e. g. 1393 Gower Conf. 
I, 14 The tresor . . Whereof the pouer shulden clothe And ete, drinke 
and house bothe; confine, (1) trans., to keep within bounds, to 

limit, restrict, fig. 1597, to confine oneself to , 1649— (2) refl. or 

intr. sense, to restrict one’s action, attention, etc., to, to keep to t 

obs., 1643 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. IV, v, 187 Ghildren . . permitted 
the freedome of both [hands], do oft times confine un to the left; dis¬ 
port, (1) trans., to divert (from sadness, etc.), to amuse, obs., 
c 1374—1665, to disport oneself, c 1385— (2) refl. or intr. sense, 

to amuse, enjoy oneself, etc. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxuii, 287 
The emperour . . come in to englond to kyng Henry with hym to speke 
and to disporte; divorce , (1) trans., to separate by divorce from, 

1494—, to divorce oneself from , 1593— (2) refl. or intr. sense, 

e. g. 1643 Milton Divorce I. iv, The reasons which now move him to 
divorce are equal . .; dress , (1) trans., to array, attire with suitable 

clothing, c 1400—, to dress oneself, 1641— (2) refl. or inträns. 

sense, to dress oneself, to put on clothes, etc., e. g. 1703 Rowe 

Ulyss. Prol. 15, They . . Dress’d at Her, danc’d and fought; embathe , 

(l) trans., to bathe, dip, 1593—, embathe. oneself, 1593— (2) refl. 

or intr. sense, 1817 Coleridge , She dare . . embathe in heavenly light; 

ensconce, (1) trans., to shelter within or behind a fortification; also 
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fig., obs., 1590—a 1734, to ensconce oneself , also fig., obs., 1590 

1678 (2) refl. or intr. sense, obs., e. g. 1663 Butler Hudibras I, iii 
416, The Fort where -he enscons’d; entwine , (1) trans., to twine or 

twist together, 1616 — (2) refl. or intr. sense, e. g. 1663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. xiii, 92 There they entwine in the dearest embraces; 

exert , (1) trans., to bring into active operation, 1681—, to exert 

oneself, 1736— (2) refl. or intr. sense, obs., e. g. a 1749 Philips 
Pastorals V, To try How art exerting, might with nature vie; 1799 
Mackintosh Law Nat. & Nations I 363, Other men have exerted to 
disguise . .; fend (1) trans., to defend, a 1300—, to fend oneself, 

c 1330— (2) refl. or intr. sense, e. g. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xl, 196, How the suld fend from furie and their fead; hide, (1) trans., 

to conceal c 897 —, to hide oneself, c 897— (2) refl. or intr. sense, 

e. g. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 8864, On hef) and hilles to hyde 
in hulk, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 808 Where ever he satte, stode, or 
hude; indulge, (1) trans., to gratify by compliance, etc. 1660—, 

to indulge oneself in, 1659— (2) refl. or intr. sense, to gratify 

oneself, to take ones pleasure in, e. g. 1706 Estcourt Fair. Examp. 

v. i, 58, While my transported Soul indulges on the Thought. 

On the other hand, the context may be such as to favour 
alike the idea that the agency is the grammatical subject itself 
or that it is another force. Let us discuss some illustrative ex- 

amples in respect of the nature of the agency when it may be 

other than the grammatical subject. 

The alternative agency may be conceived as implying a fairly 
definite person (or collectivity of persons). This is the case with 
verbs such as arrange, draw up, embattle, form, when they are 
predicated of troops. Since the idea of a troop also may include 
its commander, the grammatical subject is evidently capable of 
self-originated activity of the kind here involved, and therefore the 
sentence tends to assume a reflexive aspect But, on the other 
hand, the commander need not be included in this notion, i. e., 
in predications here concerned, the idea of the troop (army) 

as an instrument in the hands of the leader may be salient. 

When so, the verb presents a passival meaning. The same 
reasoning is applicable to drill and exercise, when predicated of 
troops. An equivlent reasoning may also be applied to the nau- 
tical verbs arm, berth, clean, keep (away), moor, tow, predicated 
of ships. For, as the crew may constitute a semological element 
in the idea of a ship, the subject may be conceived as capable of 
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reflexi vity, and if so, the verbs present a reflexi ve aspect. But if 
the idea of the ship as being under the control of the crew be- 
comes salient, then they assume here a passive meaning. 

Take further such verbs as invalid , list, matriculate , outfit. 
When these verbs are employed in a secondary non-transitive 
sense predicated of persons, we are concemed with subjects capable 
of such a reflexivity as is implied in the predicate-verbs, and the 
latter tend therefore to present a reflexive aspect. But the ab- 
sence of a reflexive form favours the origination of the idea that 
somebody else, e. g. the physician, the military or university 
authorities, or the seller, is the agent of the action of which the 
grammatical subject is the 'patiens' when the sense is reflexive. 

In other instances the agency outside the grammatical subject 
may be a definite individual. This is the case when movable parts 
of an animate body ( e. g. limbs, eyes, brows, foot, face, hands, 
etc.) are predicated by verbs such as bend , bege, close , disentangle , 
distort , fix, fold , frounce , knit. Since the movements performed 
by these parts are generally dependent on the will of the indi¬ 
vidual concemed, this idea becomes easily salient, and, when so, 
the verbal import stands out as passival. But if this idea does 
not present itself, then parts of an animate body are conceived 
as independent entities, and the verbal sense assumes a reflexive 
aspect. 

In general, however, the alternative agency is of non-personal 

nature or it may involve a co-operation of personal or non-personal 

factors. As examples of the latter case may be considered the verbs 

convert and engage , predicated of persons in sentences of the following 

type: 1557 Likewyse ioye shal be io heauen ouer one sinner that con- 
uerteth. a 1667 If we engage into a large Acquaintance . . we set 
open our gates to the Invaders . . 1796 The nation again engaged in 

debt. 1848 The government engaged in war with the United Provinces. 

In the case of the first quotation the idea may present itself that 

the conversion was brought about by the subject itself, but equally 

easily that it was due to the operation of preachers or to some ex- 

perience. In the case of the other quotations the fact of being 

engaged with a large circle of acquaintance, or in war, or even 

in debt may be, but need not be conceived as due to the will 

of the grammatical subject. The idea may originate that it is 

due to other persons (nations) and to the force of circumstances. 

The alternative non-personal agency is mostly of a more or less 
indeflnite nature. It is generally the force of circumstances or 
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chance, when a personal subject is predicated by verbs such as cut 
(in card-playing), divide, entangle, estrange , mcddle , mell, rningle, 
mix. When the grammatical subject is non-personal, the non-per- 
sonal agency is generally represented by the forces of nature except 
in the case of niovable parts of an animate body. Sometimes a spe- 
cified kind of this force may be prominent. Thus, when redress is 
predicated of hair, the agency may be conceived as being sonie 
affect, and when bend is predicated of a tree, the operating factor 
is the wind. The agency may be represented both by the forces 
of nature and a curative remedy, when louk is predicated of 
'wounds'. Mostly, however, it is only indefinite forces of nature 
that stand out as the operating agency. This is the case when 
plants or their parts are predicated by such verbs as close (of 
a flower), conjoin (of roots), divide (of a shell), entangle (of bows), 
erect (of stal ks), incorporate (of a bud), lap (of boughs). Also 
when verbs are predicated of inanimate bodies capable of such 
reflexivity as is involved in the predicate-verbs, the alternative 
agency is generally represented by the forces of nature, though 
sometimes — in the case of Chemical combination — also by the 
experimentator. Here belong such verbs as amalgamate, blend, 
commix, combine , divide , incorporate, inoculate , intermix , meddle, 
mell t meng, rningle. When such inanimate entities as 'clouds’, 
'rivers’, 'springs’, 'seas' are predicated by verbs such as cast , 
conjoin , divide, join, rningle, dissever, depart , louk, open, empty, 
evacuate, then also in this case the alternative agency is repre¬ 
sented by the forces of nature. 

When we are concerned with immaterial subjects, the al- 
temative agency may be of various nature, yet of the same kind 
as those just mentioned. Thus when ’vows’ or 'wishes’ are pre¬ 
dicated by bend or when ’idea’ is predicated by mix, the alter¬ 
native agency may be conceived as being the person to whom 
these immaterial entities belong. Likewise, when 'displeasure’ is 
predicated by disclose, the agency may appear to be the person(s) 
concerned. The same is the case when prejudices’ are predicated 
by fix or when 'notions' are qualified by incorporate. The force 
of circumstances or chance, fate, Providence, may be looked upon as 
the agency in the following sentences where iwende and mix are pre¬ 
dicate-verbs: 1171 Hit iwendeö from uuele to gode. 1632 O divine counsel! 
that so rare a beauty Should mix with wisdom. Again in the follow¬ 
ing instances with rningle and open as predicate-verbs, the agency 
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may be conceived as being the forces of nature: 1709 before his 
Understanding opens enough to let him into the Reason . . of the Rules. 
1800 In nature, mechanical and molecular laws mingle, and create ap- 
parent confusion. 

When an adjunct has been expressed that may be conceived as 
the cause or the agency of the verbal action, the passival aspect 
generally appears more readily. But on the other hand this adjunct 
does not preclude the grammatical subject from being conceived 
as the agency, since the adjunct may be looked upon as con- 
stituting only the instrument or the cause of the activity of the 
grammatical subject or else as involving some other kind of ad¬ 
junct. Consequently it does not prevent the origination of a 

reflexive or even an intransitive sense. As examples: 1398 For 
tendemes the lymmes of the chylde maye . . bende and take dyvers 
shapes. a 1225 Chear ananriht, |)8et te oÖre chearren purh pe. 1742 
Thoughts disentangle passing o'er the lip. 1628 A Bird . . By struggling 
more entangles in the Gin. 1649 Perswading the King, that Foreign 
Princes estranged from him . . for some apprehensions . . 1724 My 

wound opened again with riding. 1856 The little flag . . opened once 
more to the breeze. 

From what precedes it is evident that the passive sense may 
be more or less salient and that in individual cases it must often 
be very precarious to decide upon its existence. Therefore we 
are bound to admit that a passive sense may sometimes be quest- 
ionable in the examples given in our material. But this is of 
small importance. For the chief point is to have stated its exist¬ 
ence in congenial cases and its nature of presenting various de- 
grees of salience and also to have indicated the factors that con- 
dition this phenomenon. 

If we tum to NED., we shall find that there the passive 
aspect of the verbs adduced in cat. A., is very seldom recognized 
in the general indication of the nature of the non-transitive sense. 
As already pointed out, the secondary non-transitive use of these 
verbs is by NED. generally described as ’intr. for refl.’ or else as 
’intr.’ Only in the case of cut, drill , and outfit a passive sense 
is acknowledged. Thus cut is indicated as ’intr. for passive’, 
and drill and outfit are described as ’intr. for refl. or passive’. 
But the passival aspect of these verbs is no more conspicuous 
than that of at least the vast majority of the verbs quoted in 
"ur material. However, if we tum to the meanings given in NED. 

v **trate the import of the verbs, we shall find that the passive 
more often recognized (ef. NED.). 
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The extent of the category of semological changes with which Extent and 
we are liere concerned, is very vague and indefinite. We have 
shown that this is a necessary consequence of the faetors that 
condition the salience of a passive and a reflexive meaning. These 
faetors are such as to make it impossible to draw hard and fast 
lines between the present category and the other categories of semo¬ 
logical change implying the salience of a passive sense, esp. Gat. 

G. They are also such that it is impossible to draw a line of de- 
marcation between our category and the case when the change 
of nieaning involves an oscillation between a reflexive and an intran- 
sitive sense or only an intransitive aspect. An examination of the 
occurrence of the passive sense in the active form has to chro- 
nicle the faet that this sense in this morphological dress is ge- 
nerally only an element in an oscillating semological whole that 
also comprises elements of other semological types. It has to 
state the vagueness of the dimensions of the categories into which 
the semological change may be descriptively divided, and it has 
to indicate the faetors that condition this vagueness. It can 
therefore never claim to be based on an exhaustive material, unless 
exhaustiveness refers to a basis large enough for studying the 
semological change in question. 

All these faets should be borne in mind when the material 


is judged of, presented in cat. A and, for the malter of that, also 
in the other categories. We do not pretend to be free from mis- 
takes in distributing our material among the various categories. Nor 
do we claim to have exhaustively recorded all such verbs given 
in NED. as may be considered to imply the semological change 
we are concerned with. To stick to cat. A, they are certainly 
more numerous than is indicated by our material. But an ex¬ 
haustive enumeration of them (in itself scarcely possible) would 
have considerably inereased the dimensions of our material without 
adding anything to the knowledge of the nature of the semological 
phenomenon it involves. Lastly, we admit that our choice of verbs 
is to some extent arbitrary, though, if so, this has generally been 
unintentional. But in spite of these shorteomings — chiefly con- 
ditioned by the nature of our subject —• our material is no doubt 
sufficient for an examination of the semological phenomenon itself 
and perhaps also for giving a fairly approximate idea of its relative 
extent in the various periods of the English language. 
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An examination of our material will show that the frequency 
of the semological change represented by category A. was different 
in different epochs. The vast majority of our examples are from 
the NE. period. The largest number of these constitute such 
verbs as have originated in the NE. period or such whose corre- 
lative and primary transitive sense sprang into existence in that epoch. 
The instances are: amalgamatc, berth, biscct, clean (15th c.), clench , 
combine (15th c.) t commix (15th c.), concorporate , cut (in card- 
playing), disclose (15th c.) f disentangle , dis t ort, drill , empty , engage , 
entangle, erect, estrange , evacuate, exhibit, fix (15th c.), incor - 
porate, inoculate, intermingle (15th c.), intermix, invalid , keep 
(i away ), lay (15th c.), materialize, matriculate, mix (15th c.), moor, 
outfit, reinforce, reopen. A considerable number is represented by 
such verbs as either originated in the ME. epoch (before c 1450) 
or else at that time assumed the transitive sense that is the 
starting-point for the origination of the oscillating non-transitive 
sense in NE. The instances are: arm , arrange, bind , cement , 
conjoin, divide , draw, embattle , exercise, form , frounce, join , k nit, 
lap t mingle, reconcile, tow. Our material does not offer any ex- 
ample of the case when the primary transitive sense is of OE. 
date, but the correlative non-transitive sense of NE. origin. 

Examples of the same semological change taking place in the 
ME. period are not very numerous in our material. We may 
here distinguish between such verbs as originated in the ME. period 
or then assumed the primary transitive sense and such whose 
transitivé sense is of OE. date. Examples of the former case are: 
bend, c ast, close, convert, depart, dissever , hur t, meddle, mell, 
redress . Examples of the latter case are: blend, 1 cleave , fold. 

Lastly, as OE. examples of the semological change in question 
we have adduced only five verbs, i. e. chare, itvende , louk f meng , 
open. But here belongs also beye, though in NED. ils secondary 
non-transitive sense is not recorded until the ME. epoch. As ex- 
ample: Hml. 3, 12, 22G (B.*T Suppl.) Se ord bigde upp tö j)äm hiltum. 

1 We adopt the etymology of blend given by E. Ekvall Shakspere's 
Vocabulary, Upsala Universitets årsskrift, 1903, p. 6. He considers the verb 
to be a continuation of OE. (ge)blandan, the strong preterite (HE. blend ) being 
turned into blende (weak form), which then gave rise to the infinitive blenden 
and pa. pple. blend on the analogy of such verbs as senden, sende, send; 
wenden, xrende, t vend. 
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However, a closer examination of the OE. vocabulary will 
show that the verbs presenting the change of meaning under consi- 
deration are more numerous. We do not then refer to the syno¬ 
nyms of chare and iwendc (OE cerran, gewendan ) such as OE. 
gecyrran, oncerran , ymbcyrran, äwendan, betoendan , forhwyrfan , 
onhtoyrfan , etc., which all, in addition to the original transitive 
sense, present a secondary non-transitive meaning that sorae- 
times may oscillate between a reflexive, a passive, and an intran- 
sitive aspect (cf. Bosw.-Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dic.). We refer 
rather to the following verbs: ägéotan , (1) trans., to pour out, 
shed, (2) pass., refl., or intr. sense: to be shed, to discharge 

itself, to flow, run out, Andr. 1441 Geseoh nu seolfes swaede, swå f)in 
swåt ägét f)urh bångebrec blödige stige, lic lielan; géotan, the same 
senses, Gudläc 1029 bé häte lét téaras géotan; cetietvan {-éowian, 

etc.), (1) trans., to show, (2) pass., refl., or intr. sense: to be seen, 

to show itself, appear, Chron. 729 (B.-T Suppl.) Hér atéwoden twéjen 

cométan; opiewan, the same senses: Chron. 678 (B.-T.) Hér öfriewde 

cométa se steorra; bemidan, (1) trans., to conceal, hide, (2) pass., 

refl., or intr. sense: to be hidden, to hide itself, to lie hid, Scint. 

32, 18 (B.-T. Supplem.) J)éah séo stefn mannum bemif)e (lateat), Gode 

héo bemidan (latere) ne mseg; bregdan , (1) trans., to change, (2) pass., 

refl., or intr. senso: to be changed, to transform oneself, to turn 

into, e. g. Gudläc 882 bwilum brugdon eft äwyrgde wéérlogan on wyrmes 

bléo; brädan , (1) trans., to broaden, extend, enlarge, (2) pass., refl., 

or intr. sense: to be increased, extended, to spread itself, to increase 

{intr.), Wulfstän 83, 14 (B.-T. Suppl.)! f)u yfelan oferlice swyöe hrsédaö 
on worulde; Ibid. 89, 18 Licceteras ärisaö and briédaö to swyöe; tö¬ 
brädan, about the same senses, Wulfstän 68, 17 Of öyson eahta 
déotles crseftum ealle unpéawes up ä-springa|) and sy|)[>an töbrséda]) 

ealles to wide; gedälan , (1) trans., to divide, separate, distribute, 

(2| pass., or refl. (or intr.): to be separated, to separate itself (to 

come into disassociation with), Exon. (Th.) 124 , 25 (B.-T.) Ne maeg 

min lichoma wijj déa{) ged*lan [» my body cannot be separated or 
separate itself fiom ( 1 . e. avoid) death]; tödälan , about the same senses, 

Chron. 885 (B.-T.) Hér tödselde se foresprecena here on tu, Wulfstän 

149, 8 Swä* tödaelef) se lichoma and séo säwul; onhieldan , (1) trans., 

to incline, bend down, (2) pass., refl., or intr. sense: to be inclined, 

to sink, Exon. (Th.) 174, 32 Heofones gym wcst onhylde; onhlidan , 

(1) trans., to open, disclose, (2) pass., refl., or intr. sense: to be 

seen, to show itself, to appear, Andreas 12G8 oö f)«t wuldres gim 

heofonturht onhläd; stuädan, (1) trans., to separate, divide, (2) pass., 
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refl., or intr. sense: to be separated, to separate itself, to part, 

scatter: The Ruin , 30 Forfjon {)äs hofu dréorgiaö and f)aes téafor géapu, 
tigelum sceädeö hröst béages hröf (= the woodwork of the roof parts, 
is separated from the tiles), Leechdm. ii, 38, 4 f)onne sceädaj) Öä 

wyrmas on Öaet woeter; piedan (-éo-), (1) trans., to join, (2) pass., 

refl., or intr. sense: to be joined, to bring oneself (itself), come, 

enter into connexion with, Bd. 3 , 19 (B.-T.), J>ä wéoxan Öä fyr 
sw^J)e and hi tögaedere fjéoddon and samnedon ö{) J)tet Öe hl wjbron 
on ®nne unmätne lég; präwan, (1) trans., to twist, torture, (2) pass. 

refl., or intr. sense, Hond. (Th.) ii, 510, 8, Se lig söna öréow Öwyres 
wiö öaes windes (= the flame at once was turned, turned (itself) round 
in a contrary direction towards the wind); tvoäman , (1) trans., to di¬ 
vide, separate, part, (2) pass., refl., or intr. sense: to be separated, 

separate oneself, to abandon, Hond. (Skt) i, II, 169 Wé nellaf), 
Drihten, näfre fram öé twäiman. A few OE. verbs that may be 

réferred to the present category will be dealt with under cat. G. 

The great superiority in number presented by the NE. period 
in the case of verbs with the semological change under consideration, 
is to a large extent due to the enormous increase of vocabulary and 
also of literary productivity that took place in the ME. and NE. 
epochs. But, nevertheless, we are no doubt entitled to infer that 
the semological change in question was more frequent in NE. 
times than in the preceding periods. As to the ME. epoch, the 
change of meaning was certainly more frequent than in OE., though 
this inference can scarcely be drawn from our material. Goncerning 
the OE. period we have stated that the semological extension in ques¬ 
tion, though not oft-occurring, cannot be indicated as rare. It 
should, however, be observed that, apart from the verbs cerran, 
gewendan , and their synonyms, the examples of this phenomenon 
as occurring in individual verbs are generally very few. We may 
therefore safely maintain that the phenomenon was only incipient 
in the OE. period, as compared to the state of things in the 
NE. epoch. 

If we tum to Gothic, the earliest recorded descendant of the 

OTeut. parent language, we shall find only few traces of the 

semological change in question. As such may be considered the 

following instances: biugan , (1) trans., to bend, (2) pass., refl., 

or intr. sense: to be bent, to bend itself, to make the move- 

ment involved in bending, Rom. 14 , 11, liba ik, qif»{> frauja, f)atei 
mis all kniwe biugif) jah andhaitif) all razdo guda = As I live, saith 
the Lord, to me every knee shall bow And every tongue shall con- 
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fess to God (Engl. Bib.); gawnndjan , (1) trans., to turn, cause to 

come back, (2) pass., refl., or intr. sense: to be turned or con- 

verted, to tum oneself, convert oneself, to turn again, retum, 

embrace another faith, Lu. io, 6, jah jabai sijai jainar sunus ga* 
wair]bjis, gahweilaif) sik ana imma gawairj>i izwar, if) jabai ni, du izwis 
gawandjai = and if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon 
him, but if not, it shall turn to you again (Engl. Bib.); Jo. 12 , 40, 
gablindida ize augona jah gadaubida ize hairtona, ei ni gaumidedeina 
augam jah frof>eina hairtin jah gawandidedeina jah ganasidedjau ins = he 
has blinded their eyes, and he hardened their heart; Lest they should 
see with their eyes and perceive with their heart, And should turn And 

1 should heal them (Eng. Bib.). Here belong also the verbs daupjan 

and bimaitan when occurring in a non-transitive function; daupjan, 

(1) trans., to baptize, (2) pass. or refl.: to be baptized, to cause oneself 

to be baptized, 1 Cor. 15 , 29, aij)f)au hwa waurkjand j)ai daupjandans faur 
daufians, jabai allis dauf)ans ni urreisand? duhwe f>au daupjand faur ins? 

= Else nv hat shall they do wbich are baptized for the dead? If the 
dead are not raised at all, why then are they baptized for them? 

bimaitan , (1) trans., circumcise, (2) pass. or refl. sense: to be 

circumcised, to cause oneself to be circumcised, 1 Cor . 7 , 18, mif> 

faurafillja galaf>of)s warf) hwas, ni bimaitai = hath any one been called 
in uncircumcision (orig. with a foreskin), let him not be circumcised. 

Gal. 5 , 2 , sai, ik Pawlus qif)a izwis patei jabai bimaitif), Äristus izwis 
nist du botai = Behold, I, Paul say unto you, that, if ye receive circum- 
cision, Christ will profit you nothing. 

An examination of the ultimaté origin of the passive sense of Ultimate 
the verbs here considered involves at the same time an indication ort 9 tn °f the 

pass tve 

of the ultimate origin of the collateral reflexive and intransitive sense. 
senses or in short ot the use of the active form in a secondary 
intransitive construction, presenting this threefold predicational 
oscillation. But since the salience of the passive sense is entirely 
due to the context and the primary trans. meaning, this exami¬ 
nation involves at the same time an explanation of the origin of 
secondary inträns, constructions oscillating only between an inträns, 
and a refl. sense. 

From what has been previously adduced it is evident that, 
if we consider the reflexive sense as theoretically the earlier, i. e. 
as the idea meant to be expressed by the speaker (writer), then it is 
easy to account for the origination of the passival and the intransitive 
sense. The former is due to an oscillation in the idea of the agential 
element. The latter is principally due to the suggestive influence of the 
active form. Thus, if we start from the reflexive sense as the original 
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one, then we ha ve only to account for the fact that the reflexi ve 
sense is here dressed in the active form. We may call this mode 
of explanation t-he reflex i ve interpretation. But when using 
it, we must account for the circumstances under which it is 
applicable. 

On the other hand, let us assume that the intransitive sense 
is theoretically the earlier, t. e. the idea meant to be expressed 
by the speaker (writer). In this case it is equally easy to explain the 
origination of the passive and reflexive senses in the hearer’s (reader's) 
consciousness. As already shown, their genesis is then chiefly due to the 
vitality of the primary transitive meaning. Thus, if we start from 
the intransitive sense, we must explain how verbs with a prim¬ 
ary transitive meaning have come to be employed intransitively. 
But if so, the explanation becomes identical with the one regarding 
the exceedingly common phenomenon that primary transitive verbs 
assume a secondary intransitive meaning, no matter whether this 
sense is oscillating towards a passival aspect or not. If the se¬ 
condary intransitive sense is correlative to the transitive signifi- 
cation, u e. if the latter stands out as causative as compared with 
the former, then this fact in itself is at least in later English a 
sufficient cause for using the transitive verb also in a correlative 
intransitive meaning. We may therefore call this mode of expla¬ 
nation the causative interpretation. But a use of this princi- 
ple presupposes an account of the facts and the factors that ori- 
ginally brought about that a verb with a primary transitive sense 
presenting a causative aspect, generally can be used in the cor¬ 
relative intransitive sense. 

The two explanatory principles mentioned, though certainly 
the most important, are not applicable to all the cases when a 
primary transitive verb is employed in a secondary intransitive 
meaning oscillating towards a passival aspect. There are also other 
modes of explanation, but, apart from analogy due to semological 
affinity, they have only a restricted sphere of application as regards 
the cases presented in our first four categories. 

Let us now consider which explanations should be applied in 
the case of the present category of semological change. 

If we tum to the Gothic language, there is little doubt that 
the reflexive interpretation should be applied. For in that language 
we scarcely meet with examples — note however annniujan, 
gafulljan, ustiuhan, and ufarassjan — where a primary transitive 
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verb has adopted a correlative intransitive sense, destitute of a 
collateral reflexive meaning. This semological contrast was here ex¬ 
pressed by different formative principles, and in view of the scar- 
city of examples where they were expressed by the same verb, 
this principle must ha ve been a living law of considerable force. 
Thus in Gothic we have only to account for the omission of the 
reflexive pronoun in point of the verbs here concerned. This sup- 
pression was no doubt caused by the joint operation of lex parci- 
moniae existing in every language and of the associative influence 
from the form of intransitive verbs, since the import of the reflexive 
form, no doubt, oscillated towards an intransitive meaning. We 
may state several transitive verbs in Gothic where a similar sup- 
pression has taken place, but where the sense oscillates be- 
tween a reflexive and an intransitive aspect, the context not fa- 
vouring the origination of a collateral passive sense. Here belong 
the verbs: gahamon , (1) trans., to dress, (2) refl. or intr. sense, to 
dress oneself, to put on clothes, Rom. 13, 14; 1 Cor. 5, 53, etc.; 
(ga)wasjan, (1) trans., to dress, (2) refl. or intr. sense: to dress 
oneself, to put on clothes, Rom. 13, 12; haftjan, (1) trans., to 
cleave, fix, (2) refl. or intr. sense, to give oneself to continually, to 
cleave to, e. g. Rom. 12, 9; skaidan, (1) trans., to sever, separate, 
put asunder, set at variance, (2) refl. or intr. sense, to separate 
oneself, to depart, 1 Cor. 7, 11; pwahan , (1) trans., to wash, (2) 
refl. or intr. sense, to wash oneself, Jo. 9, 7. Here belong, no 
doubt, also the following verbs recorded in a non-transitive func- 
tion only, which in view of the scantiness of the Gothic literature 
is nothing remarkable: blundan , refl. sense, to mix oneself with 
= ’to communicate with’, 'keep company with’, 1 Cor. 5, 9, 11,11 
Thess. 3, 14; gasibjon , refl. sense, 'to reconcile oneself with’, Mt. 
5, 24. (cf. OE sibbian trans., to reconcile). 

The verb galaugnjan is recorded in the sense to be or lie hid’. 

If the verb had also the transitive sense ’to hide’, then a sentence such 

as the following would evidently present an import oscillating between 

a reflexive, an intransitive, and a passive aspect: Mk, 7, 24, jah galeifmns 

in gard ni wilda witan mannan jah ni mahta galaugnjan - and he entered 
into a house, and would have no man know it; and he could not be 

(lie) hid (or hide himself). But there is no such oscillation in the 

following example: Lu. 8, 47 gasaihwandei £>an so qino f)atei ni galaug- 
nida, reirandi qam jah . . = and when the woman saw that she was 

not hid, she came trembling and . . (Eng. Bib.) The context is here 
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such that the verb cannot have a reflexive sense, unless this is com- 
bined with a modal modification, i. e. ’could not hide herself’. 
But such a modal sense involved in the predicate-verb is — as 
far as we know — destitute of analogies in the Gothic language. 
Therefore the sense of the verb is evidently intransitive, t. e. ’to 
lie hid’, and this meaning suits very well also the first example. 
In view of this fact we may doubt that the verb ever had the 
transitive sense 'to hide’. The verb is a translation of Greek. 
Xavdav to, intr. ’to escape notice’, 'to be unknown'. If the intr. 
sense 'to lie hid’ is the primary one, then we are concerned with a 
rare example of a deadjeetival ja-formation (*laugns in analaugns, a. 
hidden, secret) that presents an intr. durative sense of attribution 
(or state) (cf. Goth. balpjan , bleipjan , etc.). In this case we may 
suppose that the formation of the verb has been suggested by the 
Greek original. Again, if there existed a primary transitive sense 
'to hide', then we are concerned with a rare example of the case 
that in Gothic a verb presents the semological contrast between 
a trans. meaning and an intr. sense of attribution (cf. ana-niujan 
ufarassjan, ufarfulljan , ustiuhan). Since in these verbs the intr. sense 
is due to Greek influence (cf. below), we may safely assume that the 
same is the case with the sense 'to lie hid'. However, although 
we meet with the reflex, form galaugnjan sik 'to hide oneself, we 
need not necessarily assume that the verb ever had the trans. 
sense to hide. For the refl. form may be entirely due to influ¬ 
ence from the Greek original, i. e. ntQiéxQvfiev éav n)v. 

Several of the Gothic verbs, in which we have assumed an 
oscillating reflexive sense, have actually been recorded in the re¬ 
flexive form, viz. biandan sik (according to Fejst 1 ), gatvandjan 
sik, Lu. 14, 25, Lu. 7, 44, etc.; gahamon sik, Rom. 13, 14; ga - 
wasjan sik, Mt. 6, 29; haftjan sik , Gol. 4, 2; skaidan sik, 2 Cor. 
7, 15. Some of them have a corresponding n-formation, which 
favours the opinion that their primary sense was transitive, viz., 
ga-haftnan , skaidnan. 

The non-transitive use of the verbs daupjan and bimaitan 
is by Streitberg described as ’auffållig\* This is justifled in as 
much as, if we assume the existence of an alternative reflexive 
sense, the latter must have a causative aspect, ». e. ’to cause one- 

1 S. Fdst Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Ootischen Sprache, Halle, 1909. 

* W. Streitberg Qottiches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1906, 182. 
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self to be baptized or circumcised’. True, we cannot adduce any 

other verbs employed in the active form with this import; nor can 

we give records of a reflexive form of the verbs. But the fact re- 

mains that an altemative reflexive sense is distinctly salient, which 

is also recognized by Gabelentz and Loebe. 1 The reflexive sense is 

even the only one salient in the following quotations of bimaitan , 

since in them this verb is governed by a verb involving 'to compel': 
Oal. 2, 3 akei nih Teitus, sa mi]) mis, Kreks wisands, baidif)s was bimai¬ 
tan = but not even Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was com* 
peiled to be circumcised (Eng. Bib.: = to allow himself to be circumcis¬ 
ed); Oal. 6, 12, swa managai swe wileina samjam sis in leika J>ai naud- 
jand izwis bimaitan = as many as desire to make a fair show in the 
flesh, they compel you to be circumcised (Eng. Bib.: - to allow yourselves 

to be circumcised). It is not impossible to realize how the two 
verbs acquired their intransitive use. The verb daupjan is b y 
Uhlenbeck*, Feist 8 , and Kluge 4 described as a causative formation 
from the adjective diups 'deep', i. e. with a change of ablaut grade. 
If so, the sense was originally transitive, i. e. ’to immerse'. It is 
evident that the verb in this sense could be employed in the re¬ 
flexive form, and, if the reflexive pronoun was suppressed, a sense 
would originate oscillating between a reflexive and an intransitive 
meaning, i. e. ’to immerse oneself’, ’to dive’, or even ’to wash (one- 

self)’. The latter sense, t. e. 'to wash (oneself)', is recorded in point 
of the active form of the verb: Mk. 7 , 4 jah af maf>la niba daupjand 
ni matjand *= and (when they come) from tbe market-place, except they 
wash themselves, they eat not. Since the notion ofbaptize’ was 

expressed by daupjan , it is manifest that this ceremony con- 

sisted in immersion, i. e. the latter concept was the predominant 

element of the former. Now, if the verb was predicated of the 

neophyte and if the latter made the immersion of his own accord, 

then this performance would naturally be described by employing 

the active (or reflexive) form, since the verb in its original sense 

could be used intransitively (or reflexively). But in view of the 

circumstances under which this self-immersion took place, i. e. owing 

1 H. C. Gabelentz and J. Loebe Ulfilas, II, 2, 1846, p. 139. 

* C. Uhlenbeck Etymologischcs Wörterbuch der Gotischcn Sprachc, 
Amsterdam 1896. 

* S. Feist, op. cit. 

1 F. Kluge Faktitiva adjektivischer Herkunft in Zs. f. d. Wortf. 7, 
168 sqq. 
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to what Wundt calls 'Verwendungsassociation', the verb would then 
get the sense ’to receive baptism', ’to be baptized', 'to suffer (cause) 
oneself to be baptized'. In other words, we mean that it is very 
intelligible if the procedure of baptism predicated of the neophyte, 
was expressed by the active (or the reflexive) form, since the 
notion was expressed by a verb whose import constituted the pre- 
dominant element of the new concept. and therefore was not likely 
to sufTer any restriction in its sphere of application also in the new 
sense, i. e. it did not lose its intransitive or its reflexive use. If 
this is true — which is likely enough —, then we can easily ex- 
plain the intransitive use of the verb bimaitan as due to influence 
from daupjan, both being ritual verbs. 

The tendency, only incipient in Gothic, to eke out the 
semological sphere of transitive verbs with a correlative intransi¬ 
tive sense, is also met with in Old English. We have adduced 
several examples where this intransitive sense oseillates towards 
a reflexive or a passive meaning. But there are also instances 
where only a collateral reflexive sense is salient, which sometimes 
may be the case also with verbs presenting the former kind of 
oscillation, since it is here the context that conditions the salience 
of a passive meaning. As examples: ged ålan, Gudl. 710 Swä |>®t 

milde möd wid moncynnes dréamum gedåelde, dryhtne [)éowde, etc. ( = 
thus this sweet mind separated itself from the joy of the world, served 
God, etc.); ä-hildan, Ps. Srt. 26, 9 (B.-T., Supplem). 26. 9, Ne absid 
du from diowe dinum (= ne declines a servo tuo); öphydan , Ors. 2, 8 
(B.-T.) Unéaöe mehte ®nig däm Gallium öf)fléon odÖe ödhydan ( = 
hardly could any one escape or hide from the Gauls); bestelan , 
Hond. S 21. 417 (B.-T. Suppl). Hé bestal ut mid his st®fe hoppegende 
(cf. Past. 197. 21 (B.-T.), Hé örås, und bestal hine tö him); pennan , 
Homl. Skt. ii, 23 b, 186 (B.-T) j)®t geswinc his sydfates ne under- 
standende mid hradestan ryne f>enigende arn, (= he exerted himself 
in running; cf. Goth. sik ufpanjan, se extendere, Phil. 3, 14). 

Moreover, there are in OE. several examples where the 
secondary non-transitive use implies only a correlative intransitive 
sense, i. c. a meaning destitute of oscillating alternatives. We 
refer to examples given in connexion with our examination of 
cats. B, C, D. These] instances do not generally admit of a 
reflexive mode of explanation. But, if so, are we always justi- 
fied in assuming a reflexive interpretation when the non-transitive 
construction implies also an oscillating intransitive sense? Me- 
thodologically speaking, we are entitled to do so, since the reflexive 
way of origin meets the semological faets, and, no doubt, is 
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often instrumental in bringing about secondary intransitive construc- 
tions. But we should confine this means of explanation to such 
cases where another way of origin is not likely, and we must 
also state the instances where another explanation is possible. 
As to our examples from the OE period, a reflexive interpretation 
should generally be applied. This involves that the verbs here 
concemed were originally used in the reflexive form when they 
were meant to give expression to the secondary non-transitive 
sense, but that later the reflexive pronoun was omitted, and for 
reasons already mentioned in the case of Gothic. It should be 
noticed, however, that also association between the passive form 
and the intr. conjugation with béon, etc. may sometimes have 
caused the intr. construction (cf. cat. G.). 

As a corroboration of the reflexive origin may in some meas- 

ure be considered the fact that the verbs have also been re- 

corded in a reflexive form. As examples: bégan (-ie, -y-), Exon. 
110 (B.-T.) Bygdest du dé for hseledum; bregdan, Homl. S. ll, 222 
(B.-T Suppl.), {>å bréed se sceocca hine sylfne lö menn; Ibid. 31, 718 On 
manegum öperum hiwum hine bréed se déofol; brädan , Bd. 2, 7 (B.-T.) 
se wallenda lég hine brffidde tö däm biscope (= spread itself); cerran , 
Cd., 228 Ger öé on baecling («* tum thee behind), gedälan , Blickl. Hom. 
97, 21. (B.-T.). Hé sceole wi£> dsem lichoman hine gedielan (= he must 
separate himself from the body); Ibid. 125, 11 Hé hine wif) däs world 
gedälej); onhyldan , Bd. 3, 17 (B.-T.), se biscop hine onhylde to ånre 
däere studa (= the bishop leant himself against one of the pillars (posts)); 
cetiewan, Past. 4 . 2 , 29 (B.-T.). Hé hiene setiewde aefter däire »riste; 
péodan , Blickl. Hom. 115, 21 (B,-T.) ])set wé tis georne tö Gode J>ydan 
(= attach ourselves to God); (ge)wendan, Bt. Met., Fox 22, 113, Hé 
cwaej) 6sette »ghwiic ungemyndig rihtwisnesse hine hrseöe sceolde eft 
gewendan in tö sinum mödes gemyndo; Gen. 42, 24 (B.-T.). Hé 
wende hiue lythwön from him and wéop. 

In other cases such as OE. openian y lucan , onhlldan, bemipan, 
scéadan twäman, praxoan , no reflexive form has been recorded, 
which, however, especially in view of the comparative scantiness 
of the OE. literature, is no reliable proof against a reflexive origin 
of their intransitive constructions. 

There are in OE. a few instances of the semological change 
here concemed where an explanation other than the reflexive is 
possible or even likely. Thus the non-transitive construction may 
have been induced by the form of the verb. This is probably 
the case with OE. openian (<W Germ. *opanöjan <*opan OTeut. 
*upono - open). We may assume that the transitive sense is here 
the original one (cf. OHG. offanön träns., OSax. opanån , träns ), 
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more especially as this sense is a notion of greater frequency 
than its correlative intransive meaning. The verb had a form that 
was the particular expression for verbs with an inchoative in- 
transitive sense. Therefore, this form may have suggested the 
intransitive use, all the more as, if there was a need to let 
a correlative intransitive verb express the sense involved in the non- 
transitive construction (cf. Goth. uslukan, to open, usluknan , to 
become open or be opened), this expression must be formally iden- 
tical with the transitive verb. In other words, we may look upon 
the verb with the intransitive sense as a new formation. If so, 
this accounts for the absence of a reflexive form in the numer- 
ous records of this OE. verb. An equivalent case is presented by 
OE. satnnian formed from the OTeut. adverb *saman-. In OE. it 
presents not only a transitive sense, but very often also a correlative 
intransitive meaning, t. e. ’to come together’, which, if the transi¬ 
tive sense is predominant, may oscillate towards a reflexive meaning 
and perhaps even towards a passive aspect (though we have not 
met with such examples). If we assume that the transitive sense 
is the original, which is possible (cf. OHG. samanön , trans. (sik 
samenön) 1 and OSax. samnön , trans. and intr.), tlien a partic¬ 
ular expression for the correlative intr. sense, a notion of great 
currency, would get the same form as that of the transitive sense. 
The assumption of such a new formation accounts here, too, for the 
absence of a reflexive form in the OE. records. Again, the in¬ 
transitive sense of the synonymous verb (ge)gaderian formed from 
the adverb *yaåuri, is in OE. rarely recorded and should perhaps 
therefore be explained as due to influence from samnian. 

In the last example we have supposed that association 
due to semological affinity has occasioned the intransitive con¬ 
struction of the verb. The same is most probably the case with 
the non-transitive use of OE. lucan and onhlidan , if this use was 
later than the intransitive function of OE. openian , their semolo¬ 
gical relative. Another case of associative influence is when the 
construction of a foreign original (being translated) has deter- 
mined the construction of a native verb. This is perhaps the 
case when OE. bemipan is used intransitively to render the Lat. 
forms lateat and latere (cf. above). 

1 cf. E. G. Grafk Ahd. Sprachschatz, Berlin 1842, 6, 38. 
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In the examples of a non-transitive use of OE. gedctlan (and 

tödälan) given above, a reflexive mode of explanation is, no doubt, 

indispensable. But this is not so in the case of the following 

example seemingly equivalent to the former: Elene 1286 , J)onne on 
J)réo dieled in fy res feng folc änra gehwylc J)ära J)e gewurdon on 
widan féore ofer sidne grund. The form dceleå was by Grein 1 * 3 con- 

ceived passively (=’geteilt, verteilt werden’); but, if so, we must also 

reeognize the existence of an oscillating reflexive sense, since the sub- 

% 

ject is capable of the reflexivity implied in the predicate-verb. 

This is no doubt correct from a descriptive point of view. 

But, etymologically speaking, Pogatscher * is justified in maintaining 

that we are here concerned with the transitive sense of the verb 

and that the subject should be supplied from the context (t. c. déma 

taken from the preceding purh pces déman mup). The oft-occurring 

phenomenon of a non-expressed subject in OE. sentences is by 

Pogatscher* employed to explain the apparent use of the active 

form in a reflexive or a reciprocal sense (in 2nd quot. oscillating 

towards a passival aspect). As examples: Andr. 1012 Aräs f)ä tögénes, 
gode Jmncode, J)«±s |)e hie onsunde »fre möston geséon under sunnan; 
Andr. 5 nö hira («. e. the Apostles) {)rym älseg camprä?denne, f)onne 
cumbol hnéotan, syööan hte gedcéldon, swä him dryhten sylf, heofona 
héahcyning hlyt getäjhte, Béoto. 1875 him wtes béga wén, ealdum in* 
frödum, 5{>res swidor, fwet ht seoödan geséon möston mödige on raedle. 

In these examples he conceives hte as accusatives and conse- 
quently the form of the verbs as reflexive or reciprocal (quots. 
1, 3). We admit the possiblity of this interpretation, but it is also 
likely, nay certain, that these and similar cases could be conceived as 
active forms with a reflexive or a reciprocal sense, which is ad- 
vocated by Kluge*. This is particularly true of the verb gedälan , 
which we have recorded above in the active form with a reflex¬ 
ive sense that cannot be explained by the omission of the sub¬ 
ject. Any way it should be stated that Pogatscher’s explanation 
involves a particular cause (other than the usual) of the appear- 
ance of a reflexive or a reciprocal sense in the active form. 


1 C. W. M. Grein Sprachschatz der angelsächsischen Dichter, Cassel & 
Göttingen, 1864 s. v. qtdalan. 

* A. Pogatscher Unausgedriicktes Subject im Altenglisehen in Anglin 
xxm, 275, 273. 


3 cf. P. B. Beitr. IX, 190. <;f. also Anglin XIII, 341 (SehrAerj: XIV, 141 
(Sievers). 
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If we tum to our examples from the ME. period, a reflex- 
ive explanation is in itself possible. But it is natural that the 
power of analogy may be at work and chiefly bring about a non- 
transitive use of a primary transitive verb. The intransitive use 
of the verbs mell and meddle , of OF. descent, not recorded in- 
transitively in OF. in the sense here referred to, may be explained 
as due to associative influence from the native meng, already in 
OE. occurring in a secondary intransitive meaning. The same is 
true of the synonymous verb blend, of native origin. The non- 
transitive use of the loan-word convert , not recorded intransitively 
in OF., may be due to influence from chare , its native correspond- 
ent, which already in early ME. was employed in the active 
form to express the non-transitive meaning correlative to the 
transitive sense 'convert’. Again, this secondary function of chare 
may have been conditioned by its intransitive function, when the 
correlative transitive sense was ’to turn\ 

In the case of loan-words the non-transitive use may be due 

to the fact that already in their native language they were so 

employed. This — no doubt secondary — intransitive use is by 

Godefroi 1 recorded in the case of disscvcr (OF. dessevrer ), hurt (OF. 

hur ter), redress (OF. redrccier), e. g. Aymeri de Narbonne 1948, Maint 

en i font verser et trebuchier, Qui n’orent puis pooir de redrecier. He also 

records it in the case of depart (OF. departir ), but only predicated of 

persons, but not of a way (as in our Engl. quot.); in the latter case 

he States the reflexi ve form, e. g., Lancelot (Ms. Fribourg f°. I08 c ). 
II viendrent a i chemin qui se departoit en ii. Lastly, he also States 

an intr. use in OF. in the case of close (OF. clore), but the only 

example given shows a predominant passive sense of the verb, 

whieh owing to intemporal sense is a specimen of category F, 

viz. Garnier Hippol. Il La porte y est ouverte et ne clost nuict ne 

jour. In all these cases we may assume that the non-trans. use 

of the verbs is due to French influence. But it should be observed 

that this use did not disagree with the constructive habits of the 

English language or else it would not so easily have been naturalized. 

Thus, the intransitive use of close was supported or perhaps even 

induced by the corresponding function of the verbs louk and open. 

Moreover, there is the possibility that foreign verbs could be na- 

1 Godefroi Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue franfaise (du IXe au 
XX e siöde). Paris 1880—190:2. 
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turalized in their transitive sense and that a non-transitive use 
was exclusively (or chiefly) brought about by English influences. 

But it is scarcely possible to decide when this is the case, unless 
perhaps a considerable chronological gap between the transitive 
sense and its non-transitive correlative may be taken as a criterion. 

Thus, for instance, the fact that the intransitive use of close (c 1385) 
is in NED. recorded nearly two centuries later than the corre- 
sponding transitive function (c 1205), no doubt favours the assump- 
tion that English influences have conditioned the intr. use. 

Let us turn to the NE. period. There is no doubt that The NE. 
also in this epoch secondary non-transitive constructions involving P ertod - 
the semological aspect under consideration could originate in the 
reflexive way and that this mode of explanation covers all the se¬ 
mological and morphological facts presented by such verbs (yet, 
in some measure, apart trom the oft-occurring want of a reflex¬ 
ive form). It is, however, evident that here, too„ individual asso¬ 
ciation due to semological afflnity vvith individual verbs plays an 
important part. Thus the intransitive construction of the semo- 
logically allied group of verbs mingle, intermingle , mix, commix, 
intermix vvas no doubt essentially conditioned by their synonyms 
meng, mell, meddle, blend, employed also intransitively already in ME. 

The intransitive construction of the verbs depart (1387), dissever 
(c 1430), join (1481) must have largely contributed to the same 
function of such allied verbs as divide (1526), incorporatc (1594), 
conjoin (1578, or 1611) (OF. conjoindre not recorded intr. by 
Godefroi), cement (1660), inoculate (1646), bind (1647), concor- 
porate (1691), combine (1768), amnlgamate (1804), bisect (1870). 

The primary transitive verb empty , recorded intransitively since 
a 1682, no doubt induced the non-transitive construction of evacuate 
(1817), its synonym. The non-transitive use of reopcn vvas 
occasioned by the same function of the simplex open occurring 
intransitively since OE. times. In the same way the verb redrcss 
employed intransitively since 1480, no doubt induced the intran¬ 
sitive function of the verb erect , its semological relative. More- 
over, the intransitive construction of the verb moor , recorded 
since 1697, most probably induced the same function in point of its 
synonym berth , recorded in 1868. The intransitive use of the verb 
arrange 1523 (predicated of troops) must have influenced the non- 
transitive use of the verbs embattle (1597) and form (1722), pre¬ 
dicated of equivalent subjeds. The verb exercise , formed from the 
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substantive 'exercise* may have its secondary non-transitive use 
essentially conditioned by the earlier exerce employed intransitively, 
or else it may also be explained as due to denominative new form¬ 
ation (cf. below). And the still later recorded drill (as a military 
term) had its intransitive use most probably conditioned by its 
synonym exercise. The non-transitive construction of cleave (which 
perhaps should rather be referred to cat. B), was probably influ- 
enced by its semological affinity to the verb open employed tran- 
sitively and intransitively. The same is decidedly the case with 
disclose in a material sense (< OF. desclore , not recorded intran¬ 
sitively by Godefroi). Also the figurative use of disdose (1494) 
may be due to the same association, though open in its figurative 
sense is recorded lat er (1708). Likewise exhibit may owe its in¬ 
transitive use (1656) to disdose. 

In sliort, we must assume that the network of associations 
existing between semologically related verbs have played an ini- 
portant part for the origination of secondary non-transitive senses 
involving the predicational oscillation we are dealing with. We 
must even consider this factor as equally powerful as the reflexive 
factor, and there is no doubt that in individual cases it may be 
the predominant or even the sole cause of the non-transitive func- 
tion. Though it is very precarious to point out sucli cases with 
any amount of certainty, we may, for instance, assume that the 
intransitive use of reopen is entirely due to the same function of 
the simplex open. We have previously shown that many verbs of 

the present category have not been recorded by NED. in a re¬ 

flexive form. Though this may be due to chance (in some meas- 
ure at least), yet the principal cause is, no doubt, to be sought in 
the associative fact mentioned and also in another fact of associative 
nature that will soon be discussed. We have also shown that 
sometimes the reflexive form has been recorded later than the in¬ 
transitive function. When so, it is the reflexive sense of the in¬ 
transitive construction, or, if we'so will, the capability of reflexivity 
on the part of the subject that has got formal expression. But in 

view of the associative faets mentioned above, this discrepancy in 

chronology is only natural. 

Another kind of associative influence, t. e. association through 
syntactical contiguity, has perhaps sometimes induced the intransi¬ 
tive construction of a primary transitive verb. It is not impos- 
sible that such is the case with the following example, the only 
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record given in NED. as regards tlio intransitive function of tlie 

verb distort: 1680 Old Ancharius .. was so violent .. That his beard 
bristled and his face distorted. 

However, in the case of the NE. period we have to consi- 
der another analogical influence, so important that it may be de- 
scribed as a semological or a constructive law. This law did not 
operate in the OE. period or in the earlier stages of the ME. 
epoch. As will be shown in the sequel, the semological contrast 
between a causative (transilive) verb and its correlative intransitive 
meaning was in English in process of time more and more often ex¬ 
pressed by the same verb. Already at the end of the ME. period, 
the number of such verbs was so considerable that they must 
necessarily have exercised a powerful inducing influence on such' 
transitive verbs whose sense had or could have a causative aspect. 
In other words, the former verbs must have tended to induce the 
origination of a correlative intransitive function also in the case of 
the latter. And this theoretical conclusion is so fully borne out by 
the actual state of things in the NE. period that in our opinion we 
are entitled to establish the constructive or semological law that in 
the NE. epoch or even already at the end of the ME. period, a 
verb with a primary transitive sense presenting a causative aspect can 
(could) be employed also in the correlative inträns, sense without 
implying a conspicuous deviation from the linguistic usngc of the 
time. Therefore, the more distinctly the primary transilive sense 
of a verb of the present category stands out as causative, the more 
likely it is that the intransitive construction, if of NE. or late ME. 
date, is essentially due to the semological or constructive law men- 
tioned. The salience of an oscillating reflexive or passive sense 
in addition to the intransitive meaning cannot be adduced as an 
argument against this assumption. For these senses are salient 
from the heareFs (readers) point of view, but the causative explana- 
tion involves that from the speaker’s (writeFs) point of view the 
intransitive sense is meant to be expressed. We have previously 
indicated those verbs of the present category whose transitive 
sense presents a causative aspect, and it turned out that such 
was the case with the vast majority of them (cf. p. 223 sqq.). 
Therefore, if the secondary intransitive construction of such verbs 
belongs to the NE. epoch or to late ME. we may apply the 
causative mode of explanation. In itself this explanation is no 
doubt suffieient to account for the semological and niorpholo- 

Stmdén: Pred. categ. and pred. cbangc in Engliah. 17 
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gical facts offered by the present category. But the question is if 
we are entitled to say that the causative aspect has been the 
sole operating factor. From a methodological point of view we 
must decidedly answer in the negative, even when the causative 
aspect is particularly prominent. In the first place, all instances 
must be excluded where individual association, i. c . associative 
influence from individual words, has played a part. For the 
latter factor may be assumed to be more povverful than even 
the causative factor. Next, in view of the enormous English vo- 
cabulary, it is difficult to know (or at least very troublesome 
to ascertain) whether, in those cases where individual association 
is not likely to have taken place, this factor has nevertheless 
been at work. Further, it is self-evident that denominative new 
formation and the reflexive mode of origin continued to operate 
in the NE. epoch. Lastly, the force of the causative factor is 
proportional to the salience of the causative sense. But this 
salience varies in the verbs here concerned. Under sucli circum- 
stances it is next to impossible to indicate with certainty such 
examples (of cat. A) where the causative aspect has been the sole 
operating factor. We must confine ourselves to niaintaining that 
in the NE. period the causative aspect of a primary transitive verb 
has essentially contributed to the origination of its secondary in- 
transitive construction with a reflexive and passival aspect and 
that in the case of many NE. verbs this aspect has essentially 
conditioned the occasional or permanent omission of the reflexive 
pronoun in spite of the salience of a reflexive sense. We may also 
safely maintain that in many instances of the present catagory 
the causative aspect of the primary sense of a verb has exclusively 
conditioned its non-transitive function though it is precarious or 
impossible to give particular instances. Perhaps draiv and hnit 
(predicated of brows) and distort (predicated of face), are examples 
in point. Yet this likelihood is perhaps counterbalanced by the pos- 
sibility of a particular kind of reflexive interpretation (cf. p. 259). 

We have not yet exhaustively indicated the factors that may 
bring about the semological change under consideration. This 
change may also be due to the desubstantival origin of a verb. An 
examination of desubstantival verbs in English will show that the 
semological relation between the substantival element and the ver¬ 
bal element may be multifarious and that the same is the case 
with the import of the latter. The verb outfit is formed on the 
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corfesponding substantive, and its primary transilive sense involves 
’to provide with an outfit, to fit out’. In the secondary intransi- 
tive construction the intransitive meaning ’to buy (procure) an 
outfit’ struggles for salience. But tliis sense does by no means con¬ 
trast with the import which a desubstantival verb may imply. We 
may therefore assume that the non-transitive use of outfit is a new 
formation on the corresponding substantive. This involves that 
the intransitive meaning ’to buy (procure) an outfit' is meant to 
be expressed, though, owing to the primary transitive sense, it 
oscillates towards a passive or a reflexive aspect. The correctness 
of this etymological interpretation is supported by the fact that the 
transitive sense does not stand out as causative and also perhaps 
by the circumstance that a reflexive form has not been recorded. 
But nevertheless a reflexive mode of interpretation is possible (cf. 
below). Another example in point is aflorded by the desubstantival 
verb exercise. 

The secondary intransitive construction may sometimes be 

due to an absolute use of the transitive sense. Such may be 

the origin af the intransitive function of the verb tnoor. In 

early NE. this verb could be predicated of a ship (or of persons) 

and at the same time govern a direct object, i. e. ’anchor’, 

e. g. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III, 66. The Michael moored ancker vpon 
this great yce. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 179 
Who has commaunded you to moor your anchor of hope in such a 
little lump of dust as man is? 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 20 Those men 
never Moored their Anchors well in the firme soile of Heaven. In spite 

of the reflexive form (one record) it is by no means impossible to 

consider the intransitive function of moor as an absolute use 

of this transitive construction, which implies the omission of the 

object 'anchor’. But, on the other hand, also a reflexive, nay even 

a causative, mode of explanation is here equally possible. 

A use of the reflexive manner of interpretation involves the as- 
sumption that the reflexive form was originally employed to express 
the import contained in the secondary intransitive construction 
and that later on the reflexive pronoun was omitted. But as in 
course of time the reflexive sense was very often expressed by 
the active form, c. g. to dress , wash, show , we may ask whether 
in the NE. period (at least in its latest stage), this form could 
directly (i. c. without an intermediate reflexive form) be employed 
to express a reflexive sense. It is not unlikely that such was 
occasionally the case and that this kind of reflexive interpretation 
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should be applied in several instances. This is perhaps possible 
in the case of dratv , lcnit, distort , outfit, which also admit of 
other explanations. The explanation is even likely in the case of 
the non-transitive function of arm out (predicated of ships), cut 
(as a term in card-playing, formerly only recorded in the passive 
form), list , invalid, and matriculate. As to these verbs (their in- 
transitive function is very late) the transitive sense has no causative 
aspect, and a reflexi ve form has not been recorded. 

Especially in the NE. period it is precarious or even impossible 
to determine with certainty which explanatory factor should be ap¬ 
plied in the case of the semological change presented by cat. A. 
In most cases we are no doubt concerned with a co-operation 
of factors, i. e. the reflexive way of origin, individual association, 
and the causative aspect of the transitive sense. The last factor is 
as a rule probably the predominant or even the sole cause. But 
as this is impossible to prove and as the reflexive way of origin 
is always possible when a refl. sense is distinguishable, we may in 
such cases consider the reflexive factor as a contributing source. 

Lastly, we have to consider whether the non-transitive use of loan- 
words adduced in our material may be due to an equivalent function 
in their native language. Though we have mostly avoided such in- 
slances, yet we can give the following French loan-words as 

examples of this case 1 : arrange (OF. arengier ), e. g. Vrais croyance, 
Puis fit le pueple soir et arengier; Anmont et Agrav., Vont s’en les oz, 
onques plus n’i atendent, De Paris issent, chevauchent et arangient; 

estrange (OF. cstrangier , also intr. in sense, Véloigner, se changer, 

s’écarter’; in the sense 'aliéner' the verb occurs only trans. or refl. in 

French, but in Engl. also intr.); frounce (OF. froncir, - chir ), e. g. 
Rose, Quant mon vis effachié remir Et voi que fronchir le convient; 
form (OF. former , - ou -, also intr. 'se inétamorphoser’ but not recor¬ 
ded intr. in reference to troops as in Engl.); join (OF .joindre, also 
intr. in the senses 'toucher par 1'effet d’un choc’ (in a combat), 'arriver 

tout prés (au sens moral)’, 'étre tres voisin’, e. g. Chrest. Clig. 
3767 Si qu'anbedeus a un seul poindre Les a feit a la terre joindre. 

At least in the case of arrange, frounce, and join we may attri- 

bute their intransitive use in English to French influence. This 

origin does by no means in vol ve the non-salience of an oscillating 

reflexive and passive sense. For as will be remembered this is 


1 cf. Godefroy Dictionnnire de Vancicnne languc franfaisc (du IX c au 
XV 0 siécle) Paris 1880—1905. 
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principally dependent on Uie vitality of Ihe t r an si t i ve ineaning. 

We repeat what has been said in the case of s«ch French loan- 
words in the ME. period, viz. that their intransilive funetion, 
though existing in their native language, may nevertheless be of 
English origin, but that it is diflicult to aclually prove it. 

We have now discussed a category of semologieal change that 
involves not only an oscillating passive and reflexive sense, but 
generally an intransitive ineaning. Leon Kellnfr proclaims apo- 
dictically: 1 ’Das häufigste Miltel, durch welches eine Sprache. die 
transitiven Verba zu intransitiven uingestaltet, ist das verbum 
reflexivum . He maintains that this is true of also the English 
language. But we have seen that already in the case of the present 
category, the reflexive interpretation is not the only mode of ex- 
planation though we admit that as regards OE. and ME. it may 
be considered as the chief explanatory principle. But this is not 
so in point of the other categories which we have distinguished 
from a descriptive point of view. And as the verbs of these 
categories together with those verbs with a secondary inlr. funetion 
where no oscillating passive or reflexive sense is salient, enormously 
outnumber the verbs of the present category, we must as far as 
English is coneerned emphatically deny the correctness of Kellner’s 
opinion. 

What does the application of the reflexive explanatory prin- The applica- 

ciple involve in the case of the other categories (i. c. cats. B, C, D, reflexive in- 
E, F) where we have not assumed the salience ofa reflexive sense? terpreta- 

' /ton 

It involves generally that the grammatical subjeets are incapable 
of the kind of reflexivity conditioned by the predicate-verbs. But, 
if so, the assumption of a reflexive origin of the intransitive con- 
struetion implies that in English the funetion of the reflexive form 
has been extended. It means that this form, from having only 
been employed to express true reflexivity, has atso become an intransi¬ 
live and a passival formative. We do not then refer to cases 
where, owing to a certain amount of frequency, the reflexive form 
of a verb has analogically been predicated of subjeets incapable 

of this reflexivity and therefore has assumed the aspect of an in¬ 
transitive formative. For in this oft-occurring case the subjeets 

may be metaphorically conceived as capable of reflexivity, which 

gives salience to a collateral reflexive sense, e. g. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola III 405 It blent iiself as an exalting memory with all her daily 

1 Leon Kellnkr Zur Syntax des Englischen Verbums, Wien 1885, 27. 
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labours. Wc refor rather to such cases whcrc a verb only rarely 
or not at all is employed in a truly reflexive sense, but nevertheless 
oeeurs in the reflexive form, predicated of subjects incapable of 
this reflexivity. The former cases are the intermediate stages of 
the latter. This extension of the employment of the reflexive form 
is meant to lend the verb an intransitive sense (that may oscillate 
towards a passival aspect), or else a chiefly passive meaning, or 
else the dualistic import that conditions a predicatio objecti & 
attributionis. In several Continental languages this function of the 
reflexive form is by no means rare. 

The function of the refl. form as an intransitive forma ti ve 

(whelher the sense occasionally oscillates towards a passive aspect 

or not) is for instance met with in German and in French. As 

exarnples where the intransitive sense implies state or attribution 

(= cat. B) may be adduced: German: MHG. Klage , (Blatz 1 492) 
Dö inérte sich Dietrtche sin ungevuege hérzen sér; Opitz , 2 , 8 (Grimm, 
Wb.), dir griinet berg und thal, dir Uiutert sich die luft; Uhi.and Ge- 
(lichte 100 (Grimm, Wb.), zwar längern schon sich ihres lebens schalten, 
docli löst sie gerne nocli den witwenschleier; French: Littré, Sa 
taille s't!/faissit; Ibid. Le couteau sébréchera si vous coupez un corps 
si dur; Boss. Hist. Il, 1 (Littré) Leur état allait sempirunt ; Littré, La vue 

s'obseurcit. As exarnples where the intransitive sense implies ac- 

tivity (= cat. C) may be quoted the following French exarnples 

(this case with the restrictions made above seems to be rare in 

German): Littré, Ce blé est trop mör, il ségrbie; Ibid., Les cloches 

s'ibranlaient. As instances where the intransitive sense denotes exist- 

ence (= cat D.) may be given: German: Werder Av. 11 , 27 (Grimm, 
Wb.), ach wie viel helden v.erden durch dich noch untergehen, ch’dieser 
krieg sich end?; Goethe 17 , 246 (Grimm, Wb.), eine wahre bitterheit 
hatte sich in ihrem verbällniss zu Ottilien erzeugt. Schiller 407 (Grimm, 
Wb.), bei diesen schriften findet sich ein brief, bestimmt fur manche 
königliche schwester; French: Littré, Les vers s'engendrent dans les 
cadavres; Lamartine Médil ., i, 9 (Littré). Tes yeux oii sétaignail la vie 
Rayonnent d^mmortalité; Volt. Louis XIV. 82 (Littré), Ce temps ne se 
trouvera plus oii un duc de la Rocbefoucauld. . allait au théätre de 
Corneille. 


The function of the reflexive form as a purely passive for- 
mative (= cat. E) is instanced by the Scandinavian languages. 
For their passive formation in -s is of reflexive origin. This function 
is fairly rare in German, but it is particularly common in French 
and Italian, or on the whole in Romance languages, though. 


1 Fr. Blatz Nhd. Grammatik , Karlsruhe 1896, II 492. 
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according to Körting , 1 this fact is not duly einphasized by gram- 

inarians. As examples: German: Plåten (Blatz,* ii, 492), Dort leert 
sich mancher Becher aus bei fr oh en Hochzeittänzen ; French: Raynal 
Hist. phil. xii, 7 (Littré s. v. entamer), C’est ainsi que tout Jentame et 
que rien ne s'achéve par un fol orgueil, dont 1’influence fatale se répand 
sur toutes les branchcs de 1’administration; Littré, Tandis que le temple 
sédifiait; Ibid., les discours qui se sont tenns en cette occasion; Ibid., 
Cette maison se vend aujourd’hui; Ibid. , La voie par ou les eaux s’écou- 
laient, sest tout a fait bouchf.e. Italian: A. Carcano 1, 4 (Vockeradt 3 
i, 203) Si lasciano le case, dov e entrata la morte, si chiudono a chiave 
le camere del caro defunto, si spediscono eento lettere dolorose coll’ 

orliccio vero, . . si recevon le visite d’una monotona e ceremoniosa condo* 
glianza, etc. 

Lastly, the dualistic verbal sense that conditions what we 

have called a praedicatio objecti & attributionis is not only in 

French and Italian, but in German exceedingly often expressed 

by the reflexi ve form. We then refer to the species of this sense 

that implies that the grammatical subject is of such a nature that 

it admits of being the object of a specified action. As examples: 

German: 4 Heinr. v. Kleist, Das Drängen verwirrter Kriegerhaufen nimmt 
sich tcahr; Schiller, Ein iippig lastervolles Leben btisst sich in Mangel 
und Erniedrigung allein; Ibid., Leicht und erquicklich atmet sich die 
Luft; Ibid,, Schwere Thaten sind geschehen die sich nie vergeben und 
vevgessen; Goethe, Dergleichen Leut packen sich nicht wie ein fliichtiger 
Dieb; Wieland, Ein holderer Ort lässt kaum sich tråumen; Mod., 
Weidenruten lassen sich leicht biegen ; French: Littré, Les péches de 
vignes ne se pélent pas facilement; Ibid., Des écritures qui ne se déchiffrent 
pas; Ibid., Gette marchandise se débite trés-bien ; Ibid., Cette marchandise 
ne se vend pas; Ibid., Cette montagne se voit de loin; Mod., Ce vin ne 
se boit pas bien; Italian: 5 Giusti, Proverbi, Dagli efTelti si conoscono gli 
afletti; Petröcchi: 6 LafTezione non si vende ne si compra. 

If we return to the English language, we are confronted with 
the question as to whether, with the restriction made above, the 
reflexive form is or has been employed as an intransitive or a 
passive formative. An examination of the material presented in 
the categories B, G, D, E, F, will show that this question is by 
NED. unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative. It belongs to a 

1 G. Körting Dissertatio patrio sermone scripta dc enuntiati et no- 
tione et partibus, Kiliae 1905, 24. 

* Fr. Blatz. op . cit. * 

* H. Vockeradt Lehrbuch der Italienischen Sprache, Berlin 1878. 

4 All these German examples are taken from Fn. Blatz op. cit., ii, 492. 

* cf. Petröcchi Novo Dizionario Universalc della Lingua Italiana, 
Milano 1891 s. v. vendere. 
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particular investigalion of the reflexive verbs to give a delailed 
answer to this question. Yet, as far as we know — our opinion 
is founded on a fairly elose examination of the English vocabulary, 
and of modern English literature — the answer should on the 
whole decidedly be in the negative 1 . This is only natural in view 
of the powerful factors, that in English have brought about the 
intransitive use of so many transitive verbs, and that highly con- 
tribute to the suppression of the reflexive pronoun, when the 
verbal sense is truly reflexive. But we admit that in English 
there are several examples of the intransitive and the passive 
function of the reflexive form and that in modern times (afler c. 
1850) there is a tendency to enlarge the function of this form, 
most probably due to foreign, chiefly French, influence. 

As to the material presented by cats. B, G, D, E, F, it is, 
therefore, from a methodological point of view indispensable not 
to assume a reflexive mode of interpretation, unless a reflexive 
form has previously been recorded or at least unless the import 
tcnds towards a reflexive aspect. As already pointed out, we are 
perhaps concerned with the latter alternative in some instances 
of our material illustrating these categories. But, as appears from 
the present category, even in this case the assumption of a reflexive 
origin need not be the correct ctymological interpretation. 

• • 

1 ef. also E. Beckmann, Uber das reflexive Verb im Englischen. in 
Herr. Arch. LIX, iiOo—238. 
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B. Predications of direct object or of State and attributlon. 

The semological change impiied in the verbs of the present 
category consists in the faet that primary transitive verbs have 
adopted a meaning oscillating between a passive aspect and an 
intransitive sense of state or attribution. 

The salience of the intransitive sense is due to the same factors Salience 
as have been stated in the case of the preceding category of 8en8e 
verbs, i. e. the active form of the verb and the causative aspect 
of the primary transitive sense. 

The number of verbs where the secondary intransitive meaning 
implies a sense of state is in our material fairly considerable. 

The intransitive sense is tlien always of inchoative nature and 
means ’to comc into a (specified) state’. We have previously 
(Essay I p. 74) — rightly or wrongly — delimited the notion of state 
so as to regard the psycliical condition of animate things or, when 
referring to the pliysical sphere, only tlic integrity or constitutive 
form of a thing. 

As is to be expected, the majority of our examples have refer- 
ence to the physical sphere. This is the case with the intr. 
function of verbs such as batter , blotv in (predicated of a window) 
break , consume, corrode , corrugate , crash, crush, disjoint , dtssolve , 
ditch, flat, fret , fur , indent , outwear , rend , resolve , rip, rive. 

Their intransitive sense implies ’to come into a battered, broken, 
consumed, corroded, etc. state’. Here belong also fire and inflame, 
meaning 'to come into a burning state’. Other verbs such as digest , 
distill, tnineralize , petrify, macerate, mortify refer to a specified 
mode of existence or kind of concistency, qualities which in fact 
regard integrity or form. Also the secondary non-transitive sense 
of the verbs disorder and array may be said to refer to the 
integrity and form of the subject, though the latter is .here a collec- 
tive notion. The verbs infect and gravcl regard the physical state 
of animate (or, in the case of the former verb, also inanimate) 
things und may justly be apprehended as having reference to the 
integrity of the thing. Such verbs as evolve, improve , fortify , ruin, 
shcnd , regard a change in the general state or condition of a thing 
with respect to its constitutive integrity or form, but they may 
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also regard tliings of the non-physical sphere, which owing to 
transference is not rarely the case also with several of the other 
verbs mentioned. Of much the same nature is the non-transitive 
sense of the verb to cure involving 'to be cured’ or 'to come into 
a better (or the forrner) physical or psychical state’. 

Considerably inferior in number are such verbs as exclusively 
(or principally) refer to the psychical state of animate things. 
Here belong verbs such as discournge , enkindle (since regularly 
used figuratively), fill (in the sense 'to becomc satisfied’) inebriate , 
liberalize, nettle. The verb invert, when used in a secondary non- 
transitive sense, is in our material predicated of immaterial things 
such as ’joy’, "nature’. The oscillating intransitive sense ’to change 
to the opposite' should be considered to involve a sense of state 
(and not of attribution as is indicated in our material), since it 
implies a change in the constitutive nature of the subject. 

In our material there are also a great many verbs wliere 
the secondary intransitive sense implies an intransitive sense 
of attribution. The import involves then often 'to be or become 
such (as is indicated by the import of the verb)'. This is the case 
when the sense of attribution refers to a change in the impression 
on our senses made by the subject. Here belong such verbs as 
arefy, dry (to become dry), blanch , bleach (to become white or 
pale), clarifly (to become clear), patch (to become patchy or rnott- 
led), illumine (to become light or bright), stain, tarnish (to become 
sullied or dull). An intermediate position between a sense of 
attribution and a sense of state as here conceived, is held by verbs 
such as Amcricanize, Anglicize , Frenchify. For their intransi- 
live sense implies 'to become American, English, French’, not only 
in manners and habits, which refers to 'attribution', but also in 
ideas and character; which refers to 'state*. 

The inchoative sense ’to become such (as is specified by the 
verb)' is also met with in verbs where the attribution refers to a 
change in size, number, dimensions, speed, local position, or else 
such qualities„as price, validity, immortality, which are perceptible 
by the intellect and not by the senses. Such verbs are: approxi - 
mate (to come nearer to), dwarf (to become dwarfish), eche (to 
become quicker (of pace)), cnhance (to become higher (of price)), 
anhigh (to become greater (of sin)), reduce (to become less or 
limited), cancel (to become null and void), immortalize (to become 
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inmortal). The intransitive sense of the verb awend implies the 
elementary verb of inchoativity or of perfectivity, t. e. ’to become’, 
and consequently the predicational aspect of the sentence depends 
upon the complement of the predicate-verb. 

In our material there are some verbs where the oscillating 
intransitive sense involves that the grammatical subjeet is coming 
into or losing co-existence with a thing implied in the predicate-verb 
which therefore generally is a desubstantival derivative. Such is 
the case with feather (to get feathers), film (to get a film), people 
(to get people, to grow populous), hull (to lose the hull). The 
predicational element in this intransitive sense is here also of incho- 
ative nature, i. e. 'to get’. We may describe to get as the ele¬ 
mentary verb of inchoativity employed to indicate the grammatical 
subjeet as coming into co-existence with a thing, just as, in the 
case of predieations of co-existence, the verb to hnve may be con- 
sidered as the elementary verb of the durative tense-aspect. The 
secondary intransitive sense of the verbs attach and knit may be 
said to involve an inchoative sense of co-existence, though the thing 
with which the subjeet comes into co-existence is here not invol- 
ved in the verb but expressed by a particular morphein. But here 
this sense is not of an elementary nature, since it implies particular 
connotations. The same is the case with the intransitive sense of 
the verb fill whose connotative elements refer not only to the 
quantity in which the thing occurs when coming into co-existence 
with the subjeet (». e. a quantity sufficient for filling the subjeet), 
but to the mode of their co-existence, in as much as the subjeet 
is indicated as the receptaele of the former. 

In some verbs of our material the secondary intransitive sense 
implies a sense of attribution that has a durative and not an in¬ 
choative tense-aspect. Such is the case with the verbs to feel , ’to 
produce a certain impression on the senses (esp. that of touch) or 
the sensibilities’, to hight, ’to have or bear the name', to anhang, 'to 
be suspended’, 'to hang’ in an intr. sense. The same is the case 
with the verb rid (away, apace). The intransitive sense of this 
verb as well as of the verb retard implies a sense of existence. 
But this import is in both cases bound up with a temporal con- 
notation (other than that lent by tenses) that lends the whole 
meaning the import of an intransitive sense of attribution. The 
former verb seems to imply a durative tense-aspect, t. e. 'to 
proceed quickly’, the latter verb involves an inchoative sense, i. e. 
’to happen laler\ 
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It is not always possible to keep distinctly apart an intransi- 
tive sense of attribution from an inlransitive sense of slate such 
as the latter notion has been delimited by us. The same verb 
may oscillate belween these senses. Wc have seen that such 
is the ease with Americanizc , Anglicize , and Frenchify. Such 
is also the case with gravel and fur, according as the idea is 
predominant or not that the gravel or the coating comes into co-cxist- 
ence with the subject or aflects its integrity. The same is true 
of stain and tarnish, according as we consider that the plieno- 
menon involved in these verbs regards the integrity of the subject 
or that it does not. Again in the case of the verbs fortify and 
ruin , the intransitive sense may involve either a sense of state, 
i. e. ’to grow strong’, 'to come to ruin’, 'deteriorate’, or a. sense 
of attribution, i. e. 'to increase’, 'to come to financial ruin’, 'be- 
come poor\ 

The intransitive sense of state or attribution may have 
connotations that make the import oscillate towards other intran¬ 
sitive senses. Thus corrugaie implies a sense of state if the idea 
is predominant that the form of its subject is changed, t. e. 'to 
get furrows or wrinkles'. But it involves a sense of action if the 
motion involved in corrugation becomes salient, i. e. 'to con- 
tract’. The same reasoning is applicable to the verb ditch , t. 
e. 'to become ditehy’, 'to open up in furrows or chasms’, per- 
liaps also to the intransitive sense of rcnd. The intransive mean- 
ing of distill implies evidently a sense of state, if the idea of 
the transforming process becomes predominant, i. e. 'to become 
vaporized and then condensed into liquid', but it represents a 
meaning of action, if the import 'to drop from the still’ is salient. 
The verbs accumulate, heap, and pile contain in their secondary 
intransitive senses such connotations as render their predicational 
import vague and oscillating They refer to the appearance of a 
thing in great quantities and imply thus a sense of existence (ori- 
gination). But the connotation of quantity is strongly salient and 
tends to lend the whole import the aspect of a sense of attribution. 
Besides a connotation of motion is generally salient, which in¬ 
volves a sense of action. 

In some cases the intransitive sense of attribution is bound up 
with an element referring to existence. Thus the intransitive sense 
of the verb returd when predicated of a ’nomen actionis’, involves 
a sense of existence; but since this meaning is combined with a 
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teniporal connotation (other than tliat lent by tenses) which is more 

emphasized than the existential element, the whole meaning (t. c. 

to happen later) gets the aspect of a sense of attribution, e. g. 

1640 Putrefaction . . shall retard or accelerate according to the subject 
and season of the year. The same is true of the verb rid (apace, 
away), e. g. 1626 Now . . with quicke hands, worke rids apace; 1751 
It is impossible to imagine how this work rids away. Again, when 

retard in an intransitive sense is predicated of persons, it implies 
only semological elements conditioning a sense of attribution, i. c. 

’to come (arrive) later’ 1 . The intransitive sense of the verbs 

dissolve, resolvc present a sense of stale, since the idea of ’eoming 
into disintegration’ may involve ‘coming into another mode of 
existence.* But if the notion of desintegration becomes particularly 
prominent, it conveys the idea of loss of existence. The intransi¬ 
tive sense of the verb consume as exemplified in our material 

denotes generally only a sense of state, i. e. ’to rot’, 'decay’, 

’waste away (with disease or grief)’, To burn away’. But in a 

couple of examples the nature of the subject is such tliat the 

verbal import essentially implies a loss of existence (= ’to pass 

away’), viz., 1526 To lye vnoccupied . . aod so to peryshe, consume 

and waste. 1611 Their beauty shall consume in the graue. 1749 Alas! 
thou fading flower How fast thy sweels consume! 

Thus we find that intransitive verbs may sometimes have 
such connotations as condition different predicational aspects and 
therefore may render their semological classification precarious. 

The semological relation between the secondary intransitive Relation be- 
sense and the primary transitive meaning in the verbs here con- j* 
sidered, is mostly the one between a causative sense and its cor- trana, senses. 
relative intransitive meaning. In all cases where the secondary 
intransitive sense implies an inchoative sense of state, i. e. ’to 
come into a specified state’, the corresponding transitive sense 
may be said to present a causal aspect. c. g. battcr, blow in , brealc , 
consume , corrode , corrugate , crash , crush, cure, discourage , disjoint , 
disorder , digest , dissolve, distill , ditch, enkindle , evolve , fire, flat , 
fortify , fr et, fur, improve, indent, inebriate , infeet , inflamc , libc- 


1 But if the intr. construclion may be apprehended as an absolute use of 
the trans. sense, e. g. retard = ’r. one's journey* (which is dubious), then the 
non-trans. sense oscillates also towards a sense of action (t. e. — not travel 
(until later). 
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ralizc, etc. The causative sense is always distinctly salient when 
the grammatical subject may be apprehended as merely the cause of 
the verbal phenomenon or when the element of activity is not par- 
ticularly salient But whenever the import of the transitive sense 
is such as to presuppose a fairly conspicuous activity on the part 
of the subject, the causative aspect is less prominent. Therefore 
such verbs as rend, rip, and rive, which generally involve a con- 
notation of energetic activity do not so readily appear as causative. 
But when such verbs are predicated of subjects incapabable of ac¬ 
tivity, this connotation is discnrded, and the subject appears as merely 

the cause of the verbal process, e. g. 1645 Howell Twelve Treat. 
331 The graue Venerable Bishop . . fetcht such a sigh, that would 
haue rended a rock asunder. c. 1380 Wyclif Sel. TFfcs. I. 103 iif rych- 
esse liken fleishe, nef)eles J>ei ryven |>e soule. — Thus we mean 

that also such primary trans. verbs whose secondary intransitive 

sense implies an inchoative sense of state, but whose trans. import 

generally involves also a particularly salient connotation of activity, 

may he looked upon as causative. 

If we tum to those verbs whose secondary intransitive sense 
implies an inchoative sense of attribution, i. e. ’to become such 
(as is specified by the predicate-verb)’, to get the quality involved 
in the predicate-verb’, then it will turn out that the correlative 
transitive sense stands out as distinctly causative, i. e. ’to make (to 
cause to become) such (as is specified), ’to provide witli the quality 
involved in the predicate-verb’. This is the case with the vast 
majority of the verbs here concerned: Americanize, Anglicize, 
anhigh , approximate, are fy, blanch, bleach, calefy, cancel, clarify, 
complicate, dry, dwarf , echc, enhance , fire, illumine, immortalize, 
lower, patch , reduce, replenish, stain. True, the transitive meaning 
of these verbs generally implies a sense of activity on the part of 
a personal (animate) subject, but this is not always the case. 
Again when the subject is inanimate — and such is often, some- 
times mostly the case with the verbs quoted — then the subject 
stands out as merely the cause of the verbal phenomenon. The 
transitive sense of these and similar verbs may therefore unhe- 
sitatingly be described as causative. Also such verbs where the 
secondary intransitive sense involves the kind of attribution we 
have called co-existence, may in their primary transitive meaning 
generally be considered as causative, though they mostly imply a con¬ 
notation of activity, e. g. attack, feather, fill, film, hull, hnit , peoplc. 
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We have quoted a few verbs where the secondary intran- 
sitive sense of attribution implies a durative and not an inchoa- 
tive tense-aspect, t. e. feel , hight, nnhang, rid faway*, 'apace’). The 
transitive sense of feel and hight does not stand out as causative 
when compared wilh the intransitive meaning (as to feel, see cat. D). 
Again the transitive sense of anhang admits only with difficulty 
of being interpreted as causative, i. e. 'to cause to hang’, the verb 
rid ('away', ’apace’), assumes somewhat more readily a causative 
aspect (t. e. ’to cause to proceed or take place’). As to retard , 
this verb easily stands out as causative, and the correlative in¬ 
transitive sense may be apprehended as an inchoative corrcspond- 
ent to the durative rid ('away’, ’apace’). 

Thus we can state that in cat. B. the semological relation 
between the secondary intransitive sense and the primary transi¬ 
tive meaning almost always involves the relation between a causa¬ 
tive verb and its correlative intransitive meaning. 

The salience of a passive sense in the secondary non-transi- 
tive use of the verbs here considered is dependent on the same 
factors as in the case of cat. A., i. e. the vitality of the transitive 
sense and the context. In other words, the proximate origin of 
the passive sense is principally brought about by the associative 
influence exercised by the primary transitive meaning. In the 
present category of verbal senses as well as in all our descriptive 
categories that principle holds good that the more predominant 
the transitive sense is, the more perceptible is the passive meaning 
when the active form of the verb is used in a secondary in¬ 
transitive construction. 

When the transitive sense may be apprehended as causative, 
we are in fact concerned with only a slight semological difTerence 
between the passive sense and its oscillating alternative, t. e. the 
intransitive meaning. For it will be remembered that an in¬ 
transitive sense constitutes an element of the correlative causative 
(= transitive) signification, which besides implies a transitive element 
indicating the grammatical subject as the cause that makes the 
inträns, sense qualify the object. The intr. sense means here, ’to 
come into a specified state’, 'to become sucli as is specified by 
the predicate-verb or to get the altribute involved in the predicate- 
verb'. The passive sense means ’to be brought into a specified 
state’, ’to be made such as is specified by the predicate-verb or to 


Salience of 
a passive 
scnsc = its 
proximate 
origin . 
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be provided with the attribution implied in tlie predicate-verb'. 
But the result of the action implied in the passive form, is that 
the grammatical subject 'comes into a specified state’, 'becomes 
such as is specified by the predicate-verb or gets the attribution 
involved in the predicate-verb’. Thus, in one case the verbal- 
action (process) itself and its agency are emphasized, in the other 
case the resulting state or attribution is the predominant notion. 
Again, when the transitive sense cannot be apprehended as causa- 
tive, the intr. meaning does not constitute an element of it, e. g. 
hight, fecl. Therefore the discrepancy between the passive and the 
correlative intr. sense is here larger, and the oscillating intransitive 
sense originates with greater difficulty than in the former case. 

The passive sense, t. e. the agential element, may becomo 

salient whether the agency is expressed by a particular morphejn 

or not. In the latter case the agency is indcfinite, but ils nature 

is generally limited in as much as it belongs to a particular class 

of agents such as persons, natural forces, etc. (cf. cat. A.), e. g. 

1843 Where does the taint stop? Do you bleach in tliree or four gene¬ 
rations? 1610 The great Globc itselfe, Yea, all which it inhcrit, shall 
dissolue . . 1044 How each envious pace Vies to be firsl, and eches 
for the place. 1605 The substance of it feels . . exactly like a very 
fine piece . . of Chamois leather. 1710 The Lottery for two Millions of 
Florins fills with great Success. In other cases the agency may be of 
very indefinite nature, e. g. 1604 Women are flax, and will fire in a 
moment. 

When the agency is expressed by a particular morphem, it 

may have the same morphological dress as an agential adjunct, 

i. c. the adjunct nieant to denote the logical subject in a converted 

(passive) predication. This dress is in mod. Eng. the prep. by, 

in earlier Engl. also of, c. g. 1658 Soils, which ralify and indurate 
by the Sun’s refiection. 1737 By such injudicious Practice the Horse 
often gravels. 1805 Their situation improves by a communication 
with the whiles. 1812 By the friction of solids . . the axle trees of 
carriages sometimes inflame. 1833 By him great Pompey dtcarfs and 
suffers pain. 1494 Gorne the yere folowynge was scant, whereo/” the 
pryce this yere began to enhaunce. 1500—20 All the houss illumynil of hir 
iemys. 1500—20 Quhill all the air infeck ofthair pvsoun. We believe that 

in these and similar examples the salience of the passive sense is 

somewhat favoured by the exprcssion of an adjunct in the dress of 

an agential adjunct. Yet this adjunct does by no means prevcnt 

the origination of an oscillating intr. sense. For it may also be 
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apprehended as an instrumental or a causal adjunct (note that 
nowadays of denotes scarcely an instrumental or an agential 
adjunct), both of which are often combined with intr. verbs. 

The affinity between the agential adjunct and the instrument¬ 
al and causal adjuncts is so close that in a secondary intransi- 
tive construction the latter may be apprehended as agencies, as 
logical subjects and thus contribute to the salience of the passive 

sense, e. g. c. 1230 f>at ha ne merren ne formealten purh licomliche lustes 
i flesche fulöe. 1523 The batayle of the marshals began to dysorder, 
by reason of the shot of the archers. a 1529 Nowe with sondry sectes 
The world sore infectes. 1535 For very inwarde grefe, l consume 
awaye. 1653 His countenance had indented with Age before he was 
old. 1685 Like Niobe we marble grow And petrify with grief. 1702 
While I consume with more than jEthna’s fires! a 1706 For too much 
Meat the Bowels fur. 1774 Gunpowder will readily fire with a spark. 

As agencies may be apprehended also expressions which have the 

form of a local or a temporal adjunct, but which oscillate towards 

an instrumental or a causal sense. As examples: 1515 Betwene 
thy tethe oft time the coles crashes. 1589 Pleusidippus eyes at this 
speech resolued into fire. 1749 The parson . . fired at this information. 
1768 If wax blanches in the sun. 1803 At the first blow his head 
crashed. 1810 Milford . . began to nettle at the fidgets of his visitor. 
1820 Some minds corrode and grow inactive under the loss of personal 
liberty. 1853 The elastic material corrugaled before the enormous pres- 
sure. 1863 As when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on the pre- 
cipices. 1875 He was Americanizing in that good lady’s hands. In 

other cases a subordinate clause or a contracted sentence (causal, 

conditional, temporal, etc.) involves the agential element, e. g • 
1625 His Wits and Vnderstanding doe clarifie and breake vp, in . . 
discoursing with Another. 1638 The fruit [banana] put into your rnouth, 
dissolves and yeelds a most incomparable relish. 1873 Effects which as 

they diffuse complicate incalculably. 1890 Neither will the great scheme 
of things disjoint, because your lover has left you. 

The existence of a morphem that may be apprehended as an 
agency of the passive sense does not in everv case favour the sa¬ 
lience of this sense. A strengthening of this salience may be assumed 
only when the expression is dressed in the form of the gramma- 
tical agent, perhaps also when it has the ordinary form of a causal 
or an instrumental adjunct. 

Since the salience of an agential element is the distinctive 
feature of the passive sense, it is evident that, if in the case of 
a secondary intransitive construction the context does not favour 
the origination of the notion of an agency, a passive sense does 

Sundtn: Pred. categ. and pred. cbange in Hogllab. 18 
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not become salient in spite of the vitality of the correlative tran- 
sitive meaning. But it is difficult to give a general indication as to 
when the context is of this nature. Yet, we may proclaim that a 
passive sense originates with greater difficulty than usual when the 
primary transitive sense has a particularly conspicuous causative 
character and no agential, causal, or instrumental adjunct has 
been expressed (cf. p. 219). 

In the vast majority of the numerous cases where a primary 

transitive verb has adopted a correlative intr. sense, the latter 

scarcely oscillates towards a passival meaning. And, apart from 

the many cases where the primary trans. sense has slight vitality 

or presents only a slight priority to the intr. sense, the cause of 

this fact is principally due to the strong causative aspect of the 

primary transitive meaning and in some measure also to the oft- 

occurring absence of a causal or an instrumental adjunct. In 

the case of denominative verbs, it is also due to the fact that the 

secondary intr. function may be apprehended as a new formation 

on the nominal basis. As examples of such cases may be ad- 

duced: 1779 Miss Burney Diary She . . alternately softens and animates 
just like her. 1660 Fairfax Tasso, Strait was the way at first . . But 
further in did further amplify. a 1735 Arbuthnot (J.) If a person of a 
firm constitution begin to bloat. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. Whan it forletij) 
to ben oone, it mot nedis dien and corrutnpe to-gidre. 1622 B. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea Thwart Cape Froward, the wind larged with us. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gor. Lordsh. In f>at tyme f)e nyht lenghthys, f>e days 
shorten. 1673 J. Caryl Nat. & Princ. Love . If you do not daily sweep 
your houses, they will defile. a 1734 North Exam. The Plot . . began to 
languify . . 1509 Howes Post. Pleas. My dolorous herte began to pacify # 

From what precedes it is evident that the collateral passive 
sense may be more or less distinctly salient. In the case of our 
material we readily admit that there are instances where, in the 
examples given, the passive sense is not very salient, e. g. Anglicize , 
approximate , are fy. As to hight, a passive sense was scarcely 
distinguishable after the OE. period, since in the ME. epoch the in- 
transitive function of the verb had increased in frequency. It should 
however be remembered that the salience of the passive sense is 
often a matter of individual linguistic consciousness and that those 
cases where the salience is questionable are in other respects on 
a par with those instances where it is more prominent. 

If we examine the attitude assumed by NED. as to the sa¬ 
lience of a collateral passive sense in the instances adduced in 
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our material, it will tum out that this sense is very seldom re- 
cognized in the general descriptive account of the non-transitive 
sense. The latter is mostly described as 'intr.’ or else as ’intr. for 
refl.’ It is only in a few cases that the sense has been indicated 
as ’intr. for passive', a description recognizing the salience of a 
passival meaning. These verbs are: crash , fcel> heap, macerate , 
mortify, petrify , pile. But* just as heap and pile are designated 
as passival, so their synonym accumulate , described as ’intr.’, 
should ha ve been designated in the same way. And as the 
secondary non-trans. sense of crash is considered to be passival, 
the same should have been the case with crush , which however 
is indicated as 'intr. for refl/ It is also impossible to realize 
why the secondary sense of macerate , mortify , and petrify should 
have the priviledge of being considered as passival in preference 
to many other verbs whose secondary non-transitive sense implies 
a collateral intransitive meaning of state or attribution. However, 
this inconsistency shows on the one hand that the verbs of cat. 
B. present an oscillating passival aspect, on the other hand that 
the salience of this sense is often diminutive or questionable. 

We have seen that the semological contrast between a causa- 
tive sense and a correlative intransitive meaning of state or 
attribution is in English very often expressed by the same inor- 
phem and that this very fact tends to make the intr. sense, if se¬ 
condary, oscillate towards a passival aspect. It is evident that, if 
the causal and the intransitive sense are expressed by different 
morpheins, the latter cannot tend to assume a passival aspect. 
True, there is generally an etymological aflinity between the trans- 
itive and the correlative intransitive morpheins so as to make 
the two verbs easily associable with each other. But this asso- 
ciability cannot be strong enough to expose the intransitive sense 
to influence from the transitive meaning, so as to make the for¬ 
mer sense oscillate towards a passival aspect. 

This truism, however, is not always recognized in the case 
of Gothic. In this language the semological contrast between a 
causative sense and its correlative intransitive meaning of inchoa- 
tive aspect had been turned into a grammatical category, i. e. the 
two senses were expressed by different morphems, formed on the 
same stem (or on allied stems), but diflering in formative prin- 
ciples. The characteristic feature of the causative transitive verb 
is a j«-suffix and a particular inflexion (= \ nt weak conjugation). 
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The distinctive feature of the inceptive intransitive sense is an 
n-sufi&x and a particular inflexion (= 4 th weak conjugation). As 
examples: ga-daupjan to kili, ga-daupnan to die (< daups , adj. 
dead); ga-qiujan to make ali ve, ga-quinan to become alive (< qius, 
adj. alive); ga-hailjan to heal, ga-hailnan to get well, recover 
(< hatls, adj. whole); ga-daubjan, to make deaf, to harden, af- 
daubnan, to become deaf, grow dull (< daufs , adj., deaf); ga - 
stoinpjan, to strengthen, ga-swinpnan, to become strong (< stcinps, 
adj. strong). In these and similar n-verbs there is no cause for the 
origination of an oscillating passive sense. And yet the n-verbs 
are by Braune 1 described as passival. Egge* is on the whole 
justified in his opposition to this term, though he fails to sub- 
stantiate his opinion by such arguments as those given above. 
He justly maintains that the verb ga-daupnan , should be inter¬ 
preted not as ’to be put to death’ (Braune), but as 'to die 1 . We may 
add that also Balg 8 is in the wrong when interpreting ga-qiunan, 
and ga-hailnan as ’to be made alive’, ’to be healed.’ They imply, 
no doubt, 'to become alive’, 'to become hale and sound’, e. g. 

Lu. 15, 24, unte sa sunus meins dauj)s was jah gaqiunoda = for this 
my son was dead and became alive again (Engl. Bible: is alive again). 
Lu.7, 7, ak qif) waurda, jah gahailnid sa f)iumagus meins = but say 
the word and my son shall become hale and sound (Engl. Bible: shall 
be healed). Again in the case of other verbs such as afdaubnan, 

swinpnan Balg justly gives only the inceptive intransitive senses 

'to grow dull’, 'to grow or become strong’; e. g. Gor. II 3 , 4 ak 
af-daubnodedun frajjja ize = but their minds grew dull (Engl. Bible: 
were hardened). Lu. 1, 80 i{> f>ata barn wohs jah swinjmoda ahmin 
= and the child grew and waxed strong in spirit. 

In all these examples the semological relation between the 
transitive ja-verb and the intransitive n-verb is the one existing 
between a causative sense and a correlative intransitive meaning 
of inchoative tense-aspect. The »-verbs are therefore by Egge 
described as 'inchoative', but he should have added that they ge- 
nerally involve an intransitive sense of state or attribution, rarely 
one of action or of existence. Whenever the jo-verbs have a 
distinctly causative aspect, we may safely proclaim that the corre¬ 
lative »-verbs have no trace of a passival sense. They are in this 

1 Braune Gotische Grammatik, Halle 1893, 75. 

* The American Journal of Philology VII (1886), 37 sqq. 

8 G. U. Balo A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language 
1887-89. 
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case entirely on a par with Scandinavian n-verbs, which only pre¬ 
sent an inceptive intransitive meaning, e. g. Swed. mörkna (< mörk, 
a.), to become dark, svartna (< svart, a.), to become black, kallna 
(< kall, a.), to become cold, tillfriskna (< frisk, a.), to become 
hale and sound, to recover; etc. 

There are, however, several n-verbs whose corresponding ja- 
verbs either not at all or else with difficulty may be apprehended 
as causative. When so, we may ask if it is impossible to trace a 
passival sense in the correlative n-verb. For it is evident that, if 
the imporl of the transitive ja-verb is not causative, then its mor- 
phologically correlative n-verb cannot be also its semological cor¬ 
relative, unless it assumes a passive aspect. Therefore it is a priori 
not improbable that the semological correspondence between the ma- 
jority of the ja - and the n-verbs should tend to induce a correlative 
relation also in the present case. Or, to put the matter in 
another way, it is likely that also in the present case the ja- and 
the n-formation are formative principles which manifest a correlative 
relation between two semological categories. But as such is actually 
the case, it involves that such n-verbs have a passival import, yet 
with preservation of the inchoative tense-aspect, t. e. the distinc- 
tive feature of the n-verbs. Again this implies that the passive 
sense is the one involved in the inchoative verb of predication, i. e. 
'to become’ + the pa. pple of the trans. verb, consequently a 
sense that has a great proximity to an inchoative sense of state 
or attribution. As examples in point should, for instance, be con- 
sidered such n-verbs as have been formed on the pa. pple stem 
of strong transitive verbs. For when so, we may expect their 
senses to present the same passival aspect as the inchoative 
verb of predication + the pa. pple of the transitive verb. But just 
as the latter expression generally oscillates towards an intransitive 
sense, so the same oscillation may be expected to take place 
in the case of the n-verbs. The salience of the passive sense of 
such n-verbs is proportional to the degree of difficulty with which 
the correlative transitive verb, be it a strong root-verb or a weak 
ja-verb, may be apprehended as causative. But even if the cor¬ 
relative transitive verb has no trace of a causal aspect, the passi¬ 
val import of the corresponding n-verb must in this case tend 
towards an intransitive sense. And this oscillation is due not 
only to the associative influence excercised by the ordinary in¬ 
transitive import of the n-verbs, but also to the fact that any 
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import involving ’to become + a pa. pple of a trans. vb’ tends to 
oscillate towards an intr. meaning. Thus there are instances where 
the n-verbs may be described as passival. Only, this indication 
should be confined to the case where the correlative transitive 
verb either with difficulty or else not at all may be apprehended 
as causal. But even in this case a collateral intransitive sense 
is always struggling for salience. 

Even Egge 1 admits that ’it is not always easy to see the dif- 
ference in meaning between the passive of a transitive verb and 
an n-verb formed from the same stem’. And to substantiate this 
opinion he quotes Gabelentz and Loebe*: ’Oft kommt das Pas¬ 
si vum neben diesen Wörtem dritter Conjugation von demselben 
Stamm vor, ohne dass ein wesentlicher Unterschied nachgewiesen 

werden könnte, so: oaurda meina usfulljanda in mela seinamma. Luk. 
1, 20, neben usfulnoda pata gamelido. Mth. 8, 17; sis hauhjada sunus 
gups pairh pata, Joh. 11, 4-, neben ushauhnip namo fraujitis. Thess. 2, 1, 
12; ni uslukaindau daurons Neh. 7, 3, neben haurds mis uslnknoda. Gor. 
1 , 16, 9; all gaveihada. Tim. 1 , 4, 5, neben veihnai namo pein. Mth. 6, 9; 
so afdaupjada. Mc. 7, tO, neben ga-daupnan; fralelada, Luk. 6, 32 [7, 47 
is evidently meant], neben andletnan; merjada Gor. I, 15, 12, neben us- 
mernan ; gatairada Joh. 7, 23, neben gataurnan; mikiljada Phil. I, 20, 
neben mikilnan. Yet, Egge means — and justly — that to the 

speaker's (hearer's) consciousness there was in Gothic also in these 

cases a distinct semological difference between the n-verb and 

the passive expression. He says (p. 43), ‘So, in regard to the 

second example above, 1 can easily feel the difference between 'to 

be glorified’ (passive of hduhjan) and 'to become glorified’ (ws- 

hduhnan). The same distinction may be made in regard to the 

other examples. Thus, Xr istus mérjada (I Cor. XV 12) means 

»Christ is preached, proclaimed», while usmérnoda thata toaurd 

bi ina (Luke V 15) means »his fame became known, got abroad», 

there being no reference to tvho or what noised it abroad’. Under 

these circumstances it is surprising that Egge admits that two 

such expressions as the first pair of examples may be looked upon 

as synonymous. For here also it is possible to make the same 

semological distinction as in the other cases. The sentence waurda 

meina usfuljanda in mela seinamma, means, ’my words shall be 

brought into fulfilment in their season’ (= praed. obj.). Again, 

1 cf. op. cit. p. 42. 

* H. C. De Gabelentz el J. Loebe Vlfilas. Lipsia? 1846, ii, 138. 
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the predication usfulnoda f>ata gamelido implies *that which was 
spöken came into fulfilment, took place’ (= praed. exist.). 

It we examine the above verbs adduced by Gabelentz and 
Loebe it will turn out that some of the transitive eorrespondents of 
the w-verbs readily stand out as causatives. Such is the case with 
usfulljan 'to bring (= to cause to come) into fulfilment’, weihjan 
'to make (= to cause to become) holy’; afdaupjan 'to kill’, 'to bring 
to death (= to cause to die)'. Therefore their correlative «-verbs 
have only an inchoative intransitive sense and no oscillating passival 
import, i. e. usfuJlnan 'to come into fulfilment’, weihnan 'to become 
holy’ (Feist 1 wrongly 'geheiligt werden’), gadaupnan ’to die’. As to 
the other n-verbs quoted by G. and L. their transitive correspond- 
ents cannot very readily be apprehended as causative. Thus, if we 
admit that the verbs mikiljan and hauhjan have lost their original 
sense 'to make great, high’ and instead assumed the import ’to 
praise, to glorify’, then we must also admit that they have such 
connotations as prevent the salience of a causative meaning. The 
same is true in the case of merjan 'to preach' (orig. ’to make 
mers , i. e. renowned, known). Again, the verbs gatairan 'to tear* 
(asunder, to pieces), fraletan 'to release’, uslukan 'to open', ad¬ 
duced by Gabelentz and Loebe, and we may add sucb verbs as 
giutan 'to pour out’, andbindan ’to release’ have such connota¬ 
tions as do not entirely prevent them from being apprehended as 
causatives. But this aspect is not very salient. Therefore the n- 
verbs correlative with all these transitive verbs, present no doubt 
a passival aspect, though it should be admitted that also a colla- 
teral intransitive sense is salient or at least struggling for salience. 
The import of this passive sense is 'to become + the import of 
the pa. pple. of the correlative transitive verb’. Therefore, we 
concur in Egge’s opinion that the passive of hauhjan means 'to 
be glorified, exalted’ and that ushauhnan involves ’to become glo- 

rified’ as in the following examples: Thess. 2, l, 12 ei ushauhnai 
namo fraujins unsaris Iesuis Xristaus in izwis jah jus in imma = that the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ may become [Eng. Bib.: may be] glorified in 
you and ye in him; Joh. ll, 4- ei hauhjaidau sunus gudis |)afrh |)ata = that 
the Son of God may be glorified thereby. But we also admit that 

the passive sense of ushauhnan oscillates towards an intransitive 

sense, t. e. ’to become famous, renowned’. The same interpretations 

1 cf. S. Feist Etymologishes Wörterbuch der Gotischen Sprache, Halle 

1909. 
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are applicable to the synonymous verb mikilnan , *. e. ’to become 
glorified’, ’to become famous’ (cf. Balg: to be enlarged, to be 
magnified) and also to usmernan. We have seen that the latter 
verb is by Egge explained as ’to become known’, get abroad’, but, 
in our opinion, also a collateral passive sense is salient, *. e. 'to 
become preached’ (cf. Balg: to be made known, be proclaimed; 
to get noised abroad, become known). 

The same oscillation between a passival and an intransitive 
sense is also presented by the verbs andletnan 1 'to become re- 
leased or free', 'to depart’, to die’. (Balg: to get oneself free, to 
depart); usgutnan ’to become poured ont’, 'to flow’ (Balg: to be 
poured out, be spilled), aftaurnan 'to become torn away’ (a colla¬ 
teral inträns, sense implies ’come ofif by tearing’), usluknan 'to 
become opened or open’ (Balg : to become unlocked, to be opened, 
open), andbundnan 'to become released or free’ (Balg: to be 

unbound, to be loosened). As examples: Math. 9 , 17 bifieh J>an 
jah wein usgvtnip jah balgeis fraqistnand = and the wine is spilled 
and the skins perish. Lu. 5 . 37 aif)f)au distairid f)ata niujo wein 
|>ans balgins jah silbo usgutnip = else the new wine will burst the 
skins, and itself will be spilled'. — Lu. 5 , 36 qafiuh j)an jah gajukon 
du im, fiatei ainshun plat snagins niujis ni lagjid ana snagan fairnjana, 
aij)j)au jah sa niuja aftaurnid, jah farorna fairnjin ni gatimid flata af 
flamma niujin = And he spake also a parable unto them that no man 
putteth a piece from a new garment upon an old garment; else the 
new will be rent and also the piece from the new will not agree with 
the old. — Mc. 7 , 35 jah sunsaiw usluknodedun imma hliumans, jah 
andbundnoda bandi tuggons is jah rodida raihtaba = and his ears were 
immediately opened, and the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he 
spake plain. 

Thus the Gothic w-verbs corroborate our principle that the 
easier the correlative transitive sense stands out as causative, the 
less readily does the correlative intr. function assume a passival aspect 
and vice verså. When the n-verb is of later formation than its corre- 
sponding transitive verb and the latter cannot easily be appre- 
hended as causal, then we must admit that in Gothic the verbal 
w-suffix is to some extent also a passive formative. But it should 
be observed that this passive sense always oscillates towards an 
intr. sense and that in Gothic there is not a single example of an 

1 This verb may be disregarded, since in the only quot. recorded, t. e. 
Phil. I, 23. its etymologicol sense, ’i. e. to become released or free’, has been 
obscured by the collateral intr. sense 'to depart’, ’to die’. 
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n-verb where a logical subjecl, i. e. an agential adjunct, has been 
expressed *. 

The extent of cat. B is very considerable. True, this infer- 
ence cannot be drawn from our material. But it may be drawn 
from the fact that the cases of a secondary non-transitive meaning 
where the latter involves only an intr. sense of state or attribution 
represent the most common change of verbal meaning. We admit 
that our material illustrating the present category is far from exhaus- 
tive (cf. p. 106). But we would accentuate on the one hand that the 
salience of an oscillating passive sense is dependent on the context 
and the vitality of the primary transitive meaning so that the 
limits of the category cannot be drawn hard and fast, and on the 
other hand that, both descriptively and etymologically speaking, 
the cases omitted are of exactly the same nature as those adduced. 
Therefore a larger material would ha ve added nothing of import- 
ance to our knowledge of cat. B. 

The extent of cat. B was different in different epochs. The 
vast majority of our examples are from the NE. period. We have 
here to notice such verbs whose correlative trans. sense originated 
in the NE. period, t. e. after c. 1500 (or 1450), viz. accumulate, 
Americanize , Anglicize, approximate, arefy , atlach, bleach , blow, 
calefy , cancel, complicate, corrugate , dissarray , disorder, digest, 
dwarf, enkindle, evolve, fill up (and fill, naut.), film, flat , French- 
ify, fur , gr avel, immortalize, improve , invert , liberalize, loweri 
macerate, mineralize , mortify , nettle, outwear , patch, people , pe- 
trify, pulverize , reduce , retard, rip, ruin , tarnish (= 43). We 
have also to notice such verbs whose correlative trans. sense came 
into existence in the ME. period, viz: anhigh , batter, blanch , blow , 
clarify, consume , corrode, crash, crush, cure , disjoint, fill (I, 3)» 
fire, fortify , illumine , indent , intoxicate , inflame, knit (sense I, 3), 
pile, replenish , rive, stain (= 23). There are also a few verbs 
whose correlative trans. sense dates from the OE. period, but 
whose secondary intr. construction is as late as the NE. epoch, 
viz. break , eche , feel, fill (sense I, 1), knit (sense I, 1). (= o). 

Examples of the semological change taking place in the ME. 
period are far less numerous in our material. We have to notice 
such examples where the primary trans. sense originated in the 
ME. epoch: consume, dissolve, distill, ditch , enhance , fret, hull , in- 

1 cf. Egge. op. cit p. 40. 
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fect, resolve , rive (= 10). In the following instances the primary 
transitive verb is of OE. date: anhang (OE. ahön), dry , feather, 
heap, rend, mar , shend. 

As to the OE. period our material presents only two exam- 

ples illustrating the semological change in question, i. e. awende 

(which rather belongs to category A) and hight. But a particular 

investigation of the OE. vocabulary will show that already at that 

time many primary transitive verbs presented also an intransitive 

sense of state or attribution. Yet, in the examples met with, 

the context is rarely such as to make the intr. sense oscillate 

towards a passive aspect. As examples of this oscillation may be 

adduced: (a) str. root-verb: slitan (1) trans., to tear, rend, (2) 

intr. or pass., to tear (intr.), to be torn, Cynewolf Crist 1139 f)aes 
temples segl wundorbléom geworht tö wlite J)aes huses sylf slät on tu, 

swylce hit seaxes ecg scearp {>urhwöde. — (b) wk. root-verbs (causa- 
tive): miltan (< *maltjan, causal of OE. meltan str. v. intr.) (1) 

trans., to melt, (2) intr. or pass., to become or be made liquid, also fig. 

Ps. Th. 70, 8 (B.-T.) J)onne mé maegen and möd mylte; mis-wendan 

(< *wandjan , causal of OE. tcindan , intr.) (1) trans., to pervert, 

apply to a wrong use, (2) intr. or pass., to turn in a wrong direc- 

tion, to be perverted. Hond. Skt. I 102 (B.-T.) Gif séo gewylnung 

miswent öonne äcen{) hé[o] gyfernesse and forlygr and gitsunge; sprengan 

(< *spratiyjan, causal of OE. springan, intr., to leap, burst forth, 

spirt) (1) trans., to burst, scatter, sprinkle, (2) intr., to burst, crack. 

Byrthn. 137 He scéaf j^ä mid Öam scylde, Öaet se sceaft töbserst, and {>aet spere 
sprengde, Öaet hit sprang ongéan. — (c) denominative ja-verbs: ge-célan 

(1) trans., to make cold, to cool, allay, (2) intr. or pass., to become 

cold, to be refreshed, Ps. Spl. 38 , 18 (B.-T.), Förlät mé öact ic 

gecéle äérdarn de ic gang = remitte mihi ut refrigerer priusquam abeam. 

cf. Ps. Surt. 38, 14, Forléta]) mé f)8et ic sie gecöeled sérdon ic gewite; 
hliewan (-co-) (1) trans., to make warm, cherish, protect, shelter, 

(2) intr. or pass., to become or be made warm, to be heated, 

L. Ath. IV, 7 (B.-T.) Gif hit waeter s^ haéte man hit ö{) hit hléowe 
tö wylme; lengan (1) trans., to make long, protract, extend, (2) 

intr. or pass., to spread, extend, to be extended, Exon. 86 a 
(B.-T.) Hyre lof lengde geond londa fela = her praise extended (was 
extended) over many lands; sttllan, (1) trans., to makestill or calm, 

pacify, (2) intr. or pass., to become (to be made) still or calm, 

e. g. Shrn. 147, 9 (B.-T.), Pä stylde se storm söna, and séo sä wearö 

1 The verb is a denominative verb rather than a causal formation on 
the strong verb calan, prel. cöl, to he cold. 
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eft smylte. Wlien we are concerned with denominative ö-verbs, 

devoid of a correlative transitive ja-verb, but presenting both a 

transitive and a correlative intransitive meaning, we have generally 

no criterion for deciding which sense is the earlier. But perhaps 

we may eonsider as such the relative frequency of the notions 

involved in the transitive and the intransitive senses. It is there- 

fore precarious (except wlien the intr. sense is rarely recorded as 

compared with the trans. one) to decide upon the degree of vitality 

of the two senses and consequently upon the existence of an 

oscillating passival sense. Yet, such a sense should perhaps be 

recognized in examples such as the following: Igtlian , (1) trans., 

to make little, to diminish, weaken, (2) intr. or pass., to become 

little, to be weakened, L, Eth. ix, 37 (B.-T.), Cristes lage wanedon 
and cyninges lage lytledon = ChrisCs laws waned and the king's laws 
were weakened; gemetgian (1) trans., to measure, moderate, temper, 

(2) intr. or pass. (perhaps also a refl. sense), to become moderate, to 

be moderated (only one record), Elene 1293, Him gemetgaf) eall éldes 
léoma, swa him éöost bid sylfum geséftost; sweotolian , (-w-, -y-) (1) 

trans., to make dear or manifest, to show, (2) intr. or pass., to 

become manifest, to be manifested (one record), Hy. 9 , 32 (B.-T.) 
£in mycele miht manegum swutelaf); a-péostrian (1) trans., to eclipse, 

obscure, (2) intr. or pass., to become dark, to be eclipsed, Lch., 
III, 242, 21 (B.-T. Supplem.). Séo sunne eall å-f)éostrad. 

Thus our material points to the fact that the semological change 

characteristic of cat. B increases in frequency in course of time. The 

NE. superiority in respect of the number of the verbs presenting 

this change is in some measure due to the great increase as regards 

vocabulary and literary productivity characteristic of the NE. epoch. 

But it is principally due to the fact that this period represents the 

height of the semological development in question. In other words, 

this development has then resulted in a constructive or, if we so 

will, a semological law to the effect that, if a verb with a primary 

transitive sense has a causative aspect, this is a sufficient cause 

for employing the verb also in the correlative intr. sense. But the 

oscillation of the latter towards a passive meaning is a phenome- 

non only dependent on the context and the vitality and the nature 

of the primary trans. sense. 

In Gothic the semological contrast between a transitive caus- 
al sense and a correlative intransitive meaning of state or attri- 
bution is very rarely represented by the same verb. Apart from 
the cases where a collateral intr. sense oscillates towards a reflexive 
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import, we can only adduce the following verbs as examples in 

point: ufarassjan (< ufarassus , sb. overflow, superfluity), (1) trans., 

to cause to abound, to increase excessively, II Cor. 4, 15, II Cor. 9, 

8, (2) intr., to abound, overflow, redound, e. g., II Cor. 9 . 8 aj>|)ai> 
mahteigs ist guj) alla anst ufarassjan in izwis, ei in allamma sinteino allis 
ganauhan habandans ufarassjaip in allamma waurstwe godaize, = And God 
is able to make all grace abound unto you; that ye, having always all 
sufficiency in everything may abound unto every good work; ufarfulljan 

(1) trans., to fill to overflowing; in pass. II Cor. 7, 4 (2) intr., to 

abound in, 1 Cor. 15 , 58, swaei nu, brof)rjus meinai liubans, tulgjai 
wairj)i|), ungawagidai, ufarfulljandans in waurstwa fraujins sinteino, = 
wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always 

abounding in tbe work of the Lord; ustiuhan (1) trans., to lead out, 

put forth, to perform, finish, accomplish, perfect, end (jcAetv), (2) 

intr., end: ustduh = here ends (ér eXéa^rj) = lat. explicit, e. g. Rom • 
I., Du Rumonim ustauh: Cor. 11 du Kaurin|)aium anf)ara ustauh. Be it 
noticed, however, that in all these examples the intr. sense does 

not oscillate towards a passive meaning. As previously shown, 

such an oscillation is met with in several Gothic n-verbs. But 

these do not then illustrate the case that a primary trans. verb 

has adopted a meaning involving the oscillation between a passive 

sense and an intr. sense of state or attribution. 

The verb ana-niujan is by Streiberg 1 described as implying not 

only the primary trans. meaning ’to renew 1 , but also the passive 

or reflexive senses ’to be renewed’, ’to renew oneself’, which 

oscillates towards the intr. sense ’to become new again 1 , viz. 

Eph. 4, 23 an-u|)-f)an-niujaif) ahmin fraf)jis izwaris = Engl. Bible: and 
that ye be renewed in the spirit of your mind’. The form ana- 

niujaip is a rendering of the Greek medial infinitive avaveovo&at 

and has here undoubtedly reflexive sense, though oscillating towards 

a passive or an intr. meaning. But, if so, the secondary sense of 

ana-niujan is a specimen of cat. A rather than of cat. B. 

If we want to explain the ultimate origin of the passive 

sense under consideration, then this involves at the same time an 

indication of the ultimate origin of the collateral intransitive sense of 

state or attribution. But as the salience of the passive sense is exclu- 

sively due to the context and the vitality and the nature of the primary 

transitive meaning, our examination is in fact equivalent to indicating 

why verbs with a primary trans. sense ha ve adopted a correlative 

intransitive sense of state or attribution, no matter whether the 

1 cf. W. Streitberg, Die Gotische Bibel, II (s. v. ana-niujan), Halle 1910. 
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latter is oscillating towards a passive meaning or not. Again, this 
question implies the solution of the problem why in English the se- 
mological contrast between a causative meaning and a correlative intr. 
sense of state or attribution so often is expressed by the same verb. 

In Gothic the semological contrast mentioned was expressed Qothic. 
by different formative principles. The normal state of things was 
that the transitive sense was expressed by a denominative ja-verb 
and the correlative intr. sense (of inchoative-perfective tense-aspect), 
by a corresponding n-verb, e. g. fulljan (< fulls, a.) to make 
full, fulinan to become full; gabigjan (< gabigs, a.) to make 
rich, gabignan to become rich. Let it be noticed, however, that 
the semological uniformity of denominative ja-verbs was broken in 
as much as some of them involve a durative intransitive sense of 
state or attribution. As examples: balpjan (< balps. a. bold) to 
be bold, to dare; bleipjan (< bleips , a. merciful) to be merciful, 
kind, to have merey, pity; usdaudjan (< usdaups , a. diligent) to 
be diligent, to endeavour, to strive; faurhtjan (< faurhts, a. 
fearful), to be fearful, to fear; flautjan (< flauts , a. boasting), to 
be boasting, to boast, to vaunt oneself; gairnjan (< gairns, a. 
desirous, eager), to be desirous, to desire, long for; riqizjan 
(< riqie, sb. darkness) to become dark. 

The trans. sense is sometimes expressed by a strong verb and 
the correlative intr. sense is represented by an w-verb formed on 
the pa. pple st em of the former. As examples; dishniupan , to tear or 
break to pieces, to break, dishnupnan , to get broken into pieces; dis- 
skreitan to shred, tear asunder, dis-skritnan to become torn to shreds; 
distairan to tear asunder, distaurnan to become torn asunder. 

Again, in some other instances the intransitive sense of state 
or attribution is expressed by a strong verb, and the correlative 
transitive sense, by a weak verb formed on the verbal stem-vowel 
as met with in the preterite sing. of the former. As examples: brinnan , 
intr., to burn, gabrannjan trans., to burn; ligan intr., to lie, lagjan 
trans., to lay, put down (cause to lie); sitan , intr., to sit, satjan , trans., 
to set, place, put (cause to sit); ganisan , to become whole, be 
whole, to recover, (ga)nasjan, trans., to make whole, to heal, save. 

In view of these different formative principles — the ja- 
and the »-formation were undoubtedly fertile in Gothic times — 
it is only natural that Gothic should be destitute af any notewor- 
thy number of verbs presenting the semological contrast in ques¬ 
tion. In the three instances we have adduced, the intr. sense of 
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State or attribution (with durative tense-aspect) does not oscil- 
late towards a reflexive aspect, and the intr. sense cannot there- 
fore have originated in the reflexive way. We are in fact con- 
cerned with Greek influence on the semological structure of the 
Gothic vocabulary. The Greek verb neQiooevoi means (1) intr., to 
abound, (2) trans., to make to abound. Now Gothic ufarassjan 
and ufarfulljan are both employed to translate this Greek verb, 
and they present therefore the semological contrast in question. 
Again ustiuhan in the intr. sense ’to end’ is met with only in 
the form ustäuh as a rendering of Gr. éiekéaihj, aorist = ’here 
ends\ or Lat. explicit (< explicitum est). 

If we turn to the OE language, we shall find that the se¬ 
mological contrast between intransitive senses denoting state or 
attribution (of inchoative (perfective) or durative tense-aspect) and 
their correlative causative senses is to a large extent revealed in 
different morphological principles. The former sense may sometimes 
also in this language be expressed by a strong verb and the cor¬ 
relative trans. sense, by a weak jo-verb formed on the stem of 
the pret. sing. of the strong verb. As examples: helgan , str. vb. 
inträns., to be angry, to swell with anger, gebylgan -c- (< *balyjan ), 
wk. vb, trans., to cause to swell, to make angry; beornan ( birnan ) 
to burn (intr.), barnan (< O Teut. brannjan ) to burn (trans.); licgan 
str. vb., intr. to lie, lecgan , wk. vb. trans., to lay (cause to lie); 
meltan str. vb., intr., to melt, be dissol ved, consumed, mi(e)ltan , 
wk. vb., trans. to melt, dissol ve; sittan , str. vb., intr., to sit, settan , 
wk. vb., to put, set, to cause to sit, springan , intr., to leap, 
spring back, burst forth, sprengan, trans., to scatter, intr., burst; 
swincan, intr., to labour, be in pain or distress, swencan , trans., 
to torment, afflict, bring into trouble, mortify (flesli.). The corre¬ 
lative trans. sense is sometimes formed on the stem of the pret. 
plur. of the strong verb, viz. swelan str. vb, intr., to burn, 
stvälan , wk. vb, trans., to burn. But the normal expression for the 
' semological contrast mentioned is represented by denominative verbs. 
The intr. meaning, whether of inchoative or durative tense-aspect, 
is rendered by an ö-verb (2 Dd weak conjugation), and the correlative 
transitive sense is represented by a jo-verb (l #t weak conjugation), 
which therefore. if possible, shows »-mutation of the stem-vowel. 
However, the w-conjugation so numerously represented in Gothic is 
not met with in OE. or in the other West Germ. languages. Yet 


they are not entirely destilute of trnces of the inchoative »-formation. 
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As such should no doubt be considered: OE. druncnian , intr. 
(1) to get drunk, (2) to become drowned [formed on druncen pa. 
pple. of drincan , cf. OHG. trunkanén , to be or become drunk, ON. 
drukkna Sw. drunkna , to be drowned; cf. OE. on-drincan to 
drink, on-druncnian to get drunk]; OE. weosnian ( weor -, wis-), intr., 
to wither [formed on an old pa. pple. OHG. wésan, ON. visenn, 
Sw. vissen; cf. OHG. wSsanén , ON. visna, Sw. t>issna, to wither 
dry up., intr.]; OE. éacnian, intr. to increase, to be or become 
pregnant [formed on pa. pple éacen = Goth. aukans (< aukan , 
str. vb); cf. Goth. (bi-)auknan = increase]. Note also OHG. stor - 
kanén to become hard or stiff [formed on a pa. pple. = ON 
storkenn , pa. pple. a., stiflened; cf. Goth. ga-staurknan to dry 
up (intr.), ON. storkna stifTen (Sw. storkna), adopted in Engl. 
dials., i. e. storken ]. These OE. verbs are most probably inherited 
from OTeut. times, since we meet with corresponding verbs in 
East Germanic and Scandinavian languages. But, if so, they are 
undoubtedly remnants of the OTeut. inchoative n-formation 1 . Those 
OTeut. n-verbs which have the appearance to be formed on strong 
pa. pples. seem to constitule the earliest layer of the inchoative 
n-verbs, which, on account of the association with the pa. pples, 
were subsequently analogically formed also on adjectives and substan- 
tives. It is very probable that before the dialectal differentiation of 

1 Thus we cannot entirely agree with C. Palmgren when be says (’De NE. 
en-verben i historisk belysning, in Nordisk Tidskrift for Filologi, Tredie Btekke 
1909, p. 33): »Det förtjänar emellertid att uttryckligen framhållas, att intet i de 
vestgermanska (här speciellt engelska) verbens framträdande berättigar att 
uppställa något sammanhang mellan dem och de gotiska verben på-nan». 
This denial of a connection between the OE. and the Goth. n-verbs is not 
true in the case of such verbs as those given above. But it is no doubt true 
in point of other OE. n-verbs where n is an independent verbal formative 
[and not belonging to the denominative stem as for inst. in OE. fagcnian 
(< fagen, a.), fastnian (< OTeut. +fastin-, OHG. festina sb. cf. OHG. 
festinön, vb. though in OE. the verb is associated with fast, a.)] Also the 
semology of the latter indicates generally (but cf. molsnian, gebrehtnia) 
that there is no connexion between them and the inchoative Gothic n- 
verbs. As examples: drohtnian (also drothian) (< droht, sb.) to pass life, 
dwell: låcnian (< läce, sb.) to treat medically, dress (wound); wicnian «teicc, 
sb.) to attend upon; molsnian (C mols, sb.) to become mouldy, to decay; ge¬ 
brehtnia late North. (< beorht a.) to become bright; costnian (also costian 
— OHG., OS kostdn (< cost pple.a. tried, chosen, excellent), to try, test, 
tempt, afflict; clänsnian (also clämian) « cläne, a.) to cleanse, clear, purge; 
ä-swamian « sxoare, a.) to be confounded or ashamed. As to the origin of 
this formative n, see Claus Schuldt Die Bildung der schwachen Yerba im 
Altenglischen, Kiel 1905, p. 01. 
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the Old Teut. parent language, this extension had not taken place 
to any considerable extent. But, if so, this accounts for the different 
expression of inchoative intr. sense in the W. Germ. languages as 
compared with Gothic and Scandinavian languages. 

For our present purpose it is immaterial to know why in 
OE. the inchoative sense of state or attribution came to be 
expressed by the o-declension 1 . We have only to chronicle the 
fact that the semological contrast between a causative sense and 
its correlative intransitive meaning involving mostly inchoative 
tense-aspect and denoting state or attribution, was in OE. to a 
large extent indicated by a morphologieal and, in respect of the 
stem-vowel, generally also a phonological discrepancy. As exam- 
ples of such correlative denominative verbs may be adduced the 
following instances*: 


(1) Transitive ja-serbs: 
betan (< böt , sb.), to make 
good, put right, restore, mend, 
atone for; 

bieldan (< beald, a.), to make 
bold, encourage; 

gebierhtan (< beorht , a.), (1) 
to make bright, clear, famous, ce¬ 
lebrate, (2) intr., to be bright, 
shine; 

ä-blindan (< blind, a.), to 
make blind; 

bläcan (< bl är, a.), to make 

pale; 

brädan (< bräd, a.), (1) to 
broaden, extend, increase, (2) intr. 
and refl., to extend, grow (of trees). 

célan (< cöl, a.), to make 
cold, to cool (trans .); 

cyf)an (< cufi, a.), to make 
known, announce, etc. 

(ä)-diedan (< déad, a)., to 
put to death; 


(2) Intransitive ö-verbs: 

bötian, to get better, recover 
from illness; 

beaIdian, lo be brave. 

beorhtian, to be bright, sound 
clear or loud; beorhtnan, to grow 
bright; gebrehtnia (North.), to be- 
come bright; 

Ci-blindian, to become blind; 

bl^cian, to become pale. 

bradian, (1) to be broad, ex¬ 
tend, (2) trans. to spread. 

cölian, to become cold, to 
cool (intr.); 

cu frian, to become known’(cf. 
B.-T. Suppl.) (to be known, Sweet). 

ä-dcadian, to become dead or 
torpid, decay; 


ä-diefan (< déaf, a.), to deaf- 
en, surpass in sound; 


ä-déafian, to become deaf; 


1 The general opinion is thal in West Germ. this sense was originnlly 
expressed by é-verbs (= OTeut. ni-class) as is the ease with corresponding 
OHG. verbs (of. OHG. alten, fillen, heilen, etc. = OE. ö-verbs: ealdian, 
fulian, hälian, etc.). 

1 The verbs are given in their Wesl-Saxon forius. 
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dry gean (< dtdjge, a. < W. 
Germ. *druyjo~) (l) trans., to dry, 
wipe off, (2) intr., to become dry, 
(one record); 

(geyffjlan (< ful, a.), to defile; 


fyrhtan (< forht, a.), (1) 

trans., to frighten, (2) intr. to fear (late 
North.); 

gremman, gremian (< gram, a. 
angry, unkind), to irritate, provoke; 

ii-göelan (< gfll, a.), to make 
’gfd\ to profane, hinder, impede (B.-T. 
Supplem.); 

höelan (< höll, a.), to heal, 
cure, save; 

hörtan (< höt t, a.), to heat, to 
make hot; 

å-hterdan ( < heard, a.), to 
härden, encourage, strcngthen; 

hlifttran, -ian (< hlut(/)or, a.), 
to purify; 

hwitan, (< htcit, a.), to wliitcn, 
polish; 

[Mdan 1 , (< raid, a.), todelay, 
dissimulate; also absol.]; 

uran (< rar), to increase, add; 

inyan (< rarg, a.), to dis- 
hearten; 

[ierman * (< rarm, a.), to ill* 
treat, harass, to make miserahle]; 

le nyan (< long, a.), to pro- 
long (action), delay; 

lettan ( < Iwt, a.), to hinder, 
procrastinale (orig. to make slow); 

liehtan (< Ifoht, a. hright) to 
shine, give light to; 

Itjnin (< li fr, a.), to soften, 
mitigate; 

möeran (< nurrr, a.), to make 
known, proclaim, celehrate; 


drugian, to become dry, dry up; 


ä-fulian, to become foul or 
impure, to decay; ful ian , lo decay; 

forhtian, to be afraid or fright* 
ened, tremble; 

gramian, to be angry, to rage; 
il-gälian, to become remiss; 

hulian, intr., to heal; 

hätian, to become bot, be 
eager (of desire); 

ä-heardian, to become bard, 
firm, hardy; etc.; heardian, to 
härden (intr. and trans., Sweet); 

hluttrian, (1) intr., to be¬ 
come clear, (2) trans., to make 
clear, purify; 

htctlian , lo become (be) white; 
[ealdian 1 , to grow old, to be 

old); 

rar ian, to increase (intr.); 
eargian, to grow timid, turn 
coward, lose heart (B.-T., Suppl.); 
(Sweet, be slothfu! or remiss, lose 
heart, be cowardly); 

[earmiari*, to be pitiful to (a 
person), to cause pity in a person]; 

langiau, to grow long (of 
days); 

latian, to be slow, sluggish 
or torpid; 

Ir oht ian, to become light; (also 
= shine, give light, Sweet); 

nfnan, to become alleviated, 
to be kind, gracious; 

tnörrian, to become famous; 


1 The sen ses of ieldan and ealdian are in OE. not rorrelative, thougli 
perhaps originally so. 

* The trans. and intr. senses rannot be said to be correlative. 

.Svn</<‘n: Pr»>il. rutog. »n l prei). chkogp In Kotfliih. I» 
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[nierwan, - ian 1 * (< nearo, a.), 
to constrain, repress, blame]; 

ge-un-rétan (< röt glad a.), 
to sådden, to make sorrowful; un- 
rétan, to make sad. cf. rétan, to 
make glad, to cheer; 


rpman (< rum, a.), to clear 
(road), make clear space, enlarge; 
retire; 

scyrtan (< sceort, a.), (1) 
trans., to shorten, (2) intr., to run 
short (late North.); 

séfian (< söp, a.), to prove; 
assert, protest; 

sleccan (< slcec, a.), to weak- 
en; 

ge-strengan (< strong, a.), to 
strengthen (late North.); 

swäran (< suurr(e), a.), to 
make heavy, to oppress; 

swétan (< sioéte, a.), to sweet- 
en, to make pleasant; 

stclpan (< swipe, a.), to make 
strong, to support; 

sylian 3 (< sol, sb. mud), to 
make muddy or dirty, to pollute; 

t rymman, trym(m)ian (< t rum, 
a.), to make strong, arrange, array; 

pdnan (< pän 4 , a.), to moist* 
en; 

wierman (< leearm, a.), to 
warm, keep warm; 


[nearwiati 1 , (t) intr., to be- 
come narrow, be diminished, (2) 
trans., to confine, compress, afllict]; 

ge-un-rötsian (1) intr. to be- 
come troubled or discontented, (2) 
trans., to make sorrowful, to of- 
fend: Sweet* adduces, un-rötian (1) 
intr., to be sad, (2) trans., to make 
sad. This verb is also given by 
B.-T., but without records. 

rumian, to become free from 
obstruction (of body); 

scortian, to become shorter (of 
days); to run short, fail; 

[söpian , to prove true (B.-T.), 
to justify (Sweet). The verb has 
perhaps only trans. sense]; 

slacian, to relax efTorts, to 
slacken (intr.); 

slrangian, (1) intr., to become 
(or be) strong, (2) trans., to strength¬ 
en, confirm, comfort; 

ä-swcbrnian, to be afTlicted or 
ashamed (cf. geswäre a. afflicted, 
and siväre, a., heavy, grievous, 
sad); 

swctinn, to be sweet; 

swlfnan (1) intr., to become 
(be) strong, to prevail, (2) to make 
firm, to fix; 

solian, (1) intr., to become 
foul, (2) trans.?, to make foul. (B.-T.); 

tmtmian, to become strong, 
recover from illness; 

pänian, to become (or be) 


moist; 

icearmian, to become warm; 


1 The trans. and intr. senses cannot be said to be correlative. 

* The StudenVs Dic. of Anglo-Saxon. Oxford, 1897. 

5 The i-mutation shows Ihat the ö-inflection of the verb is secondary, cf. 
temian, lemian, trymian , hlyttrian, etc. 

4 The vb. may also be a causative formation on tlie str. vb. pinan, to 
get moist or damp. 
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wleccan (< ickec, a.), to make 
tepid; 

(&-)tclencan (< wlanc, a.), to 
make proud, adorn, exalt; 

tccécan( < wOc, a.), to weaken, 
afflict; 

iocetan (< tvä t, a.), to wet, 
moisten; 


wlacian, to become lukewarm; 

(å-)wlancian, to become proud, 
exultare (Sweet: tolancian = be 
proud); 

wäcian, to become weak, tor- 
pid, or cowardly; 

iccbtian, to be wet. 


We have made a fairly exhaustive (perhaps even a complete) 
list of those OE. transitive ja-verbs which have a correlative 
intransitive ö-verb. The tense-aspect of the latter is, as a rule, 
inchoative, but in some cases it is durative or both. We need not 
assume that in these cases the durative tense-aspect has developed 
from the inchoative one though this may occasionally have been 
the case, e. g . forhtian , swtpian. (The operating factor is then 
the circumstance that the context sometimes favours an oscillation 
between both tense-aspects). For the durative intransitive sense 
involves a notion of such importance that it is not surprising 
that this, too, has been expressed by a denominative verb. 

However, a transitive denominative ja-\e rb has not always a 
correlative intransitive ö-verb or vice verså. This fact should 
scarcely (or only exceptionally) be ascribed to the comparative 
scantiness of the OE. literature. It is rather due to another cir¬ 
cumstance. The transitive sense of such ja-verbs constitute as a 
rule a notion of greater currency than the correlative intransitive 
sense. Besides, the latter, if needing expression, may be expres¬ 
sed by the nominal element and the predicational elements béon, 
wesan , or weorpan , or clse by the passive form of the ja-verb, 
since the passive sense of this form often oscillates töwards an 
intransitive aspect. In the case of the intransitive ö-verbs devoid 
of a correlative ja-verb it is particularly true that the intransitive 
sense is a notion of far greater frequency than the correlative 
transitive sense, t. e. the need of an expression for the latter is 
not often met with and may be satisfied by using the elementary 
verb of causality (OE. dön) and the nominal element. 


As examples of denominative transitive ja-verbs destitute of 
correlative intransitive ö-verbs denoting state or attribution, may 
be adduced: 

collenferdan (< coUenferhö a. (ge)dcpftan (< gedcefte, a meek, 

bold), lo make empty, (o exhausl. gentle), to make smooth, put in 

order. 
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* 

dieglan, -ian (< diegle, a. 
hidden, secret), (1) trans., to hide, 
(2) intr., to lie hid. 

dyrnan (< dierne , a. secret, 
hidden), to hide, to keep secret. 

dréfan (< dröf, a. turbid, 
muddy), to make turbid, stir up 
(water), trouble (in raind). 

fceitan (< fcest, a. firm), to 
make firm. 

fréfran, -ian (< frö for, sb.), 
to comfort, console. 

fyhtan (< fukt, a. damp), to 
moisten. 

fyllan (< full, a.), to fill, ful- 
fil etc. 

gierwan (< gearu, a.) to make 
ready, to prepare, cook (food), adorn, 
clothe. 

hienan (< hean, a.) to strike 
down, humiliate, etc. 

hicettan (< hwcet, a.) to shar- 
pen, incite. 

iepan (< xepe, a. desolate, 
waste) to lay waste, ravage, kill. 

å-lefan, - ian (< lif, a. infirm; 
also sb. damage), to injure, maim, 
weaken. 

lemian (< lam, a.) to lame, 
cripple, tame, break (horse). 

liehtan (< leoht, a. light) to 
alleviate, release. 

liesan (< léas, a.) release, de¬ 
liver, redeem. 

manigfieldan (< manigfeald, a.), 
to multiply, increase. 


rötan (< röt, a.), to cheer, 
gladden, comfort. 

rihtan (< reoht, a.) to direct, 
put upright, make straight, restore, 
correct, rule. 

scierdan (< sceard, a. notched), 
injure, destroy. 

scierpan (< scearp, a.) to shar- 
pen, incite. 

säran (< sär, a. clear) (1) 
trans., to make clear (what is hidden 
or obscure), to tell, make known, 
to distinguish, etc., (2) intr. or 
rell., to get, make oneself, clear (of 
obligation, trouble). 

gesmyltan (< smylte, a. serene, 
calm, mild) to appease. 

stiepan (< stcap, a.) to raise, 
build, exalt, make illustrious. 

stillon < stille, a. (1) trans., lo 
make calm, assuage, (2) intr., to 
become calm (of storm). 

å-styntan (<stunt, a.) to make 
dull, stupid; confute; styntan stupefy. 

temian (< tam, a.) to tame, 
subdue. 

tienan, also téonian (< téotia, 
sb.) to annoy, irritate, revile. 

tynan (< tun, sb. enclosure) 
lo enclose, fence; to shut, close. 

pyrran (< pyrre, a. dry, 
withered), to dry (once). 

toestan (< weste, a. waste, un- 
inhabited) to ravage. 

wéjtan (< icépe, a. sweel, gentle, 
mild) to make calm, gentle (B.-T.; 
not in S\veet’s A. S. Dic.). 


As oxamples of donominative inlransilivo o-verbs donoling 


state or attribution but destitute 
may be adduced: 

ädlian ( <ädl , sb.) lo be sick, 
ill, become infirm or weak. 

batian (prob. OTeut. stem huta- 
in Goth. batiza, better; cf. OE. 


of a eorrelative transitive jrt-verb» 

bet, comp. adv. < *hatiz) to be in 
good condiliou or health, grow fat; 
mrs gebatod = healed (of wounds). 
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blåtian (< blät a. pale, livid), 
to be pale. 

blipsian (< Mips, sb.) t to be 
glad, rejoice. 

cealdian (< ceald, a.) to be- 
come cold, torpid. 

deltan ( < ciele, sb.) to be cold. 
(d)deordan (< deorc, a.) to 
become dark, to grow dim. 

(d)dimmian (< dim, a.) to be¬ 
come dim; dimmian also = to be 
dim (cf. B.-T. Supplem.). 

d-dumbian (< dumb, a.) to be¬ 
come silent, dumb. 

dunnian (< dunn, a.), to grow 
dark, become invisible. (cf. B.-T. 
Supplem.), 

dwiisian (< diavs, a.) to be¬ 
come stupid. 

dyrstigian (< dyrstig , a. bold, 
daring) to be bold, to dare, presume. 

dysigian (< dy »ig, a.) to be 
fooiish, act foolishly, blaspheme. 

ellenuödian (< ellentvöd, a. 
furious), to be zealous, emulate. 

fåmigian (< fåtnig, a. foamy), 
to foam. 

fmgenian (< fasgen, a.) to be 
pleased with, rejoice. 

fealwian (< fealo, a.) to grow 
yellow, changc colour, ripeu, witber. 

frefelian (< frefel, sb. cunuing 
or frefe!e, a. cunning), to be cunuiog. 

fynigian (< fynig, a. mouldy), 
to become mouldy. 

gamelian (< gamol a. old), to 
grow old. 

(d)geohdan(< geolu, a. yellow) 
to become yellow. 

ger isnian (< gerisne, a. proper, 
suilable).to be suitablc,tosuit,accord. 

greatian (< gräit, a.) to be¬ 
come tliick or big. 

gr inian ( < grine, a.) to be¬ 
come greeu. 

1 cf. I. Hortli.no Stuilien iiber <lic 
furs HM >7, 01. 


hårian (< här, a. grey, old) to 
become grey. 

häsian (< hås, a. hoarse) to 
become hoarse. 

å’hreofian (< hrcof, a. leprous, 
rough), to become leprous. 

idlian (< idel, a.), to come 
to nothing, be useless. 

liasian (< leas, a. untruthful, 
false; léas, sb. falsebood) to tell 
lies. 

liofian (< leof, a.) to be plea* 
sant or dear. 

lytigian (< lytig, a. cunning) 
lo act cunningly. 

median (< me de, a. weary) to 
grow weary. 

mildian (< tnilde, a.) to become 

mild. 

miliscian (< tnilisc, a.) to be¬ 
come sweet or raellow. 

möd(i)gian (< mödig, a.) to 
become proud, be proud, exult, be 
impetuous, to rage, be indignant, 
to disdain. 

oferhygdigian ( < oferhygdig, a.) 
to be proud. 

réadian, (< réad, a.) to be or 
become red. 

rcjiian (< répe, a.), to be 
fierce (cf. Sweet Dic., not in B.-T.). 

repigian (< ripig, a. fierce), 
lo rage, be furious. 

npian (< ripe, a.) to become 

ripe. 

rotian [< WGerm. rot(a)-, a., 
cf. Du. rot, decayed; cf. OSax. 
rutön, 'rot, mit Rost beschlagen 
werden’, 1 OHG. rozén, decay, and 
its corresponding causative,i.e. MHG. 
roezen to cause to decay], lo decay, 
suppurale, ulceratc. 

sadian (< sied, a.), to become 
satiated or weary, but gesudian, 
trans., to satiate. 

u-verba im Altsächsischcn, Helsing- 
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aärian (< sär, a.), to be painful 
(of wound); be sad. 

séarian (< séar, a. dry, witli- 
ered, barren) to wither, pine away. 

singalian (< singal, a. contin- 
nous, lasting), to continue. 

smalian (< smcel, a.), to be- 
come slender. 

snyt(t)rian (<OTeut. snutro -, 
OE. snotor, a.), to be wise, to be a 
philosopher (Sweet, Dic.); also to 
become wise (B.-T.). 

stearcian (< stearc, a.) to be¬ 
come stifT or bard. 

stifian (< stif, a.), to be or be¬ 
come rigid; a-stifian, to become rigid. 

ge-stxpian (< stip, a.) to be¬ 
come strong or bard; to grow up; 
ä-stlpian, to become strong, grow 
up; dry up (intr.), but on-stipian, 
trans., to make hard. 


sweartian (< sweart, a.), to 
become black (Sweet, Dic.); accord. 
to B.-T. also to make black, but only 
quot. gesweartode — denigratos. 

sunprian (< swxp, a.), to be 
or become stronger, prevail, avail. 

tealtian (< tealt, a.) to be un- 
steady, not stand firm. 

tiedrian (< iiedre, a.), to be¬ 
come weak or infirm, be perishable, 
decay. 

pristian (< prxst(e), a. bold, 
brave, shameless) to dare, presume. 

pufian (< puf, sb. tuft, cf. 
pufig a. leafy), to become leafy. 

wcldlian (< tcctdl, sb. poverty), 
to be poor. 

undian (< md a.) to become 
wider. 

å-wildian (< wilde, a.) to be¬ 
come wild or fierce. 


Thus we have proved that the semological contrast between 
a causative sense and its correlative intransitive meaning denoting 
state or attribution was in OE. to a very large extent expressed 
by a particular morphological principle. In other words, the semo¬ 
logical contrast mentioned involving a psychological category was 
in OE. also a gramniatical category. In this morphological system 
however there were many flaws indicating an incipient demolition 
of the grammatical category in question. 

Let us first consider the flaws in the case of the jo-verbs. 
To begin with we can State that several transitive causative 
ja-verbs have to some extent adopted a collateral ö-inflection, 
the specific inflectional type of intransitive denominative verbs. 
As examples: dieglan hide > dicglian, hlyttran purify > hlyttrian, 
fréfran comfort > fréfrian , gremman irritate > gremian , a-léfan 
injure, maim > aAéfian, nierwan narrow, confine > niertvian; trym- 
tnan make strong, arrange, etc. > b'ym(in)ian. x In some cases 
this secondary ö-inflection has entirely displaced the primary ja- 

‘ As regards the extent to which these and other ja-verbs have adopted 
ö-infection, see Sikvers, Angelsächsische Grammatik, p. 220 sqq. PBB, 
VJ, 27, IX, 2SD sqq. Kuhns Zs. 24-. 4:J7. 
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inflection whose priority is proved by the i-mutation of the stem- 
vowel (but the doubled consonant is generally simplified) and the 
transitive sense of the verb. As examples: lernian , to lame, cripple, 
tame (< WGerm. *lammjan < lam, a.), sylian (< WGerm. *sulljan, 
f. sol , sb. mud), temian tame, subdue (< WGerm. *tamtnjan , f. 
lam, a.). 

Next, we can state that in OE. several ja-verbs with a prim- 
ary transitive sense also show a correlative intransitive sense of 
state or attribution. This may be the case whether a correlative 
intr. ö-verb exists or not. As examples of the former case: gcbierhtan , 

(1) trans., to makebright, clear, famous, (2) intr., to be bright, shine = 
beorhtian; brädan (1) trans., to broaden, extend, (2) intr., to ex- 
tend, grow «= bradian ; ge-célan (1) trans., to make cold, to cool, (2) 
intr., to become cold, to be refreshed = cölian; dry gean (t) trans.* 
to dry, wipe off, (2) intr., to become dry = drugian; fyrhtan (t) 
trans., to frighten, (2) intr., to be afraid, fear (in late North.) « 
forthian; lengan (1) trans. to make long, protract, delay, extend, 

(2) intr., to become long, to extend; cf. longian to become long 
(of days only); scyrtan (1) trans., to shorten, (2) intr., to run short 
(late North.) = scortian. To these examples we may add the non- 
denominative verbs mieltan (causal of meltan) (1) trans., to melt, 
(2) intr. to melt = meltan str. vb.; sprengan (causal of springan) 
(1) trans., to scatter, sprinkle, etc. (2) intr., to break, burst = springan 
str. vb. As examples of the latter case we can quote only stillan 
(1) trans., to make calm, assuage, (2) intr., to become calm (of a 
storm). 

Lastly we have to record a few denominative ja-verbs pre- 
senting only an intransitive sense of state or attribution (sometimes 
passed into a trans. meaning). This sense has then generally 
durative tense-aspect. As examples: bierhtan , -co-, (< beorht , 
a. or bierhto , f. brightness), to shine; fredan (< fröd , a. wise) 
be sensible of, feel, perceive (cf. frödian to be wise); giernan , 
-ian (< georn , a. desirous) to be desirous, desire, demand (Gotli. 
gairnjan to wish); hlydan (< hliid, a.), (to be loud =), to 
make loud sound or noise, resound, shout; styltan (< Lat. stultus ), 
late North., to be stupetied, astonished, to be at a loss, to be 
doubttul; [sir«’sym (< sicas, a. dear, familiar), to be dearj 1 ; 
uédan (< nöd. a. mad, frenzied), to be mad, to rage; getcräfian (< 

1 The authentieity of the verb is uneertain. It is given hy Sweet (wilhout 
indicating a sense) and hy C. Schuldt (op. cit. p. 37), who gives the sense 'lieb 
sein.’ 
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wrap, a. angry), to be wroth, savage; wiswyrdan (< tviswyrde , a.) 
to be wise in speech = philosophari, Anglia XIII 38, 301. In- 
choative tense-aspect is rnet with only in the following verb, whose 
ja-form, however, is uncertain: 1 wcrodan (< werod, -ed, a. sweet, 
sb. sweet drink) to become sweet. 

Let us pass on to such flaws in the grammatical category 
mentioned above as are revealed in denominative ö-verbs. This 
is equivalent to examining as to whether in OE. such verbs 
could present also a transitive (causative) meaning. Already a 
cursory glance at the OE. vocabulary will show that such was 
actually the case. For, to begin with, we can state a consider- 
able number of ö-verbs, which have not only an intr. sense of 
state or attribution, but also a correlative transitive meaning. This 
may be the case whether a correlative transitive ja-werb exists 
or not. In the former case the trans. sense in undoubtedly the 
secondary one, in the latter case it is often difficult to decide which 
sense is the primary one. 


As exatnples of ö-verbs presenting the semological contrast in 
question, though possessed of a correlative ja-verb, inay be adduced: 


brädian, (1) intr., to be broad, 
extend, (2) trans., toextend = brädan. 

ä-drugian, (1) intr., to dry up, 
(2) trans., to dry up (rare) * = ä-dry- 
gan; 

lacnian, (1) intr., to increase, 
to conceive, be pregnant, (2) trans., to 
add (rare), to produce, bring forth 
(rare), 1 cf. xecan trans., to increase, 
add, prolong, eacian, intr., to increase. 

éapmöd(i)gian, -ödi(g)an (< 
capmöd(ig), a.) (1) intr. to be 
humble, deign, (2) trans., to make 
humble, cf. éapmedan, to humble. 

å-hnescian, (1) intr., to be¬ 
come weak, (2) trans., to make 
weak, cf. gehnyscan to crush. 

heardian, (1) intr., to härden, 
(2) trans., to härden = hierdan. 


hluttrian, (1) intr., to become 
clear, (2) trans., to make clear, 
puri fy = hlyttran , purify. 

nearwian , (1) intr., to become 
narrow, contracted, (2) trans., to 
make narrow, straighten, compress. 
cf. ge-nicrwan, trans., to make 
narrow, compress, oppress, cf. ge - 
nearwian, only trans., to narrow, 
straighten, constrain,confine, oppress, 
afllict. 

smcpian (1) intr., to become 
smooth, (2) trans., to make smooth. 
cf. stnépan, trans., to smooth, pol- 
lish, alleviate. 

solian, (1) intr., to become 
foul (B.-T., the verb is not given 
by Sweet) (2) trans.? to make foul, 
cf. sylian, tr. to sully, soil. 


1 wcrodan is given by Sweet (St’s A.-S. Dic.), but in B.-T. we find only 
weorodian. 

* cf. T. ToLLEn, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary , Supplement, 1U0S. 
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sträng ian , (1) intr., to be or 
become strong, prevail, (2) trans., 
strengtben, conform, comfort, cf. ge- 
strengan (late North.) lo strengtben. 

sioiÖian, (1) intr, to be or 
become strong, (2) trans., lo fix, 
to make firm, cf. stctdan to make 
strong. 


ge-unrötsiun, (1) intr., to be¬ 
come troublcd, discontented, (2) 
trans., to make sorrowful, cf. ge- 
unrctan to make sorrowful, sådden, 
trouble. 

wlacian, (1) intr., to become 
lukewarm, (2) trans., to make lukc- 
warm (B.-T.; Sweet gives only the 
intr. sense) = tvleccan , trans. 


As cxamples of ö- verbs presenting the semological coHtrast in 
question but destitute of a correlative ja-verb may be adduced: 


bet(e)rian, (1) intr., to become 
better, (2) trans., to make beltcr. 

d-biter ian , (1) intr., to grow 
bitter, (2) trans., to make bitter, 
exasperate. 1 

blissian (1) intr., to rejoice, 
be glad or merry, (2) trans., to 
make prosperous, to rejoice, to glad- 
den, delight. 

d-cwician (1) intr., to become 
lively, (2) trans., to make lively. 

geendian (1) trans., to end, 
finish, complete, (2) intr., to come 
to an end. 

gladian, (1) intr., lo be glad, 
exult, (2) trans., to make glad, 
cheer. 

gödian (1) intr., to become 
better, improve, (2) trans., to im- 
prove, repair, reform, enrich. 

hefigian (1) trans., to make 
heavy, oppress, grieve, vex, (2) intr., 
to become heavy, to be aggravated 
or inereased. 

hiersumian (< hiersum , a. obe- 
dient), intr., to obey, (2) trans., 
to rcduce to subjection. 

hbvnian (<hhine a.) (1) trans., 
to make lean, (2) intr., to becomelean. 

d-tdlian (1) intr., to become 
vain; to lose force, to vauish, (2) 
trans., to make vain, deprive of 
force (cf. B.-T., Supplem.) 

‘ cf. T. Toixeh, An Anglo-Saxon 


iersian (1) intr., to be angry, 
(2) trans., to make angry. 

It/ngian (1) trans., to make 
soft or yielding, to assuage, (2) 
intr., lo be mild or gentle. 

lytlian (1) trans., to diminish, 
to make little, (2) intr. or pass., to 
become little, to be weakened. 

gemetgian (< getnet, sb.) (1) 
trans., to measure, moderate, tem- 
per, (2) intr., or pass., to become 
moderate, to be moderated. 

micelian (1) intr. to become 
great, to inerease in size or in 
quantity, (2) trans., to make great, 
to inerease the size or quantity of. 

minsian (cf. MND. minn) (1) 
intr., to diminish, (2) trans., to dimi¬ 
nish, cf. Cl. Schuldt, op. cit. p. 03. 

openian (1) trans., to open 
disclose, (2) intr., refl., or passive, 
to open, become manifest. 

särgian (1) trans., to make 
sad, to grieve, wound, (2) intr., to 
be or become sad, to grieve (intr.). 

streotolian (1) trans., to make 
clear, manifest, to show, (2) intr. 
or pass., to become manifest, lo be 
manifested. 

ge-fncCvrian (1) trans., to cause 
toagree, to make accordant, (2) intr., 
to be or become in accord, to agree, 
consent. 

Dictionary, Supplement, 190S. 
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a-péostriati (1) trans., to eclipse, 
obscure, (2) intr. or pass., to be- 
come dark, to be eclipsed. 

piccian (1) intr. to become 
thick, (2) Irans., lo make thick. 

pynnian (1) intr., to become 
tbin, (2) trans., to make thin. 

untnmian (< untrum, a.) (1) 
intr., to be or become weak, (2) 
trans., to make weak. 


untoeorpian (< unweorp a.) 

(1) trans., to dishonour, disgrace, 

(2) intr., to become contemptible, Gl. 

unwlitigian (< unwlitig , a. 
ugly) (i) trans., to deprive of beauty, 
(2) intr., to become ugly. 

wlitigian (< tclitig , a.) (1) 
intr., to become beautiful, (2) trans., 
to beautify, adorn, fashion. 

gegflian (1) intr., to become 
bad, ill, (2) trans., to injure. 


In this connection we may quote also a few verbs of non- 
denominative origin, which have adopted a secondary intr. sense 
of State or attribution (or else a secondary trans. sense) viz. téorian ,* 
(1) intr., to fail not to be up to the mark, to be tired, (2) trans., 
to tire; apracian % (1) intr., to fear, abhor, (2) trans., to frighten; 
tvanian, (1) trans., to diminish, curtail, deprive, etc. (2) intr., to 
diminish, decline. 

Moreover, there is a considerable number of denominative 
ö-verbs which present only a transitive sense. The vast majori ty 
of these are naturally destitute of a collateral ja-verb, but in a 
few instances such a correspondence is met with. 


As examples of the latter case may by adduced: 


barian (cf. boer, a.) to make bare, 
uncover, depopulate; cf. berian (< boer, 
a.) to make bare, clear (benches). 

fröfrian (cf. fröfor, sb.) to 
console, cf. frefran (< fröfor , sb.) 
to console. 

fullian (cf. full, a.), fulfil, per- 
fect, cf. fyllan (< full, a.) fill up, 
etc., also = fulfil, perfect. 

gearwian (cf. gearu, a.), to 
make ready, cf gierwan (< gearu, 
a.), to make ready. 


manigfealdian, (< manigfeald, 
a.) to multiply, increase = manig- 
fieldan, to multiply, increase. 

(ge)märsian (cf. märe, a.) to 
make great, known, to proclaim, 
celebrate, glorify. 1 * 3 cf. märan (< 
märe, a.) to make known, proclaim, 
celebrate.] 

téonian (cf. léona sb.) to irri- 
late, calumniate; cf. tlenan irrilate, 
calumniate. 


1 As to its etymology, see Idg. Forsch. 20, 316—332 (F. Hollhausen). 

1 Short stem-vowel is given in B.-T. Supplem., but Claus Schuldt ( op . cit. 
43) gives the form onpräcian (cf. onpräce, a. dreadful, repulsive). Also in the 
former case the verb may be a denominative formation, i. e. formed on pracu, 
sb. pressure, force, violence. 

3 The verb is by Sweet (St’s Dic. of Anglo-Sax.) indicated to have also 
intr. sense, i. e. to become known, to be spread (of lame). 
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As examples of the former ease may be adduced: 


åclian (< åcol, a. terrified, 
excited), to terrify. 

ge-espelian (< ge-atpele, a. noble, 
valuable, etc.) to ennoble, make re* 
nowned. 

basunan (< baso, a. purple, 
crimson) to stain purple or red 
brocian (< broc, sb. aflliction), 
afflict, injure, oppress. 

dcbnsian, • snian, (< dä ne a.) 
to clean(se), clear, purge, purify. 

erist(e)nian (< cristen , a. &sb.) 
to christianize, christen. 

gecrceftgian {era?ftig, a.), to 
strengthen, make powerful. 

dunnian (< dunn, a.) to ob* 
scure (light of stars). 

éad(i)gian (< éadig, a.) to 
count fortunate, to bless. 

ednucian (< ednttce, a. new, 
renewed), to renew, restore, reform. 

egesian (< egesn , sb. fear) to 
terrify. 

fälsian («: fäle , a. faithful, 
kind), to purify. 

fcestnian{<. W Germ. *fastin-, sb. 
= OHG. festina) to fasten, fix, etc. 

fremdian (<. frem(e)de, a.) 
to alienate, estrange. 


hålgian (< hålig a.) to make 
holy, to hallow (God's name), sanc- 
tify, etc. 

hlänisian (< hläne, a) to make 

lean. 

hypigian (< hypig, a.) to facili* 

tate. 

läcnian (< läce, sb.) to treat 
medically, dress (wound), cure. 

mcegerian (< mceger, a. lean) 
to make lean. 

midlian (< tniddel, a. & sb.) to 
balve, divide. 

niperian (< ni[){re ) x , adv. be- 
low), to humiliate, condemn. 

ntunan (< nme, a.) to renew, 
renovate, restore. 

salwian (< salo, a. dark-co* 
loured), to darken, blacken. 

gesibbsumian (< (gé)sibbsum , 
a. peaceable, pacific) to reconcile. 

sibbian (< sibb, sb. & a.) to 
reconcile. 

torhtian (< torht a. bright, 
beautiful) to make clear, to show. 

unsöfiian ( unsöp , sb. & a.) to 
falsify, disprove. 

geunstillian (< unstille, a. not 
still), to disturb. 

tcér(i)gian (< teörig a. weary), 
to weary, exhaust. 


Thus we ha ve shown that in OE. there was a very large 
number of exceptions to the principle requiring a diflerent ex- 
pression for the contrast bctween a transitive causative sense and 
its correlative intransitive sense of state or attrihution. The 
growing preponderance of the ö-verbs is so obvious that it is 
questionable whether deadjectival ja-formation was a living for- 
mative principle in historical OE. In faet we cannot adduce a 
single pair of correlative deadjectival verbs formed on the prin- 
ciples mentioned and unmistakably belonging to the OE. period. 
Nor can we point out a partieular dehominative ja-verb destitute 

1 cf. Clacs Schuldt Die Bildung der schicaehen Yerba im Altcnglischen, 
Kiel 11 m, |). +5. 
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of a correlative ö-verb, and maintain with certainty that it was 
formed in historical OE. 1 The chief phonological criterion of sueh 
a ja-verb would be want of »'-mutation and of WGerm. conso- 
nantal gemination. If we tum to the ö-verbs, we cannot point 
out a particular instance and maintain with certainty that it was 
coined in the OE. period to serve as the correlative of an already 
existing transitive ja-verb. There are no phonological criteria 
of such instances. Yet, if the stem of the intransitive ö-verb 
shows »-mutation like that of the correlative ja-verb, then this 
stem-vowel is due eilher to the fact that the ö-verb was formed 
in historical OE., t. e. afler the »-mutation, as the correlative of a 
transitive verb or else that it is a transformation (due to associa¬ 
tion with the trans. vb.) of an already existing intr. verb with 
non-mutated stem-vowel. In fact we can adduce such an ö-verb 
of non-denominative origin viz. scypian *. The verb is once recor- 

ded: Lchdm. iii. ii6 |)onne gelimpj) öaeroe manigfeald sär donne dses 
byrfjres lic on bire inno(>e scypigende bip. It is most probable that 

we are here concerned with a rare trace ot the vitality of the 
grammatical category mentioned above. In other words it is prob¬ 
able that scypian originated in historical OE. to serve as the correla¬ 
tive of the trans. scieppan (< OTeut. *skapjan , str. vb.) and that 
therefore it was formed on the stem of the transitive verb. This 
assumption is very likely, since the verb is not recorded until late 
OE. (». c. Lcechdom c. 1000) and only once and since it is desti- 
tute of parallels in the other OTeut. languages. Besides it should 
be noticed that, out of all correlative intr. ö-verbs destilute of a 
trans. sense, scypian has the unique characteristic of oscillating 
between a passive sense, i. e. ’to be shaped, formed’, and an intr. 

sense (in this case a sense of origin, cat D.), *. e. ’to originate*. 

» 

This import is due to the fact that the verb is evidently meant 
to be the correlative of the transitive verb scieppan . But as the 
latter does not readily appear as causative, its correlative non- 
transitive import must necessarily oscillate towards a passival as- 
pecl. It should however be noticed that in OE. the ö-formation 
was never used to express (like the w-formation in Gothic) such 
correlative senses as miglit appear as passival. The abnormity of 
both the phonological and the semological aspect of the verb ob- 

1 Such verbs as collenferöan , stillan may have been coined in historical 
OE., but also in proethnic English. 

3 C. Schuldt is unable to explain the formative principle manifested in 
scypian (cf. op. cit. p. 15). 
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tains a very plausible explanation, if we consider the verb as an 
OE. nonce-formation suggested by the correlativeness between OE, 
ö-verbs and ja-verbs. But, if so, the verb is a rare manifestation 
of a lingering vitality in the grammatical category here dealt with. 
The same is the case with a denominative ö-verb, viz. cwiel - 
mian intr. to suffer pain, provided it be formed on its transi¬ 
tive correlative, i. e. cwielman, to kill, torment, oppress (< 
ctvealm , sb. pain). But the possibility is not precluded that 
we are concerned with a transformation of a normally formed 
*cwealmian, occurring in proethnic English. But apart from 
these instances, certain it is that the vitality of the grammatical 
category mentioned was in OE. exceedingly w r eak. In fact, after 
the i-mutation, i. e. after c 600, we may with perfect truth 
speak of an ever increasing collapse of the principle that requires 
a different expression for a transitive causative sense and a corre¬ 
lative intransitive sense of state or attribution. 

As to the chronology of the many OE. exceptions to the 
grammatical category in question, they are no doubt mostly of 
OE. origin. We may however assume that, also in pre-English 
t imes, the inflectional fact mentioned below operated and brought 
about that the same verb could present the semological contrast 
in question. But such instances were then no doubt scarce. For 
the OE. i-mutation was the factor that chiefly pulled down the 
grammatical principle mentioned. As exceptions to this principle. 
we have described the fact that thereare primary intransitive ja- verbs 
and primary transitive ö-verbs. All the verbs of the former cate¬ 
gory (cf. p. 295) are undoubtedly of OTeut. or WGerm. origin 
(cf. intr. jo-verbs in Gothic, p. 285). As to the latter category the vast 
majority of the verbs are no doubt OE. new formations. But a 
few of them are certainly of earlier date. Such is for instance 
the case with f(estnian, trans., (= OHG. festinon trans.), openian 
(< open. a.), trans. and intr., (= OHG. offanön, trans.), niwian 
(< niwe, a.) (ge-, ed.-; = OHG. niuwön ), trans.; late North. 
geefnian (< efn a.) = OHG. cbanön , trans.). It is most likely, 
that these OE. and OHG. verbs are descendants of the same 
WGerm. prototypes. But, if so, we can state that, already in 
WGerm., the ja-formation had not exclusively monopolized the 
causative sense of deadjectival verbs. 

Which then were the causes that in OE. brought about the 
incipient collapse of the grammatical category in question? The 
occasional phenomenon that a trans. ja-verb adopts ö-inflection is 
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of interest in as much as it shows that in OE. the difference between 
these two inflexional modes was not particularly conspicuous. 
In all examples adduced above (except älefian) the cause of the 
inflectional change should be sought in the inflectional nature of 
certain jo-verbs. For there are sucli ja-verbs as require the 
endings -ede and - cd in pret. and pa. pple\ and they are 
therefore easily attracted by ö-verbs, which in these verbal forms 
require - ode and -od, all the more because in later OE. -ode was 
often weakened into -ede. This inflectional confusion is no doubt in- 
dicative of an incipient demolition of the morphological difference 
represented by the l Bt und 2 nd weak conjugations. But it does 
not help to explain why in OE. a verb with a primary transitive 
or intransitive sense (of state or attribution) has adopted a correla- 
tive intransitive or transitive meaning. The decay of the gram* 
matical category under consideration involved in this fad is ehiefly 
brought about by two important factors. 

One of these factors is the existence of »-mutation in the 
ja-verbs. The phonological process of the »-mutation took place al¬ 
ready at the end of the 6th eentury* and affected the vast majority 
of the vowels and diphthongs of proethnic English. The result was 
that the stem of denominati ve jo-verbs generally differed from that of 
the nominal element, whereas such was not the case with the corre- 
sponding ö-verbs, e. g. proeth. Eng. * hccordicin, ( <*hardjan ) trans., to 
make hard (< *hard > *hceord > OE. heard, a.) > WSax. hicrdan , 
Angl., Kent. hérdan; proethn. Eng. *h<eordian (< *hardöjan), intr. 
to become hard > OE. héardian. Thus in the case of the ja-verbs 
the association between the verbal stem and the nominal element was 
generally weakened by »-mutation, whereas in the case of ö-verbs the 
associative power was unabated. Now, it should be noticed that the 
faculty of forming denominative verbs survived into historical Old Eng¬ 
lish, ». e. after the »-mutation and the general loss of the »-element. 
Therefore the stem-vowel of the new formation must in any case 
become identical with the stem-vowel of the nominal prototype. 
But as a characteristic feature of the jo-conjugation was an 
»-mutated stem-vowel and that of the ö-conjugation, a non-mu- 
tated stem-vowel, this fact must have been a very strong induce- 
ment for assigning the transitive denominative new formations to 
the 2 nd weak class. This spontaneous tendency was not counter- 

1 cf. E. Sievers Angehächsische Grammatik Halle 1898, p. 226, 228. 

1 cf. K. D. BClbhing Altenglisches Elementarbuch Heidelberg 1902. p. Oi. 
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balanced by the intr. nature of the o-verbs. For we have seen 
that several ö-verbs of pre-English date were trans. and that, for 
particular reasons, trans. ja-verbs sometimes adopted seeondary 
ö-inflection. Besides, intr. ö-verbs may assume a correlative 
transitive sense owing to an inflectional fact that will be dis- 
cussed in the sequel. In short, in the case of transitive deno- 
minative new formations in OE., all theoretical considerations lead 
to the conclusion that they would most likely be assigned to the 
ö-conjugation. And, as already stated, we are unable to adduce 
a single instance of a transitive denominative ja-verb undoubtedly 
formed in the OE. period, i. e. after the »-mutation. Those transi¬ 
tive denominatives which may be assumed to be OE. new formations 
are always ö-verbs. When ö-verbs present both a transitive and a 
correlative intransitive sense of state or attribution and when they 
are destitute of correlative transitive ja-verbs, we may look upon the 
transitive sense, if seeondary, or on the intransitive meaning, if secon- 
dary, as independent new formations, e. g. beterian , å-biterian , etc. 
Again, in cases where a correlative transitive ja-verb exists, e. g . 
brädian , (idrugian , etc., the synonymous ö-verb may be appre- 
hended either as a refashioning of the ja-verb on the pattern 
of the nominal prototype, or else as due to the mode of forming 
perfeet tenses by means of passive auxiliarics common in point of 
intransitive verbs of state or attribution. 

Thus the faetor now diseussed accounts only for the existence 
of ö-verbs presenting the semological contrast between a transi¬ 
tive causal sense and its correlative intransitive meaning of state 
or attribution. But we have seen that in OE. several primary 
transitive ja-verbs present the same contrast. Apart from the 
operation of analogy, this fact is due to another faetor, which, 
however, with respect to the demolition of the grammatical ca- 
tegory dealt with here is of less importance than the one just 
mentioned. 

The faetor referred to is of inflectional nature. It will be 

remembered that in OE. the passive form was expressed periphrastic- 

ally, i. e. by the pa. pple. of the transitive verb + the auxiliaries 

tccsatiy béon, or weorpan. As examples: Beow. 1323 Sorh is geni- 
teod Denigea léodum. 2064 |>onne biod brocene on bä healfe äö-sweord 
eorla; 1746 ftonne bid on hreöre under helm drepen biteran stråle. 490 
f)ä tcces Géat-miecgum geador aitsomne on béor-sele benc gerymed. 
1630 f)ä tcces of [)8ém hröran helm ond byrne lungre älg sed. 413 sidöan 
äéfen-léoht under heofenes haÖor beholen weoråeå. 1438 Hraeöe tveard on 
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yöum mid eofer-spréotum heoro-höcyhtum hearde geneartvod, niÖa ge- 
tiäged ond on naes togen wundorlic wägbora. On the other hand it 

should be noticed tliat in OE. the perfect tenses of intransitive 

verbs were often (but not always) expressed by the same peri* 

phrasis, i. e. by the pa. pple. of the intransitive verb + the 

auxiliaries wesan , béon , or tceorpan. As examples: a-bläcian, 

intr., to turn pale, to grow faint, to get dark or tarnished: Past. 

135, 2 (B.-T. Suppl.) paet faegere hiw öaes goldes ste ä-bläcod (pallescit); 
ä-cölian , intr., to become cool, cold, chilled: Lchd. i, 194, 23 
(B.-T. Supplem.). Gif wund on men äcölod sy. Wulfstån 270, 2 
Weard se sööa geléafa äcölod. Hml. Th. ii, 542, 26 Bid manna 
lufu äcölod; ä-déadian , intr. to become. dead or paralysed, to lose 
vitality: Htnl. S. (B.-T. Suppl.) 31, 489 Hire lima ealle wurdon ädéa- 
dode; ädeorcian , intr., to become dark, tarnished: Past. 133, 10 
(B.-T. Supplem.) Hwy is Öis gold ädeorcad (obscuratum)? ä-dimmian, 
intr., to become dim.: Past. 69, 7 (B.-T. Supplem.). Mid Öffim gewunan 
Öära wöna weorca öaet möd bid ädimmod. for-drugian , intr., to dry 

up, parch, wither: Bt. Met. Fox 20, 207 (B.-T.) Héo tccbre fordriigod 
tö duste = it would be dried to dust. ä-dumbian , intr., to become 

silent, dumb (Sweet). Hml. Th. i. 352, 32 (B.-T. Supplem.) Se faeder 
tva-s ädumbod. Ibid. ii, 486 11 Hl ealle wurdon ädumbode. ä-dysigian, 

intr., to become foolish: Wulfstän 185, 12 (B.-T. Supplem.) Manna 
möd syndon earmlice åjrijstrode and ä dysgode. ä-heardian, intr., to be¬ 
come hard, impervious to good: Past. 263, 4 (B.-T. Supplem.) pä 
pe béod äheurdode on unryhtwisnesse; H. R., 7, 19 (B.-T. Supplem.) 
Eowre heortan åheardode siondon. a-fulian , intr., to become foul or 

inipure: Hml, A. 205, 352 (B.-T. Supplem.) Weard uncer wegnyst 
(1 fulod. gemeltan , intr., str. vb., to melt, digest: Ps. Th. 74, 3 (B.-T.) 

EorÖe is gemolten; Ibid. 118, 53 Mé wearfi gemolten möd on hredre. 
(l-stifian, intr., to become incapable of motion or action: Hml. 
S. 31, 375 (B.-T. Supplem.). Hi slödon swilce hi ästifode wdron. gc~ 
styltan , intr., to be astonished, silent from astonishment : Mk. Skt. 
Lind. 9, 15 (B.-T.) Folc gestylte (gistylted waes, Rush.) = populus stupe- 
factus est. gcswcorcan , str. vb., intr., to become dark, saddened, 

angry: Ps. Th. 17, 9 (B.-T.) Seo eorpe toces gesworcen and ä-pystrod 
under his fötum. a-wildian, intr., to become wild or fierce, Ll. Th. 
ii, 322, 15 (B.-T. Supplem.). Sume synd to mändséde on dyrnlican gäl- 
scipe inne äidlode and ute ätctldode. 

However, this mode of inflection was confined to a particular 

category of intransitive verbs. We should in this connexion call 

to mind the distinction between verba perfcctiva and verba itu- 

pcrfcctiva. Paul says, 1 'Das Imperfectivum bezeichnet einen Vor- 

1 cf. II. Paui. Die. Umsehrcibung des Perf ektums itn Dcutsehen in 'Ab- 
handlungen der philnsophisch-philologischen Klasse der Königlich Bay- 
rischen Akademie der Wissenschaften', Bd XXII, Munclieu 1905, p. 162. 
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gang in seinem Verlaufe, seiner Dauer. Das Perfektivum enthålt 

die Beziehung auf einen bestimmten Moment. Es druckt entweder 

den Abschluss eines Vorganges oder das Geraten in einen Zustand 

aus'. As examples: Germ. der Ofen hat geraucht (= imperf. sense), 
der Zorn ist verraucht (= perfective sense). In OE. as well as in 

the other Old Teutonic languages the leading principle for the 

use of to be and to have at the formation of perfect tenses of 

intr. verbs was that verba perfectiva employed to be , and verba 

imperfectiva, to have. It should however be observed that the 

latter verb did not become an inflectional formative until historical 

OE. or historical OHG. and that in these periods it was at 

first very rarely employed. This is easily intelligible in view of 

the fact that intr. imperfectiva were originally destitute of a pa. 

pple, since this could only have the same sense as a pres. pple 

and therefore was superfluous. It was not until trans. verbs 

had developed the periphrasis with to have + pa. pple., a process 

that may be historically followed in OE. as well as in OHG. (OHG. 

ih habén iz funtan orig. = ich habe es als etwas Gefundenes) that 

this periphrasis was met with in point of imperfective intransitives. 

Paul* points out that the use of 'to be + pa. pple’ as a means of 

expressing the passive voice or perfect tenses of intransitive verbs 

was a natural consequence of the historical development of the 

use of pa. pples. For these were originally employed only as 

attributive or predicative adjuncts. In other words, they were 

pure adjectives which by and by became part and parcel of the 

verbal system and therefore they became to a certain extent parti- 

cipant of the distinction as to tenses and verbal voice. This 

development led to the result that pa. pples of trans. verbs assumed 

a passive sense and pa. pples of intransitives verbs, an active sense. 

According to the definition of verba perfectiva given abovc 
we must admit that inchoative intransitive verbs denoting state or 
attribution involve perfective sense. This import was more em- 
phasized if the verb was combined with such prefixes as (origin¬ 
ally often expressing direction) had the specific function of expressing 
perfective sense. Such was in OE. the case with the prefixes ge- 
(< OTeut. ya-, yt-) and (< OTeut. uz- = Germ. er-).* And 

1 cf. Paul, op. cit. pp. 105, 166, 162. 

* cf. Huoo Hkssf. Perfektive und imperfektive Aktionsart im Alt- 
cnglischen, Mönster i. Westf. 1906 (Diss.), cf. Wilhelm Lehmann. Das Präfix 
uz- besonders im Altenglischen, Kiel 1906 (Kielcr Studien zur englischen Phi- 
lologie, Neue Folge, Heft 3). 

Sundtn: Pred. categ. and pred, change in KDglish. 20 
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in fact, \ve find tliat in the OE. period inchoative intransitive verbs 
denoting state or attribution are exceedingly oflen combined with 
these very prefixes. And, if we examine the instances of in¬ 
transitive conjugation with tcesan (béon, weorpan) given abo ve, it 
will turn out that they all are combined with the perfective prefixes 
mentioned, which, however, in point of ge- is nothing remarkable, 
since this prefix is generally a characteristic of the OE. pa. pples. 

The semological difference between the intr. and the trans. 
periphrasis with wesan (béon, toeorpan) was in fact not very 
considerable. The intr. pa. pples of perfective verbs denote the 
result of a process. The trans. pa. pples denote the result of an 
action. Thus the difference is that the latter always presuppose 
an agency of the verbal process (implied in the pa. pples), whereas 
the former pa. pples do not involve this connotation. With respect 
to tenses the intr. periphrasis signifies perfect or pluperfect, 
whereas the passive periphrasis as a rule denotes perfect and 
pluperfect, but, in the case of trans. verbs with durative tense-aspect, 
present and preterite, e. g . *Hé is ( wces) gelufod. As to both 
the intr. and the passive senses of these perfects (or pluperfects), 
we may say with Jost 1 that they denote ’den aus einer abge- 
schlossenen (vollendeten) Handlung resultierenden präsentischen 
[or preterital] ZustandV In other words, both the intransitive and 
the transitive pa. pples have some amount of adjectival import. 
Therefore the periphrastic constructioris oscillate between the meaning 
involved in the present or preterite of wesan, (béon, weorpan) + a 
pure adjective and the sense implied in the present or preterite of 
wesan, etc. + an intr. pa. pple denoting a process or a trans. pa, 
pple. denoting a process or an action performed by an agency. Take 
the following example: Béotc. 476 Is min flet-werod, wlg-héap geuanod. 
If we consider the periphrasis as passival, which is the general view, 
then the sense is ’has been made less or smaller’, which oscillates 
towards the sense ’has become less or smaller or even towards ’is less 
or smaller’. If we consider the form as intr., which is also possible,* 
then the sense is ’has become less or smaller’, which oscillates towards 
the sense ’is less or smaller’. Thus this example illustrates the small 
semological discrepancy between the passive and the intransitive peri- 

1 cf. Karl Jost Béon und Wesan, F.ine Syntaktische Untersuchung (Ang- 
listische Forschungen, Heft 26), Heidelberg 1909, p. 15. 

* Jost, op. cit. p. 15 Rem. '1 cnnnot decide whether the sense is passive 
or intr.’ 
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phrasis with wesan (bion , weorpan). It shows that tiie only di- 
vergence is that in the former case but not in the latter an agen- 
tial element is salient. 

It is evident that in OE. the passive form of a causative verb 
(whose correlative intr. sense denotes state or attribution) may 
give rise to an intr. use of the verb. For the origination of a 
collateral intransitive sense in the passive construction must be 
particularly favoured by the eoincidence in formative principle 
presented by the passive form and inchoative intransitive perfects 
or pluperfects denoting state or attribution. Moreover, this eoincid¬ 
ence may easily lead to a misinterpretation of the passive form, 
strongly favoured by its oscillating import. And if so, the result 
is that, also in simple tenses, the verb is employed in a secondary 
non-transitive sense. In short, we may ascribe the origination of 
a secondary intr. sense to the morphological ambiguity of the 
passive form and to its semological ambiguity, t. e. its frequent 
oscillation between an intr. and a passive sense. It is this am¬ 
biguity that often makes it diffieult, nay even impossible, to decide 
as to whether an OE. verb has adopted a secondary träns, 
or intr. sense. Thus, for instance the intr. verb ge-beornan 
(< WGerm. *brinnan ) is by Bosworth-Toller described as having 
also a trans. sense, which is substantiated only by the instance 
Oros. 4, 2 Séo eorf>e was to axan geburnen. Yet here the sense 
of the verb is distinctly perfeetive, since the result (i. e. tö axan) 
of the verbal action is indicated. Therefore the periphrastic 
form of the verb should be described as intransitive. The verb 
a-cllan is by Bosworth-Toller designated as intr., ’to be or be- 
come cold\ though it evidently is a ja-verb formed on cöl , a. cool. 1 
But this is a wrong interpretation of the only example adduced: 
Met. Fox. 7, 34 |>ees f>earfan ne bi|> Jmrst acéled, which is described 
as implying ’the thirst of this desire is not become cold’. However, 
in the 'Supplement' 2 the verb is correctly described as trans., and 
there we find quots. of this use in simple tenses. The verb 
apéostrian is in the 'Supplement’ indicated as (1) intr., to be¬ 
come obscure, (2) trans, 'to obscure’. The examples of the 
trans. sense outnumber those of the intr. meaning, and the former 
sense is therefore perhaps the primary one. The sense of the 

1 The verb may perhaps also be considered as a causal formation on the 
str. vl* cnlnn, pret. cöl, intr., hut also in this case the sense must he transitive. 

1 cf. I. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dic., Supplement, Oxford, 1908. 
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verb is described as 'uncertain in the case of past ptcp.\ e. g . 

Ps. Th. 17, 9 Séo eorÖe waes gesworcen and äjiystrad. Hml. Th. ii, 

256, 34 Wearö middaneard äÖéostrod. Past. 29, 9 Si en kira eagan 

äÖistrode. Take further the verb Qdrugian. In the 'Supplement’ 

this verb is generally described as ’intr.’, i. e. ’to dry up’, but one 

example of its transitive use is also adduced, t. e. Wrt. Voc. ii, 

139, 27 ädrugie ’desiccet\ The following periphrastic form is de- 

signated as ‘intr.’, Lchd. ii, 216. 8 J>onne lungena wel ädrugode synd. 

This is no doubt correct, though also a passive interpretation is 

not impossible. But it is decidedly wrong to class the following 

periphrastic form as ’intr.’, Anglia vii, 36, 336 jErjian f)e J)aet flöd mihte 

béon ädruwod (cf. Supplement). VVe are here undoubtedly concerned 

with a passive infinitive. When a verb of the semological type under 

consideration has been recorded botli in a trans. and an intr. sense, 

it is impossible to decide if the periphrastic form with tcesan (béon, 

tvcorpan) is passive or intransitive, c. g. Béow. 476 Is min flet- 

werod, wig-héap gewanod. 

The inflectional factor mentioned accounts for the fact that 
in OE. transitive causative verbs have sometimes adopted a cor- 
relative inträns, sense of state or attribution. But the same factor 
may also have contributed to the phenomenon that primary intr. 
ö-verbs have adopted a correlative trans. sense. For it is obvious 
that also periphrastic perfects and pluperfects of perfective intr. 
verbs may be misinterpreted, i. e. apprehended as the passive 
form, and thus give rise to a transitive use of their simple tenses. 

Thus we have stated two powerful factors that have brought 
about the phenomenon that in OE. the semological contrast be- 
tween a transitive causal sense and its correlative intr. meaning 
of state or attribution was often represented by the same verb. In 
the case of ö-verbs, whether primarily transitive or intransitive, 
botli these factors have no doubt operated. But in the case of 
ja-verbs, which generally are primary transitives, the inflectional 
factor alone has been at work. Such is also the case with 
verbs of non-denominative formation presenting the semological 
contrast under consideration, viz. sprengan, teorian, äpracian 
and wanian. Since only perfective intransitives are conjugated 
with wcsan (béon, wcorpan), the inflectional factor may serve as 
a means of explanation only when the intransitive sense implies 
inchoative tense-aspect. In other words, this factor cannot as a rule 
account for the phenomenon that a primary transitive verb has as- 
sumed an intransitive sense of dura tive tense-aspect, or vice rersä. 
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In the matter of ya-verbs we have recorded only gebierhtan 
and fyrhtan with a collateral intransitive sense of durative tense- 
aspect. The intransitive sense of the former verb, i. e. 'to be 
bright, to shine’, has certainly not originated from a passive use of 
the transitive sense 'to make bright, clear’. Yet it is not entirely 
impossible to assume that the sense ’to shine’ has developed from 
an absolute use of the sense ’to make bright', since the latter 
easily becomes equivalent to the meaning ’to shine upon’. Be it 
noticed, however, that the simplex bierhtan (-eo-) is only recorded 
in an intransitive sense. The intr. verb, therefore, is most probably 
a parallel formation of WGermanic or even OTeutonic date; cf. OHG. 
berahten ’splendescere’, Goth. balpjan 'to be bold’, etc., whereja- 
derivation is employed to express durative tense-aspect It is even 
possible that the intransitive sense is equally early as the tran¬ 
sitive meaning already met with in Gothic, i. e. gabairhtjan , ’to 
make bright’, 'to manifest’. Again in point of fyrhtan , late North. 
fryhta, the intr. sense ’to be afraid, to fear’ is certainly the 
primary one. The OTeut. prototype *furhtjan < *furhto- a. (cf. 
OE. forht , a., afraid) represented undoubtedly the intransitive 
sense ’to be afraid, to fear’. For it is only this sense we meet 
with in Goth. fa ur htj an, OHG. forhtcn , furhtcn (MHG. viirhten). 
The factitive sense 'to make afraid’ is peculiar to English. It has 
therefore no doubt originated in this language. In our opinion 
we are concerned with a new formation on an adj. *furht (col- 
laleral form of OE. forht , cf. OE. full, wulf, wunian , as com- 
pared with Ger. voll , toolf, wohnen). We must then assume that 
this new formation took plaee in proethnic English, i. e. before 
the »-mutation, when the denominative ja-formation was still a 
living formative principle. 

As to the ö-verbs whose intr. sense implies durative tense- 
aspect, this sense generally oscillates towards an inchoative tense- 
aspect. Therefore, the seeondary transitive or intransitive sense 
of these verbs may be explained not only as new formations, 
but as due to the inflectional factor. Such is the case with 
iärgian , to be or become sad, strangian, to be or become strong, 
sundian , to be or become strong, ge-pwcbrian , to be or become in 
accord, untrumian , to be or become weak. Here belongs also 
t ersian whose intr. sense is described (by Sweet and Bosworth- 
Toller) as ’to be angry', though it also involves ’to become angry’, 
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c. (/. Nurn. 31 . 14 Moises då yrsade and äxade. Also ill the ease of 
yladian (< glced , a.), to be glad, exult, and blissian (< bliss , 
blips, sb.) to be glad, rejoice, hiersumian (< hlersum , a.) to be 
obedient, to obey, it is perhaps not impossible to trace an oscil- 
lating inchoative sense (*'. e. ’to become glad’, etc.), but it is un- 
necessary, since the correlative trans. sense, if the secondary one, 
or the intr. meaning, if the secondary one (cf. the ö-verb tvlancian 
only = to be proud < wlanc ) may be explained as new formations. 

The most important of the two operating factors is no 
doubt denominative new formation and not inflectional coincidence 
True, new formation cannot explain why in OE. a trans. ja-verb 
adopted a correlative intr. sense. whereas the inflectional factor 
is applicable not only in this case, but also in the case of ö-verbs 
presenting the semological contrast in question. However, it should 
be noticed that owing to denominative new formation of transitives» 
the i-umlaut, i. e. the characteristic of causative denominatives, 
lost it importance and that this involved a demolition of the chief 
distinctive mark between the two modes of denominative formation 
in proethn. English. It should also be noticed that the ö-verbs 
presenting the semological contrast in question considerably outnum- 
ber the ja-verbs involving this contrast. But this fact can only 
be due to the operation of new formation. 

Are there any other factors that have been instrumental in 
bringing about the semological phenomenon under consideration? 
Although, for want of reliable chronological criteria, we cannot 
adduce examples in point, it is, however, a matter of course that 
individual association must sometimes have operated. In other 
words, if a verb has already acquired the semological contrast in 
question, tlien this verb may be or rather is the proximate source 
of the same contrast later on met with in a semologically closely 
allied verb. In view of the many OE. translations from Latin originals, 
we may a priori suppose that Latin influence has occasionally caused 
the origination of a secondary correlative sense (cf. Gothic verbs 
influenced by a Greek original, p. 286). We have not particularly 
investigated the OE. verbs from this point of view. But this is a matter 
of less importance. For we may safely maintain that inflectional 
coincidence and new formation on the nominal basis are the only 
factors of any vital importance for bringing about the demolition 
of the grammatical calegory implying a different expression for 
a transitive sense and its intransitive correspondent. 
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In the present category of verbs we have not assumed the 
existence of a reflexive sense collateral to the secondary inträns, 
(or passive) meaning. Therefore, a reflexive mode of interpreta¬ 
tion is here inadmissible. For it would involve that in OE. the 
reflexive form had become an intransitive (or a passive) formative, 
which is not true. But, on the other hand, we may ask if the 
inflectional factor has played any part in point of such OE. verbs 
whose secondary sense oscillated between a reflexive (and a passive) 
sense and an intr. sense of attribution. OE. verbs of this type 
are brädan, töbrädan gedälan, tödälan, scéadan, twäman , plodan, 
samman, gaderian . As the passive form of these primary transi- 
tive verbs often involved an oscillation between a passive sense 
and an intransitive sense of attribution, or even of action (if an 
element of motion was salient), we must admit that association with 
intransitive verbs conjugated with bion, etc. could easily lead to 
their use also in intransitive constructions. Though we should 
perhaps admit that the reflexive factor was here of greater import- 
ance than the inflectional one, yet the latter should be considered 
as having co-operated with the former in bringing about the in¬ 
transitive constructions of these verbs. 

Let us now consider the ultimatc origin of the OE. examples 
of cat. B. adduced above. In the case of denominative ö-verbs, 
i. e. lytlian, gemetgian, swcotolian, plostrian, the origination of 
the secondary intråns. construction oscillating towards a passival 
import, should be explained as due to OE. new formation or to the 
inflexional coincidence mentioned above. Again, in point of the 
denominative ja-verbs gccllan, hllewan, lengan, stillan, and the 
wcak rootverbs miltan (< *maltjan ) and sprcngan (< *spranyjan ) 
the secondary intransitive construction was no doubt due to the 
inflectional factor. The same explanation may be given in the case of 
the rare intransitive construction of slitan (one record). But here this 
construction is more surprising, since the transitive sense implies such 
connotations of activity as do not so readily admit the primary transi¬ 
tive sense to stand out as causative. But, if so, the import of the 
passive form of the verb does not so readily oscillate towards an 
intransitive sense. But this involves that the origination of the 
intransitive construction is less easily induced than in other cases and 
also that the passival aspect of the intransitive construction is 
more conspicuous. Therefore, we should perhaps assume that the 
only instance of an inträns, use of the verb was to some extent 
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at least also induced by influence from the intr. preterite forbcerat 
co-ordinated with slat or caused by the poetic form of the sen- 
tence (cf. Crist, H4l). Again, the secondary sense of the verb 
awendan should (as was the case with gewendan) have been as- 
signed to cat. A, since the existence of a collateral reflexive sense 
can scarcely be denied. Therefore, a reflexive explanation is here 
justified. But the intr. use may also be explained as due to the 
inflectional factor. The same is true of miswcndan , though in the 
example of its secondary inträns, construction mentioned above 
the verb is used in a figurative sense. As to OE. hatan , its 
primary transitive sense has no causative aspect. Therefore, the 
correlative inträns, use of the verb involving a passive sense 
oscillating towards an intransitive meaning would but for the 
great frequency of the intr. use, imply only a predominant passive 
» sense. In the OE. period this fact would be particularly striking 
and destitute of parallels. However, as will be remem bered, the 
use of hatte and hatton in this sense is the only OE. remnant 
of the OTeut. medio-passive inflection. 1 

The ME. We have seen that the collapse of the morphological discrep- 
period. anC y eX p ress j n gr the difference between a transitive sense and its 

correlative intransitive meaning of state or attribution had al- 
ready in OE. proceeded very far. This collapse was continued 
and completed in the ME. period. 

To begin with, it should be noticed that, owing to phono- 
logical laws, the inflectional divergence between the l 8t and the 
2 nd weak conjugation became in course of the ME. period so re- 
duced that it could no longer serve as an expression for a serno- 
logical difference. The infinitive endings -an and -ian were grad- 
ually levelled under -e(n) and then dropped altogether. The pa. 
pple endings -ed and -od were levelled under -ed. Even the OE. 
weak preterite endings, i. e. -de and -ode were not always kept apart 
in ME. Thus -ede (< -ode) was often reduced to -de especially in 
Southern texts whereas in Northern texts it generally appeared as 
-ed (-id , -it). And as to the ending -de of the first w T eak conjuga¬ 
tion, this w*as sometimes analogically replaced by - cde, e. g. fillede 
(c. 1330, R. Brunne) = OE. fyllde. From the ll th and 12 th centuries 
may be adduced examples of the same inflectional change in point 
of other ja-verbs, e. g. dealede (OE. däldc), helede (OE. höbldc), 

1 cf. Kuhns Zs. XXVI, 43 sq.; P. B, B ., VI, 561. 
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totwcamede (OE. tötwämde). 1 At the end of the ME. epoch the 
ending - ed generally became - d (except when preceded by eertain 
consonants. This completed the collapse of the distinction between 
the two weak conjugations. 

Moreover, the distinctive feature of transitive denominative 
verbs, i. e. the »-mutation, was in ME. obliterated, in as much as 
most of these j-verbs fell into disuse in the ME. epoch or at least 
in early NE. And this procedure was no doubt principally due to the 
divergence in stem-vowel between the verb and the nominal basis. 
For this prevented association between the prototype and the de- 
rivative and thus deprived the verb of an associative support 
necessary for the existence of words whose frequency is not great. 
As examples: bete (< OE. bätan), bield (< OE. bieldan ), eeke 
(< OE. ccan, iecan), keele (< OE. celan ), kithe (OE. cypan). Only 
a few denominative verbs with »-mutation continued to live on 
with unabated or else increased vitality, e. g. bleach, dry, defile (< de- 
+ OE. fylan ), fill, frightcn (< fright vb. + en), heat, trim. Though, 
apart from dry, these are verbs whose adjectival prototype is 
either lost, viz. OE. for ht, tram, bläc (i. e. frighten , trim, bleach) 
or else incapable of association with the verb, viz. foul, hot 
and probably also full (i. e. defile, heat, fill), they have survived 
chiefly owing to their great frequency which to some extent is 
dependent on the currency of the nolions embodied. Thus we 
find that already in ME. there was a complete destruction of the 
grammatical category that in OE. expressed the semological con¬ 
trast between a causal sense and its intransitive correspondent. We 
also find that the causes of the destruction were in ME. of a 
direct nature, *. e. they brought about an obliteration of the 
morphological and phonological characteristics of the category. 
Again in OE. the demolition of the grammatical category was 
caused in a roundabout way, in as much as they made the 
grammatical category incapable of new formations and created 
numerous exceptions to the principle it represented. 

In short, in ME. there existed no longer even the morpbo- 
logical prerequisiles for making a morphological distinction be¬ 
tween transitive denominatives and their intransitive correspondents. 
Therefore, in the ME. epoch, transitive and intransitive denomi- 

1 cf. Ernst Vogel, Zur Flexion des englischen Verbums in XI. und 
XII. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1903, 37. 
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native new formations must necessarily be formed on the same 
principle, unless a new formative mode originated. This principle 
was the one inherited from OE. and WGerm. times, in as much as the 
verbal endings were added to the nominal stem without increasing 
its extent (apart from WGerm. consonantal gemination). When in late 
ME. the infinitive ending was dropped, then in this form the verbal 
derivative did not present any deviation from its nominal prototype. 

Before giving some instances of ME. new formations we want 
to point out that occasionally they may have been suggested by 
corresponding OFrench verbs, e. g. fceblc (cf. OF. faiblir and 
foibloier ), freshe(n) (cf. OF. freschir , intr.), large (cf. OF. lar gir). 
It should also be noticed that it may sometimes be precarious to 
decide as to whether we are concerned with a new formation 
or with a continuation of an OE. verb whose stem has been 
assimilated to the nominal prototype. The latter assumption is 
for instance probably true in the case of loose and full, which seems 
to be indicated by their agreement as to sense-varieties and fre- 
quency with their ME. correspondents, «. e. lese(n), fille(n). It 
should also be noticed that in some cases the transitive and the 
intransitive sense are practically chronologically equivalent. 

As examples of primary transitive new formations in ME. may 
be adduced: 


afflicte(n) (< afflict, pple. a.) 
(1) trans., to dash down, deject, 
humble, 1393— (2) intr., to be- 
come downcast (with trouble), 1393 — 
clene(n) (< clene, a. clean) 
trans., to make clean (in various 
seuses), c 1450 — 

curde(n) ,crudde(ti) (< c nid, curd, 
sb.) (1) trans., to make into curd, 
1382— (2) intr., to become curd, 
to coagulate, 1398 — 

dauke(n), -o- (< dank, -o-, a ) 

(1) trans., to make damp, moisten, 
a 1300- 1634, (2) intr., to become 
damp, 1590. 

freshe(n) (< fresh , a. cf. OF'. 
freschir , intr. in the 12 th c.) (1) 
trans , to make fresh, etc. a 1366— 

(2) intr., of the wind, to become 
fresh, 1599 — 


fulle(n) (< full, a., or perhaps a 
modiiicalion of fille(n)) (1) trans., to 
make full, 1362—1647, (2) intr., to 
be or become full, 1362—, obs. 

gentle(n) (< gentle, a.) trans., 
to ennoble, dignify, obs., rare; 
1387 — 1630 to render gentle, mild, 
rare, 1651 — etc. 

holtce(n) (< holwe, a.) (1) trans., 
to render hollow, etc., c 1450— 
(2) intr., to become hollow or con- 
cave, c 1860 — 

lame(n) (< lame, a.; OE. letnian 
did not survive into ME.) trans., to 
make lame, lo cripple, c 1300— 
large(ti) (< large, a.; cf. OF'. 
largir) (1) trans., to enlarge, in- 
erease, a 1340 — 1647, (2) intr.,? 
to inerease, c 1380; (of the wind), 
lo become large, 1622 — 
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lengthe(n) (< lengthe , sb.) (1) 
Irans., to make longer, a 1300— 
(2) intr., to become longer, c 1400 — 
loseftt) (< los , a. loose) (1) 
trans., to let loose, a 1225—, to 
unfaslen, a 1300—, to dissol ve, 
1340— 18 .(2) intr., to come un* 
fastencd, 1760; to crumble away, 
c 1375-1481. 

meke(n) (< mek, a.) (1) trans., 
to make meek, etc., c 1200 — 


1680, (2) intr., to be, become meek, 
a 1300—c 1400. 

milde(n) (< milde, a., 0E. had 
mildian, intr., to become mild), 
trans., lo make mild or genlle, 
1340—1647. 

more(n) (< rnore, a.) (1) trans., 
to increase, augment, a 1300 — 
(2) intr.. to become increased, aug* 
mented 1412— c. 1430. 

moiste(n) (< tnoist, a.) trans., 
to render moist, 1377 — 


of primary inlransitive new formations in ME. 


As examples 
may be adduced: 

blacke(n) (<. black , a.) (1) intr , 
to be or become black, a 1225— 
c 1640, (2) trans., to make black, 
c 1315—. 

bliihe(n) (< blithe, a.) (1) intr., 
to be merry, rejoice, a 1300—1563, 
(2) trans., to make blithe, to de* 
light, c 1400—1627. 

broune(n) (< broun, a.) (1) 
intr., to become brown, c 1300, 
1859, (2) trans., lo make brown, 
etc. 1570— 

calme(n) (< calm, a.) (1) intr., 
to become calm, 1399— (2) trans , 
to make calm, 1559 — 

clere(n) (< clere, a.) (1) intr., 
to become clear or brigbt, c 1374— 
(2) trans., to make clear (in various 
senses), 1382 — 

dulle(n) (< dull, a.) (1) intr., 
to become dull (in various senses), 
c 1374— (2) trans., to make dull 
(in various senses), c 1392 — 

dumbe(n) (< dumb, a., or perh. 
a continuation of OE ddutnbian, 
intr.) (1) intr., to become dumb, 


a 1300— a 1340, (2) trans., to 
render dumb, 1608— 

duske(n) (< du sk, a.; OE. 
had doxian < dox, a.) (1) intr., 
to become dusk or dim, c 1230— 
(2) trans., to make dusky, c 1374 — 
fainte(n) (< faint, a.) (1) 
intr., to be afraid, to become de- 
pressed, etc, c 1330— (2) trans.. 
lo make faint, or weak, to depress, 
c 1386— 

feble(n) (< feble, a., cf. OF. 
faibltr and foibloier ) (1) intr., to 
become or grow feeble, a 1225— 
1496, (2) trans., to make feeble, 
obs. exc. arch., a 1340— 

greye(n) (< grey, a.) (1) intr., 
to become or grow grey, 13 ..— 
(2) trans , to make grey, 1633 — 
lesse(n) (<• lesse, a.) (1) intr., 
to become less, a 1225— (2) trans., 
to make less, a 1300— 

madde(n) (< mod, a.) (1) intr., 
to be or become mad, a 1366— 
(2) trans., to make mad, 1399 — 


Thus the ME. epoch vvas capable of denominative new forma¬ 
tion without giving a different morphological expression to the 
semological contrast betvveen a trans. sense and its correlative 
intr. sense of state or attribution. We ha ve also seen that these 
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new formations often already in ME. adopted a secondary sense 
correlative to the primary trans. or inträns, meaning. When so, 
the secondary sense should be explained as due to new formation 
on the same nominal basis as that of the primary verb. 

The same mode of explanation should be applied when in 
ME. a secondary and correlative trans. or inträns, sense was 
adopted by denominalive verbs of OE. date whose stems did not 
deviate from their nominal bases. The examples of the former 
case must considerably oulnumber those of the latter case, since 
primary transitive denominatives were in OE. generally jo-verbs 
with i-mulation. 

As examples of OE. trans. denominatives having the same 
stem as the nominal basis and in ME. adopting a correlative intr. 
sense may be adduced: 

dunne(ti) (< OE. dunnian, lighte(n) (< OE. Ixhtan ) (1) 

trans.) (1) trans., to make dun, c trans., to make light, etc., c 1000 — 

888— (2) intr., to become dun or (2) intr., of the heart: to grow 

dull-coloured, c 1300— a 1400. light or cheerful; of sickness: 

fastne(n) (< OE. foistnian to be allcviated, obs., a 1300— 

trans.) (1) trans., to make fast c 1460. 

(to somelhing else), to attach, nitce(n) (< OE. ttiwian, trans.) 

fasten, on, upon, OE.— (2) intr. (1) trans., to make new, a 900— 

to become fixed on, a 1225 —; (2) intr., to bccome new again, a 

obs. 1300— 

As' examples of OE. intr. denominatives in ME. adopting a 
correlative trans. sense may be adduced: 

boiden, (< OE bealdian, intr.) faine(n) (< OE. fteg(e)nian , 

(1) intr., to be or become bold, intr.) (1) intr., to be delighted, 

to grow strong, a 1000 — 1706, c 888 —1596, (2) trans,, to make 

(2) trans., to make bold, c 1205 glad, c 1250—1480. 

— 1605. faire(n) (< OE. fagriun, intr.) 

a-colde(n) (< OE. ä-cealdian, (1) intr., to become fair or clean, 
intr.) (1) intr., to become cold, a 1000—1340; of the weather, 

c 880 —c 1440, (2) trans., to make 1842— (2) trans , to make fair or 

cold, cool, c 1230. clean, c 1175 —c 1600. 

colde(n) (< OE. cealdian, intr.) foule(n) (< OE. fulian, intr.) 

(1) intr., to become cold, a 1000— (1) intr., to be or become foul, 

c 1450, (2) trans, to make cold, c 893— (2) trans., to render foul, 

c 1385—1598. c 1420—. 

cole(n) (< OE. cölian, intr.) grete(n) (< OE. grcatian) (1) 

(1) intr., to become cool, a 1000— intr., to become great, thick, to 

(2) trans., to make cool (in various increase, c 897— (2) trans., to 

senses), c 1320— make great, a 1225—1605. 
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hore(n) (< OE. härian , intr.) 
(1) intr., to become hoary, a 1000 
—1398, (2) trans., to make hoary, 
1591 — 

longe(n) ( < OE. langian , intr.) 
(1) intr., to grow longer, c 1000— 
1422, (2) trans., to lengthen, pro* 
long, 1382. 


murge(n), mirie(n) (< OE. 
myrgan < *muryjan ) (1) intr., to be 
merry, c 1000—c 1460, (2) trans., 
to make merry, c 1310—1677. 

rede(n) (< OE. readian , intr.) 
(1) intr., to be or become red, to 
blush, c 975—1422, (2) trans., to 
make red, a 1225—1736. 


There were in OE. some trans. ja-verbs and correlative intr. 
ö-verbs of denominative formation whose stems were identical. 
"VVhen so, tlie phonological and inflexional development in ME. 
was sucli that they must needs coincide in form and thus illust¬ 
rate the origination of the phenomenon that the semological con¬ 
trast betweon a trans. sense and its correlative inlransitive meaning 
of state or attribution is oflen expressed by the same verb. This 
must be the case witli word-pairs such as the following provided they 
survive into the ME. epoch: OE. a-blindan , trans., and a-blindian, intr- 
[ME. blinde(n)\ hvitan, trans., and hwitian , intr. [ME. hwite(n)], 
liftan , trans., and lifnan , intr. [ME. lific(n)], svctan , trans., and 
svvtian, intr. [ME. swcte(n)], vätan, trans., and vdtian, intr. 
[ME. tcctc(n)]. 

An equivalent interpretation should be applied to the cxist- 
ence of a transitive and a correlative intransitive sense in ME. 
dcden [(1) trans., to make dead, c 1340— (2) intr., to become 
dead, c 1384—)] and ME. dcvcn [(1) trans., to make deaf, deafen, 
c 1340— (2) intr., to become deaf, rare , 13..]. For the Angl.-Kent. 
dédan, trans. (- WSax. diedan ) and the OE. déadian, intr., were 
in ME. turned into dédc(n) and dqde(n). The Angl.-Kent. *dcfnn 
(WSax. d-diefan ), trans., and the OE. ä-dcafian appeared in ME. 
as dérc(n) and d^vc(n). But it is evident that the distinetion 
betvveen an open and a close é cannot herc be apprehended as 
indicating difTerent import, i. e. different morpheins, and that 
this faet must therefore lead to the identification of the forms. 

The principle of new formation on the nominal basis cannot 
be applied to explain the ME. adoption of a sceondary intr. sense of 
state or attribution or ofa trans. sense in the case of OE. denomina- 
tives whose stems deviated from the nominal basis. As examples: 

gremr(n) (< OE. grrmian, trans.) c S93—c 1400, (2) intr., to beeoine 

(t) trans., to make angry, to vex, angry, hc vexed, c 1400 — 1460. 
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hete(n) (< OE. hätan, trans., 
not also intr. as is maintained by 
NED.) (1) trans., to make hot, 
c 1000— (2) to become hot or 
warm, a 1225— 


kele(n) (< OE. cilan trans., 
to make cool, c 825— (2) intr., 
to become cool or cold, c 1420— 
lense(n) (< hlänsian , intr.) (1) 
intr., to become lean, a 1000— 
(2) trans., to make lean, c 1175. 


Nor can the principle of new formation be employed to ex- 
plain the ME. adoption of a secondary intr. sense of state or 
attribution or of a correlative transitive sense, when we are con- 
cerned wilh verbs which from an English point of view are of 
non-denominative origin. 

As examples of the adoption of a secondary intr. sense may 
be adduced: 


au(g) mente (< OF. aumenler, 
trans.) (1) trans., increase, enlarge, 
c 1460— (2) intr., to become 
greater in size, to increase, c 1400 — 
chaufe(n) (< OF. chaufer < 
L. *calefacere) (1) trans., to warm, 
heat, fig. to inflame, c 1325 — 1716, 
(2) intr., to become warm or hot, 
1393—1581, fig. to make warm, 
1525— 


corrnmpe(n) (< 0F. cormmpre) 
(1) trans., to destroy, spoil, a 1340 

— 1489; to decompose, cause to 
rot, 1340—c 1525, (2) intr., to 
become corrupt, to rot, c. 1374 

— 1470. 


cumhere(n) (etymology uncer- 
tain) (1) trans., to overwhelm, rout, 
1303 —15.., (2) intr., to become 
overthrown, depressed,? a 1400. 


dismaye(n) (< OF. or AF. *des- 
tnaier) (1) trans., to discourage, 
daunt, 1297— (2) intr., to become 
utterly discouraged, a 1375 — 

forbraide(n) (< 0E. forbregdan ) 

(1) trans., to pervert, corrupt, OE., 

(2) intr., to become corrupt, decay, 
c 1250. 

scenen (< 0E. setinan) (1) 
trans., to break, 0E., (2) intr., to 
break, e. g. Lay. 31, 234 Helmes 
gullen ... sceldes gunnen scenen. 

tocleve(n) (< OE. töeléofan) (1) 
trans., to break, cleave, OE., (2) intr., 
to cleave, break, e. g. Chauc., T. and 
C. v 613 Mine herte shal tocleve. 

tushaken (< OE. tösceacan) (1) 
trans., to shake ofT, disperse, OE., 
(2) intr., to disperse, e. g. All |>e 
worlde shall toshake (cf. Anglia 111, 
546, 156). 


The cause of the semological change of these verbs may in 
early ME. be sought in the inflectional faetor (as to gremc(n) cf. 
p. 321). For just as perfeetive intransitives denoting motion were 
at that time mostly conjugated with to 6c,' so in the case of in¬ 
transitives denoting state or attribution the same was no doubt the 
case, though the latter category was far earlier than the former 

1 cf. Paul Vischer9 Vber die Bildung der zusammengesetzten Zeiten 
der Yergangenheit im fruhmittelenglischen , Kiel. 18St) (Diss.), p. 4S. 
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deprived of this inflectional characteristic. But it is often precarious 

to state cases of intr. conjugation with to be, since they may be 

apprehended as the passive and consequently as indicative of the 

transitive sense. The only criterion of their intr. nature is that 

the simple tenses of the verbs in question never occur transitively. 

As examples of intransitives conjugated with to be may be given: 

Lay. I 94 J)a Humber toces dead in Humbre adrnnken (= praed. exist.) 
Lay. II 234 Jjenne ich mes on bedde istcaued mit soft mine slepcn. 
Lay. II 323 Al ic cem toswollen ... nu nan ich wurde daed. Lay. 1 383 
f)is iherde T.. |)at his eam toces idceied (= praed. exist.). Ever» in the NE. 
period there are examples which may be looked upon as instances of 
intr. conjugation with to be in point of verbs denoting state, 
attribution, or existence, e. g. De Foe Tiague Year 131 There was not 10 
People that died till after August was expired. Ibid. 283 they answered that 
the plague r oas abated. Ibid. 267 it was three Year after the Plague 
tcas ceas'd that ... De Foe Rob. Cr, 210 1 was now recovered from 

my surprise. It is evident that also individual association between 
verbs with semological proximity not rarely occasioned the adop¬ 
tion of a secondary intr. or a correlative trans. meaning. How- 
evcr, in ME. the most important factor is the constant increase of 
denominatives adopting a secondary sense so as to present the 
semological contrast between a causal meaning and the correlative 
intr. sense of state or attribution. It is obvious that the number 
of such verbs as well as of non-denominativc verbs presenting the 
contrast in question must at last be sufficient for inducing the origina- 
tion of the same contrast in any primary trans. or any primary 
intr. verb of state or attribution, whether of denominative or non- 
denominative origin. In other words we mean that this collective 
associativc influence must in lapse of time be so powerful as to 
grow into a constructive or semological law. The adoption of the 
new sense due to this law may imply an element of purpose, i. e. 
consciousness, but this need not always be the case. It is evident 
that the date of this strong inducing power cannot be fixed exactly. 
Yet, in our opinion we are entitled to consider it to be as early 
as the end of the ME. period, i. e. after c 1400. 

Thus in the case of ME. the chief point is to show how the 
inducing category increased so as to acquire the necessary inducing 
force. We havc already proclaimed that apart from the OE. 
inheritance, the principal contributing sources were denomina¬ 
tive new formation and, csp. in respect of early ME., intr. con¬ 
jugation with to he. We have also pointed out that individual 
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associative influence has been at work and that ME. phonological 
laws sometimes levelled OE. correlative formations under the same 
form. But apart from all these phenomena, there are still a few 
factors that should be taken into consideration when we have to 
explain the origin of the inducing category in question. 

In some verbs the semological contrast has originated through 
a misinterpretation of impersonal construclions. There is a cate¬ 
gory of OE. and ME. impersonal verbs which condition predications 
of dependency, t. e. the (logical) subject is described as having a 
certain influence on a person or as conditioning a certain psychical 
state. As examples: OE. ladian, intr., to be hateful to a person, *. c. 
to be the cause of a person’s aversion (with dative); Inngian , 
to cause desire or longing (with accusative); lician , intr., to be 
pleasant to a person, to be the cause of his pleasure (with dative); 
hréowan , to cause a person’s sorrow, to afllict, trouble (with dative 

or accusative), e. g. Oros. 148, 13 J)ä Cassander {wet geäscade |>uet 
hio J)ffiin folce Iflöade, . Genes. 496, Langad J)é äwuht, Adam? 
Béotv. 646 J)äm wife j^ä word wel Ucodon; Gupläc 783 Him fwet ne 
hréotced aefter hingonge. C rist, 1415, Öä mec ongon hréowan J>cet 
min hondgeweorc on féonda geweald föran sceolde. In these examples 

the object is an indirect (or a direct) one. Now inflectional le- 

vellings took place in ME., so that the nominative and the objective 

cases of nouns coincided. Therefore, as von der Gaaf 1 truly says, 

Hvhenever the third pers. sing. present of any of the verbs and 

phrases under consideration was accompanied by a notin in the 

singular , confusion was likely to arise, and was inevitable when- 

ever the noun precedcd the verb’, e. g. Rob. of Brunne, Handl. 
Synne, 3459 ]?at pore pryde, god hyt löftes; Gower Conf. Am. VI, 2414 
min herte sore longeth To wite what it wolde mene; Chauc. Cant. T., G 
239, god lyketh the requeste. Cursor M. 9618 C. Sc G., Hu sal oper 
rett of him oght. Through misinterpretation of these and similar 

sentences (dressed also in other tenses than the present), these 
verbs have become verbs of perception or of state, i. c. 'to feel 
(or have) disgust, longing, pleasure, grief’. The same interpretation 
is employed by von der Gaaf in the case of the French loan- 
words grieve, plcasc, repent , which in OF. conditioned only pre¬ 
dications of dependency, i. e. Ho cause grief, pleasure, repent’, or 
in other words ’to make grievous, satisfied, repentful’, but, which 
in ME. adopted a sense of perception or of state, i. e. Ho feel 
grief, pleasure, repent’ or Ho become grievous, satisfied, repentful’. 

1 rf. W. von der Gaaf The Transition from the Impersonal to the 
Per 8 on al Construction in ME., Heidelberg 1904, 25. 
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However, von der Ganf does not pny any attention to verbs, 
whether of OE. or ME. date, which originally only imply that the 
granimatical subject is the cause of a certain psychical state in a per¬ 
son, but which either rarely or not at all are constructed impersonally 
with it as formal subject (the logical subject being a following infini- 
tive or clause expressed or understood). But they present the same 
semological change as the impersonal verbs just mentioned, i. e. 
they adopt a sense of perception or of state, and oceasionally the 
cause of this change has been a misinterpretation of an impersonal 
construclion. Such is the case with ME. greme(n) (OE. gremian). 
Its original sense was Ho make. angry' (< OTeut. *yramo - angry)» 
i. e. ’to cause a person’s anger*. In ME. we meet with the im¬ 
personal construction (It) gremes mc, etc., which is quite na- 
turally modelled on impersonal verbs such as IgtJic(n), llhc(n), etc., 

predicated also of things (like gremian ), e. g. a 1300 in Wright 
Ltjric P. x. 36 Heo me bed go my gates, lest hire gremede. 13.. 

E. E. Allit. P. c. 42 Bot lenge where-so-euer hir lyst, lyke or greme. 

About a cenlury later we come across the intr. sense of state (or 
of perception), i. e. 'to become angry* (to feel anger), recorded 

c 1400 and c 1460, which may have developed from the imper¬ 

sonal construction. Sometimes the secondary sense is in NED. 
recorded later than the impersonal construction. Such is the case 
with ME. fere(n) (OE. fäeran ), whose primary sense is *to inspire 
with fear’, 'to make afraid’. Its impersonal form, i. e. it fears mc 
(+ an inf. or clause) is recorded between 1503 — 1813. But already 
as early as c 1400 we meet with the intr. sense of state or of 
perception, i. e. 'to be afraid, to feel fear’. In this case the intr. 
sense may very well have originated from association with other 
verbs denoting cause of a psychical state and presenting a second¬ 
ary sense of perception or of state (such as lothcfn), plese(n). etc.). 
For they all constitute a semologically clearly marked category 
whose members necessarily forrn a close associative group. The 
same explanation may be applied to the secondary sense of such 
verbs as ME. affraye(n) < AF. affraycr , OF. ejfrecr), whose prim¬ 
ary meaning 'to startle', 'to frighten' occurs since c 1314, but 
whose intr. sense 'to be afraid', 'to fear' is met with c 1440; ME. 
frete(n) (< OE. fretan ), whose trans. sense 'to distress', 'to worry' 
(fig. use of 'to gnaw’, 'consume') occurs c 1290, but whose 
intr. sense of state or of perception («. e. to vex oneself. chafe, 
worry) is met with as late as 1551. Yet their semological change 
may also be ascribed to the causative law. 

Suiulin: Pred. categ. and pred. change in KnglUh. 21 
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But if this associative theory is correct, then the associative 

influence is likely to manifest itself also in the way that verbs 

clenoting a sense of perception or of state adopt a meaning de- 

noting the cause of a psychical state (and therefore occasionally 

presenting also impersonal form). And in fact, such is actuallv 

the case. Thus, for instanee, ME. ugrise(n) (OE. ågrtsan ) origin- 

ally meaning 'to shudder', ’to feel horror’, a 1000—1498, and later 

on trans. 'to abhor, loathe’, c 1374—1468, occurred impersonally 

between 1205—a 1300 in the sense 'to cause horror’, 'to inspire with 

horror', e. g. c 1205 Lav. 13329 per vore me agrised. By particu- 

larizing the subject the impersonal eonstruction was turned into a 

transitive use, c 1314—1647 (= to inspire a person with horror) e. g. 
c 1314 Guy Wartc. 49 Nas ther non that him agros. Take further 

ME. drede(n) (< ondrädan), originally meaning 'to fcar greatly' 

(trans.). In ME. we meet with the causal (and trans.) sense 'to 

inspire with fear’. In the earliest quotation of this sense the 

eonstruction is perhaps impersonal (as is pointed out by NED.) 

viz. c 1220 Old Kent. Serm. 32 Wat dret yw folk of litle beliaue? To 

take another example of the same associative power, we find that 

late ME. abhor (< L. abhorrérc to shrink back in dread) whose 

primary sense is 'to hate utterly’, 'to loathe’ (trans.), 1444—, is in 

early NE. recorded in the causal sense ’to make one shudder, 'to 

cause horror or disgust’ (trans.), mostly used impersonally, e.g. 1541 
Elyot lmage of Hov . 7. It abhorreth me to expresse his beastly lyuyng. 

Thus we have exemplified a partieular category of verbs where 
a verb with a primary causal sense (referring to a psychical state) 
has adopted a collateral sense of state or of perception. We have 
seen that both these senses may sometimes be transitive and that 
the sense of state or of perception often (but not always) has du- 
rative tense-aspect (*. c. to be (afraid, etc.), to feel (fear, etc.)). But 
it should be noticed that the relation between the senses may be 
apprehended as implying the semological contrast between a cau- 
sative verb and its non-causal correlative. Therefore they involve 
a reinforcement of the category presenting the semological con¬ 
trast between a causal sense and its correlative intr. sense of state 
or attribution and consequently a reinforcement of its capability of 
inducing the origin of this contrast in point of other verbs. 

Another and more important reinforcement is presented by 
such French loan-words where the semological contrast in question 
is not of English, but of OF., origin. As cxamples: 
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affraye[n) (<AF. afrayer, OF. 
ts/reer, trans. and inlr.). (1) trans., 
to startlc, frighten, c 1314 — , (2) 
intr., to be afraid. to fear, c 1400. 

amende(n) (< OF. amender, 
trans. and intr.) (1) trans., to 
correct, reform, c 1220 — 1705; to 
cure, heal, c 1305 —1804, (2) intr., 
to reform oneself, 1300—; to re- 
cover from illness, 1297—1611. 

amenuse(ti) (< OF. amenuisier, 
trans. and. intr.) (1) trans., to make 
less, diminish, c 1374 — 1554, (2) 
intr., to become less, 1391 — 1481. 

apese(ti) (< OF. apeser, apai sier, 
trans. and intr.) (1) trans , to bring 
to peace, to soothe, c 1330 — (2) 
intr., to become quiet, calm, c 1440 
— 1561. 

apeyre(n) (< 0F. empeirer, em- 
pirier, trans. and intr.) (1) trans., 
to make worse, 1297—1643, (2) 
intr., to grow or become worse or 
less, 1340—1581. 

appale(n) (< OF. npal(f)ir, trans. 
and intr.) (1) trans., to cause to 
fade, to make pale, c 1386 —1616, 
(2) intr., to wax pale, to fade, etc. 
c 1315—1596. 

assuage (< OF. as(s)ottager , 
trans. and intr.) (1) trans., to soften, 
appeasc. 1330 — (2) intr., to abale, 
diminish, uf>s. 1330—. 

aatone(n) (< OF. eatoner trans. 
and intr.) (1) trans., to stun, to 


confound, obs., c. 1340— (2) intr., 
to become amazed, 1393. 

decrese(n) (< OF. descreistre 
trans. and intr.) (1) intr., to grow 
less, 1393— (2) trans, to cause 
to grow less, c 1470— 

delite ii) (< OF. deli(ier, trans, 
and intr.) (1) trans., to please highly, 
c 1300— (2) intr., to be hugely 
pleased, to take great pleasure in, 
c 1470—. 

encrese{ti) (< OF. eticreistre 
intr. and trans.) (1) intr., to become 
greater in size, amount , etc.; 13.. — 
(2) trans., to cause to wax or grow. 
to make greater in size, amount, 
etc., 13..—. 

enlarge (< OF. enlarger, *#V, 
trans. and intr.) (1) trans., to make 
larger, c 1380— (2) intr., to be¬ 
come larger, 1481 — 

fade{u) (< OF. fader , trans. 
and intr.) (1) intr., to witber, to 
decay, 13 ..— (2) trans., to weaken, 
to corrupt, taint, c 1400—1775. 

multipliehi) (< OF. multeplier , 
trans. and intr.) (1) trans., to cause 
to become much, many, or more; to 
augment tbe number, amount, or 
quantity of, a 1275— (2) intr., to 
become of great number or quant¬ 
ity, lo be increased, c 1330 —. 

pale[n) (< OP. polen, trans. 
and intr.) (1) intr., to grow pale, 
13..— (2) trans., to make pale, 
c 1374—. 


The existence of these and similar French loan-words is by Leon 
Keli.neh 1 considcred to be of paramount imporlanre for the ori- 
gination of tbe phenomenon tliat in Enslish the semological contrast 
in question is so often expressed by the same verb. He says, 'Das 
Französische, besonders das der filteron Perioden, gebraucht das- 
solbe Verbum ohnc Unterschiod der Form transitiver und 
intransitiver Bedeutung. Vergleichen wir dieso französisehen 
Verba mit den gleichbedcutenden der englischcn Spraohe, so linden 
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wir das romanisehe Element in der Oberzahl, woraus ersichtlich 
ist, dass der französische Einfluss auch in diesem Punkte von der 
grössten Bedeutung war\ We can by no means cndorse this 
opinion. True, the number of OF. loan-words presenting tbe se- 
mological contrast under consideration was in ME. fairly consi- 
derable. But we have shown that the expression of the semo- 
logical contrast by the same verb is to a considerable extent met 
with already in the OE. epoch. We have also shown that the 
same factors which at that time brought about this phenomenon 
also operated in the ME. period and to a large extent increased 
the category of OE. verbs offering the dualistic import in question. 
In fact there is no doubt that this increase was in itself (t. c. 
to without the aid of the French material) sufficient to bring 
about the late ME. or early NE. law involving that a causative 
aspect of a verb is a sufficient cause for admitting its use in a 
correlative intr. meaning. In other words, the French material 
was of a very secondary importance for the origination of the 
phenomenon in question. This view is strongly supported also by 
the fact that the OF. use of the reflexive form as an intr. or a 
passive formative, though occasionally introduced inlo ME., was never 
able to gain ground, i. e. could not displace the native tendency to ex¬ 
press a trans. and a correlative intr. sense by the same active form. 

Lastly we are confronted with the question in what measure 
the increase of the inducing category is due to the reflexive factor. 
We have previously held forth that the reflexive mode of inter¬ 
pretation should in English be confined to such cases where the 
intransitive sense oscillates towards a reflexive aspect. This implies 
that the subject should be capable of the reflexivity conditioned 
by the predicate-verb. As to the ME. examples adduced in our 
material, a reflexive mode of origin is suggested by NED. in the 
case of frety hull , and mar, all predicaled of things material. 
And yet, in the intr. sense referred to, they have never been re- 
corded in the reflexive form; nor are their subjects in this case 
capable of reflexivity. Also in point of feather , predicated of a 
bird, a reflexive mode of origin is assumed by NED. But in this 
case the reflexive form has actually been recorded in ME. (and 
about the same time as the intr. form, i. c. c 1450). In this 
case, therefore, the reflexive origin is possible. Yet we must ad- 
mit that the subject in spite of being animate, is incapable of the 
reflexivity conditioned by the verb. This implies that the reflexive 
form has here the function of an intr. or a passive formative. 
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However, we do not deny that the inducing category men- 
tioned above was reinforced by verbs whose secondary intr. sense 
of state or attribution originated in the reflexive way, but we add 
that, when so, these verbs oscillated towards a reflexive (occasionally 
a passival) sense. In dealing with cat. A. we have given some 
ME. instances of this kind, viz. bl end, convert, meddle, mell. But 
in our opinion this reinforcement was never of paramount im- 
portance for the category in question. On the contrary, the latter 
category originating in the way mentioned above must exercise 
its inducing influence also on causative verbs whose correlative 
intr. sense was predicated of subjects capable of the reflexivity 
conditioned by the primary transitive sense. When so, the se¬ 
condary meaning must oscillate between an intr., a refl., and, 
occasionally, a passive sense. Thus it is evident that since late 
ME. times it is very precarious, nay impossible, to decide as to 
whether a secondary intr. sense oscillating towards a reflexive 
aspect originated in the reflexive way or was due to the causative 
law. The omission of the reflexive pronoun is best understood, if 
we apply a causative interpretation. But this omission is also 
intelligible if we apply a reflexive mode of interpretation. For we 
then assume that at first the reflexive form was employed but that 
subsequently it was dispossessed by the active form owing to the 
salienee of an intr. sense, since the normal dress of this sense is 
the active form. But in point of the NE. period (i. e. its latest 
stage) it is tempting to assume that the active form could be 
employed directly (i. e. without an intermediate reflexive form) to 
express a reflexive sense (cf p. 259). 

Let us consider the ME. examples of a secondary intr. sense 
of state or attribution presented by our material where, however, it 
oscillates towards a passive import 

The secondary intr. construction of dry (c 1200) should evid- 
ently be explained as a new formation on the adjective dry. For 
the latter is identical with the stem of the primary transitive verb. 

The intransitive construction of mar (c 1230), rend (c 1205) 
rive (a 1300), and probably also shcnd appear in the earlier part 
of the ME. period. They may be explained as due to the exist- 
ence of intransitive verbs conjugated with to be. This implies 
here that, owing to oscillation towards an intr. sense, the passive 
form of these verbs were mistaken for an intransitive form and 
consequently employed intransitively also in simple tenses. But let us 
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assume thal in early ME. there existed no intransitives con- 
jugated witli to bc and denoting state or attribution (which is no 
doubt wrong). Even in this case it is not impossible that the 
salience of an intr. sense as revealed in the passive form, may 
have influenced the origination of the intr. construction. For 
this salience may have been so strong as to demand to be 
expressed in the form characteristic of intransitives, i e. the 
active form. But this demand would scarcely have been satisfied, 
unless there already existed a number of verbs presenting the 
semological contrast between a causative sense and ils correla- 
tive intr. meaning of state or attribution, and therefore serviceable 
as analogical pattems. Such a category was formed by verbs in- 
herited from OE. times and reinforced in ME. by denominative new 
formations. But, when so, this phenomenon is only a particular case 
of our assumption that in ME. there existed a category of verbs 
with the semological contrast in question and large enough to 
induce the origination af an equivalent contrast in other verbs. 
But, apart from the chronological gap, the divergence is that in the 
lat ler case the inducing power of the category is an actual law, 
since it is strong enough to operate in a direct way, i. e. the 
starting-point for the use of the intr. sense is not here as in the 
former case a particular verbal form [viz. the passive), but only 
the causal aspect of the primary träns, sense. However, we need 
not have recourse to the mode of explanation mentioned (which 
besides in ME. constitutes an element of the inflectional way of ori- 
gin) since in ME. times intr. conjugation with to be existed to a 
considerable extent. We have pointed out that the constant in- 
crease of the category of verbs presenting the semological contrast 
in question implied a corresponding increase in inducing power on 
the part of this category and that at the end of the ME. epoch, 
the category was large enough to induce (if need be) any causative 
verb to be employed in a correlative intr. sense. Therefore, when 
the secondary intr. sense of state or attribution belongs to late ME., 
we may aseribe its origin to the general analogical influence men¬ 
tioned. Such is the case with the intr. constructions of consumc 
(1398), distill (c 1400), dissolve (c 1420) cnhance (1494), fr et (1486), 
infect (c 1420), Yet, when the subject is capable of reflexivity, as 
is the case with several subjeets predicated by distill, dissolve , a 
reflexi ve mode of interpretation is equally possible. This involves 
that also the reflexive form could be employed, but that, owing 
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to the oscillating intr. aspect of this form, the reflexive pronoun 
was omitted. Also the intr. sense of heap, predicated of avalan- 
ehes etc., may very well be interpreted reflexively. For the agency 
does not here stand out clearly to our conseiousness and is there- 
fore easily apprehended as emanating from the subject itself. But 
since the intr. sense oscillates towards an intr. sense of motion, 
the origin of the intr. construction may be due to the fact that intr. 
verbs of motion were conjugated with to be. Lastly it is also 
possible to explain the secondary intr. construction of heap as 
a desubstantival new formation {cf. feather , ditch). 

The intr. construction of resolve is no doubt of French origin, 
since OF. resoudre was used both transitively and intransitively. 
Again, the secondary sense of anhang should be explained in the 
same way as the intr. construction of hang (cf. Cat. E.). 

We have previously pointed out that the reflexive form of 
feather occurred earlier than the intr. construction. There- 
fore the latter admits of a reflexive explanation in spite of the 
fact that the subject, though animate, is incapable of the reflexi- 
vity conditioned by the verb. Yet, we are probably entitled to 
look upon the intr. sense also as a desubstantival new formation. 
For after the ME. loss of a distinetive infinitive ending, the num- 
ber of desubstantival verbs inereased and the relation between the 
nominal and the verbal element of such verbs became more multi- 
farious than before. 1 But if so, also the secondary intr. sense of 
ditch may very Well bc explained as a denominative new forma¬ 
tion, since, here also, the sense may be apprehended as implying 
that the subject comes into co-existence with the substance involved 
in the predicate-verb. And, if so, the same explanation may be 
extended to the secondary sense of hull which denotes a loss of 
co-existence. This verb is by NED. described as ‘intr. for refT, 
though no reflexive form has been recorded. Yet we must admit 
that a reflexive interpretation is here possible, since the acting 
force bringing about the loss of co-existence is not clearly appre¬ 
hended and therefore may easily be ascribed to the subject itself, 
i. e. the subject is regarded as capable of the reflexivity condi¬ 
tioned by the verb. 

1 This is a point that should be settled by a partieular investigntiou of 
English desubstantival verbs. But if we turn to W. Bladin, Studies on De ¬ 
nominative Verbs in English, Upsala 1911, we will get only poor informa¬ 
tion as to the various semological categories presented by such verbs. 
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Concerning the NE. period, it is easy to account for the ori- 
gination of a secondary inträns, sense of state or attribution, 
whether this sense oscillates towards a passive nieaning or not. For, 
if the priinary trans. sense may be apprehended as causative, then 
we have only to refer to the semological or constructive law which 
we have established in point of late ME. and which increased in 
force during the NE. period. This law may be preliminarily said to 
involve that a verb with a primary trans. sense which may 
be^apprehended as causative, may, if need be, also be 
employed in a correlative intransitive sense denoting 
state or attribution without implying a conspicuous de- 
viation from the linguistic usage of the time. True, we 
are then concerned with a new formation. But this neologism is 
not more conspicuous than the formation of a denominative verb, 
which in English is a manifestation of a living formative principle 
of strong vitality. 

It is evident that the force of this causative law did not de- 
crease in the NE. period. For, most of the forces that led to the 
origination of this law continued to operate. Apart from the in- 
troduction of French verbs presenting the semological contrast in 
question, we should call to mind the continued existcnce of indi- 
vidual association, of denominative new formation, and of the re¬ 
flexive mode of expression. Hence it follows that the force of the 
causative law could not diminish, but must be increased in the 
NE. period' all the more because the category of verbs condi- 
tioning this law constantly increased. But, on the other hand, the 
very existence of this law must necessarily obscure the manifesta¬ 
tion of the force of the factors that contribute to its invigoration. 
These factors are no longer necessary as explanatory principles, 
and yet their operation should not be denied, though in individual 
cases it can scarcely be proved. 

As regards the reflexive faclor we have already pointed out 
that it cannot be employed as a means of explanation, unless also 
an oscillating reflexive sense is (or has been) salient. For, in 
English the reflexive form was generally speaking not turned into 
an intransitive or a passive formative. And yet, in point of a 
great number of instances adduced in our material, the secondary 
sense or construction is by NED. describcd as 'intr. for refl.’, 
which involves that also a reflexive sense has been (is) salient 
or *at least that the reflexive form has become an intransitive 
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(or passive) formative. The description mentioned is by NED. 
employed in tlie case of verbs such as accumulate (predicated of 
Tvealth’, ’mud’), Anglicizc (predicated of 'America’), attack (pre¬ 
dicated of ’loss’), break (predicated of'glass’, 1175), clarify (of 
a liquid, understanding), complicate (of effects), corrode (of minds, 
silver), corruyate (of elastic material), crush (of a machine, 
hailstones), cure (of grief), disarray, disorder (of a 'batayle'), 
discourage (of ’the poor Church’), disjoint (of The frame of 
things', 'cottages', 'the great schcme of things’), digest (of food), 
cvolve (of a tree), feather (of a bird), film (of eyebrovvs, eyes), 
fr et (of bows, metals, etc.), heap deseribed as ’intr. for refl. 
or pass.’ (of avalanches and fig. of harm, hatred), hull (of wheat, 
c 1430), loteer (of persons, = to come [be brought] down in rank, 
station or estimation), mar (of limbs, wits, thing, etc., c 1230—), 
mineralize (of a mind), patch (of a face), people (of the world, a 
place), pile, deseribed as 'refl. or pass.’ (of leaves, ice, money). 
Now, it is often most precarious to decide as to when a subject 
should be considered as capable of the reflexivity conditioned by 
the predicate-verb, i. e. when an oscillating reflexive sense is 
salient. Therefore we readily admit that in some of the instances 
mentioned above, NED. may be justified in employing the descrip¬ 
tion ’intr. for refl.’ especially if this refers to the signification of 
the verb, e. g. accumulate, pile, Anglicizc , attack , cvolve, perhaps 
also clarify (of a liquid). In other words it is here perhaps pos- 
sible to distinguish a reflexive sense and if so the possibility of 
a reflexive origin should be adrnitted, though it is more likely that 
the causative law has been the sole operating faetor. But in 
the majority of cases the description 'intr. for refl.’ is not justified. 
Such is for instance the case witli break (predicated of glass), 
corrode (of minds, silver), crush (of a machine, hailstones), cure 
(of grief), digest (of food), discourage (of Church), fret (of a bow, 
metals, etc.), mar (of limbs, wits, etc.), mineralize (of a mind), 
patch (of a face), etc. The subjeets are here incapable of the 
reflexivity conditioned by the transitive verbs. Therefore, in the 
case of these verbs, a reflexive origin would imply that the re¬ 
flexive form had also the pure funetion of an intransitive (or a 
passive) formative. We do not deny the occasional occurrence of 
such instances in English. As examplcs in point may perhaps be 
considered feather and beautify, though predicated of animate 
things, viz. c 1450 Bk. llawkyng in Rel. Ant. I, 298 Thou seist hym 
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[your young hawk] hym begyn to feder. 1593 Smaks. Lncr. 404 Each 
in her sleep themselves so beautify . . Other and better examples are: 
1665 Sm T. Herbeut Trav. 127 Sheraz then probably derives it self 
from Slierab. H. Rider Haggard Allan Quatermain ch. xviii, p. 139, 
but when tlie tale began to shape itself so aptly to his own case . . . 
H. Rider Haggard She I 229 (Tauchn.). The curlain agitated itself 
a little. B. & C. B. Fry A Mother’s Son ch. XX p. 134. But such 
work is not likely to find itself , is it? Chesterton The man tcho tcas 
Thursday (Tauchn.) 286. At last, however, the thick crowd began to 
thin itself. But we do deny that such instances are common. On 

the contrary, they are rare exceptions. Therefore, if we want to 

employ a reflexive mode of explanation also in cases where the 

reflexive form would imply the function of an intr. (or a passive) 

formative, then this form must at least have been recorded in 

point of these instances. Such is the case with offer predicated 

of occasion, circumstances, etc., c. g. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
44 Sundrie circumstances which offered ihem selces to my judgement. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 631 Th’ Occasion offers , and the Youth 
complies. But such is not the case with thosc instances of our 

material whose intr. function is described bv NED. as 'intr. for 

% 

refl.’, though this involves a purely intr. (or passive) function of 
the reflexive form. Therefore the causative mode of interpretation 
should here undoubtedly be adopted. In faet, it is the existence 
of the causative law that has prevented the origination of the 
purely intr. or passive function of the reflexive form. 

The particular strength of the causative principle is easily 
realized if we examine the NE. vocabulary. It will then turn out 
that the instances illustrating the origination of a secondary and 
correlative intr. sense of state or attribution enormously out- 
number those of the preceding periods. This is also intimaled by 
our material which is confined to such cases only where also a 
collateral passive sense is salient. The force of the causative 
principle is especially manifest in the case of verbs in -fy. Apart 
from such intr. formations as speechify y nrgufy y etc., the main 
function of this suffix (< Fr. verbs in -fier < Lat. - fieäre < adjs. 
in -fic-us + -are) is that of a transitive formative and its sense is in 
faet 'to make’, even when the verb is intr., e. g. speechify = 
’to make speeches’. However, owing to the causative law, the 
transitive function charactcristic of the suffix is to a great extent 
broken down. For many of the primary trans. verbs with this 
suffix, whether English new formations or loan-words, have adopted 
a correlative intr. sense and sometimes the intr. sense of state 
or attribution is even the primary one. As examples: 
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acetify (< L. acél-nm vinegar 
+ fy make) 1) intr., to become 
sour, a 1804, 2) trans., to make 
sour, etc. 1872. 

alkali fy (< alkali + fy) 1) 
trans., to make alkaliue, 1831 — 
2) intr., to become alkaline. 

atnplify (< F. amplifier , trans , 
to enlarge) 1) Note the trans. sense, 
to enlarge or extend in space or 
capacity, obs., 1432 —1636, 2)intr., 
to become larger. obs. rare. 1593. 
beautify (< beauty , sb + fy) 

1) trans., to render beautiful, 1526 — 

2) intr., to grow beautiful, 1711. 

brulify (< L. bruti - (comb. 
form) brute + fy) 1) trans., to 
render brute-like, 1668— 2) intr., 
to become brute-like, 1794. 

calcify (< L. calr[i)- lime + fy) 

1) intr., to become calcified, 1836— 

2) trans., to convert into lime, 1854. 

y osi fy (< gas , sb. + i fy) 1) 
trans., to render gaslike, 1828 — 
2) intr., to become gaseous, 1881. 

gipsify (< gypsy 4 fy) 1) trans., 
to make gipsylike, 1623— 2) intr., 
rare , to become a gipsy, 1873. 

intensify (< L. intensus, a. 4 
fy) 1) trans., to render intense, etc. 


1817 — 2) intr., to become (more) 
intense, 1853 — 

languefy, obs., rare (formed 
to represent L. lanyav.facere) 1) 
trans., to make faint or languid, 
1607, 2) intr., to become faint or 
languid, a 1734. 

lapidify (< F. lapidifier or med. 
L. lapidificäre) 1) intr., to become 
stone, obs., 1637, 2) trans., to make 
or tum into stone, 1816—. 

magni fy (< L. tnagniflcäre, 
partly through F. magnifler) 1) Note 
the trans. sense, to make greater 
in size, importance, etc. Now rare , 
1382 - 2) intr., to become greater, 
nonce-use , 1814. 

molli fy (< Fr. molli fler 1) trans., 
to render soft or supple. Now rare, 
1426— 2) intr., to become soft or 
tender, obs. 1528. 

ossify (f. L. os, ossi - bone 4 
fy) 1) intr., to become or tum into 
bone, 17)3— 2) trans., to convert 
into bone. to härden, (chiefly in 
passive \ 1721 — 

pacify (< F. pacifier , OF. pare- 
fler) 1) trans., to calm, (juiet, 
c 1460— 2) intr., to become peace- 
ful, calm down, 1509 —. 


In our material we have already adduced verbs in -(i)fy witli 
a secondary intr. sense oscillating towards a passival aspcct, vis. 
are fy , ca le fy, clarify , f orti fy , Fnnchify, mor t -i fy , pctrify. 

The strongth of the causative law is not particularly mani- 
fested in point of the verbal suffix -izc. And yet many primary 
transitivc verbs den ved witli this suffix have adopted a correlative 
intr. sense of state or attribution. In our material we have given 
several instances of this semological cliangc provided it also im- 
plied an oscillating passive import, ris. Americanizv, Anylicizc , 
immortalize, liberalize, mincralizc, j)uherizc. It would be easy to 
inerease tliis number by adducing examples wbere the secondary 
intr. sense does not oscillate towards a passive aspect. It 
sbould be noticed tbat the secondary intr. sense of verbs in -izr 
neetl not be duo tu the causative law. F'or the suffix, ultiinately of 
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Greek origin, has also the function of forming intr. verbs (on per¬ 
sonal names or personal appellatives) presenting the intr. Greek 
sense ’to act like or in accordance with’. As examples: 


Calvinize (< Calvin) 1) intr., 
lo follow Calvin, to teach Calvinism, 
1659— 2) Irans., to imbue with 
Calvinism, 1862 — 

Catholicize (< Catholic , a. & 
sb.) 1) intr., to behave as, to be- 
come, a Catholic, 1611— 2) trans., 
to make catholic or Catholic, 1629— 
foreignize, obs. (< foreiqn , a. 
or sb.) intr., to take after foreign 
types (= to act like a foreigner), to 
grow or become foreign, a 1661 — 
2) trans., to render foreign, to give 
a foreign air to, 1832—. 


Italianize (< Italian, sb. & a., 
cf. F. ltalianiser ) 1) intr., to prac- 
tise Italian habits or fasbions (= to 
act like an Italian), to become 
Italian (in character, tastes, etc.), 
1611— 2) trans., to make Italian 
in character or style, 1673 — . 

paganize (< pagan sb. & a. or 
perh. from F. paganiser or med. L. 
pägänizäre 1) intr., to become pagan, 
to act as a pagan, 1641— 2) trans., 
to make pagan, 1615 — . 

panderize, obs. (< pandet' , sb.), 
intr., to act as a pander. 


The intr. sense ’to act like or in accordance with’ implies 
a sense of activity. But this signification often oscillates towards 
an intr. sense of state or attribufion with inchoalive lense-aspect, 
i. c. ’to become the thing expressed by the der i va tion’. Thus the 
intr. sense of Catholicize , i. e. ’to behave as a Catholic’ is equi- 
valent to the sense ’to become a Catholic’; the intr. sense of 


Italianize , i. e. ’to praetise Italian habits or fashions’ (- to act 
like an Italian) is synonymous with ’to become Italian’; the intr. 
sense of paganize , i. e. ’to act as a pagan’ oscillates towards 
’to become a pagan’, etc. Therefore the secondary non-trans. sense 
of Americanize and Anglicize may be explained as manifestations 


of the fertility of the suffix -ize in ils intr. function ’to act like or 


in accordance with’ rather tlian as specimens of the force of the 


causative law. It is evident that this intr. function of the suffix 


might easily be extended to such cases as imply only an intr. 
sense of state or attribution which did not oscillate towards an 


intr. sense of activity. As examples: fossilize (< fossil, sb.) 1) 
trans., to tum or change into a fossil, 1794— 2) intr., to become 
or be changed into, a fossil, 1828 — ; bastardize (< bastard, sb.) 
1) trans., to deelare or stigmatize as, a bastard, 1611—, to make 
degenerate, 1587— 2) intr., to become degenerate, deteriorate. 
We are perhaps entitled to assume this functional extension. But, 
if so, it follows that the causative law is superfluous to explain 
all those cases where a primary trans. verb in -ize has adopted 
a correlative intr. sense ot state and attribution. But, on the other 
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liand, it also follows that this intr. function of the suffix has 
strengthened the causative law. 

Let us consider the denominative verbal suffix -cn from the 
point of view of the force of the causative law. This suffix for- 
ming verbs on adjectival and sometimes on substantival slems, 
originated in the ME. epoeh. At first the denominative di-verbs 
occurred only as collateral forms of other denominatives. But in 
late ME. and early NE. the fertility of the suffix increased con- 
siderably. This must be due to the fact that it served a func- 
tional purpose. The suffix was meant to be either a denominative 
formative in general or else a transitive formative. The former 
alternative is a priori by no means impossible. For, though the 
preponderant sense of the denominative en-verbs is transitive, it 
should be remembered that our way of thinking or our manner 
of splitting up a total representation (= Gesammtvorstellung, Wundt) 
into a sentence inore favours the transitive construction than the 
intransitive one. In other words, the transitive sense is a notion 
of greater frequency than the intransitive signification. But, on the 
other hand, this very fact must make the termination -cn tend to 
become a transitive formative. But, if so, this functional tendeney 
must ho counteracted by the causative law. And in fact, a great num- 
ber of the NE. cn -verbs show a secondary intr. sense. As examples: 


cheapen (< cheap , a. or cheap, 
vb.) 1) Irans , lo make cheap, lig., 
lo lower in estimation, 1054— ti) 
intr., to become elieap, 1S05 — 
Coarxen (.• roarxc, a.) 1) Irans., 
lo make coarse, 1805— 2) intr., 
to become coarse, 1880— 

deaden ( < drad , a. or dead , 
vb, intr. Irans.) 1) intr.. to be¬ 
come dead, 17-5— ti) trans . esp. 
fig , to dcprive of vitality, force; to 
hcniimh. etc.. 1084 — 

der pen (< deep , a. oi drep , 
vb. Irans. & intr.) 1) trans., to 
make deep(er), 1005— ti) intr., 
to become deep(er), 1003 -- 

futlrn (< fat, a. or fat vb. 
intr. & trans.) 1) trans. to make 
fat or piiunp, 155*2 - 2) intr.. to 

become fat, 1038 - 


fiatten (< flat, a. or flat vb. 
trans.. 1013 - , intr. 1070) 1) trans., 
to make flat or dnll, etc. 1030— 2) 
intr., to become flat, insipid, 1002 — 
greaten (< great, a. or pos- 
sibly from great, vb. intr. «fc trans. 
OE. — 1005) 1) trans., to render 

great(er) in si/.e or amount, 1020 — 
2) intr., to become greal^er), a 1710 
hoarten (< hoarse, a.) 1) trans.. 
to make hoarse, 1748— 2) intr, 
to become boarse. 1708 — 

»mitten t < rnoitt, a. or moi*t 
vb., trans., 1377 — ) 1) trans,, to 
make or render moist. 1580 — , 2) 
intr., to become moist, 1850 • ; 

lengtlim ( < length , sb., or 
length . vb. trans., a i 300— 1022, 
intr., 1401, 1870) 1) trans.. to 

make longer, 1500- 20— 2) intr., 
to become longer, 1005 — 
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We may even meet with NE. en-verbs where the intr. sense 


is the primary one. As examples: 

broaden (< broad, a.) 1) intr., 
to become broad(er), 1727— 2) 
trans., to make broad(er), 1792— 
fresken (< fresk, a. or fresk 
vb., trans., a 1360—, intr., 1599—) 

1) intr., (of wind), to become fresh, 
1697— 2) trans., to make fresh, 
1749— 

largen (< large, a.) 1) intr., 
to grow large(r), 1844— 2) trans., 
lo make large(r), 1869— 


laten (< late , a.) 1) intr., to 
grow late, 1886— 2) trans., to 
make late 1889— 

madden (< mad , a. or mad, 
vb. intr., a 1366—, trans., 1399 —) 

1) intr., to become mad, 1735—, 

2) trans., to make mad, 1822 — 

oiden ( < old, a) 1) intr., lo 
grow old(er), 1827—, 2) trans., to 
make old(er), 1850. 


Moreover, there are several instances of NE. en-verbs where 
the chronological gap between the primary transitive and the 
secondary intr. sense is so slight that the latter may be looked 
upon as having been formed independently of the former. As 
examples: 


biggen , obs. ecc. dial. (< big, 
a.) 1) trans., to make big, to in* 
crease, 1643 — 2) intr. to become 
big, to increase, 1649 — 

densen, rare (< dense, a.) trans. 
or intr., to make or become dense, 
1884 — 


heighten (< ketgkt, sb.or keight, 
vb., trans,, 1515—, intr., 1528—) 

1) trans., to make high(er), 1523 — 

2) intr., to become high(er), 1567 — 

redden (< red, a.) 1) trans., 
to make red, 1611— 2) intr., to 
grow or become red, c 1648— 


Thus we have stated that even in the NE. period denomina- 
tive en-verbs may often be apprehended as collateral forms of 
corresponding denominatives destitute of the suffix -en (ef. above) 
and that the intr. sense of the en-verbs is often the primary one 
or practically contemporary with the correlative trans. sense. In 
view of these facls it is more advisable to look upon the verbal 
en-suffix as a formative of denominative verbs in general than to 
regard it as a particular trans. formative. Hence it follows that 
the secondary intr. sense of the NE. en-verbs may be apprehended 
not only as manifestations of the force of the causative principle, 
but — if we so will — as independent new formations on the 
nominal basis. 


We have previously shown that in the case of our instances 
from the NE. period, the relation between the primary trans. sense 
and the secondary intr. meaning is — apart from fcel — the one 
between a causative verb and its intr. correlative. In this case, 
therefore, the causative law is always applieablo as a means of 
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interpretation of the genesis of the secondary intr. sense. We 
have already admitted the existence of other factors which may 
in NE. bring about this sense, and we have discussed the röle 
the refl. mode of origin may have played in point of our material. 
We want here to illustrate that also individual association, deno- 
minative new formation, or even an absolute use of the primary 
träns, sense may sometimes be employed as means of interpretation. 
It is evident that individual association due to semological affinity 
must have taken place between verbs such as fdl and replenish , 
bleach and blanch, crnsh and crash, heap and accumulate (pile), 
change and invert , join and knit. For, as the first members of 
these word-pairs occurred earlier than the second members, 
the former must inevitably exercise an inducing influence on the 
latter. This involves here that the contrast between a trans. sense 
and its intr. correlative presented by the former has induced the 
origination of the same contrast in the case of the latter. Verbs 
such as disorder, fur , gravel , dwarf, film, nettle , patch, peoplc 
are of desubstantival origin. But as their secondary intr. sense 
does not contrast with the semological import that in NE. may 
be represented by desubstantival new formations, we are no doubt 
entitled to consider this sense as such a formation. 

The secondary intr. construction of retard , i. e. ’to be de- 

layed', ’to come, appear, or happen later', is of English origin and 

is not met with in the French prototype. We should apply the 

causative mode of interpretation to examples of the following type: 

164G Putrefaction . . shall retard or accelerate according to the subject 
and season of the year. When the intr. sense is predicated of 

persons, the same explanation may be employed, but it is also 

possible to consider this function as an absolute use of the trans. 

sense (i. e. a grammatical object has been omitted), c. g. 1807 
Should they (= persons) not retard morc than 20 days. 

In the case of our NE. material the verb feel was the only 
instance where the primary trans. sense did not stand out as 
causative. Therefore the genesis of the secondary non-trans. sense 
may be expected to require a particular explanation. In Essay I 
(p. 59) we have explained the secondary intr. construction of this 
verb as due to associative influence from look , sound , taste and 
smcll , all of which like the intr. sense of feel may denote 'to pro¬ 
duce a certain impression on a specified sense’. This explana¬ 
tion presupposes that the intr. sense of feel is later than some 
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of thcse intr. meanings of sense-impression. We are able to 

state that at least look had acquired such a meaning as early 

as a 1300, t. e. ’to have a certain look or appearance’. This 

sense developed quite naturally from the primary sense ‘to di- 

rect one’s eyes (on a thing) + a complement indicating a certain 

feeling or expression of eountenance. Thus, in the following quota- 

tion the verb look may be interpreted in both ways, i. c. ‘to di- 

rect one’s eyes’ (abs. use) and ’to have a certain appearance': 

a 1300 XV Signa 56 in E. E P. 9 Hi sal . . lok as bestis {)at cun 
no witte. The verb sound had in ME. the trans. sense ‘to cause 

to produce sounds' (c. g. a 1300 King Horn) as well as the intr. 
sense Ho produce sounds’, both of which are met with in the 
OF. prototype (cf. Godefroy, Dic., Complement), and involve the 
semological contrast between a causative import and its intr. cor- 
relative. The intr. sense implies ’to produce a certain impression 
on the sense of hearing' in combinations such as ’to sound like 
a bell’, etc. The verb smell is not recorded until c 1225 (Ancr. 
Riwle), though of native origin. The intr. meaning of sense-im¬ 
pression, i. e. 'to have a certain smell’, is most probably of ME. 
date. This no doubt secondary sense may be explained as a de- 
substantival new formation on ME. smcl sb., recorded c 1225 
(Ancr. Riwle). Again, the verb tnste introduced into ME. from 
OF. tasier adopted the secondary sense of sense-impression (= to 
have a certain taste) about 1552, i. c. scarcely earlier tlian the 
secondary sense of the verb fcel (1581). In OF. this sense is not 
met with. Its appearance in English is no doubt due to associative 
influence from look , sound , and smell, but it may also like the 
intr. sense of smell be explained as a desubstantival new forma¬ 
tion (the sb. taste being recorded as early as c 1380). Thus we 
can safely stick to our explanation in point of the intr. sense of 
feeh Again, the sb. fecl in the sense ’a feeling or sensation', 'the 
kind of tactual or vague organic sensation produced by a material 
object’, has not been recorded earlier tlian the 18th century. 

If wc examine taste and fcel as to their intr. function of 

sense-impression we can state a certain semological discrepancy. 

In the case of taste we may trace the oscillating sense ’to tum 

out in a specified manner when tasted’, i. e. the sense character- 

istic of the 'turn out’-class of cat. F, c. g. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 66. 
Blacke as soote and tasting not much unlike it. Mod. The milk has 
begun to turn, it tastes rather sour. It is the vitality of the corre- 

sponding trans. sense that britigs about the salience of this import. 

But note that this Irans, meaning implies 'to try the taste of and 
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not ’to experience the taste of’, a sense of rare oceurrence 1 (whose 

existence was erroneously denied in Essay I 59). Also in the case 

of feel we may distinguish the same oscillating sense, i. e. ’to turn 

out in a specified way when felt' and the corresponding tians. 

sense is then ’to try the feel of’ e. g. 1581 The hande . . feeling to 
bee rough. 1665 The substance of it feels . . exactly like a very fine 
piece . . of Ghamois leather. But the divergence is that the trans. sense 

correlative to the non-trans. sense of feel may sometimes be ’to 

experience the feel of. When so, the intr. construction does not 

oscillate towards the Turn-out’ class, but to the elementary passive 

sense, e. g. 1768 The weather was extremely cold and felt particularly 

so to us. We should admit, however, that the two examples of 

feel quoted above, admit also of the latter interpretation, which 

increases the salience of their passive sense as compared with 

that presented by the intr. function of taste. When the intr. 

function of taste and feel oscillates towards the import ’to turn 

out in a specified way when being the object of a specified action’, 

we may ask whether this function should be explained in the same 

way as the verbs of the ’turn-out’ class of cat. F. We do not 

hesitate to answer in the negative. For this class has developed 

from the admit-class (cf. cat. F), but taste and feel have never 

been recorded with the sense ’to admit of being felt or tasted’. 

Therefore, the genesis of their secondary intr. function should be 

interpreted in the way already mentioned. 

1 As example: 1535 Coverdai.e 2 Sam. xix, 35 This daye am 1 foure 
score yeare olde. How shulde 1 . . taist what I eate or drynke? 


Sumtrn: Pred. categ. and pred. cbange in Englislt. 
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Salience 
of an intr. 
sense. 


C. Predlcatlons of direct object or of action or perceptlon. 

The semological ehange presented by the transitive verbs of 
this category consists in the adoption of a secondary non-transitive 
import oscillating between a passive sense and an intransitive 
sense of action or perception. 

As in all our deseriptive categories, so here, too, the salience 
of the intransitive sense is principally due to the influence of the 
active form. But \ve repeat our opinion that the more distinclly 
the transitive sense appears as causative, the more readily does 
the intransitive meaning originate. It is also evident that the 
more frequently the inträns, construction is employed, the more 
prominent appears the intransitive meaning and the less conspic- 
uous becomes a collateral passive sense. 

The nature of the activity involved in the intransitive sense 
of action is generally of physical description. This physical 
action involves, as a rule, passive motion generally combined 
with particular connotations. Here belong bleed, predicated of 
blood, break aivay, predicated of snow, clap, predicated of a jaw, 
door, or lid (of the eye), coach, predicated of persons, drain , pre¬ 
dicated of a liquid, draw, predicated of water, drive , predicated of 
persons, ships, vehicles, clouds, exhaust, predicated of steam, filter, 
filtrate, percolate, predicated of liquids, hoist , predicated of per¬ 
sons, yard, wain (and, metaphorically, of hosannas), let, predi¬ 
cated of blood, lift, predicated of persons or inanimate things. 
ovcrthrow, predicated of animate or inanimate things, pay out, 
predicated of a ship (including persons on board), peel o/f, predi¬ 
cated of skin or bark, pitch, predicated of animate or inanimate 
things, reflect, predicated of rays, beams, rock, predicated of per¬ 
sons, sift, predicated of snow or dust. 

Such verbs as break , predicated of mists, disperse , predicated 
of drops, and dissipate , predicated of shelves of sand, involve 
motion in various directions. This may also be the case with 
drive when predicated of clouds or mists. Again, the verbs con- 
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centrate , concenter, and focus when predicated of things material 
such as beams or, figuratively, of things immaterial such as 
thoughts, life, powers, and attention, involve the very reverse 
mode of motion. For here the several elements implied in the 
subject converge to the same point. As to the verb lodge the 
intr. sense involves cessation of passive motion and the same 
may be the case with draw ( up ), predicated of a vehicle (= stop). 

In our material there are some instances of a secondary in- 
transitive sense of activity implying active motion, though of a 
fairly elementary nature. But in several cases it is then also pos- 
sible to apprehend the motion as passive. Examples in point are 
dock , pay off (yet passive motion in our examples), pull, push, 
steer , all predicated of ships or boats. The idea of active motion 
beeomes salient, if in the notion of a ship the crew is included; 
otherwise the motion stands out as passive. Active motion is also 
involvcd in the secondary intransitive sense of the verb mesh , 
predicated of animate bodies, t. e. ’to go in the meshes of a net.' 

In several cases the activity is other than active or passive 
motion or at any rate of such a kind as involves indefinite motion 
combined with other connotations equally or even more pro¬ 
minent. Such is the case with lade, unload , and careen , when 
predicated of ships. The salience of the intr, sense presupposes 
here that in the notion of a ship the crew is included. Such is 
also the case with catch, predicated of a foot. Other examples 
are distniss, predicated of a school, and adjourn, predicated of a 
council, prorogue predicated of Parliament. For these latter verbs 
imply 'to cease working and to depart’. Moreover, we may adduce 
the verb illumine, when predicated of a town, i. e. ’to set out illumi* 
nations', and the verbs heat and ruff, when predicated of a drum, 
or the verbs play and blotv, when predicated of a musical instru¬ 
ment. Here belong also verbs implying explosion, e. g . fre, 
discharge, play off, blow up. The verb kcep (doicn), predicated 
of the wind, implies temporary inactivity. 

The activity may also be of a non-pliysical nature in as 
much as it is performed by our senses or our intellect. In the 
former case the activity is always of a passive nature, i. e. it in¬ 
volves merely perception by our senses. As examples presented by 
our material we can adduce the verbs pine and pain whose se¬ 
condary intr. sense is equivalent to ’suffer\ In the latter case the 
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activity is of an active nature and may be exemplified by coach 
(= study), lere, heat (of brain). 

Lastly, the secondary inträns, sense of the verb let 'to hinder’ 
is equivalent to the import ’to cease’ and may therefore be de- 
seribed as a verb only implying tense-aspect and therefore gener- 
ally requiring a verb of activity as complement. 

Verbal senses sometimes imply connotations which rnake them 
oscillate between different predicational aspects. This is the case 
with several verbs of the present category. Thus the intr. sense 
of the verbs concenter, concentrate , focus oscillates towards a 
sense of attribution since the import need not imply motion on 
the part of the subject, but only the result of motion, i. e. ’to 
come together into a centre or focus*. We may also say that the 
intr. sense of catch (e. g. 1875 The scythe end caught in the rigging) 
oscillates towards a sense of attribution, since it may imply to be- 
come entangled or fixed in a thing’. The same is true of he- 
verb mesh, which may involve ‘to become entangled in the met 
slies (of a net)’. The secondary intr. sense of dock may oscillate 
between the sense of activity *to go into dock* and the sense of 
attribution *to come into dock*. Moreover, sucli verbs as fire, 
discharge, play off, blotv up , involving explosion, imply not only 
irregular, passive motion, but also such connotations as tend to 
make the meaning appear as a sense of state (since loss of phy- 
sical integrity is involved), or else as a sense of existence (imp¬ 
lying loss of a previous mode of existence). In the case of peel, 
predicated of 'bark*, 'skin’, we cannot trace a sense of attribution 
involving loss of co-existence with a thing. True. such a sense is 
salient in the verb hull predicated of wheat’ (cat. B). But in 
point of pcel the subject (i. e. 'bark' or 'skin') implies the acces- 
sory, and not (as in the case of hull) the principal, member of 
the things co-existing. Now, when the accessory member is pre¬ 
dicated by a verb implying co-existence, it is not apprehended 
as losing co-existence with the principal member, but only as per- 
forming the passive activity generally involved in the loss of co- 
existence, e. g. 'the bark peeled* = fell awav, dropped (= a pred. 
of activity). But the case is the reverse when the principal mem¬ 
ber is predicated by such a verb, e. g. 'the tree peeled’ = lost its 
bark (= a predication of attribution). 

As to the verb hrenk. predicated of a session or a convoca- 
tion, the nature of the subject is such that the intr. sense may 
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involve either a sense of existence or a sense of aclion. The 

former is the case, if the work in vol ved in the notion of the sub- 

ject is predominant, i. e. ’to cease existing (for the time being)’. 

The latter is the case, if the idea of the persons implied in the 

notion of the subject preponderates, i. e. ’to cease working and 

separate'. The same reasoning is applicable to dismiss when 

predicated of a national assembly or to prorogue when predicated 

of Parliament. But in these cases vve presuppose that these sub- 

jects may also involve another notion, i. e. the work performed 

by them. The intr. sense of break, when predicated of mist, or 

of dissipate, when predicated of shelves of sand, involves an oscil- 

lation towards a sense of existence. For there is an oscillation 

between the idea of motion in different directions and the idea 

of the result of this motion which involves loss of existence. On 

the other hand, in the following example the intr. sense of the 

synonymous verb disperse implies only a sense of action, which 

shows that the import of the verb and consequently ils predica- 

tional aspect is also dependent on the nature of the subject: 1665 
Then [Ruperfs drops] dispersed every way so violently, that some pierc- 
ed my skin. 

In our material we ha ve recorded a couple of verbs where, 

owing to the nature of the subject, the secondary non-trans. sense 

may be interpreted as eonditioning either a praed. instrumenti or 

a praed. objecti. This fact implies that in the corresponding noti- 

converted construction the adjunct (corresponding to the gramnia- 

tical subject of the converted sentence) may either be a direct 

object or else an instrumental adjunct. But the fact mentioned 

does not involve a change in the nature of the collateral intr. sense 

but probably an increased salience of the latter. These two verbs 

are blow and play, when predicated of a musical instrument. In 

the case of the former verb the instrument may already in OE. 

constitute an instrumental adjunct or a direct object, e. g. IIml. 
Th. ii. 212, 29 (B.-T. Supplem.) Swiölice bléowan seofon säcerdas mid 
sylfrenum b^mum. Nar. 13. 4 (Supplem.) bléow man mbie by man. 
LL. Th. i. 42, 24 (B.-T. Supplem.) Hé näwÖer ne hryme, ne hé horn 
ne bläwe. The instrumental construction is met vi th also in laler 

English, e. g. Bible, Judy, vii, 18 I blow with a trumpet. In the case 

of play the niusical instrument appears only as an instrumental 

adjunct until the 18 th c., but after that time it appears also as a 

direct object, and therefore, when it is then predicated by the verb 

play, the sentence assumes on ambiguous predicational aspect. 
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The relation The semologieal relation between the secondary intr. sense 

tram. and anf l the primary trans. meaning is also in the verbs of the pre- 
intr. semes, sent category mostly the one between a causative verb and its 

intr. correlative. The causative aspect is generally distinctly sa- 
lient if the correlative intransitive sense implies passive motion. 
The primary transitive sense may then be described as denoting 
’to cause to perform the passive motion in question', or ’to cause 
to stop (= cessation of motion)’, e. g. blecd , break away, clap, 
drain , draw (of water), 1 drive , exhaust, filter, filtrate , percolatc, 
heave, hoist, let, lift, pay out or off (i. c. to cause a ship to fall to 
leeward) pitch, overthrow, reflect, rock, sift , stcer, break (of clouds', 
disperse , dissipate , drive (of clouds), concentrate, concenter , focus , 
lodge; pull up , draw up (a vehicle = cause to stop). 

Also the primary transitive sense of the verbs whose second¬ 
ary intr. sense implies active motion or other physical activity, 
may often be apprehended as causal, viz. dock, to take or bring 
into dock, adjourn , dismiss, proroguc, break, all predicated of an 
assembly or a session (i. e. ’to cause to cease working and to 
depart'), heat and ruff predicated of a drum (t. e. ’to cause to 
sound’), heat (of a brain) play and blow predicated of a musical 
instrument, fre, discharge, play off ’, blow up, all involving explosion 
(i. e . ’to cause to explode, go ofT, etc.), keep down (i. e. to cause 
to be inactive). A causative aspect may also be distinguished in 
verbs whose secondary intr. sense implies non-physit a al activity, viz. 
pine and pain (i. e. 'to cause to suffer), bcat predicated of a brain 
(/. c. ’to cause to work’). 

In our material there are several verbs where the primary 
trans. sense eannot easily be apprehended as the causal of the 
secondary intr. meaning. Examples in point are coach and drive 
(when the object is personal), lade , unload , pay off (a erew) 
carven, mesh , perhaps also 4 illumine. It is scarcely possible to 
trace a causative sense in calch or in the semologically allied verbs 
lere and coach , both meaning 'to instruet’. But in the case of pull, 
push, and row predicated of boats, it is not entirely impossible to 
trace a causal sense’ (i. e. 'to cause to move on’). The same is true 
of /et, to hinder (i. c. to cause to desist from), but scarcely of peel 
off ’ (to remove the peel of) unless the subject is non-personal 


Salience of a The salience of a collateral passive meaning in secondary 

^it^proxb- * n * 1 ' cons l r,lc I'ons is in the present category dependent on the 
mate oriyin. same faetors as in point of cats. A. and B. Tlius here also it is 
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the context and the vitality of the primary trans. meaning ihat 
principally condition this salience. In the second place it is the 
semological structure of the trans. sense itself that favours or 
counteracts the appearance of the passive nieaning. For — as 
already pointed out — the more distinctly the primary trans. 
sense stands out as causative, the less readily does a correlative 
intr. construction assume a passive import and vice verså. But 
this truism does by no means imply that, if the trans. sense has 
a parlicularly prominent eausal aspect, it is impossible for a corre¬ 
lative intr. construction to oscillate towards a passive import. For 
this impediment may be counteracted by the context and a parti- 
cular vitality of the trans. meaning as compared with the second- 
ary non-trans. sense. On the other hand it would be wrong to 
maintain that whenever the primary trans. sense is non-causal, 
the correlative intr. construction has always (at least origi- 
nally) a particularly salient passive import. For this is not so, 
if the intr. construction may lie apprehended as an absolute use 
of the trans. sense, e. g., drive (of a person), cutch, or when it 
may be interpreted as a denominative new formation, e. g. coach. 
It is evident that in lapse of time a secondary intr. construction 
may easily lose its passive aspect. Thus in the case of drive when 
predicated of a carriage or a person (in a carriage) the intr. con¬ 
struction is now so oft-occurring that it has probably lost its ori- 
naliogoscillating passive sense. 

The salience of the passive sense seems to be counteracted if 
the predication conditioned by the intr. construction oscillates towards 
a predication of instrumental adjunct, which implies that in the corre- 
sponding trans. constr. the direct object oscillates towards an instru¬ 
mental adjunct, e. g. bloiv, plag (a musical instrument). For pre- 
dications of the latter kind are mostly dressed in the active form. 

When the trans. sense appears as the eausal of the correlative 
intransitive sense, it is the existence or non-existence of an agen- 
tial element that constitutes the difference between the passive 
and the intr. sense that oscillate in the secondary intransitive 
construction. For these senses involve then 'to be brought to 
perform a specified action’ and ’to perform a specified action’. 
But when the trans. sense does not appear as eausal, then the 
intr. meaning does not constitute an element of it, and the 
discrepancy between the trans. and the intr. sense is here larger. 
e. g. coach, trans., to cönvey in a coach, intr., to ride in a coach; 
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illumine to light up a town by means of illuminations, inlr. (of a 
town as the subject) to set out illuminations. 

The passive sense may be salient whether an agency has been 
morphologically expressed or not. In the latter case it is of the 
same indefinile nature as has been stated in point of the preced- 
ing categories. In the former case we may here, too, assume that 
the salience of the passive sense is somehwat strengthened. But 
we repeat our previous assertion that the expression of the agen- 
tial element does not prevent the origination of the intransitive 
sense. For this adjunct may also be apprehended as a causal or 
an instrumental adjunct. As examples: 1790 By the force of the 
current, all three drove a great way to leeward; 1630 As corn lodgeth 
by too great abttndance. Again, adjuncts of the kinds mentioned 
may, in constructions here referred to, be apprehended as agencies. 
And, as already pointed out, the same may be the case with also 
other adjuncts. 

From what precedes it is manifest that the collateral passive 

* 

meaning may be more or less prominent. We have already 
admitted that our material presents some instances where this 
prominence is diminutive. But on the other hand, the passive 
sense is decidedly more often distinguishable than is intimated by 
NED. If we examine our material, we shall find that the existence 
of a passival sense is by NED. very seldom acknowledged in the 
general indication of the import ot the non-transitive sense. As 
in the preceding categories, so here, too, this import is mostly 
described as intr.’ or else as ’intr. for refl.’ and, in point of ca - 
re en, concentrate , and push, as 'absolute'. It is only in a few 
cases that the sense is described as 'intr. for pass.’, viz. hots t, 
mesh (’intr. for refl. or passive’), pay , pitch , prorogue (’intr. in 
pass. sense’), pull (’intr. with passive sense'). But, apart perhaps 
from hoist whose primary transitive sense does not very readily 
appear as causative and whose seeondary non-trans. sense there- 
fore offers a fairly prominent passive sense, this acknowledgment of 
the existence of a passive meaning in the verbs mentioned does not 
seem to be more justified than in the majority of our instances. 
Thus, to take an example, it is impossible to realize why pull 
predicated of a boat, should be described as 'intr. for pass.', while 


rotv its semological relative, predicated of an equivalent subject, is 
indicated as intr.' It is equally impossible to understand why 
the seeondary sense of pitch should be considered as ’intr. for 
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passive’, but the synonymous import of the primary transitive verb 
overthrow as ’intr.’ As already pointed out in the case of cat. B, 
this inconsistency shows on the one hand that the verbs under 
consideration present an oscillating passival import, on the other 
hand that the salience of this sense is not rarely diminutive and 
questionable. However, in particularizing the import of the intr. 
construction of the verbs in question, NED. has mostly acknow- 
ledged the existence of a passive sense. 

The extent of cat. C, though fairly considerable, is inferior by 
far to that of cat. B. This inferiority is also manifested in our 
material, though not to such a degree as corresponds to the aetual 
state of things. The inferiority involves also that the cases where 
a primary transitive verb of causative aspect adopts a correlative 
intransitive sense of action or of perception, not oscillating towards 
a passive meaning, are far less numerous than those where the 
secondary sense adopted denotes only an intr. sense of state or 
attribution. It is a matter of course that the exact extent of the 
present category can no more be indicated than the true extent 
of the other categories. This is evident from our disquisition on 
the salience of the passive sense and on the nature of the second¬ 
ary intransitive meaning. Therefore we readily admit that our 
material is ineomplete in respect of the frequency of the semolo- 
gical change in question. But we should add that it is a charac- 
teristic feature of the present category (and of the preceding cats. 
as well) to have vague and indefinite limits. At any rate our 
material is sufficient to serve as bastis for a study of the way in 
which the change of meaning presented by category C, has ori- 
ginated. 

The extent of cat. G was difTerent in different epochs. The 
vast majority of our examples belong to the NE. period. We may 
here distinguish a category of cases where the verb itself or else 
the correlative transitive sense originated in the NE. period: 
adjourn (1494), beat (1579), blow (to destroy by explosion, 1594), 
break (to dissolve (Parliament), to disband (a regiment), 1G85— 
1780); to break up 1483), carecn, catch (to lay hold of and detain, 
to grip, entangle, 1611), coach, concentre , conccntrate , discharge , 
dismiss , dissipate, dock , drcftfr, (to drain land, 1577), draw (to 
draw up a carriage 1828, to convey a way water by a channel, 
etc. 1845), drive (to carry in a vehicle, 1662), exhaust , filter, filtrate , 
fire (to let ofT a gun, 1530), focus, kcep (to keep down , 1581), 


Extent and 
chronology. 
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lod ge, nicah, pay (to pay off , 1758; to pay out or atvay 1627; to 
cause (a ship) to fall to leeward, 1627), percolaU, play (to let 
off (fire works), 1721, to play on (a musical instrument), 1727) 
pull (to propel (a boat), 1835), reflect , ruff. We may also di- 
stinguish such eases where the verb itself or its correlative in- 
transitive sense originated in the ME. period: brealc (in several 
trans. senses), clap (c 1386), dissipate (1450), drive (to drive a 
vehicle, a 1250), hoist (c 1450), illumine (1375), lere (to inform, 
a 1300), lift (a 1300; in the non-transitive sense the verb is pre- 
dicated of a floor, etc.), pecl (c 1430), prorogue (1455), pusli 
(a 1300). Lastly, we may distinguish such cases where the corre¬ 
lative transitive sense occurred already in OE.; viz. drain (to strain 
(a liquid), c 1000), lade (to lade (a ship), a 900). 

The examples of the correlative non-transitive sense originat- 
ing in the ME. period are not so numerous. We have here to 
state such cases where the verb itself or else its correlative trans¬ 
itive sense originated in ME., viz. blecd (to bleed blood, etc. 1300), 
lift (a 1300; in the non-transitive sense the verb is predicated 
esp. of a ship), overthroiv (c 1330), pain (a 1300, Cursor Mundi), 
pitch (c 1205, 1386), row (to row (a boatj, 1297). We have also 
to state a category where the correlative transitive sense occurred 
in OE., viz. brealc (a. 1000, in several senses), heave (to lift, raise, 
971), let (to hinder, 888), let (to let blood, c 1000), pine (to 
cause to sufTer, c 893), rock (to cause to sway to and fro, 
a 1100). 1 

As to the OE. period our material does not present a single 
instance of the semological change here eoncerned. How r ever, an 
examination of the OE. vocabulary will show that blotv and drive 
may be used in a secondary non-transitive sense, though this has 
not been indicated in NED. and therefore not in our material. It 
will also show that in that period there were several other verbs 
that presented a secondary non-transitive sense oscillating between a 
sense of action and a passive meaning. These instances are some- 
times ditlicult to distinguish from the case when also a collateral 
refloxive meaning is salient. As OE. examples of the semological 
change involved in the present category may be adduced: bldwan 
11) trans., to blow (a trumpet), (2) intr. or pass.; of a trumpet: 

1 The verbs sift, steer. and unload have not been taken into considera- 
tion, since the clironolojrv of their senses bas not been fixed upon. 
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to sound or to be blown, e. g. Hml. Th. ii, 568, 24 (B.-T.) Séo 

byme bjséwd. a-blätvan (1) trans., to blow, breathe, (2) intr. or 

pass., to blow away, to be blown away. Hml. Th. i, 486, 5 (B.-T. 
Supplem.) Sume cwäédon dset dset béafod sceolde äbläwan Herodiaden, 
swä dset béo férde mid windum geond ealle woruld. a cweccan 

(1) trans., to shake, (2) intr. or pass., to quiver, to be shaken, 

e. g. JEXfric s Ho ml. (Sweet, Ags. Bead. 78,), and hine sylfne hetelice 

dyde, daet him on äcwehte (sc. seax = the knife). dwellan (1) trans., 

to lead astray, lead into error, (2) intr. or pass., to go astray, 

wander, to be led astray, e. g. Shrn. 170, 17 (B.-T. Supplem.) Alyse 
mc of däm gedwolan J)e ic on öd disum dwealde. Ps. Spl. 106,4 (B.-T. 
Supplem.) Hi dweldon on wéstenne =* erraverunt in solitudine. ge-drifan 

(1) trans., to drive, (2) intr. or pass., to go adrift, to be driven 

away, cast away or lost, e. g. Ors. 4, 6 (B.-T.) Römäne oferhlsestan 
beora scipa dset heora gedräf [gedéaf Laud.] cc and xxx, and Ixx 
wearf) to läfe and unéade genered. scufan (1) trans., to shove, push, 

cause to move, (2) intr. or pass., to push on or forward, to move, 

to be pushed on or forward, e. g. Met. 13, 58 (B.-T.) Merecondel 
(«=• the sun) scyft on ofdiile; Cd. Th. 304, 21 (Sat. 633) (B.-T.), 
Wérige gästas scufa]) to grunde in dset nearwe nif). séon (< OTeut. 

(1) trans., to strain, filter, (2), intr. or pass., to ooze, 

trickle, to be stramed, filtered, e. g. Homl. Skt. i. 20, 64 (B.-T.) 
f)set se liéce sceolde äscéotan dset geswell, dä dyde hé swä, and dä?r 
säh ut wyrms. stregdan ( strédan ) (1) trans., to strew, disperse, 

(2) intr. or pass., (or refl.), to scatter, to be dispersed, e. g. Crist. 
940 steorran swä söme strédad of heofone J)urh dä strongan lyft stormum 
äbéatne; tö-strcgdan , about the same senses, c. g. Pant. 39 (B.-T.) 
|>onne dset möd fiihf) f)set hit sie gebunden mid ege and mid läre, donne 
töstrét hit on yfelre and on unnytte wilnunga and hsefd dses swide mi- 
celne hunger. 

As to Gothic, we have not been able to find a single 
example where a primary transitive sense has adopted a corre- 
lative intransitive sense of action or perception oscillating to- 
wards a passival aspect, hut not at the same time towards a col- 
lateral reflexive sense. It should however be noticed that there 


are a few verbs whose primary sense involves the oscillating im¬ 
port in question. Sueh is the case with a few »i-verbs formed 
on pa. pples of transitive strong verbs, e. g. vsgutnan, intr. and 
pass., to flow out, to be poured out, Mt. 9, 17, Mk. 2, 22, Lu. 5. 
37; galuknan intr. and pass., to close, to be elosed, Lu. 4, 25. 
The cause of this oscillation in import has been indicated in the 
preceding pages (cf. pp. 279, 280). 
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An indication of tlie ultimate origin of the passive sense in 
cat. C is equivalent to an indication of the ultimate origin of the 
intransitive constructions presenting an oscillation between a pas¬ 
sive meaning and an intransitive sense of aclion or perception. 
But as the salience of the passive sense is principally due to the 
context and the vitality of the trans. meaning, our examination must 
at the same time illustrate how primary transitive verbs have 
later on adopted a correlative intr. sense of action or perception, 
not oscillating towards a passive aspect. 

The semological contrast mentioned was in Got h i c expressed 
by divergent formative principles. Thus, in that language, an in¬ 
transitive sense of action was in several cases expressed by a 
strong verb and the correlative transitive or causal sense was ex¬ 
pressed by a weak Ja-verb formed on the pret. sing. stem of the 
strong verb. As examples: 


Causative wk. vbs.: 


Intr. str. vbs.: 


ga-drausjan, to cause to fall, 
to thrust down, to cast down. 

uf-hlöhjan, to cause to laugh; 
in pass., to rejoice. 

hnaiwjan, (orig., to cause to 
bow), to abase. 

ögjan, to terrify, frighten. 

ur-ratmjan , to cause to rise 
(of the sun). 

ur-raisjan, to raise up, to 
lift up. 

sagqjon, to cause to sink. 
sond jon, (orig., to cause to go), 
to send. 

of-slottjtjon, to slip olf, put otf. 
af-slauftjan, (to cause to slidet, 
to vex. 

irondjon , to wend, turn. 


(ga-)dritisatt, to fall. 

hlahjan, to laugh. 

hneiwan , to bow. 

*agan . pret.-pres. ög, to fear, 
to be afraid of; 

ur-rinnan, to come forth, to 
spring up, to rise (of the sun). 
ur reisan, to rise, arise. 

sigqan , to sink. 

*sinpan, to go (cf. MLG. sin¬ 
nen). 

sliupan, to slip. 

*sliuf)an , to slide. 

*i cindan, to twist, turn (intr.); 
cf. OE. icindan, intr., Goth biwin - 
don, to wind round, inwrap. 


The formative prineiple occurring in thesc verb-pairs was, how- 
ever, not eontined to the function of expressing the causative 
sense of an intr. verb of action (or perception, cf. ögjan). It 
was soinetimes also employed to express a causative sense corre¬ 
lative to an intr. sonse of state or altribution or to a sense of exi- 


stence, e. g. ga-brannjan , wk.vb. trans., lo burn, brinnan , str. vb. 
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intr., to burn; tandjan wk.vb., trans., to kindle (light), *txndan, str. 
vb. intr., to burn, giow (cf. MHG, zinden); bi-laibjan, wk. vb., trans., 
to leave, in pass., to be lePt, to remain, bi-leiban y str. vb., intr., to 
remain; fra-wardjan , wk. vb., trans., to bring to ruin, to corrupt; 
fra-tcairpan str. vb., intr., to go to ruin, to corrupt. Moreover, it 
was employed to express a causal sense correlative to a transitive 
sense of action (or, very rarely, of state), e. g. fra-aijan y wk. vb., 
trans., to give away in food, fra-itan slr. vb., trans., to eat up, 
devour; draibjan, wk. vb., trans., to drive to trouble, dreiban, str. 
vb., trans., to drive out, to cast out, send away; dragkjan , wk, 
vb., trans., to give to drink, drigkan, str. vb., trans., to drink; 
kannjan , wk. vb., trans., (to cause to know), to make known; 
kunnan , pret.-pres., trans., to know; laxsjön , wk. vb. trans., (to cause 
to know), to instruct, *leisan, pret. lais, str. vb., trans., to know. 
In short, we find that the formative principle mentioned is employed 
to express causative sense in general. However, it mostly expresses 
a causal sense correlative to an intransitive meaning of action. The 
semological contrast mentioned may occasionally be expressed by 
other formative principles. Thus n-formation is sometimes used to 
express an intr. sense of action correlative to a transitive sense, e. g. 
usgutnan (cf. giutan , str. vb., trans., to pour), galuknan (cf. ga- 
lukan str. vb., trans., to shut, close). The weak verb oljan implying 
’to fatten’, trans. (orig. ’to cause to grow’), must be looked upon 
as a causative formation correlative to alan, str. vb., intr., 'to 
grow up’. The former has the same ablaut grade as the pres. 
and the pa. pple. stem of the latter. In Gothic the causative 
formation on the pret. sing. stem of a strong verb, was certainly 
no longer a living formative principle. And yet we do not meet 
with Gothic examples where one and the same verb present the 
semological contrast between a transitive sense and a correlative 
intransitive meaning of action or of perception. 

In the OE. period the semological contrast mentioned was 
to a fairly great extent expressed by a strong intr. verb and a 
causative wk. verb formed on the pret. sing. stem of the former. 
As in Gothic, so in OE. this principle of causative formation was 
not allogether restricted to cat. C. We have already seen that there 
are instances where the causative formation is correlative to an intr. 
sense of state or atlribution (cf. p. 286). We shall also find that 
there are a few examples where it is correlative to an intr. sense 
of existence. Lastlv, there are also OE. instances where the 

t/ 1 
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formative principle nientioned is employed to express a causative 
sense correlative to a strong transitive verb, e. g. (ut)dräfan, 
trans., drive, expel (cf. dr t fan , trans., drive, pursue, expel); drcn- 
can 1) trans., to give to drink, intoxicate, submerge, drown, etc., 
2) intr., to sink, drown, (cf. drincan , trans. & abs. to drink); 
shitan trans., set dogs on, hunt (cf. slitan , trans., to tear, rend); 
smidan , trans., to cut into slices, hew, trim (stone), prune <cf. 
snipan, trans. A: abs., to cut into pieces, hew, cut oflf, etc.). 

Thus OE., too, illustrales the fact that the formative principle 
under consideration embraces causative formation of any semo- 
logical kind. Yet, also in OE., the vast majority of the examples 
illustrating this principle refer to the semological contrast between a 
causative verb and its correlative intransitive sense of action. This 
is quite natural, since, in OTeut., intransitive strong verbs mostlv 
denote action, not so often state or attribution, whereas the latler 
type of sense is mostly expressed by denominative verbs. As examples: 


Caus. wk. verbs: 

teman, orig. to cause to ruu; 
to ride (fasO, ride race. 

kådan , (orig. to cause to re- 
main, continue or lo cause to wait 
for, to cause to enduret, to compel, 
urge on, aiflict. 

biegtm (1) trans., to bend. bow. 
tum, etc., t2) intr., of a point of 
spear, ’to bend’. 

*crencgean, * c renrean i < *bra ny - 
jan, *krunk-jan ). ME. erengen, eren- 
chen (1 j trans., to cornpress. draw 
together, (2) intr., to shrink, to 
cower. 

diefan , trans . to plunge, im- 
merse. 

di O') rf an, to aftlict, molest. 
to injure. 

drff/jan, to let drop, to cause 
to fall in drops, to moisten. 

fivran (-<’-) (< * färjan), to 
cause to go, to carry, lead; cf. 
O Kris. fr ra, to carry, OH(l. fuoren, 
mod G. fiihren, to lead. ON. fora, 
i v Sv. föra), lo lead. bring. In OE. 


Intr. str. verbs: 

ier nan, to run. 

htdan, (I) intr., to remain, 
continue; wait for, (2) trans., to 
endure, experience. 

bugan, to bow, bend, swerve. 

cringan, crincan, to draw one- 
self together spasmodically, to con- 
traet or shrink together into a bent 
or crooked position; to perish, die. 

dufan, to dive. sink. be drowned. 

dt-orfan, to labour, to be in 

peril. 

drtopan, to drop, drip. 

faran , intr., to go, marcli, 
travel. 
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only intr., ’to take a journey, march, 
travel 1 with hardly perceptible differ- 
ence in meaning from faran. 1 

ä-fligan (< *flauyjan) to drive 
away, to put to flight 

tö-yöenan , orig., ’to cause the 
mouth to open', to utter, pronounce. 

hletnman, clash, dash (jaws 
together). 

hnupgan, to cause to bow, bring 
low, humiliate. 

ä-hriran, to cause to fall down, 
to destroy. 

tl-hufönan, (orig. to cause to 
make sbrill sound), to vex, tease, 
grieve. 

hicierfan (1) trans., to tum, 
change, convert (to religion), over- 
turn, destroy, (2) intr., turn, revolve, 
wander, go, move, change. 

födan, (orig., to cause to go), 
to lead, carry, convey, put, pro¬ 
duce, etc. 

lietan, once, lo bend, incline. 

»föran, to raise, establish, per- 
form, etc. 

sä-gan, to cause to sink or set 
(of the sun), to lay low, destroy. 
scremtnan, to make to stumble. 

screncan, to put a stumbling- 
block in the way of, to trip up, to 
injure morally. 

sencan, to sink (trans.), to 
immerse. 

sendan, to cause to go, to send. 
sengan, to singe, scorch (orig. 
to cause lo sing). 

sliepan, to slip, put (somcthing 
on or olT); cf. Mod. Germ. slet fen. 
sprmlan, to spread (Irans.). 

1 Tliis supports the etymology 
as a formation on UT. */»)•«, sb. 


flcon, fly, move quickly. 

lö-ginan , to yawn, to open tas 
the mouth does). 

hlimman, resound, clang, roar 
(of sea), make a sound. 

hnigun, to bend, bow down, 
sink down. 

hréosan , fall, collapse, perish, 

rush. 

hwinan, make shrill sound, 
whizz. 

hweorfan, (1) intr., to turn, 
relurn; depart; wander, go; change; 
vary, (2) trans., to turn, direct, con¬ 
vert (to religion). 

lifian, to go (generally by 
sea), sail. 

liitan, to bow, bend, fal), etc. 
(intr.). 

risan? rise. cf. årisan. 

sigan, to fall, descend, etc. 

scrimman, to shrink, draw up, 
contract. 

scrincan, to contract, shrink; 
to shrivel. 

sincan, to sink (intr.). etc. 

*sif»an < *sinf)un, to go, travel. 

singan, to sing. 

släpan, to glide, move smoothly. 

* spridan, lo spread (intr.); cf. 
MHG. spriten, to spread ijntr.;. 

of NED. where the <)E. verb is described 
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sprengan, (1) träns., (to cause 
to spring) to scatler, to sprinkle, 
etc., (2) intr., to burst, break. 
stencan, to scatter. 

stépan, (< *stöpjan), to cause 
to take a step, to initiale. 

beswemman, to make to swim. 
swencati, to afflict, torment, 
mortify (flesh); bring (jailer) into 
trouble (by escaping). 

ä-pietan, to sound or blow 
(horn). 

ucpgan, to afllict, frustrate, 
deceive. 

i vendan, (1) trans., lo turn, 
convert, change, bring about, (2) 
intr., to turn, go; aiso refl. 


springan, leap, burst forth, 
spring back. 

stincan , to whirl up (of dust), 
to spring, leap; to emit odour (good 
or bad). 

stceppan, to step, go, proceed. 

swimman, to swim, float. 

swincan, to labour, be in pain 
or distress; not thrive (of crops). 

peotan f putan, to howl, re- 
sound. 

ungan, to fight. 

windan, (1) intr., to turn, 
move, (2) trans., to wind, twist, 
weave. 


There is also another formative principle expressing the semo- 
logical contrast betvveen a causative sense and a correlative intr. 
sense of action. This principle, which expresses also other senses, 
consists in the fact that the intr. sense of action is expressed by 
a strong verb, and the correlative trans. sense, by a weak 
ja-verb seemingly or actually formed on the pa. pple stem of 
the strong verb, but in some instances probably on nouns. As 
examples: 


Causal weak verbs: 

dryppan (< *drupjan) trans., 
lo let (a liquid) fall in drops; to 
let fall (drops, rarely other objects). 1 

byrstan, late North. ( < *bur- 
stjan), to roar (< to cause to re- 
sound) 

dryncan (< *drunkjan perli. 
formed on *drunki = OE. drync 
sb. drink(ing)), to give to drink. 


Intr. strong verbs: 

dréopan, intr., to fall in drops. 

berstan, intr., to burst, break, 
resound, etc. 

drincan, (1) trans., to swal- 
low down, to quaff, (2) absol. or 
intr., to swallow down or imbibe 
(a liquid). 


1 Cf. drirpan, -y- ( åraupjav. causal formation on the pret. stem of 
dréopan), trans., to let drop. moisten. 
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ferian (< *farjan; accord. to 
NED. from * farom = OE. feer, sb. 
voyage; etc. (1) träns., to carry, 
convey, transport, to ferry, (2) intr., 
to go, pass (to convey oneself). 

fellan (< *falljan; cf. * falli = 
OE. fiell, fell, sb. fall), to cause 
to fall; 

flyegan (< *filuyjan; cf. OE. 
flyge, sb. flying, flight), Irans., to 
put to flight; 

tcillan (< * tralljan), trans., to 
boil, fig. to torment. 


faran, intr., to go, travel; 


fallan, intr., to fall; 

fléon (< * filen han), intr., to 
run away (from or as from danger^ 
to take lo flight; 

ueallan, i?i.... 
to flow; up tc. ' • 
be agitated (of . sea). 


The semological contrast in question is sometinies expressed 
by related verbal stems showing an ablaut grade other than those 
mentioned above. Thus, for instance, gedtcålan trans., 'to lead 
astray’ irnplies the ablaut grade of the pa. tense plur. of dtvelan , 
str. vb., intr., ’to err, go astray.’ The example is uncertain, since 
in the instance where it occurs gcdtvellan may be nieant. How- 
ever, the same formative principle is met with in strålan, trans., 
'to burn’ as compared with swtlan, str. vb., intr., 'to burn, to be 
burnt up’. 

The formative principle characteristic of cat. B. and denoting 
the contrast between a causative sense and a correlative intr. 
sense of state or attribulion is instanced in the present category. 
For here also, though rarely, we may come across a trans. weak 
jd-verb and an intr. weak ö-verb as representatives of the con¬ 
trast; but the stern need not be of denominative nature. As 
examples: engssan (< *knuss-jan, a verbal stem), trans., beat 
against, da.sh against, toss, defeat, crush, trouble, enossian , ( <*/» noss- 
ojan, prob. a verbal stem and not formed on the sb. gccnoss as 
is maintained by Scliuldt*), intr., to dasli, strike; å-cueccan ( <*kwak - 
jan a verbal stem), trans. & intr., to shake, a-nvneian (< *kuak- 
öjan . a verbal stem) intr., to quake, tremble; cviclman (< m ktralm- 
jan, <*ktcalma-, sb. = OE. ctcealm, m. kiiling, deatb, pain, torment 1. 
trans., to kill, torment, oppress, civ i rim ian (either a secondary 
formation on ctviclman and then affording an in terest in g OE. ex¬ 
ample of the ter l il i ty of the formative principle here considered, 
or else a transformation of an earlier *ciceulmian), intr. to suffer 
(torment). 


1 Cf. ScnctuT. op. c it. p. <ss. 

MunJm: Pred. catcg'. and pred. cbtAD^e in Kn^Mslt. 


•j:; 
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Thus we find that the semological contrast between a causal 
sense and a correlative intr. sense of action (examples regarding 
an intr. sense of perception are rare, e. g. cwielmian ) was in OE. 
often expressed by diflferent verbs, etymologically relatea but differing 
in point of formative principle. We have also seen that OE. causal 
verbs present several principles of causative formation. But only 
one of these is sufficiently instanced to make the examples stand 
out as constituting a grammatical category. We mean the formation 
of a causal verb on the preterite sing. stem of a strong verb of 
intr. import. But this morphological law was no longer fertile 
in the OE. period. In other words, the O. Teutonic principle of 
expressing the semological contrast between a causal sense and a cor¬ 
relative intr. sense of action by diflferent morphems or formative 
laws did not exist in the OE. period in the case of verbal new 
formations. The non-existence of the principle in OE. times must 
make us expect to meet with several cases where the same OE. 
verb presents the semological contrast under consideration. For in 
OE. as well as in O.Teut. times there might undoubtedly arise a 
need for such verbal new formations as express on the one hand 
an intr. sense of action correlative to an already existing transitive 
(causal) verb and on the other hand a trans. (causal sense) cor¬ 
relative to an already existing trans. verb of action. But the easiest 
way of satisfying this need in the OE. period was to let the prim- 
ary trans. or the primary intr. verb adopt the correlative intr. 
or trans. meanings. 

As examples of the case where a primary transitive verb has 
adopted a correlative intr. sense of action rnay be adduced the 
followitig verbs (in addition to those already mentioned where the 
intr. sense oscillates towards a passive aspect, i. c. (a)blatvav, 
(J-cweccan. dwellan , gedrxfan , scufan , scoti , (tö-)strcgdan): 


fer ian, (1) trans, to carry, 
couvey, lead, bring, (2) intr., to 
betake oneself to, go, depart; 

ä-fierran, (1) trans., to re* 
move, take away, deprive, (2) intr., 
to remove, depart; 

ofer-weorpan. (1) trans., to 
overthrow, throw down, to sprinkle, 
(2) intr., to fall down; 


tcegati, (1) trans., (perhaps the 
primary sense): to move carry, bring, 
etc., (2) intr. to move. 

icecgan, (1) trans., to move, 
shake, (2) intr., to move. 

styrian , (1) trans., (perh. the 
primary sense): to put in motion, 
(2) intr. to come, to be, in motion. 


As examples of the case where a primary intr. verb of action (or 
perception) has adopted a correlative trans. sense may be adduced: 
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ä-hnigan, (1) intr., to sink, 
fall, (2) trans., to bend down, 
humble; 

pröwian, (1) trans. or intr. 
(= absol.), to suffer (what is pain* 
ful), to feel pain, (2) trans., to 
crucify; 


8cacan, (1) intr., to shake, 
move quickly, flee, depart, (2) trans., 
to shake; 

scyndan, (1) intr., to hurry, 
hasten, (2) trans., to cause to 
hasten. 


Thus, also in point of the present category of semological con¬ 
trast, there was in OE. an incipient tendency to let it be expressed 
by the same verb. The OTeut. principle of expressing it by dif- 
ferent verbs by means of particular causative formations did certainly 
not exist as late as primitive English times. It should be observed, 
however, that this phenomenon was scarcely an outcome of those 
factors which in OE. or proethnic English times have made a prim- 
ary trans. verb adopt a correlative intr. sense of state or attribu- 
tion or vice verså. Instead the increasing frequency of this OE. 
procedure was no doubt-a consequence of the loss of the formative 
principles mentioned. 

Therefore, as one of the factors bringing about the adoption 
of a secondary intr. sense of action (or perception) should be 
considered the very non-existence of a fertile formative principle 
expressing in English the semological contrast in question. The 
easiest way of meeting the need of verbal new formations with 
meanings here concerned was to let the new sense be represented 
by the same verb as offered the correlative trans. or intr. sense. 
This act of new formation must be more or less conscious. It is 
precarious to indicate when we are concerned with unmistakable 
examples of this kind. But examples in point are evidently such 
cases where the adoption of the new sense in OE. literature has 
been suggested by the influence of a foreign original. 

In other cases the adoption of a correlative trans. or intr. 
sense is an unconscious procedure. Such is the case when we are 
concerned with a secondary sense due to associative influence 
from a partly synonymous verb. An example is offered by the 
verbal group tcegan , wecgan , styrian; the inducing morphem is here 
that verb which was the first to develop the secondary correlative 
sense. An unconscious procedure is also the adoption of a second¬ 
ary sense due to the inflectional identity between the passive form 


1 Also such verbs as brecan, befiran , be/éolan, sméocan . räcan show 
both a trans. and an intr. meaning, but these senses are not correlative; we 
are therefore not concerned with them here. 
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and perfect tenses of many intr. verbs, both categories of forms 

employing the anxiliaries bion, tve san, tveorpan. 

The active conjugation with bion , tcesan, tveorpan was no 

doubt in OE. as well as in OHG. chiefly confined to cases where 

the intransitive nieaning when denoting elementary motion was 

perfective. As examples bugan, intr., bow down, bend, turn: Chron. 

Sax. 1013 f)aet eali f)aet folc him tö gebogen waes. ä-dréoson , intr., 
to fall, e. g. Exon. 95 a Ne bi|) min hlisa adroren. afeallan , intr., to 

fall down, tnmble down, decline e.g. Hml. A. 192, 320 (B.-T. Supplem.) 
Se hréofla wearö nyöer äfeallen. Past. 7, 16 (B.-T. Suppl.) Sio lär äfeal- 
len waes. ä-flion intr., flee, e. g. Gr. D. 254, 2 (B.-T. Suppl.) Se 
messepréost andswarode fiaet bé wäére on nibt onweg äflogen = bunc 
presbyter fugisse respondit. hrcosan, intr. to fall (down), go to ruin, 
e. g. Ruin 3. Hröfas sind gehrorene. Oros. 2, 4 (B.-T.) Se [Babylon] 
Ötis gebroren eom and aweg gewiten. ålutan , intr. bend. e. g. Hml. 
S. 1, 55 (B.-T. Supplem.), Hi ealle ålotene béoö tö {itére eorÖan weard. 

årisan, intr., to arise, stand up., e. g. Hml. Th. i. 222, 9 (B.-T. 
Supplem.) He geswutelode [>aet hé ärisen waes. besincan , intr., to sink, 
e. g. Oros. 2, 6 (B.-T. Supplem.) Hwonne hie on j)ä eorfian besuncene 

wurden. å-slidan , intr., to slide, slip away, e g. Ps. Th. 93, 17 
(B.-T.) f)aet min föt nsliden w*re. 

It is evident that the inflectional identity between these and 

similar intr. verbs and the passive form of correlative transitive 

verbs could easily lead to a misinterpretation of the passive or the 

intr. form. Thus in the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary conipiled by 

Bosworth-Toller we find the inträns, verbs gestvigian , to be or be- 

come silent (or To pass over in silence'), ä-flion ’to flie away’, also 

described as transitive verbs, i. e 'to silence’, *to drive away, to put 

to fiight’. But as long as the existence of the trans. sense is based 


only on perfect forms such as, Jud. 6, 14. Hi äfiogene tcä-ron ; Exon. 
58 a Fugol hip ges ui god, and not on simple fm ms. this existence 

should not be acknowledged. Yet such and similar forms could 

easily be apprehended as passival in the OE. period and thus 

give rise to a secondary trans. sense. On the other hand, the 


passive form of a trans. verb could easily be interpreted as intr.. 


all the more because this form 


in i t sel f generally oscillated to- 


wards an intr. sense, at least if the trans. nieaning had a causa- 


tive aspect. 

The inflectional factor meidioned mav be emploved to account 


for nearlv all 

m 

duced a bo ve. 


the cases of a secondary intr. or passive sense ad- 
As a contrihuting cause may also 1 m* considered 
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the OE. construction consisting of a verb of perception such as 

hyran, séon + an infinitive in the active form oscillating between 

a passive and an intr. sense, e. g. Rood , 9, j)uhte mé d»t ic gesäwe 
tréow on lyft lädan. 

The infleclional interpretation is scarcely applicable in the case 
of such a verb as bläwan which in the active form may be predie- 
aled of a musical instrument and thus get the secondary intr. 
sense 'to sound’. We have already pointed out that this sense may 
be interpreted as conditioning either a 'praedicatio objecti’ or a 
'prsedicatio inslrumenti’, which involves that in OE., when the verb 
is predicated of persons, the musical instrument may represent a 
direct object or an instrumental adjunct (cf. p. 134). But an ori¬ 
ginal instrumental adjunct may quite naturally be turned into the 
grammatical subject of a converted sentence and be predicated of 
the same verb in the active form as it qualified in the correspond- 
ing non-converted sentence. For an instrumental adjunct involves 
in fact that the activity implied in the predicate-verb is exercised 
by the grammatical subject as the ultimate agency and by the in¬ 
strumental adjunct as the proximate agency. But if so, it is only 
natural that also the proximate agency should occasionally be 
employed as the grammatical subject predicated by the same verb 
in the active form, e. g. *Hé blåwÖ mid diére byman > séo byme 
bläéwö. 

As a factor important for the origination of a correlative intr. 
sense of action in a primary trans. verb should be reckoned the 
reflexive form of the verb. We have already discussed the oper¬ 
ation of this factor in this respect; for such cases belong to cat. 
A. We have there pointed out that, when the origination of the 
secondary intr. sense may be ascribed to the reflexive factor, the 
intr. sense oscillates towards a reflexive sense, no malter whether 
or not an oscillating passive sense is also salient. But here we 
would accentuate that in those cases of a secondary intr. sense of 
action where we have admitted the possibility of a reflexive mode 
of origin, also the inflectional factor may equally well have oper¬ 
ated the change of construction, e.g. bi eg an, ägtoian, brädan, on- 
hieldan , pr (Hvan (we assume the trans. sense to be the primary one), 
twäman , scéadan, also gaderian and samnian , nay probably even 
openian and lucan. But it will be remembered that it is diflicult to 
draw the line of demarcation between cat. A. and cat. G. There- 
fore we readily admit that the intr. sense of several of the OE. verbs 
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The ME. 
period. 


mentioned in the case of cat. C. may oscillate towards a reflexive 
aspect. Such is certainly or probably the case with séon, to strain, 
filter, (tö)stregdan, to scatter, ä-fierran , to remove, ofertceorpan , 
to overthrow, wecgan , (wegan and styrian), to move, perh. also 
with ferian , to convey, bring; intr., to betake oneself, depart. But, 
it so, we must also admit that the secondary intr. sense may here 
have originated in a reflexive way. 

In the ME. period the same factors continued to operate 
which in the OE. period (or even earlier) gave rise to a secon¬ 
dary intr. sense of action. It should especially be noticed that in 
the present category of verbs the inflectional factor was of para- 
mount importance also in the ME. epoch. For the use of the 
passive auxiliary when conjugating inträns, verbs of motion was in 
ME. not narrowed down to such an extent as in the case of other 
intransitives. Still in modern English there are instances of this 
use, and as late as the 18 th century there were many intransitives 
of motion conjugated with to be which are now conjugated only 

with to have. As examples: 1722 De Foe, Plague Year 32. The 
Churches where they were fled away. Ibid. 326 Tbey were fallen into 
the Pit. Ibid. 251 The Parrot was fluttered away. Ibid. 297 when the 
first were jumped on shore. Ibid. 52 He was now landed, and safe on 
Shore. 1778 Frances Burney, Evelina II 40 Madame Duval, who was 

just risen. The inflectional factor accounts not only for the adop¬ 
tion of a secondary intr. sense of motion, but for the adoption of 
a secondary trans. sense correlative to an intr. sense of motion. 

m 

As examples: besinkc(n) (< OE. besincan , intr.) (1) intr., to sink, 
fall down, c 893, (2) trans., to submerge = bcsenche(n), c 1200; 
bii(w)e(n) (< OE. bugan, intr.) (1) intr., to assume a bent shape 1 , 
a 1000—, (2) trans., to cause to bend. a 1800— = beyc(n); lighte(n) 
(< OE. llhtan ) (1) intr., to descend from a horse or vehicle, to 
disniount, c 800—, (2) trans, to light down , to cause to descend. 
to help to dismount, obs., a 1300— c 1420. 

In the case of the present category it is unnecessary to try 
and follow the origination of a strong category of verbs denoting 
the semological contrast between a causal sense and a correlative 
intr. sense of action (or pereeption). For the origination of such 
a category is by no means independent of the existence or ori¬ 
gination of that category of verbs which presents the semological 
contrast between a trans. sense and a correlative intr. sense of 


state or attribution. The cliief point is not the predicational aspect 
of the secondary intr. ineaning, i. c. it is immaterial whetherdhe 
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intr. sense denotes action or perception, or else state or attribution 
or else existence or relation. The chief point is that a causal sense 
and its correlative intr. meaning is expressed by the same verb. 
The category of verbs with a secondary and correlative intr. sense 
denoting state or attribution is more numerous by far than the one 
where the secondary intr. sense denotes action or perception or 
else existence or relation. But if the former category has grown 
large enough to induce the origination of a correlative intr. sense 
of state or attribution in a trans. verb with a causal aspect, it is 
also capable of inducing the origination of an intr. sense of action 
or perception or else of existence or relation in a verb whose prim- 
ary trans. sense has a causal aspect but whose correlative intr. sense 
involves a sense ot action or perception or else of existence or rela¬ 
tion. Hence it follows that the semological law we have established in 
point of cat. B is true of cats. C and D as well and that in either 
case the date of this law must be the same. It also follows that 
all trans. verbs which in OE. or ME. adopted a correlative intr. 
sense of action or perception or else of existence (or relation) rein- 
forced the inducing power of the category which in ME. presented 
the semological contrast between a causal sense and a correlative 
intr. meaning of state or attribution. Therefore a wider range 
must be given to the semological law preliminarily established in 
the case of cat. B. The law must be formulated so as to involve that 
any English trans. verb with a causal aspect may, if 
need be, since about the 15 th c. also be used in the 
correlative intr. sense (irrespectively of the import of the 
latter) without implying a conspicuous deviation from 
the linguistic usage of the age. 

Thus, in respect of the present category it is unnecessary to 
pay any particular attention to sucli French loan-words as already 
in their native language present the semological contrast between 
a causal sense and a correlative intr. meaning of action or per¬ 
ception. For, though there certainly are such instances, e. g. 
devalle(n) (< OF. devaller, trans. & intr.) implying ’to sink, fall’ 
and ’to cause to sink’ (= tower), yet their number was not great 
and their absence would not have prevented the origination of the 
causative law. It is also unnecessary to state a number of verbs 
which in ME. have adopted a secondary intr. sense of action (or 
perception) that does not oscillate towards a passive aspect, c. g. 
dive(n) (< OE. dyfan, trans.) (1) trans., to dip, submerge, or 
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plunge (a thing) in(to) a liquid, OE. — (5) intr., to descend or 
plunge into a liquid, 12 th c. —; drfve(n) (< OE. dräfan, trans.) 
(1) trans., to drive away or apart, OE. —1573, (2) intr., to move, 
proceed, a 1300 — c 1400; fléme(n) (< Angl.-Kent. fihnan, WSax. 
flteman, trans.) (1) trans., to cause to fly, a 1000 — (2) intr., to 
fly, c 1300—. For the interpretation of their origin is the same 
as in the case of the examples quoted in our material. Let us 
therefore tum to the latter. 

The inflectional interpretation may be used in point of the 

secondary intr. sense of clap (of a door or a window, c 1400), heave 

(of a head, c 1315), let (of blood, c 1330), lift (involving passive 

motion though predicated of persons, a 1400—50), overthrow (of 

persons, 14 th c.), pitch (of a person, 1207), rock (of a person, 

1398) and even bleed (predicated of blood, c 1305). It is evident 

however, that in these cases individual associative influence may 

sometimes have been the actual operating cause. This is for 

instance probably the case with clap (of a door) and lift, since 

their semological relatives close and heave had earlier adopted 

a correlative intr. sense. Likewise the intr. sense of overthrow 

may be due to influence from OE. ofenceorpan, used in both a 

trans. and a correlative intr. sense. We may even suppose that 

a foreign original has suggested the rare intr. construction of let 

(predicated of blood; one record), viz. c 1300 Rob. Brcnne, Chron., 
f)e blode was boJ)e warme and fresh J)at of f)e schankes lete; cf. AF. 

le saunk pur veirs issist. But also another explanation is possible. 

When bleed is predicated of 'blood', we are concerned with a con- 

version of the trans. construction 'to bleed blood’, i. c. an original 

intr. verb qualified by a cognate object. The date of these two 

constructions is about the same, and the converted construction 

need not presuppose the previous existence of the trans. one. For 

the former construction may easily have originated from such 

a sentence as c 1300 K. Alis. 5845 His wounds bledden. Here the 


sense of the verb oscillates so as to implv ’to run, flow with 
blood’. If so, the grammatical subject appears, logically speaking. 
as a local adjunct and it is only in accordance with the claims of 
a logical, i. e. non-converted, predication, if the speaker forms the 


correlative sentence 'the blood bled from his wounds’. A reflexive 


explanation is 
possible since 


used by NED. in the case of lift. This origin is 
the verb is ollen predicated of subjects capable ot 
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reflexivity. But the inflectional or causative explanalion is equally 
possible or even preferable, since we are concerned with passive 
motion, e. g. 1526 so that his body lyfted above his bedde foure fote 
or more. Also in the case of heave predicated of a head or a neck, 
a reflexive interpretation is possible, since these subjecls are cap- 
able of the reflexivity conditioned by the verb. 

Touching the other ME. instances in our material it is impos- 
sible to apply the inflectional mode of interpretation. Only in the 
case of pine (and pain ) we should perhaps admit that the intr. 
construction may have started from the passive form, i. e. this form 
was mistaken for an intr. form. But, as Ihe sb. pine occurs as 
early as 1137 (OE. Chronicle), it is preferable to explain this use 
as a denominative new formation. Also the intr. sense of the 
allied verb pain of OF. provenance, may be explained in the same 
way (cf. pain sb. 1297), or else it is due to influence from pine. 
The secondary sense of lere, i. e. ’to acquire knowledge of (some¬ 
thing)’, implies generally a trans. meaning, i. e. ’to come into 
knowledge of, which oscillates towards a passive sense in our 

quotations, i. e. to be informed, taught, e. g. c. 1220 Bestiarg, 
And jingid him dus dis wilde der So hauen nu lered her. This 

secondary trans. sense has undoubtedly originated in the reflexive 

way from the primary trans. sense ’to teach, to impart knowledge’, 

which involves that at least originally also a reflexive sense was 

salient which assumed the import ’to acquire knowdedge of. The 

reverse* development is presented by learn primarily implying ’to 

acquire knowledge of, but subsequently adopting the sense ’to 

impart knowledge to (sornebody), to inform’. Also the secondary 

sense of let implying *to be checked, to desist, refrain, to omit to 

do something’ may imply a trans. sense, e. g. c 1380 Wyclif. , Here 
may we see openliche hou crist lettede not for loue of petre to reproue 
hym sharpliche, but also an intr. function, c. g. c 1400 Erl of To- 
louse XX. They lettyd nof>yr for wynd nor wedur. But forlhe Jjey went 
both togedur, Wythoute any stryfe. In these exainples the verb let has 

the appearance of being a converted use of let , trans., ’to hinder* 

and was in ME. no doubt identified with the lalter verb (owing to 

phonological and semological proximity). This apparently converted 

use of the verb let ’to hinder’ (OE. lettan ), would be diflicult 

to explain if we were really concerned with the verb in question. 

But we have instead to do with the verb let (< OE. Idtan to 

leave) which in ME. had also weak inflection (pret. let(i)id) and, 

besides, the sense ’to omit or forbear (to do something)’ (cf. NED. 
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s. v. let 1 I 2 b). The intr. fundion of row, predicated of a boat’ 
(c 1375) has the appearance of being a eonverted use of the 
trans. sense ’to propel (a boat) by means of oars’ (c 1340). But 
the former function is in reality an extension of the original intr. 
sense predicated of persons, vis. ’to use oars for the purpose of 
propelling a boat’. This extension is quite natural, since in the 
notion of a boat the persons on board are often included. 

In the NE. period the inflectional factor continued to oper¬ 
ate, though with ever decreasing force, since the scope of the intr. 
conjugation with to be was more and more narrowed down. But 
this factor is now on the whole superfluons as a means of ex- 
planation. For whenever the primary trans. sense may be appre- 
hended as causative, the origin of a correlative intr. sense denoting 
action (or perception) should unhesitatingly be ascribed to the 
causative law. 

We have already pointed out that a causative aspect is mostly 
presented by verbs whose correlative intr. sense implies passive 
motion. In our material this is the case with brea/c away (of 
snow), clap (of a door, window),' drain (of a liquid) draw (of 
water), drive (of a vehicle), exhaust (of steam), filter, filtrate , 
percolate , hoist, lift , pay out or off (of a ship = to move away), 
peel off (of skin or bark), reflect (of beams or rays of light), sift, 
bredk (of clouds), disper se, dissipate, drive (of clouds), concen- 
tratc , concenter, focus, lodge (of an objeet in motion or of corn). In 
point of all these instances we need not seek for any other explanation 
of the intr. sense than the operation of the causative law. In NED. 
the intr. function of several of these verbs is described as ’intr. 
for refl.\ an indication meant to suggest a reflexive origin. Such 
is the case with bredk away (of snow), draw (of water), break 
(of clouds) dissipate (of shelves of sand) concentre and concentrate 
(’intr. or absol. usually for refl.’), focus. To begin with, it should 
be noticed that NED. is very inconsistent in using the reflexive 
mode of explanation. For, if for instance draw (predicated of 
water) is described as ’intr. for refl.’, the same should have been 
the case with its synonym drain , described as ’intr.’ And if the 
secondary intr. function of break (of clouds) and dissipate are de¬ 
scribed as ’intr. for refl.’, we should expect the same indication 
in point of dispcrsc and drive (of clouds). Next, it should be 
admitted that the intr. senses designated by NED. as ’intr. for 
refl.’ may have originated in a reflexive way in as much as they 
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may be predicated of subjects (such as clouds, water, thoughts, 
life, bearns, cf. p. 149 sqq.) \Vhich no doubt are apprehended as 
capable of directing the action (involved in the trans. sense) against 
themselves. Lastly, it should be emphasized that, though this re- 
flexive interpretation is not impossible and presupposes the salience 
of also a reflexive sense (the examples belong then to cat. A), 
yet the causative explanation is more probable by far. This view 
is strongly supported by the fact that in the instances under con- 
sideration the reflexive form has never or only rarely been re- 
corded. 

However, it is not only those verbs whose secondary intr. 
function is by NED. described as 'intr. for refl.’ which, descriptively 
speaking, may have a reflexive aspeet (and thus belong to cat. A) 
and, etymologically speaking, a reflexive interpretation. We have 
already pointed out (p. 230) that clap, focus , exhaust , sift, lodge , 
drain, filter, filtrate , percolate may in an intr. function be pre¬ 
dicated of subjects capable of the reflexivity conditioned by these 
pred icate-verbs. But as regards their reflexive sense and reflexive 
explanation the same is true as has just been adduced in the case 
of the other verbs whose intr. function is by NED. considered to 
be of reflexive origin. 

• • 

The primary trans. sense may have a causal aspeet also when 
the secondary intr. sense implies active motion or other physical 
activity. As already indicated (p. 342), such is the case with pull, 
push , steer, all predicated of boats (ships), pull (of a carriage), 
dismiss, prorogue, break, all predicated of an assembly or a ses¬ 
sion, beat and ruff , both predicated of a drum, beat (of a brain), 
play (of a musical instrument), fire, discharge , play off , blow up , 
all involving explosion, keep dotvn (prediealed of the wind; trans. 
sense = to cause to be inaetive). The secondary intr. function 
may in all these cases be explained as due to the causative law. 
The intr. function of also these verbs is by NED. sometimes de- 
scribed as 'intr. for refl.’, viz. adjourn (predicated ofa council), dis¬ 
miss (of a national assembly, etc.), prorogue (of Parliament), break 
(of a convocation, an army, a school), discharge (of a firearm). The 
subjects of the first four verbs may be said to be capable of the 
reflexivity conditioned by the verbs. As to adjourn a reflexive form 
has aetually been recorded, though now obsolete, e.g. a 1626 Bacon 
Adv. to Villiers , (R) but each house may adjourn itself. But in the case 
of the other verbs the reflexive form has never been predicated of 
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the subjects nientioned. Touching discharge predicated of a tirearm, 
there is no capability of reflexi Vity on the part of the subject. 
Therefore a reflexive mode of explanalion involves here the wrong 
assumption that in this case the reflexive form of the verb formerly 
occurred and had the function of an intr. (passive) formative. 

However, in respect of some of the verbs mentioned above, it 
is possible to give an explanation other than the causative law. 
As a matter of fact the verb play when predicated of a musical 
instrument should not be explained causatively. For, in point of 
this verb the musical instrument did not appear as a direct object 
until the 18 th c. Before that time it had the function of an in¬ 
strumental adjunct. But as the intr. construction of the verb 
occurred earlier than the 18 th c., it originally conditioned only 
a predication of instrumental adjunct, which later on, when the 
musical instrument was turned into a direct object, oscillated to- 
wards a predication of direct object. Therefore, the genesis of the 
converted construction should here be explained in the same way as 
active predications of instrumental adjuncts (cf. p. 357). Again, as 
to heat predicated of a drum, a causative explanation should be 
adopted, since ’drum’ when qualifying this verb never occurred 
as an instrumental adjunct. The assumption that heat may have 
a causal aspect is not impossible, but implies an obscuration of the 
connotalive elements of activity involved in the verb, i. e. the im¬ 
port is then ’to cause to sound’. But the most likely explanation is 
that we are concerned with associative influence from blow , which 
already in OE. could in the active form be predicated of a mu¬ 
sical instrument (cf. p. 347). The same is true of ruff predicated of 
a drum. Such verbs as pull, push, steer, pay out or o/f, all pre¬ 
dicated of a boat (or a ship), probably owe their intr. construction 
to the fact that the notion of a boat (or a ship) may include the 
idea of the person (persons) who is (are) in the boat. It will be 
remembered that the verbs mentioned may be predicated of this 
person and that the grammatical object, i. e. 'boat', may be left 
unexpressed, which implies that the verb is used absolutely, e. g . 
’he pulled, steered there', he pushed out’. But if so, it is only a 
natural extension of the sphere of those subjects with which these 
verbs in their intr. function may be combined, if they are also 
predicated of a boat (or a ship). Thus, in this case the gramma¬ 
tical subject includes both the subject and the object involved in 
the corresponding trans. construction, and thus far the sentences 
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have a sort of reflexive import. But on the other hand this 
dualistic import of the subjects does not favour the use of 
the verbs in a reflexive form. In the intr. constructions of these 
verbs a passive aspect is possible, only if the idea of the boat, 
t. e. the subject, as an instrument in the hands of the person 
(persons) on board becomes salient. The same reasoning is applic- 
able in point of draw up, pull up predicated of a vehicle, since 
the idea of the vehicle often includes the persons that govern it 
and the horses that draw it. The intr. function of adjourti pre¬ 
dicated of council may also be explained as an absolute use, i. e. 
the grammatical object (« proceedings, business, or the like) may 
be considered to have been omitted. 

Let us turn to those verbs whose primary trans. sense does 
not readily stand out as causal and whose secondary intr. func¬ 
tion, therefore, does not admit of the causative mode of explan- 
ation. The verbs laåe, unload, careen, pay off may in the aclive 
form be predicated of a ship (boat). This intr. use may be due 
to associative influence from such verbs as pull , push, row, steer, 
pay out, all predicated of boats (ships), and admitling of a caus¬ 
ative explanation. But they may also be due to the fact that the 
notion of a ship often involves the persons on board. In other 
words, we mean that the intr. function of the verbs mentioned 
may have originated in exactly the same way as was above indi- 
cated as a likely alternative in point of pull , push, row, steer, 
pay out. The same reasoning is applicable in the case of dock, 
when predicated of a ship. But here a causative explanation is 
not impossible, whieh involves that a causal aspect may be traced 
in the trans. sense. Besides, the intr. function may be explained 
as a desubstantival new formation. Also in the case of illuminc 
predicated of a town an equivalent reasoning is applicable, since 
here the idea of a town includes the persons illumining il. 
The verbs drive and coacli, predicated of persons, appear as an 
absolute use of the trans. sense, if the subject itself is the actual 
driver. They appear as a eonverted use of the trans. sense, if the 
fact becomes salient that the driver is another person than the 
grammatical subject. Thus the ultimate origin of the eonverted 
function of the verb is here the use of the verb in an absolute 
sense. It is evident, however, that in the case of coach a deno- 
minative explanation is possible or even preferable. The deno- 
minative explanation is indispensable in the case of coach in the 
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intr. function 'to read or study with a ’coach\ to be coached’. 

Also the secondary sense of mesh predieated of fish, i. e. 'to go 

in the meshes of a net, to become enmeshed’ should be interpreted 

as due to desubstantival new formation. As to the verb peel it 

is a collateral form of pill (< OE. *pilian < L. pilare , cf. Luick, 

Unters. p. 291). The earliest recorded sense of the latter verb is 

the intr. meaning ’to come oflf, become detached, scale ofF, e. g. 

c 1100 (MS. a 1200) Sax. Leechd. 111 114 fris lace craeft sceal to f)an 
handan J)e f>aet fell oflf pylef). In spite of the chronological gap this 

sense is no doubt secondary as compared with the correlative trans. 

sense ’to decorticate’, recorded a. 1225; cf. Lat. pilare. It has no 

doubt originated in passive constructions where the sense oscil- 

lated towards this intr. meaning and therefore could easily be 

apprehended as an intr. verb conjugated with to be. Thus the 

intr. function of peel should be explained as a continuation of 

the sense of pill. In the case of the verb catch when predieated 

of a foot or a scythe-end, the salience of the passive sense is fa- 

voured by a local adjunet: 1787 His foot catching and hanging in 
the stirrup. 1875 The scythe-end caught in the rigging. For in the 

corresponding passive constructions these local adjunets oscillate 

towards the import of a grammatical agent. The correlative trans. 

sense implies 'to seize and keep hold of. The secondary intr. 

function should be apprehended as a blending of the passive con- 

struetion 'to be caught in the stirrup, the rigging’, and the trans. 

construction ’to catch the stirrup, the rigging’, since the subjeets 

(viz. a foot and a scythe-end in motion) may be apprehended as 

capable of the activity conditioned by the trans. sense. The 

9 

reflexive explanation given by NED. is inadmissible. For the 
subjeets mentioned are ineapable of the reflexivity conditioned by 
the trans. import. 
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D. Predicatlons of direct object or of existence and relation. 

% 

The ehange of meaning involved in the present category con- 
sists in the fact that primary transitive verbs have adopted a se- 
condary non-transitive sense oscillating between a passive import 
and an intransitive sense of existence or relation. 

The salience of a collateral intransitive sense is due to the 
same causes as have been stated in the case of the preceding 
categories, i. e. the active form of the verb and, to some extent, 

the causative aspect of the primary transitive meaning. 

The secondary intransitive sense of existence may be 

divided into three main categories. One of them involves the sense 
’to lose existence'. Here belong: adrench, aquench, quench, blow 
out , break, consume, depart, discuss, dislimn, dispel, disperse , dissi- 
pate, drench , drown , extinguish, extirp, overshake, purge off, tvear 
away. Another category implies the sense *to come into (to get) 
existence’. Here belong: breed , brew, engender , enkindle , evolve , 
form, gender , hatch , hoard, join , ken , kittle , new , put ( forth ), re- 
double , rclight. The intr. sense of hoard , t. e,, ’to lie hidden', 
is our only instance of the sense 'to be in existence’, but it may 
also be interpreted as implying ’tö come into existence in a great 
quantity’ e. g. 1567 In common weales what beares a greater sway 
than hidden hate that hoordes in haughtie brest? There is also a 
category that implies the sense 'to continue in existence'. Here 
belong the verbs preserve and reserve. Lastly, vve may adduce 
the verb brew as constituting a particular category, since it involves 
a particular tense-aspect, t. e. ’to be in the process of origination'. 

Though we may distinguish these general senses, they are, 
however, mostly associated with particular connotations of different 
kinds. Thus, for instance, blow out , when predicated of fire’, 
refers to a current of air as causing the loss of existence, dissip- 
ate predicated of clouds, etc. refers to separation of the parts 


Salience of 
an intr. 
sense. 
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constituting the subject, and tcear intimates that the loss of exist- 
ence is due to attrition. Likewise such verbs as breed , engen- 
der, gender , hen involve that ’coming into existence’ is due to 
natural or procreative processes. When the verbs are used figu- 
ratively, these connotations are obscured and the general senses 
indicated above become entirely predominant. Thus, for instance, 
the verb breiv, whose sphere of objects originally embraced only 
liquids (beer, ale, etc.), implies the pure sense of coming into 
existence, i. e. 'to be in process of origination’, provided it be 
used figuratively, i. e. predicated of subjects such as 'doubts', 
'mischief. But if the verb in the active form could be predicated of 
its original objects (i. e. ale, beer, etc.), (which is not the case), 
t hen the verb would not lose its particar connotations and it is 
even questionable whether these would admit of the origination 
of an intransitive sense of existence. 


The secondary intransitive sense of relation involves (as 
far as our material is concerned) a sense of identity, viz. identify , 
a sense of subsumption, viz. class, number , or else a sense of de- 
pendency, viz. deduce , derive, evolvc, found, fed, kindle. In the 
case of found , the secondary sense implies general dependency. 
(i. e. ’to be dependent on'), yet with the connotation that one 
member of the relation is the necessary prerequisite for the existence 
of the other member. As to the other verbs of dependency ad- 
duced, we are concerned with a meaning conditioning a predica- 
tion of origin, i. e. 'to give rise to a thing', ’to take (have) its 
rise from a thing’. As to the latter sense its only difference from 
a verb of existence denoting ’to originate’, *to come into existence’ 
is that it indicates the source from which (the subslance re- 

presented by) the grammatical subject has originated. Therefore, 

# 

verbs denoting 'originate’ often imply also 'to originate from a thing'. 
In poir.t of our material, this is the case with evolve and in 
respect of breed , gender, engender form , hen, enkindle, brew 


(tig.), whose secondary sense implies ’to come into existence’, 
they can (or could) no doubt be used also in predications of 
dependency, though this is not shown by our quotations. On the 
other hand, the obsolele, secondary sense of hindle is in our ma¬ 
terial recorded only as a sense of origin, i. e. 'to originate from 
a thing’. but it would as readily have admitted of being used 


also 


a sense of existence, i. e. ’to originate’. Again, the se- 
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condition a predication of origin, i. e. 'to have its provenance 
from a thing'. 

We have previously (Essay I 53) made the distinction that 
predicates denoting sense-impression should be classed as condi- 
tioning predications of attribution, e. g. ’his manners are hateful, 
pleasant’, but that, when the object of this sense-impression has 
been expressed, they should be described as conditioning a predica¬ 
tion of dependency, e. g. 'his manners are hateful, pleasant to me’, 
i. e. inspire me with pleasure, disgust (the members compared 
being ’his manners’ and my pleasure’, ’my disgust’). But if so, it 
follows that the secondary inträns, sense of feel, which denotes 
sense-impression and therefore with its necessary complement in- 
dicating the nature of this impression conditions a predication of 
attribution, should he apprehended as conditioning a predication 
of causality, provided an animate thing perceptive of this sense- 
impression has been expressed, e. g. 1768 The weather was extremely 
cold and felt particularly so to us. 

According to our principle of classification quotations denot¬ 
ing intemporal sense should be assigned to the intemporal class 
of cat. F. This has in our material been neglected especially in 
respect of some verbs of relation, viz. class , numher , deduce , de- 
rive, found. It should be noticed however that, unlike other kinds 
of predication, predications of relation mostly presuppose intem¬ 
poral sense. It should also be noticed that the etymological ex- 
planation of the secondary intr. function whether it has temporal 
or intemporal sense, is here the same. 

The semological relation between the secondary intr. sense, The relation 

if a sense of existence, and the primary trans. meaning may in ^rans^atid 

all cases (except in point of hoard when denoting ’to lie hidden’, intr. senses 

’to have existence’, but not when denoting ’to come into existence’) 

be apprehended as the one between an intr. sense and its causa- 

tive correlative. In other words, the correlative meanings may 

be described as (1) ’to lose existence’ and To deprive of (to cause 

to lose) existence, viz. adrench, aquench, blow out (of a fire), 

break up, consume, depart, discuss, dislimb , dispel, disperse, dis- 

sipate , drench, extinguish, extirp , overshake , pur ge o/f, quench, 

wear away , (2) ’to come into existence’ and ’to bring into existence’, 

viz. breed , engender, enkindle (of lightning), evolve, form , gcnder , 

hatch , (hoard), join (of a battle), ken, kindle, kittle , new, put forth, 

redouble (of a sound), relight (of desire, etc.), (3) ’to continue in 

Sundén: Pred. categ. and pred. cbange in BnpIUU. 24 
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existence* and ’to cause to continue in existence', viz. preserve , 
reserve, (4) 'to be in the process of origination’ and 'to cause to 
be in the process of origination’, viz. brew. 

It is a matter of course that the same relation, i. e. the rela¬ 
tion between a causal sense and its intr. correlative, should be 
acknowledged in the case of verbs where the secondary intr. sense 
denotes not only 'to come into existence', but 'to originate from 
a thing’, e. g. evolve , kindle. But this is not so, when we are 
concerned with other verbs of dependency or ot relation. The 
transitive sense of the verbs identify , class , number , deduce , and 
derive may be said to in vol ve a sense of action, i. e. ’to say or 
maintain (a thing) to be identical with, to belong to a class, to 
have its derivation from’. But the trans. sense may also be said 
to imply a sense of state, t. e. ’to consider (a thing) to be iden¬ 
tical with, to belong to a class, to have its derivation from'. 

This analysis involves that the intr. sense constitutes an ele¬ 

ment of the correlative trans. meaning. So far there is a pa- 
rallel with the relation between an inträns, sense and its causative 
correlative. But the difference is that in respect of causative verbs 
the transitive element implies activity or causality, but in point of 
the verbs here concerned, activity or state. In the trans. sense 
of found , however, it is sometimes possible to trace a causative 
sense, i. e . 'to cause to have as basis’, ’to let (a thing) be depen- 

dent on (a thing)’. Again, in the case of feel it is the secon¬ 

dary sense that may be apprehended as causative as compared 
with the primary trans. meaning. For the sense ’to make a 
sense-impression on’ is equivalent to the meaning to cause to 
feel or perceive (a sense-impression)’. 

Salience of The salience of a collateral passive sense in the secondary 
a passive intransitive constructions under consideration is dependent on the 
proximate same factors as have been indicated in the case of the preceding 
origin. categories. Therefore they need not be stat ed over again. From 

what has there been said it is evident that, here also, the salience 
of the passive sense may be of different force. Therefore we 
readily admit that there are instances in our material where the 
passive aspect is diminutive or even questionable. But we repeat 
that it is often a matter of individual linquistic instinct to decide 
upon the semological aspect of a secondary intransitive construc- 
tion. As in the case of the preceding categories, so also in the 
case of cat D the salience of a passive sense is very rarely 
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acknowledged by NED, when characterizing the general import of the 
verb. The sense is mostly described as 'intr.' ( viz . aquench, blow, 
brew, consume, deduce, derive, disperse, drench, engender, enkindle, 
extirp, identify, join, ken, kindle, kittle, new, number, overshake, 
quench, redouble, relight, reserve) or else as ’intr. for refl.’ (viz. 
adreneh, break, also described as intr.), breed, class, depart, discuss, 
dislimb, dispel, dissipate , evolve, extinguish, form, found, preserve, 
purge, put). Only in respect of the following verbs a passive 
aspect is acknowledged: feel (quasi-passive sense), gender (intr. for 
pass.), hoard (intr. in refl. or passive sense). And yet the passive 
aspect is not here more salient than in the other cases mentioned. 

But this very inconsistency seems also to testify to the fact that 
the import of secondary intr. constructions is of oscillating nature. 

The extent of category D. is not very large, t. e. the verbs Extent and 
with a primary transitive sense whose secondary intr. constructions chronolo 9y- 
may denote existence or relation are few as compared with the 
verbs of the preceding categories. Yet the extent of cat D. is no 
doubt larger than appears from our material, though it cannot 
be exactly indicated. For — as already pointed out — it is 
precarious to determine as to when a secondary non-transitive 
sense involves only an intr. meaning and when the intr. sense 
oscillates towards a passive aspect. 

The extent of cat D. was different in dififerent epochs. In 
the case of verbs whose secondary intr. sense denotes existence, 
the vast majority of our examples belong to the NE. period. As 
in the preceding categories, so here also we may distinguish a 
number of cases where the verb itself or else the correlative 
trans. meaning originated in the NE. period, vis. dislimn, dispel, 
dissipate, enkindle, evolve, extinguish, extirp (1490), kittle, put 
forth, redouble, relight. There is also a category of verbs whose 
correlative trans. senses originated in the ME. period, whereas 
the secondary non-trans. import did not appear until the NE. 
epoch, viz. break (1483), consume, discuss, disperse, form, gender, 
hatch, hoard (fig.), join (battle), preserve, purge, reserve, wear. 

In the case of the ME. period, we may distinguish such verbs 
where also the primary trans. meaning took its rise in the ME. 
epoch, viz. brew (fig.), depart , drench, engender, kindle, overshake, 
quench. In point of some verbs the primary trans. sense is met 
with already in OE., viz . adreneh , aquench, breed, ken, new. In 
our material we liave adduced no examples where the secondary 
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intr. sense of existence appeared already in the OE. period. Yet 
this epoch was not entirely destitute of examples where the intr. 
sense of existence oscillated towards a passive aspect. As exam¬ 
ples: d-lädan (1) trans., note the sense ’to bring forth, produce’ 
(Sweet, but not indicated by B.-T.), (2) intr. or passive, 'to grow, 
come forth, to be produced': Phcenix 233 Swylce hé of ségerum ut 
älséde (as it from an egg had been brought forth); stregdan , wk. vb. 
(I) trans., to strew, spread, (2) intr. or pass., to disperse, to be 
scattered, e. g. Crtst 940 steorra strédaf) of heofone, stormum ä- 
béatne; lä fan , (1) trans., to leave, not take away, (2) intr. or 

pass., to remain over, be left remaining, Homl. Th. ii, 40, 14 (B.-T.) 
Gif hwaet laéfde = if anything remained. Ju. Skt. Rush. 6, 12 Hia Iséfdan 

=ttuperaoeruni. Also the verb scypian presents an oscillation between 

a passive sense and an intransitive sense of existence (cf. p. 299, 

300). But we are here concerned with the rare case that the 

oscillating passive sense is a primar y sense. As al ready shown, 

this phenomenon may be met with in the case of certain Gothie 

n-verbs, but is of rare occurrence in English*. 

If we turn to those verbs whose secondary intr. sense denotes 
relation, we shall find that all our instances are from the NE. 
period. In the case of class , deduce , derive , identify , also the 
correlative trans. sense is of NE. date. As to found and number 
the trans. meaning is met with in ME. times and, in regard of 
feel, in the OE. period. Apart from the case where the secondary 
sense denotes dependency (i. e. ’to give rise to a thing’, or 'to 
originate from a thing), there is nothing remarkable in the fact 
that the OE. period and even the ME. epoch are destitute of 
examples of a secondary intr. sense denoting identity or subsump- 
tion. For, the need of such a semological change can scarcely 
originate but* in scientific speech. 

Concerning the Gothie language we do not meet with exam¬ 
ples of a secondary sense of relation or of existence. 

An indication of the ultimate origin of the passive sense is 
equivalent to a statement how the phenomenon originated that a 
primary trans. verb can adopt a secondary intr. sense of existence 
or of relation. 


1 Another example of this kind, thougli not denoting existence, is of¬ 
fered by eclip8e, a denominative verb whose pimary sense had the import 
’to suflfer eclipse’, ’to beconie dark\ now obsolete, e. g. 1393 Gower Conf. 11 
153. The sonne and mone eclipsen both. 
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The semological contrast between a causal sense and the The OE. 
correlative intr. sense of existence did not in OTeut. times require period. 
an expression differing from the one denoting the general distinc- 
tion between a causal verb and its intransitive correlative. And in 
fact, there are in OE. some examples of the OTeut. mode of cau- 
sative formation meant to express the semological contrast under 
consideration, e. g. a-cwincan, str. vb., intr., to be extinguished 
(of fire, light), to be eclipsed (of moon), vanish, å-cwencan , wk. 
vb., trans., to extinguish (fire, light); cwelan , str. vb., intr., to 
die, cwellan , wk. vb., trans., to kill; be-lifan , str. vb., intr., to 
remain, be left; lä fan, trans., to leave, bequeathe, not take away 
(also intr., to be left); (cf. Goth. bi-leiban , str. vb. intr., to be lefl: 
bi-laibjan wk. vb., trans., to leave, in pass., tö be left). However, 
as already pointed out, this formative principle was no longer 
fertile in OE. Nor was there any other formative law that could 
uphold the OTeut. principle that the semological contrast between 
a causal sense and its correlative intr. meaning ought to be ex¬ 
pressed by different morphems. This fact favoured indirectly the 
origination of the principle of letting the contrast mentioned be 
expressed by the same verb. 

The direct cause of the semological change presented by our 
OE. examples ä-lädan and läfan was not of a reflexive nature. 

The reflexive mode of origin is however possible in the case of 
stregdan , but not in point of the other examples. For in the 
former case, but not in the latter, the grammatical subjects are 
generally capable of the reflexivity conditioned by the predicate- 
verb. We are instead no doubt concerned with the operation 
of the inflectional factor, i. e. the morphological identity between 
the passive form and the form of the perfect tenses of intr. verbs 
with a perfective sense (cf. Gats. B, G, p. 304, 356). This mode of 
explanation, which involves a misinterpretation of the inflection 
with toesan , bcon , iveorpan, is also applicable in point of stregdan. 

It is sometimes possible that the intr. function may be due to in- 
fluence from a foreign original. Such is perhaps the case with 
läfan , whose secondary sense is met with in religious style. It 
may have been induced by Lat. superare = to remain, to be left 
over, which it renders at least in our 2nd quotation. 

In respect of the ME. period all our examples are such The ME. 
where the primary trans. sense of the verb has a causative aspect. P er \od. 
But the date of their secondary intr. function is generally too 
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early to admit of a causative explanation. We must instead 
have recourse to the inflectional factor, i. e. the coincidence be- 
tween the passive form and perfect tenses of intr. verbs with a 
perfective tense-aspect. As to examples see p. 319. In this way 
we should explain the secondary intr. function of breed (c 1205), 
adrench (1290), aquench (c 1230), and overshake (c 1415). Again, 
as to drench (1297) and quenck (c 1290) it is evident that their 
secondary intr. function is due to associative influence from adrench 
and aquench. Likewise it is safe to. assume that breed (c 1200) 
has induced the secondary intr. function of the allied verbs eng - 
ender (1386), hen (14th c.) and hindle (c 1400), or even brew (in 
a figurative sense, c 1300). But naturally the inflectional inter¬ 
pretation is applicable in all these cases. As to newe the second¬ 
ary intr. sense should be apprehended as a denominative new 
formation. The verb depart , of OF. provenance, occurred already 
in OF. in an intr. sense, predicated of persons. This function is 

evidently continued in English in sentences such as: 1523 Than 
the bysshoppe sayd, Sirs, than our company shall depart. In spite of 

the chronological gap we may assume that it is an extension of 

this function when the verb is predicated of such a notion as 

'acquaintance', e. g. 1375 Thusgat maid thai thar aquentance That 
nevir syne. . Departyt quhil thai lyffand war. A reflexive mode 

of interpretation is by NED suggested in the case of the intr. 

function of depart and adrench. As to depart this explanation 

may be applicable in the case of the OF. prototype. Concerning 

adrench the reflexive mode of origin is improbable. For, though 

the subject is capable of the reflexivity conditioned by the pre- 

dicate-verb, the use of the reflexive form implies here voluntary 

(but not involuntary) activity on the part of the subject. But 

from this sense it is, at least in this particular instance, scarcely 

possible to derive an intr. function presupposing inactivity on the 

part of the subject. 

The NE. Let us pass on to the NE. period. We have already pointed 

period. ou t that, w hen the secondary intr. sense denotes existence, all 

the correlative träns, verbs adduced in our material present a 
causative aspect. Such is the case with (blow ), break, consume , 
discuss , dislimb , dispel , disperse, dissipate , enkindle, evolve , ex- 
tinguish, extirp , form , gender , hatch, (hoard), join (battle), kitt\e y 
preserve , purge , put forth , redouble, relight, reserve , and wear. 
On this account the secondary intr. construction of these verbs 
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may be ascribed to the causative law, which operated at least 
since the end of the ME. period. The reflexive mode of inter¬ 
pretation is by NED. employed in several of these cases, viz. break, 
discuss , dislimb , dispel , dissipate (in one sense), evolve, extinguish 
form , hoard , preserve , put forth, reserve. When the subjects of 
the secondary intr. senses are capable of the reflexivity conditioned 
by the trans. senses, then we must adrnit that a reflexive origin 
is possible. Such is at least the case with dispel and dissipate 
(predicated of clouds, mi9t, and then metaphorically extended to 
immaterial things), evolve (predicated of a tree — which implies 
a predication of state — and, metaphorically, of 'political exigen- 
ces', which implies a predication of existence), form (predicated of 
a cloud, a rainbow, a sheet of ice, since to an unlearned mind 
these things easily appear as self-originated), and put forth (predi¬ 
cated of a bud or a flower). But a reflexive form has in these 
cases scarcely been recorded, which should not be a matter of 
surprise in view of the existence of the causative law. In the case 
of form the reflexive mode of expression is recorded by NED., but 

predicated of an immaterial thing, viz. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
vii. 113 Very early .. had the belief formed itself that.. The reflexive 

form has here an intransitive or passive function. The use of 
this form may here be due to foreign influence. Otherwise it pre- 
supposes that such subjects as 'clouds’, 'ice’ may be predicated by 
the reflexive form and that this form has subsequently been em¬ 
ployed also in point of immaterial subjects. Thus as to the in- 
stances just mentioned we admit the possibility of a reflexive origin, 
though the causative law is the most likely mode of interpretation. 

With respect to the other verbs whose secondary intr. func¬ 
tion is supposed by NED. to be of reflexive origin we must deny 
the possibility of this explanation. For, if we admit that discuss 
(predicated of erysipelas), dislimb (predicated of 'nocturnal pa- 
geant’), and especially the verbs extinguish (predicated of a ’con- 
flagration* or 'alacrity’), hoard (predicated of 'hate'), preserve and 
reserve (predicated of material things like snow, water, manna, 
etc.) owe their intr. functions to a reflexive mode of expression, 
then we admit at the same time that this reflexive form had a 
purely intransitive or passive function. For the subjects are here 
incapable of the reflexivity conditioned by these verbs. But in 
English, the reflexive form has not yet acquired this function 
(exeptions are rare) and the verbs just mentioned ha ve not been 
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recorded in the reflexive form. Therefore we must employ another 
etymological interpretation. The intr. construction of discuss , dis - 
limb , extinguish is no doubt due to the causative law, since their 
primary trans. senses have a distinctly causative aspect. But the 
trans. senses of hoard , preserve, reserve involve such connotations 
(activity) as render the salience of the causative aspect not so 
conspicuous. Yet, also in point of these verbs we may use the 
causative mode of interpretation. In the case of hoard we must 
then presuppose that the intr. sense has the import ’to come into 
existence’. But other explanations may also be suggested. As to 
hoard the secondary intr. construction (1567, one record) should 
be explained as a desubstantival new formation on hoard , sb. 
meaning ’to form a hoard'. The intr. construction of the French 
loan-word reserve (1529—1641) may perhaps be due to French 
influence, in as much as the French reflexive form ’se réserver’ 
expressing the corresponding sense may have suggested the use of 
the active form, whereas the intr. sense of the reflexive form and 
the non-existence of this form as an intr. or passive formative in 
English occasioned the omission of the reflexive pronoun. But 
this mode of explanation, though perhaps not impossible, should 
not be adopted, if the origin of the intr. function may be explained 
in another way. It is here also possible to assume that the intr. 
function has taken its rise from the use of the verb in the sense 
'to admit of being reserved’. Again, the intr. construction of pre- 
serve , likewise of French provenance, (1585, one record), may be 
apprehended as due to associative influence from reserve or else it 
should be accounted for in the same way as the latter verb. The 
intr. function of blotv ont predicated of a fire (1842 The glass blew 
in, the fire blew out) has no doubt originated from the passive form 
since the agency is here the wind, a notion implied in the verb 
itself and, as a rule, not predicated by the verb in its trans. sense. 
The import of the passive form oscillated here towards an intr. 
meaning which therefore suggested the use of the active form. 
Again, the intr. construction of break predicated of a session or the 
like should be looked upcrfi as an analogical extension from cases 
where the verb was predicated of subjects like 'convocation’ or 
'school'. In the former case the predominant sense of the verbs is 
'to cease existing for the time being’ (in reference to the work in- 
volved in the notion of the subject), e. g. 1612 Then vp the Session 
brake. In the latter case the sense of the verb is 'to cease work- 
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ing and separate’ (in reference to the persons involved in the 

notion of the subject), e. g. 1536 The twentith daie of Julie, the 
Convocation brooke upp at Poules. 1882 A few days later the school 
broke up for the summer holidays. As to the explanation of the intr. 

construction of the latter case see cat. C. (p. 363). 

Let us pass on to those cases where the secondary intr. func- 

tion of the verb conditions a predication of relation. In point 

of verbs conditioning predications of dependency we have already 

pointed out that verbs of existence denoting 'originate’ are turned 

into verbs of dependency denoting ’to originate from a thing', if the 

provenance of the notion represented by the grammatical subject 

has been indicated. Such is the case with evolve. Compare the 

sentences 1799 When great political exigencies evolve .. they are usually, 
etc. 1863 Everything else will evolve from it. Such might easily have 

been the case with kindle , though by chance the only record of 
its rare intr. function implies only ’to originate from a thing’, viz. 
a 1400—50, Pat euer he kyndild [Dubl. Ms. come] of his kynde kend 
he bot litill. It is evident that in these cases the intr. sense of 
dependency has originated in exactly the same way as the colla- 
teral sense of existence. Thus, as to evolve , we may ascribe also 
the former use to the causative law. In point of kindle the intr. 
construction should be explained as due to associative influence 
from the allied verbs ken and breed , both of which present their 
secondary intr. sense earlier than does kindle. For similar reasons 
it is also evident that the intr. function of feel, when conditioning 
a predication of dependency, has the same origin as when con¬ 
ditioning a predication of attribution (cf. cat. B. p. 335). 

There are in our material a couple of verbs whose second¬ 
ary intr. sense denotes dependency but whose correlative trans. 
meanings havé not a causative aspect, viz. derive and deduce. 
It will be remembered, however, that these trans. meanings 
present the main characteristic of a causative sense, i. e. the 
correlative inträns, sense, viz. ’to have its derivation from’, consti- 
tutes an element of the trans. meaning. But in the present case 
the transitive element is not ’to cause’ or 'to make’, but 'to 
maintain’ or ’to consider’. It is a priori by no means impossible 
that this affinity between the semological structure of the two 
verbs on the one hand and causative verbs on the other hand, has 
brought about the intr. construction of the former, or in other 
words that this construction is indirectly due to the operation of 
the causative law. But as the intr. function of deduce (1866) is 
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found considerably later than that of derive (1794), it is evident 

that owing to semological proximity the latter verb has induced 

the intr. construction of the former. The intr. function of derive 

is by NED. considered to have sprung from a reflexive use of the 

trans. sense. True, the reflexive form has in this case actually 

been recorded and it has then the rare function of a purely intr. 

(or passive) formative, a use which no doubt passed into English 

from contemporary French, e. g. 1665 Sir T. Herbert, Trav. 127 
Sheraz then probably derives it self from Sherab, which in the Persian 
Tongue signifies a Grape. The OF. prototype did not present an 

intr. construction. But in English the intr. sense 'to arise, ori- 

ginate, have its derivation from’ occurs equally early as the cor- 

relative trans. sense (recorded in the passive form), i. c. c 1386 

Chaocer, Knt’$ T. 2180 Gonuertynge al vn to his propre welle ffrom 
which it is dirryued sooth to telle. Ibid. 2148 Wel may men knowe 
but it be a fool That every part dirryueth from his hool. It is obvious 

that this general sense of origination, recorded as early as the 
14 th c., has given rise to the narrowed sense of origination im- 
plied when the verb is predicated of ’word’ (a predication not re¬ 
corded until 1794). Again, the early intr. function of the verb 
in ME. may very well be regarded as due to the strong salience 
of an oscillating intr. sense in the passive form of the verb (cf. 
1st quotation abo ve), which may, but need not recessarily, in- 
volve that the passive form was here mistaken for a perfect tense 
of an intr. verb. Yet, we should perhaps admit that the ME. intr. 
construction may also be due to the OF. reflexive form, in as much 
as the latter suggested the active form in English, while the omis¬ 
sion of the reflexive pronoun was due to the strong prominence 
of an intr. sense and to the non-existence of the reflexive form as 
an intr. or a passive formative in the English language. 

As already pointed out the secondary intr. sense of found 
oscillating towards a passive aspect, implies almost a sense of 
general dependency, i. e. ’to have as basis’, ’to be fundamentally 

dependent on\ e. g. 1836—37 The legitimacy of every synthesis is . . 
dependent on the legitimacy of the analysis which its presupposes, and 

on which it founds. This intr. sense may be be said to form an 

element of the correlative trans. meaning described by NED. as 

involving 'to set or establish on a firm basis’, 'to give a basis or 

firm support to’, but rather implying ’to let (something immaterial) 

have as basis or be dependent on’. But, if so, the transitive 

sense may be apprehended as causative. Hence it follows that 
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the intr. function of the verb may very well be due to the 

operation of the causative law. This explanation is more prob- 

able by far than the refl. mode of interpretation adopted by NED. 

(s. v. found 4, e). True, we find the reflexive form of the verb 

predicated of persons or even of ’understanding’, a notion, how- 

ever, apprehended as capable of self-originated activity, e. g. 1643 

Sir T. Browne, Relig. Med. i., § 43 They that found themselves on the 
radical balsome, or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not why Abel 
lived not so long as Adam. 1644 Milton, Educ., Wks. 98. — Because 
our understanding cannot in this body found itself but on sensible tliings. 

But it should be noticed that in English this reflexive form was 
not predicated of immaterial things (such as 'legitimacy of a 
synthesis’, 'deliniation’) incapable of the reflexivity conditioned by 
the verb. It should also be observed that there is a great chro- 
nological gap between the reflexive construction extinct in the 
17 th c. (cf. NED. s. v. found 4 c) and the intr. construction 
originating as late as the 19 th c. On this account a reflexive 
mode of interpretation is inadmissible, unless we count as such 
the case that the Mod. French reflexive form, freely predicated of 
subjects incapable of reflexivity, has here suggested the active form, 
whereas the salience of an intr. sense and the non-existence of the 
reflexive form as a purely intr. or passive formative in English 
have conditioned the omission of the reflexive pronoun. We should 
perhaps in the present case admit the possibility of this explana¬ 
tion, but hardly its probability. 

There are two verbs in our material, i. e. class and nutnber , 

whose secondary intr. sense implies subsumption, e. g. 1816 This 
fine country. . whose people class morally so high in the scale of man¬ 
kind. 1865 Those who class as believers. 1864 And tho’ thou number- 
est with the followers Of One who cried Leave all and follow me’. The 

correlative trans. sense of class has an aspect offering the same 
affinity with a causal aspect as derive and deduce f viz. ’to place 
in a class’, i. e. ’to consider (maintain) a person etc. to belong to 
a certain class or group’. Therefore, we may here ascribe the 
intr. function to the causative law. Also in point of class the 
intr. construction is regarded by NED. to be of reflexive origin. 
This implies that the reflexive form is here a purely intr. or pas¬ 
sive formative. On this account a reflexive interpretation is here 
a priori most unlikely. Add to this that the reflexive form of 
the verb seems to have never been predicated of subjects such as 
those occurring in our material. As the verb is of denominative 
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origin, it is possible to regard the intr. construction as a denomi- 
native new formation on class , sb. This explanation is evidently 
the correct one, since the intr. construction seems to occur some- 
what earlier (i. e. in 1748) than the correlative trans. construction 
(t. e. in 1776). 

Also the verb number (< OF. nombrer ) has such an intr. 
sense, i. e. Ho rank with’, Ho belong to a class or category’, as 
constitutes an element in the correlative transitive meaning, t. e. ’to 
consider (maintain) (a thing, etc.) to belong to a class or category 
or to rank with’. Therefore it is by no means impossible to regard 
the secondary intr. construction (quotation from the year 1864 in 
NED.) as due to the causative law. In the present case the second¬ 
ary intr. construction cannot be deseribed as a denominative new 
formation on account of the import of the substantive number. 
A reflexive explanation is as unlikely as in the former case. But 
we may very well look upon the intr. construction as due to asso- 
ciative influence from such verbs as class, derive , identify , whose 
trans. sense like that of number ineludes the correlative intr. 
meaning in addition to the transitive element 'to consider (main¬ 
tain)’. However, the most likely interpretation is that, owing to 
close semological proximity, the verb count (cf. cat. E.) has in- 
duced the intr. construction of number. 

There still remains to be considered the intr. construction of 

identify , conditioning a predication of identity: 1683 Only as . . 
conjoined with our affeetions, which commix, coincide, and as it were 
identifi with that grandest and Divinest Mysterie of Love, seiz. God made 
Flesh. 1790 An enlightened self-interest, which . . they tell us, will 
identify with an interest more enlarged and publick. The intr. sense 

means here Ho become identicaP and the correlative trans. meaning 

means not only ’to consider (maintain) (a thing, etc.) to be iden- 

tical with’, but ’to make (i. e. to cause to become) identicaT. 

Therefore we may here unhesitatingly employ the causative mode 

of interpretation. 
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E. Predicatlons of dlrect object. 


The distinctive feature of the present category of semological 
change is that priinary transitive verbs have in the active form 
adopted a secondary sense of a predominant passive aspect. 

Though we have here assumed the salience of the passive sense The $alience 
to be so strong as to preponderate, this preponderance does not s^e^lnsc 8 - 
imply that the salience of a collateral non-converted meaning is its proxim - 
always entirely suppressed. In the case of the preceding categories ate orx 9 xn ' 
we have already held forth that the active form itself in which the 


new meaning is dressed, is the principal factor that tends to bring 
about the salience of a non-passive sense and thus to counterbalance 
the influence of the primary trans. meaning which tends to make 
the secondary sense stand out as passive. As the new meaning 
is also in the present category dressed in the active form, an intr. 
sense is here, too, always struggling for salience. But we mean 
that this oscillating intr. sense is less perceptible than the passive 


meaning or even almost entirely obscured by it. 

We have indicated on the one hand the vitality of the primary 
transitive meaning as compared with the secondary non-trans. sense, 
on the other hand the context as those factors which principally 
condition the salience of the passive meaning. We may therefore 
safely maintain that the more rarely the non-trans. sense occurs, the 
more readily does it appear as passive and vice verså. Therefore 
it is that the examples illustrating the predominance of the passive 
sense in the secondary meaning of verbs quoted in cat. E., are 
generally very scarce. The context may favour the particular 
salience of the passive sense, in as much as an agential element 


dressed in the form of a grammatical agent has been expressed. 

This expression of the agency, however, is not often met with in 

our material. As examples: 1C57 A Minister, whom they can cordially . . 
afTect, or hy whom they can edifie. 1610 I haue not edified more truly by 
man . . since the beautiful light first shone on me. (cf. the synonymous 
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verb convert, whose corresponding secondary sense we have classed under 
cat. A, because the salience of its passive sense is not particularly conspic- 
uous). 1819 If, in heaving the windlass about, any of the handspikes should 
happen to break, the windlass would pawl of itself. 1513 And all the cost be- 
live offlambis scald. But the influence of the context may be manifest¬ 
ed also in another manner. Thus, for instance, it is evident that the 
context requires the passive sense — i. e. the idea of an agent, of a 
logical subject — and not the intr. meaning, in examples such as the 
following (where we are concerned with verbs presenting a co- 
alescence of a trans. verb with its intr. correlative): 1596 If I hang ; Ue 

make a fat payre ofGallowes. 1712—14- Wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine; a 1225 Hwo ber ever fur wiÖinnen hire |>et heo ne bemde? c 1440 
Boyle hom togedur with esy fire, that it brenne not. The same is true 

of examples such as: 1828 They were scarce gone ere the door of the 
glover’s house opened. 1871 Till their flag hauls doton to the foe. 

There is however another factor that conditions the predo- 
minance of the passive sense. This factor, which may even be of 
greater importance than the others, is the semological nature of 
the primary trans. meaning. We may safely proclaim that the less 
readily this meaning may be apprehended causalively, the greater 
salience has the passive sense, provided the verb be employed in 
a correlative intr. construction that cannot be apprehended as an 
absolute or a reflexive use of the trans. sense or else be explained 
as a denominative new formation ( e. g. instancc) or as an im- 
personal construction ( say , quethe). If we examine our material, 
we shall find that a causative aspect can scarcely or not at all be 
traced in a considerable number of our verbs. Such is the case 
with the two trans. verbs of attribution, i. e. contain and hold, or 
with the trans. verbs of state, i. e. count, reckon. Such is also the 
case with many trans. verbs of action, viz. damn, do, draw up or 
out, instancc, invcst, let (in the sense 'to grant the temporary 
possession or use of), light (to set burning a lamp, etc.), lock, play 
out (a farce), quethe, reach (in the sense 'to crucify'), reflect (in 
the sense ’to mirror’), rehearse, retail, say, sell. Therefore, in the 
case of such verbs the secondary non-trans. sense has a partic¬ 
ularly salient passive aspect. As examples: 1568 It doth cleanse 
the places where the stones containe. a 1654 Allodium . . signifies Land 
that holds of nobody. 1889 High birth . . among tbe haughty Castillians 
has always counted for a great deal. 1879 Such discretion.. would in the 
long run reckon to his credit and his advantage. 1611 Cle. Sir shall I 
lie? King. Yes, lie and damn, rather than tell me that. a 1300 j)at f>ere 
er dedis doand neu, f)at f)ai agh sare wit resun reu. 1886 The rope 
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drew taut and parted in the middle. 1823 The curtain drew up at 
the instant of his entrance. 1891 The harpoon did not penetrate suffi- 
ciently . . and therefore drew out. 1809 No more entwines with flowers 
his shining sword. 1602 How . . the Growne-right of the House of Ed¬ 
ward the first inuested in the Familie of York. 1885 There was some 
reason to suppose that all the raortgaged houses would speedily let. c. 
1400 His Lampe schal lighte . . withouten touchinge of ony Man. 1590 
Doubly disparted, it did locke and close, That when it locked , none 
might thorough pas. 1835 As though it mattered how the farce plays 
out, So it be quickly played. 1362 Bi him that rauhte on the roode. 1897 
Turbot, brill, and halibut retail at 9 d. per lb. Goldsm. I published some 
tracts upon the subject myself, which, as they never sold, I have the con- 
solation of thinking were read only by the happy few. But however salient 

the passive sense may be in these and similar examples, we must 

admit that also in tliis case an intr. sense struggles for salience, 

though with poor suceess. Thus, for instance, in point of contain , 

do, sell, the passive sense tends to oscillate towards the import ’lie\ 

’happen’, have a good market’. In the case of instance the salience 

of an intr. meaning, i. e. ’to have an instance’, is somewhat strength- 

ened by the fact that the secondary non-trans. construction may be 

apprehended as a denominative new formation. As to cast and reflect 

the vague salience of a collateral reflexive sense tends to diminish 

the preponderance of the passive meaning. Concerning quethe, 

say , rehearse we should admit that the impersonal expression it 

says , etc. presents not only a passive aspect but also a distinctly 

non-passive meaning, i. e. ’people say’ or the like. But, if so, we 

are concerned with a sense which in fact is the primary trans. 

meaning. We therefore admit that it would have been preferable 

to assign these latter verbs to cat. G. 

In the case of the other verbs adduced in our material it is 
less impossible to trace a causative sense. Hence it follows that 
in a correlative intr. construction the intr. sense tends to become 
distinctly salient, unless it is counterbalanced by the context and 
the predominance of the transitive meaning. According to the 
nature of the oscillating intr. sense we may here distinguish the 
same categories as occur in point of cats. A, B, C, D. Thus, 
the intr. sense tending to become salient may denote state or 
attribution. Such is the case with the following verbs: be- 
smear, [burn], damage , damnify , debruise, demolish , edify, ent- 
wine , fold , gull, [hangj , hatch (of an egg), hurt, ken (of an egg), 
lisse, modulate?, mould, oppress , polish, scald, scorch. Here be- 
long also such verbs whose trans. sense implies preparation of 
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food by the agency of heat, viz. hake , boil, eook, fry , grill, roast, 
and further such verbs as are their semological relatives, viz. 
broil , concoct. Moreover, the intr. sense struggling for salience may 
denote action: brandish, cast , dep osi t, drag , dratv, flourish, haul , 
impress , launch , (of blood), open, throw, weigh. Lastly, there 
are a few verbs where the secondary intr. sense denotes existence, 
viz . AafcÅ (predicated of the young), rub off. Here belongs also 
grin in the following predication: 1749 The counterfeit Satisfaction 
which grinned in the features of the young one. The predicational na- 
ture of this sentence is unique in our material, in as much as we 
are concerned with a predication of direct object oscillating towards 
a predication of cause (cf. to grin with satisfaction). The latter 
fact implies the salience of an intr. sense, and this sense denotes 
existence. Therefore the secondary intr. construction of grin 
should have been assigned to cat. D. 

As was the case with the preceding categories, so in the case 
of the present category the salience of the passive sense is rarely 
acknowledged by NED. when indicating the general semological nature 
of the secondary sense. It is only in a few cases that the sense is 
is described as ’intr. for pass.’ or 'intr. in passive sense’ or ’intr. for 
refl. in passive sense’, or the like, viz. count, datnn, damnify , demol- 
ish , do, drag, draw , hatch , haul, hurt , let (of houses, etc.), pawl , 
play, polish, scald. Otherwise the secondary sense is described 
as ’intr.’ or ’intr. for refl.’ It is impossible to trace any eonsist- 
ency in these indications. For the passive sense is just as salient in 
the other verbs as in those particularly acknowledged as passival. 
But this very inconsistency seems to indicate that the description 
'intr.’ does not only (or not always) regard the semology of 
the secondary sense, but also (or else exclusively) the morphological 
aspect of the latter. It seems also to intimate that the description 
’intr. for refl.’ does not always refer to the import of the verb 
but mostly to the origin of the secondary construction. However, 
when the secondary meaning is specified by NED., the salience of 
a passive sense is generally acknowledged. 

The extent of the present category must naturally be very vague 
and indefinite. For its leading characteristic is the predominance 
of a passive sense. But, since we have admitted that, however 
proponderant the passive sense may be, an intr. sense is always 
struggling for salience, it is evident that the line of demarcation 
of the category is chiefly a matter of individual linguistic instinct, 
though, as shown above, it is not entirely destitute of also object- 
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ive criteria. Under such circumstances it is only natural that the 
extent of cat. E should be very vague. It is also natural that 
our material should be open to criticism. We have already ad- 
mitted that the verbs quethe, say, rehearse should have been as- 
signed rather to cat. C than to the present category and that the 
secondary sense of grin should have been classed under cat. D. 
We may here admit that in point af drag (of an anchor) and 
polish (of planets) an intr. sense successfully struggles for salience, 
so that they should have been described as belonging to cats. C and 
B respectively. We may also admit that in the quotations of 
the following verbs meant to illustrate cat. E, a passive sense 
scarcely predominates, viz. debruise, foil, hur t, ken, edify, re¬ 
hearse, throw, perhaps also the semological group constituted by 
bake, boil, cook, fry, grill, roast, broil, concoct. Lastly the in¬ 
träns. construction of hoist assigned to cat. C should have had 
the same classification as the inträns, constr. of haul, its close 
semological relative, «. e. it should have been described as a spe- 
cimen of cat. E. Further particulars as to the salience of an in¬ 
träns. sense in our quotations illustrating cat. E. will be given in 
the sequel. 

The extent of the present category was dififerent in difFerent 
epochs. The majority of our instances are from the NE. period. 
Ainong these we may distinguish such cases where the primary 
trans. sense or the verb itself originated either in NE. or in ME. 
The former case is illustrated by the following verbs: concoct, cook, 
damage (1477), damnify, demolish, dcposit, drag, entwine, grill, 
grin, gull, haul, instance, invest, modulate, mould (c. 1475), pawl, 
play out, reflect, rub off, tvear. The latter case is represented by 
verbs such as: boil, brandish, broil, cast, contain, count, damn, draw 
(as a rule), foil, hatch, hold, launch, lock, reckon, retail, scald, 
scorch, weigh. We have also to state a few verbs whose primary 
trans. sense is of OE. date, though its secondary sense did not origi- 
nate until the NE. epoch, viz. bake, besmear, let (= to grant the tem- 
porary possession of), sell. The most interesting verbs of the present 
category are those whose primary trans. sense cannot be apprehended 
as causal. They belong as a rule to the NE. period (cf. p. 382). 

The examples from the ME. epoch illustrating cat. E. are not 
very numerous as compared with those from NE. times, and only 
few of them can be apprehended as non-causal, viz. do, reach, light, 
rehearse. These facts are quite natural, since the appearance of a 
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passive sense in the active form is a phenomenon gradually de- 
veloping in OE. and ME. and reaching its height in the NE. period. 
We may here distinguish such verbs where the primary trans. 
sense originated in the ME epoch and such where it occurred already 
in OE. Examples of the former case åre: debruise, edify, flourish, 
fry , hurt, impress, lig ht, lisse, oppress , polish, rehearse, roast, 
throw. Examples of the latter case are: burn, do, hang, ken, 
open, reach. 

As to examples from the OE. period we have only adduced 
quethe and say (= OE. cwedan and secgan), both incapable of being 
apprehended as causal. But equivalent constructions are also pre¬ 
sented by a few other OE. verbs such as swutelian, a-liefan , cypan, 

e. g. Dipl. Angl. Thorpe (Anglia xxiii, 295). Hér swutelad on disum 
gewrite, J)«t . . . Mk. 3, 4 (B.-T. Suppl.) Alyfd (is älyfed, L. R.) 
restedagum wel to dönne hwej)er de yfele «= licet sabbatis bene facere 
an male? Ibid. 10. 2. Hwae|)er älyfd (licet) sénegum men his wif for- 
laétan. Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum, p. 288, 301, 338. Hér cy|) 
on f)ysum gewrite, hö . . Here the sense of the predicate-verbs 

appears as passival, if they are apprehended as being predicated 

of the subordinate clause or the infinitive construction. But the 

sense is apprehended as trans., if the constructions are considered 

as impersonal ones. Thus these sentences appear to oscillate 

between a trans. and a passive sense. That such an oscillation 

actually existed is proved at least in point of ålie fan. For its 

impersonal construction has given rise to a personal construction 

where the predicate-verb in the active form involves a prepon- 

derant passive sense, viz. Gup., 86, 6 f)ä heofonlican gerjmo pä nå- 
negum men ne ålyfad to secganne (lit. = those heavenly secrets which 
are permitted to no man to say). Also a few other OE. instances, 

though of another constructive type, seem to oscillate between a 

trans. sense and a passive import. Here belongs the following 

quotation: Andr. 991 is [)e gud weotod, heardum heoruswengum scel 
f)in hrä dälan. Here belong also sentences of the following type, 

though, from a predicational point of view, the import is such as 

characterizes the modal class of cat. F.: Béow. 1365 J)fiér mceg nihta 
gehw&m nidwundor séon, ffr on flöde. Byrthn. 215 nu meeg cunnian, 
hwä céne s^. Epist. Alex. Anglia iv, 160, 579. dä ondsworadon hie 
mec and ssegdon, J>aet nsére mura weg Jjonne meahte on tjta dagum 
g ef Iran. From a modern point of view these predicate-verbs in 

the active form seem to present a predominant passive aspect, 

but from an OE. point of view w^e should here, too, admit the 

salience of also a trans. sense, which involves the assumption 
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that an impersonal (or personal) pronoun has been omitted (i. e. 

quot. Andr. 991 = your corpse shall be divided or people shall 

divide your corpse by hard blows of a sword, etc.). Lastly, in 

addition to åliefan there is another example where according to 

some scholars. a trans. verb appearing as predicate-verb in the 

active form has a predominant passive sense, viz. Exod. 158 
gäras trymedon , gud hwearfode, blican bordhreodan, by man sungon. 

Here trymedon is by B.-T. (Dic.) considered to imply ’to be ar- 

rayed’, and by Grein (Köhler) (Sprachschatz der Angelsåchs. Dich- 

ter s. v. trymman) it is with some hesitation interpreted as ’im- 

petuose versari?’. 

As to the Gothic language we are unable to adduce examp- 
les where a primary trans. verb has adopted a secondary non- 
trans. sense with a predominant passive aspect. We have pre- 
viously admitted that several Gothic w-verbs present a passive 
meaning. But we are then concerned with primary senses, and 
we are also concerned with such passive meanings as scarcely pre- 
ponderate so as to preclude the salience of a collateral intr. sense 
(cf. pp. 279, 280). 

From a descriptive point of view we have considered us 
justified in establishing cat. E as an independent category. This 
was particularly due to the use of several non-causal trans. verbs 
in converted sentences without a change of the active form into 
the passive. For in this case the passive sense is, as a rule, 
particularly conspicuous. But also the use of causal verbs (in the 
active form) in converted sentences may occasionally involve the 
salience of a predominant passive meaning. The genesis of the 
E-class constructions is easily explained in point of the latter verbs 
(in view of the existence of the causative law and the factors 
that have given rise to it), but in the case of non-causal verbs 
it is at first sight mostly obscure. 

We have already held forth that the OE. period is almost 
entirely destitute of examples belonging to cat. E. We have ad¬ 
mitted that the examples adduced by us almost always involve an 
oscillation towards a trans. meaning (of action) and that so far they 
are not on a par with the other instances of cat. E. The acknow- 
ledgement of this collateral transitive sense involves in fact the 
etymological explanation of the constructions. Let us first exam- 

ine such constructions as swä hit on böcum cwid ; swä swä hit 
hér bufan sagd ; hér swutelad on disum gewrite, f)eet . . . Pogat- 
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scher 1 justly maintains that the last expression and sentences of 

the same type such as Hér cpb ymbe {>ä hälgan, Hér ongynb be 
cristendöme, Hér segd hu (or f>aet). . (of which the first two sentences 

do not readily present a passive aspect) represent the original 

state of things as compared wilh the corresponding sentences with 

hit as formål subject. He holds forth that they are traditional 

formulae implying an impersonal construction with an indefinite 

pronoun (OE. mon ) omitted and no doubt handed down from 

OTeut. times. For in ON. we frequently meet with constructions 

of the. same type, e. g. Vpls. ch. 1. hér hefr upp ok segir frå J)eim 

manm, er . . Later on, the OE. constructions of the type mentioned 

mostly adopted a formal subject, *. e. hit , e. g. swä swä hit her bu- 
fan segd, swä hit on böcum cwid, Hit segf> on böcum f)set. . This 

addition of a formal subject cannot be said to lend a passive 

aspect to such a construction as does not already appear as 

passival, e. g. Hér (hit) c$6 ymbe f)ä hålgan (a passive sense is not 
salient). Hit segf) on böcum J)aet . . , Hér segd on dissum böcum, f)aet .. 
(In these two instances a passive sense is salient). That such OE. 

constructions could be apprehended passively is obvious from the 
mere fact that they have sometimes given rise to personal con¬ 
structions, viz. Gtip. 86, 6 |>ä heofonlican ger^no })å nänegum 
men ne digfab to secganne. Thus it is easy to account for the ori- 

gination of this remarkable OE. instance of a secondary intr. con¬ 
struction with a predominant passive aspect. 

The same mode of explanation is adopted by Pogatscher also 
in point of the case when an active infinitive qualified by a mo¬ 
dal or a temporal auxiliary presents an oscillating passive aspect. 
For here also he assumes the omission of an indefinite pronoun 
(OE. mon). Such is the case with the following quotation: Biow. 
1365 J)ter maeg nihta gehwäm niÖwundor séon. Such is also the case 

with the sentences: Epist. Alex. Anglia IV, 160, 579 dä ondsworadon 
hie mec and ssegdon, f)set näere mära weg f)onne meahte on tyn dagum 
geféran. Andr. 952 is j)é gud weotod, heardum heoruswengum scel f)in 
hrä d«lan. The same is the case with the following example, where 

also another mode of explanation is possible: Byrhtn. 215 nu maeg 

cunnian hwä céne sy. With respect to this sentence Pogatscher 

says,* »in 2. könnte, da der satz in einer rede jElfwines steht 

und im folgenden zweimal ic erscheint, dieses in unseren satz hin- 

1 Cf. Aiois Pogatscher, Unausgedriiektes Subjekt im Altenglischen in 
Anglia XXIII 294 sqq. 

s Anglia XXIII, p. 29<*. 
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uber bezogen sein; aber der sinn des satzes ist doch wohl nicht 

’ich wil) jetz erfabren, wer tapfer ist\ sondem wohl allgemeiner 

'nun soll sichs erproben, wer tapfer ist’. Auch an einwirkung der 

altnordischen konstruktion [OE. hér cyd on Öisum gewrite hu . ., etc.] 

wird man kaum zu denken liaben.» The possibility of an equi- 

valent supplementation is also held forth in the case of the quo- 

lation, dä ondsworadon hie mec and saegdon, J)aet näre mära weg f)onne 
meahte on tyn dagum geféran. For Pogatsclier says that here »ist 

mir ein ’man' wahrscheinlicher als ein aus mec zu erschliessendes 

ic (i. e. fjonne ic meahte, etc.). 

There still remains to be considered the quotation where OE. 

trymman is supposed to be used in a predominant passive sense, 

viz. Exody 154 f)ä him eorla möd ortrywe weard, sidÖan hie gesäwon 
of sudwegum fyrd Faraonis ford ongangan, ofer holt wegan, éored lixan 
(gdras trymedon, gud hweorfode, blicon bordhréodan. bymon sungon) 
{>ufas frnnian, ])éod mearc tredan. If we translate garas trymedon 

witli ’were arrayed’ or ’were vehemently shaken’, then we are 
evidently concerned with a preponderant passive sense, though the 
correlative trans. meaning is causative. But, if so, we are in the 
presence of a case which, apart from aliefan wbose secondary 
construction is easily intelligible, is unparalled in OE. literature 
and which is contrary to the semological development of the 
^verbs in the OE. epoch. We may therefore safely assume that 
the translations proposed are untenable. But it is difficult to sug¬ 
gest a suitable import. We are perhaps concerned with the sense 
'to be strong’. If so, the sense is of OTeut. da te and on a par 
with Gothic and OE. ^a-verbs implying an intr. sense of State or 
attribution with a durative tense-aspect, e. g. Goth. balpjan to be 
bold, OE. tvédan to be mad (cf. pp. 285, 295). This sense is 
applicable also to the two other instances where trymman appears 

to have an intr. function, viz. Exon. Th. 191, 1 (B.-T.). Monig sceal 
si[)])an wyrt onwaecnan; eac don wudubeartcas tänum tydraj), trymmap 
eoråwelan. Klene 35 För fyrda msést ( födan trymedon éoredcestum ) l |>aet 
on eelfylce deareÖläcende on Dänubie staercedfyrhde stade wicedon ymb 
J)«s wateres wylm, werodes breahtme. The former sentence is trans- 

lated by Bothworth-Toller as ’the woods teem with branches, grow 

strongt?) with the wealth of earth’. Also in the case of the latter 

sentence it is more advisable to assume an intr. sense of trymman 

(i. e. to be strong) than to assume a reflexive function. 

1 The sentence is evidently a parenthetical remark. 
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The ME. Let us tum to the ME. epoch and in the first place to those 
pertod. ver jj S w hose primary trans. sense may with more or less of difficulty 

be apprehended as causal, which involves that a correlative intr. 
sense struggles for salience. 

The verbs hurn and hang are examples of a coalescence of two 
difterent, but etymologically allied, verbs. The former represents 
WSax. barnan, Angl. bernan, wk. vb., trans., to consume by 
fire’, and WSax. birnan, Angl. beornan , str. vb., intr., ’to be in a 
state of combustion’. These were still kept apart in the OE. pe¬ 
riod, but ran together early in the ME. epoch, 'the different types 
being used indiscriminately as to sense, though with dialectal pre- 
ferences’ (NED.). NE. hang represents OE. hön (< *%an%an ), str. 
vb., trans., to hang, also ON. hengja, wk. vb. trans., to hang, and 
OE. hatigian, wk. vb., intr,, to hang. How should this morpho- 
logical coalescence be explained? 

In the case of hurn it is probable that in the Anglian dialed 
the coalescence started from the present stem forms. This iniplies 
here that the phonological structure of the trans. present stem and 
that of the intr. present stem was the same. ME. had five types 
of the present stem, viz. börn -, later bern (< OAngl. beornan , 
intr.), bern - (< OAngl. bernan , trans.), brin- (< WSax. birnan, 
intr., and ON. brinna , intr.), barn-, later barn - (< WSax. bar¬ 
nan, trans.), bren(n)- (< ON. brenna, trans., but partly from 
the native bern-, trans. or intr. stem). It is natural that on Ang¬ 
lian territory the intr. bern- (< beornan) and the trans. bern- 
(< bernan) should coalesce and that the same should be the case 
with the trans. and the intr. stem bren-. Brenne, brent was the 
niost common type in late ME. and even down to the 16th cen- 
tury, when it was somewhat abruptly dispossessed by btirn, burnt, 
apparently the descendant of the earlier bern-, birn-. On West 
Saxon territory the present stems were barn- (barn-), trans., and 
birn-, intr. Therefore we must here start from the compound 
tenses and refer to the then oft-oecurring morphological identity be- 
tween the passive form and the periphraslic form of perfective 
intransitive verbs. In other words, the passive form was some- 
times mistaken for the intr. form, because it oscillated towards 
an intr. sense, a phenomenon which operated also on Anglian soil. 
If this is true, then it is only natural that the strong past pple. 
and preterite (since they are intransitive) should be dispossessed 
by the weak forms, as is actually the case. The explanations 
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given account for the secondary sense II, 1 in our material, ». e . 

to be aflected by burning’, e. g . a 1225 Ancr. Riwle (Southern dial.), 
Hwo ber euer fur wiöinnen hire f)et heo ne bernde? For here an 

intr. sense of state struggles for salience. But they need not ac¬ 
count for the sense II, 2, i. e. 'to suffer death by fire’, e. g. c 1604 
They should all burne for their wilde heresie. This preponderant pas¬ 
sive meaning of the active form is not niet with until early NE. 
and is now superseded by the passive form to be burnt. However, 
we may explain this use of the active form as due to associative 
influence from cases of the type II, 1. Yet, note that the trans. 
sense correlative to the sense ’to suffer death by fire’, may be 
apprehended as causal, i. e. ’to cause to be burnt’. True, the cor¬ 
relative non-trans. sense is then passival, i. e. ’to be burnt’, but 
the causative aspect of the trans. sense may nervertheless have 
suggested the use of the active form to express this sense. 

Let us turn to hang. We may here, too, assume that the 
coalescence of the trans. and the intr. verb started from the pre¬ 
sent stem. For the transitive form hön (str. vb.) began already 
in the 13 th century to be replaced by the form hang (en), hong(en), 
i. e. the form of the intr. verb. True, the new infinitive had the 
form of the intr. verb, but the transformation was no doubt due 
to influence from the trans. stem hang-, hong- of the pa. pple. on 
the analogy of strong verbs of class VI, e. g. OE. faran - faren. 
Note the similar development in the case of OE. fön (< *fanxan), 
feng, fangen (-0-); about 1200 the stem fang- (- 0 -) of the pa. pple. 
appears as present stem (inf. fangen , fonyen ) and gradually su¬ 
perseded the older form. Now, as the new trans. present stem 
hang - happened to be identical with the intr. present stem, this 
stem hang- (- 0 -) became the starting point for the adoption of an 
intr. or a trans. sense on the part of the other forms of the trans. 
and the intr. verb, which brought about an amalgamation of the 
two verbs into one, vi 2 . a strong verb. Though in the examples 
of hang given in our material a passive sense is predominant, yet 

also an intr. sense is slightly salient e. g. 1340 J)anne hit behouef) 
f)et hi yelde ofjer J>et hi hongi. 1596 lf I hang; Ile make a fat payre 
of Gallowes. Therefore we may eonsider the use of hang in these 

and similar examples as an analogical extension from those cases 

where the intr. sense is predominant. 

It is perhaps possible to give a causative explanation in point 
of the passive sense of light, i. e. 'to be set burning (of a lamp, 
torch, candle)’, vi 2 . c. 1400 His Lampe schal lighte .. withouten 
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touchinge of ony Man. But this explanation is scarcely probable at 
this early epoch, since the trans. meaning involves such connota- 
tions (». e. the activity of a person) as considerably obscure the 
salience of a causative aspect, i. e. ’to cause to take fire\ It is 
decidedly possible that the non-trans. function mentioned was sug¬ 
gested by the original intr. meaning of the verb, t. e. ’to give or 
shed light’, 'to shine’, which implies that the latter signification 
was meant to be expressed, though from the hearer’s (readers) 
point of view the sense appears as passival. Moreover it is pos¬ 
sible that the use of the active form is due to analogical influenee 
from a particular morphem, viz. kindle (< ON. kynda, trans. and 
intr.) which presented about the same semological contrast, t. e. 
(1) to set fire to, to ignite, to light, c 1200 (Ormin), (2) of a fire 
or combustible: to catch fire, burst into flame. Lastly, it is by no 
means impossible lo consider the secondary sense as a desubstan- 
tival new formation on light , sb. 'light viewed as residing in or 

emanating from a luminary’, e. g. Langl. P. P. A. 1. 163, Chastite 
withouten Charite . . Is as lewed as a Laumpe £>at no liht is inne. Thus 

we are here concerned with a case — oft-occurring in point of 

category E. — where the secondary intr. function with a passival 

aspect admits of several etymological interpretations. 

A passive sense of liss, i. e. ’to be relieved oF, is met with in 
the following quotation: c 1400 Rom. Rose, Than of my peyne I gau 
to lisse. Unless we want to consider this construction as reflexive 
in import and origin, which is scarcely a possible explanation, the 
only alternative left seems to be to assurne a case of a blending 
of two constructions. In the same literary monument, i. e. The 
romaunt of Rose’, the verb is employed also in the secondary 
intr. sense 'to abate, stop, cease’, viz. Rom. Rose 4128 I trowe my 
peyne shall never lisse. This signification should be explained as due 
to the causative principle, since the primary trans, sense, t. e. to 
mitigate, relieve (pain etc ), has a conspicuously causative charac- 
ter. Thus we can state the existence of the two constructions: 
'my peyne gan lo lisse' and 'I gan to be lissed of my peyne’ 
(cf. 1306 Chauckr, Frankl. T. 442 In hope for to been lissed of his 
care). Therefore we may very well consider the sentence 'Than of 
my peyne I gan to lisse’ as a blending of these two modes of ex- 
pression. 

We have described the intr. construction of ken , predicated of 
eggs, as having a preponderant passive sense in the following quot- 
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ation: 1399 [She] houeth the eyren . . And wilh hir corps keuereth 
hem till |)at J»ey kenne. But this description is, no doubt, wrong, 

unless there existed also the trans. sense ’to hatch (an egg)’, which 

then must be the primary meaning as. compared with the sense in 

quot. 1399. It is possible that the trans. sense ’hatch’ existed at 

that time. But as we have not been able to find a record of this 

sense, the intr. construction of the quotation mentioned should pro- 

bably be apprehended as an absolute use of the primary trans. signi- 

fication, t. e. 'to give birth to’, which in the quotation given above 

involves the salience of only an intr. sense of action or relation. 

From these native verbs where an intr. sense of state or 
attribution struggles for salience we will pass on to French 
loan-words with this semological aspect. 

The passive sense of debruisc has been recorded only in Ro¬ 
bert of Gloucester and is predicated of persons: 1297 He hupte & 
debrusede & deide in an stounde. We should consider this function 
as borrowed from OF., where the verb is employed also intran- 

sitively, but predicated of inanimate things only, e. g. Chron. d’Angl. 
La nef hurta a une roche e tanlost debrisa. Hist. de Fotilq. Fitz Warin, 
La lannce debrusa et le tronchoun recuist en lo cors. 1 The fact that 

in English the trans. and the correlative non-trans. meaning do 

not present a chronological gap between thern, indicates that in 

the inträns, function of the verb the passive sense does not pre- 

ponderate. Therefore it would have been more appropriate to 

have assigned this verb to cat. B. From a Middle English point 

of view the same is true of hur t, where the non-trans. sense 'suf- 

fer injury’ occurs as early as a 1300 and the correlative trans. 

sense, i. e. 'to cause bodily injury to’, has about the same date, 

t. e. 1297. The verb is of French provenance, but OF. h(e)urter 

does not present the senses mentioned. It means instead 'to knock, 

strike, dash (a thing against something else)\ trans., or else 'to 

strike (on or against something)’, intr.; both senses occurr also 

in ME. From the intr. sense, i. e. 'to strike (on or against)’, the 

intr. sense 'suflfer injury’, ’come into an injured state’ may easily 

originate, since in fact this sense is implied in the former sense. 

Hence it follows that the correlative trans. sense ’injure’ may 

very well be secondary as compared with the meaning 'to sufler 

injury’. 

1 cf. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise , Paris, 
1880-1902. 
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As to the passive sense of edify we have already admitted 

(p. 178) that it is scarcely predominant in quotations such as the 

following: a 1400 Mannys sowle in blys now xal edyfy. But owing 

to the expression of an agential adjuncl, the passive sense is fairly 

predominant in the following quotation: 1657 A Minister, whom they 
can cordially . . affect, or by tchom they can edifie. But also in this 

example we can without difficulty trace an intr. sense of state, 

«. e. ’to profit in a spiritual sense’, 'to become better spirilually*. 

Nay, as the subjeets are here capable of the reflexivity conditioned 

by the verb, we may also trace a reflexive sense, i. e. ’to strengthen 

oneself spiritually', etc. But, if so, the secondary intr. function of 

the verb may very well have a reflexive origin. In fact, this is 

the best mode of explanation. For, though the trans. sense of the 

verb may easily be apprehended as causal, yet the date of the 

secondary intr. construction is somewhat earlier than the 15th c. 

But, when so, we sliould hesitate to apply the causative mode of 

interpretation. In view of the semological proximity between con- 

vert and edify it is also possible to assume that the secondary 

intr. construction of the latter is due to assoeiative influence from 

the former verb (cf. p. 254). 

Also in the case of the secondary intr. construction of polish 

we must admit that the predominance of the passive sense is ques- 

tionable, viz. c 1400 Zeforus with softe wyndes soberly blew, Planet¬ 
tes in the pure aire pullishet full clene, And all softe was the see to 
sailers {jeriu. For, in spite of the connotation of 'friction', the 

primary trans. sense rendily appears as causative, which in the 
converted function of the verb favours the origination or the cor- 
relative intr. sense. Therefore, the predominance of a passive sense 
can here be based only on the rare occurrence of the intr. con¬ 
struction. As to the origin of this function it is possible to apply 
a reflexive mode of interpretation. For the subject (i. e. 'planets') 
may be apprehended as capable of the reflexivity conditioned by 
the verb. If so, we must admit the slight salience of also a re¬ 
flexive sense. It is also possible to assume that we are concerned 
with French influence, is as much as the writer may have had in 
mind the Fr. reflexive form (which admits of being employed ir- 
respectively of the capability of reflexivity on the part of the sub¬ 
ject), but omitted the reflexive pronoun owing to the salience of 
the intr. sense and to influence from the rnany ME. verbs pre- 
senting the contrast between a transitive sense and a correlative 
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intr. sense of slate or attribution. With the latter assumption we 
have in fact approached the causative law. The operation of this 
Iaw also in the present ease is for chronological reasons somewhat 
doubtful. 

As to the rare inträns, construction of opprcss , predicated of 
a person, no reflexive sense can be traced, c 1485 Now I know 
well 1 xall not opprese. The primary trans. sense (the only one 
recorded in OFr.), i. e. ’to crush, overwhelm (a person)’, has no 
doubt a causative aspect. In view of the date of the semological 
change, we may therefore ascribe the intr. construction to the 
causative law. 

Let us pass on to those cases where in spite of the prepon- 
derance of the passive sense an intransitive sense of action 
struggles for salience in the secondary intr. construction. 

The native verb let, i. e. 'to shed’, 'to allow to escape (con- 

fined fluid)’, may in the passive form (if a definite agent has not 

been expressed) present an oscillating intr. sense of action, i. e. 

to issue, because the trans. sense is causal. It is probable that 

this fact has given rise to the occasional intransitive construction 

of the verb, viz. c. 1330 R. Brunne, Chron. J)e blode was bo£e warme 
and fresh, f)at of f)e schankes lete. This pressupposes that at that 

time the passive form of the verb could be mistaken for an intr. 

form conjugated with to be. However, in view of the rarity of 

the construction (one record), it is possible that the intransitive 

construction of let was proximately suggested by the AF. original 

(/. e. le saunk pur veirs issist) or rather the metre of the poem; 

but the possibility of using let intransitively was ultimately due to 

the facts mentioned above. 

As to open, the preponderance of the passival aspect of its 

secondary intransitive construction is, in the examples quoted, entirely 

due to the nature of the subject (i. e. door, gate), viz. c 1375 Him 
{>031 J)e jate opened of heyuen. 1828 They were scarce gone ere the 
door of the glover’s house opened. For this nature is such that it 

presupposes the salience of a detinite agent causing the subject to 
be the object of the action involved in the verb. The intransi¬ 
tive construction is here only an extension of the general intr. use 
of the verb. In addition to a passival sense this use implies the 
salience of a collateral reflexive sense and an intr. sense of action. 
The origin of the latter use of open has already been explained 
(see p. 251). The same preponderance of the passive sense is met 
with also in the case of close and shut when predicated of a door 
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or the like, e. g. E. W. Hornung, Raffles (No sinecure). The bedroom 
door closed tlien . . Ibid. (An old ilame). With that his door shut in 
my face, and 1 had to go my way. Here also we are concerned with 

an analogical extension of the intr. eonstruction of the verbs. 
This eonstruction had better be explained as due to influence 
from open, whose intr. eonstruction dates as far back as the OE. 
period. 

We have adduced a couple of records of the intr. construc- 

tion of throw with a passive aspect, viz. Langl. Piers Plowm. B. 
357. He stumbled on the thresshewolde and threwe to the erthe ( = 
Ibid. A-text, 201 He j)rompelde atte fjrexwolde and f)reuh [to pe 
grounde.]). The NED. is able to give an earlier quotation: 1297 
R. Glögg. (Rolls) 6831 fre king bi an laddre to fre ssip clam an hey 
& f)reu vp to doun in fre se. This dictionary admits that, in the 

examples quoted, the verb looks like an intr. or passive of the 

trans. sense ’to cause to fall to the ground, to east down, lay 

low’ (s. v. throiv 29), but it points out that the intr. construc- 

tion occurs earlier than the trans. sense, which is recorded in 

the 14th c. (K. Alis. 2219). If this is true, then we cannot here 

be concerned with a passival aspect, t. e. an examplc of cat. E, 

but only with an intr. sense, t. e. 'to fall with violence or force’, 

as is indicated by NED. The general sense-development of the 

verb throw is stränge. In OE. we nieet only with the trans. sense 

'twist, wring’ and the correlative intr. sense 'twist, turn, writhe’. 

This original sense remained in the north and in certain technical 

uses. Otherwise in ME. it passed into the sense of OE. weorpan . 

This verb implied ’cast, fling* and was used transilively or in- 

transitively, but constantly with a sense that presupposed the 

subject to be a voluntary agent of the verbal action. This 

implies that the verb did not posses the intr. sense 'to fall with 

violence or lorce’, which involves involuntary activity. It will 

be observed that in ME. the trans. sense ’cast, fling, hmT is 

not recorded earlier than a 1300 (E. E. Psaller, King Horn, refl. 

form in Sir Beues, 14th c.), but that the allied intr. sense 'cast 

or fling oneself impetuously, to spring, start, leap, rush’ is found 

as early as c 1205 (Layamon), but not in the OE. period. There- 

fore, the latter sense is by NED. considered not to have sprung 

from the former meaning. As to the ME. trans. sense 'cast’, 

this is by NED. supposed to have originated through an unrecorded 

sense, i. e. 'throw by a turn or twist of the arm, or with a sling’. 

But the previous existence of the intr. senses mentioned seems to 
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indicate another origin. However, as long as the date of the va- 
rious senses of warp has not been fixed upon, it is advisable to 
refrain from conjectures as to the mutual semological influence 
presented by the verbs throw and warp. As to overthrow we 
may mention that, in OE., oferweorpan had already adopted the 
intr. sense 'to fall down’ and that ME. overthrow presents this 
sense about equally early as the correlative träns, meaning. 

Let us tum to the secondary intr. construction of flourish, 
e. g. 1388 A spere and scheeld schal flourische. In the corresponding 
trans. construction the grammatical object tends to oscillate to- 
wards an instrumental adjunct, i. e. it tends to imply 'to make 
sudden and violent movements with a spear or shield’. The truth 
of this assertion is substantiated by OE bregdan, 'to make a sud¬ 
den movement (with the hand, foot, weapon)’. In the sense men- 
tioned this verb may be construed with a grammatical object, 
e. g. Led. ii, 38, 3 Brffid f>aet héafod hider and geond ofer J)8et tyr. 
But the normal construction of the verb in this sense required 

an instrumental adjunct (cf. ON. bregba sv er dt), e. g. Bcow. 1033 
f>®r git . . mundum brugdon. Ibid. 3333 1c py wäpne gebrsed. 
uElfred’s Lates (Liebermann, A. S. Gesetze 58) gif mon beforan aerce- 
biscepe gefeohte oööe w®pne gebregde, etc. But the most convincing 

proof is that flourish itself has occasionally employed an instru¬ 
mental adjunct instead of a direct object, viz. 1584- Shaks. Tit. A. 
I, i, 361 Goe, give that changing peece, To him that flourisht for her 

with his sword. Now we mean that the intr. construction of the 

verb should be ascribed to. the faet that in the corresponding 
trans. construction the direct object oscillated towards an instru¬ 
mental adjunct. In other words, the direct object was sometimes 
aetually apprehended as an instrumental adjunct and was for this 
very reason (cf. p. 357) sometimes predicated by the verb in the 
active form. This explanation implies that such a predication 

oscillated towards a predication of instrumental adjunct. 

The rare intr. construction of impress occurred in late ME., 

viz. c 1386 Heigh fantasve and curious bisynesse Fro day to day 

gan in the soule impresse Of Ianuarie aboute his mariage. c 1490 
More and more impressen gan the dent Of Loves dart, while I beheld 
her face. This construction may be explained as having started 

from the passive form, since this oscillated towards an intr. sense, 

t. e. could occasionally be mistaken for an intr. form conjugated 

with to be. Also a reflexive interpretation is perhaps possible. 

But this involves that the subjeets are apprehended as capable of 
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the reflexivity conditioned by the verb and tliat a collateral refl. 
sense is salient. The possibility is not precluded that the rare intr. 
construction vvas suggested by the French refl. form. If so, the 
refl. pronoun vvas ornitted owing to the salience of an intr. sense 
and to the fact tliat the subjects are scarcely capable of the re¬ 
flexivity conditioned by the verb. 

The ME. instances hitherto considered have all that in com- 
mon that the primary trans. sense may with more or less of diffi- 
culty be apprehended as causal. There are in ME. a few non- 
causal trans. verbs vvhich present an intr. construction with a 
preponderant passive sense (apart from it says and its equivalents, 
which oscillate tovvards a trans. sense). 

The verb rehcarse of French provenance appears in the fol- 

lovving quotation (not in NED.) in the impersonal form oscillating 

between the original trans. sense and a passive import, viz. Malort, 

Morte D* Arthur 75, (17), as it reherceth after in the book of Balyn le 
saueage, that followeth next after. This construction is native and 

a survival from the OE. period, where — as already shown — 

we often find expressions such as Hit sejd on böcum J)aet . . From 

the ME. period we can state the existence of it says , e. g. a 1300 

Cttl SOt , M., J>e iuus sal convert, as it sais. This formula is still met 

with not only in the phrase 'it says in the Bible’ (as is main- 

tained by Pogatscher), but in colloquial speech (cf. NED.). 

A very remarkable instance of a preponderant passive sense 
dressed in the active form is presented by do in the following ME. 

quotation, viz. a 1300 Cursor M. Pat J)ere er dedis doand neu, Pat 
J>ai agh sare wit resun reu. It will be remembered that this con¬ 
struction, i. e. to be + present pple in the active form but with a 
passive sense, so comtnon in the NE. period ( e . g. a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time, YVhile these things were doing) is here recorded about 
two centuries earlier than usual. For the modern construction 
originated in the lGth c. from to be + the prepositional form of 
verbal substantives in - ing (cf. p. 104), e. g. 1489 Caxton, Faytes 
of Armes T., xiv, 37 Suche fortvfvcacyons are in dooyng. Therefore 
our ME. example must have another origin, all the more as the 
very construction to be »• the prepositional form of verbal sub¬ 
stantives in -ing does not seem to occur as early as our ME. 
example (cf. NED. s. v. in 11, a 12, 13, be 15). In our opinion 
this occasional construction was conditioned on the one hand 
by the wish to express durative tense-aspect by the progressive 
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form, whieh already in OE. could have this function, and, on the 
other hand, by the want of a passsive form on the part. of the 
present participle. The explanation given is the most likely one. 
Otherwise the construction in the 'Cursor Mundi’ must be explained 
as due to analogical influence from such verbs as in the pro¬ 
gressive form offer an oscillation between a passive sense and an 
intr. meaning of the types involved in cats. A, B, G, D. 

The use of the active form of rcach in the following quota- 

tion is very singular: 1362 Langl. P. Pl. (A), Bi him that raubte on 
the roode. (Cf. c 1205 Serving Christ, 5 in OE. Misc., Crist . . on rode 
was rauht). The subject is here of such a nature as to make a 

passive sense decidedly predominant, the more because the trans. 
sense is destitute of a causal aspect. A reflexive interpretation 
is here scarcely possible. But if \ve assume this explanation, then 
at the same time we admit that the passive import is not pre- 
ponderant, but oscillates towards a reflexive sense. In our opi¬ 
nion the use of the active form has been conditioned by asso- 
ciative influence from the verbs hang and pain which in the very 
context in which rcach occurs were often used intransitively, e. g. 

c 1000 jElfric, Hom. Il 256 J)es hälga Hsélend hangad hér unscyldig; 
a 1225 Ancren R. 106 He [our Lord] ase he hongede, etc.; c 1315 
Shoreham 38, And seue jer thou scholdest, man, O dedlyche senne 
peyny; 1393 Langl., P. Pl. C. {)e croys . . £at crist . . for mankynde 
on peynede. As to pain we find that it was used intransitively 

in the same text as reach, i. e. Langland’s 'Piers Ploughman’. 

The parallel becomes complete, if we remember that also the 

passive form of the verbs hang and pain could be employed in 

this context. 

Let us pass on to the NE. period and let us then first 
examine such verbs whose primary trans. sense may with more 
or less of difficulty be apprehended as causal. Ih this case a cor- 
relative intr. sense struggles for salience, though successfully coun- 
teracted by other factors. This intr. sense may denote state or attri- 
bution or else action or existence. 

Let us begin with such intr. constructions where an intr. 
sense of state or attribution struggles for salience. The ex¬ 
planation easiest found is to consider the secondary intr. con¬ 
struction as a manifestation of the causative law. Though here the 
intr. sense is not very prominent, this circumstance is here depend- 
ent on factors, i. e. the context and the comparative vitality of 
the trans. sense, which have nothing to do with the genesis of 
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the construction. In all cases where the causative aspect of the 

primary trans. sense is distinctly prominent, the correlative 

converted construction in the active form may unhesitatingly be 

ascribed to the causative law. Here belong the verbs besmear (to 

bring [= to cause to come] into a greasy, viscous, or sticky con- 

dition), damage and damnify (to bring into an injured State) gull, 

tvear away , and rub off (= to bring into a worn or consumed 

state by attrition, etc.), breed and hatch (of an egg), (to bring into 

development), scald and scorch (to bring into a scalded or scorched 

state). As to quotations see p. 172 seq. The same is true of 

demolish (to bring a thing into a crushed state, into desintegration 

of its fabric), whose secondary intr. construction in the only quota- 

tion adduced by NED. corresponds to a Latin deponent, viz. 1609 
Bible, Joel , Through the windowes they shal fal and shal not demolish 
(Vulg.: et non demolientur). Also a reflexive interpretation is per- 

haps possible in point of this verb though it presupposes involun- 
tary activity on the part of the subject. But this explanation is 
by no means likely on account of the force of the causative law 
and the scarceness of examples with a reflexive form implying invo- 
luntary activity (cf. nettle oneself , burn oneself). 

As to modulate the inträns, sense struggling for salience im- 
plies activity, i. e. ’to sound in varying cadence or harmony with’. 
As the primary trans. sense may be apprehended as causal, ». e. 
'to cause to sound, etc.', the intr. construction may be ascribed to 
the causative law. But in the only quotation adduced in our ma¬ 
terial the intr. sense struggling for salience seems rather to in- 

volve ’mingle\ viz. 1815 1 wait thy breath, tireat Parent, that my 
strain May modulate with murmurs of the air . . And voice of living 
beings. It is therefore likely that the notion of ’mingle’ has slipped 

in and conditioned the active form of the verb. 

The intr. construction of foil is probably no specimen of 

cat. E. For it seems necessary here to admit the salience of also 

an intr. sense, i. e. ’to come into a state of ruin, or confusion. 

or dejection’, 'lo collapse’: 1591 His toil He took, lest that the 
English state might foil. 1639 There be mindes which foyle in read- 
ing a history of great length, humane patience being not of any great 
extent. This intr. sense may be apprehended as correlative to the 

trans. sense 'overthrow, discomfit’, and, if so, the secondary intr. 

construction may be explained as due to the causative law. But, 

if we acknowledge the predominance of the passive sense, i. e. ’to 

be defeated’ («= ’to have a defeat or repulse’, ’to have a baffling 
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check’), then the intr. construction of foil should be explained as 
a desubstantival new formation on foil, sb. (a repulse, defeat, a 
baffling check), recorded as early as c 1478. 

The intr. sense struggling for salience in the intr. constr. of 

mould is the elementary verb of the inchoative or perfective tense- 

aspect, t. e. 'to grow, become’, 1858 When the Norman man-at-arms 
had begun to mould into the English country gentleman. The primary 

trans. sense may be apprehended as its causative correlative, t. e. 

’to cause to become’, ’to bring into a state’. But the lack of a 

material import on the part of the intr. sense obscures the paral- 

lelism with other causative verbs presenting a correlative intr. 

sense and renders unlikely a causative mode of explanation. The 

intr. construction is by NED. supposed to be of reflexive origin 

and this explanation is possible, since the subject is capable of the 

reflexivity conditioned by the verb. We should then acknowledge 

that a reflexive sense struggles for salience, since it was meant to 

be expressed. It is also possible that the intr. construction has 

originated from the use of the verb in the progressive form with a 

passive sense, e. g. 1612 Blest raigne! The Golden worlde is molding new 
againe. But, though this inflectional factor no doubt has influenced 

the origin of secondary intr. constructions ever since the 16th 

century, it should not be employed as a means of interpretation, 

unless it is impossible to find another explanation. For secondary 

intr. constructions of non-causal verbs are met with before the 

origination of the progressive form with a passive sense. Lastly, we 

may also suppose that the operating factor has been associative 

influence from verbs offering a causal sense and a correlative intr. 

meaning and construed with the preposition into , the main import 

of the intr. sense being ’to pass into’, e. g. concoct into , develop 

into , change into , etc. 

We have pointed out that a distinctly causative sense is pre¬ 
sented by the trans. sense of verbs of cookery such as hake, hoil, 
cook , fry, grill , roast , broil, concoct. We may therefore safely 
ascribe their correlative intr. function to the causative law. A re¬ 
flexive mode of origin is adopted by NED. in point of bake , boil, 
cook , concoct. But a reflexive form has in these cases not been 
recorded, and would besides involve that the reflexive form could be 
employed as a passive or an inträns, formative, which is at variance 
with the linguistic usage of the English language. But another 
explanation is possible. As all these verbs present a close serno- 

Sundén, Pred. categ. and pred. change In Engl. 26 
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logical proximity to each other, it is evident that those of thein 
which were the first to present also a correlative intr. sense, 
easily induced such a signification in point of tbe other verbs. 
The earliest instance of this semological contrast is presented by 
fry, trans. sense since 1340, intr. function in the 14th c., and in 
a transf. sense since 1583. The OF. prototype frire had the intr. 
sense 'bruler de désir, frémir’, but it is also employed (cf. Godefroy 
Complément) as a term of cookery in the trans. sense Taire cuire 
dans une poéle avec de la graisse, etc/ It is most probable that also 
the intr. function of the verb as a term of cookery is of OF. date. 
The earliest recorded sense of boil of French provenance, is in- 
transitive, i. e. ’to bubble up in agitation through the action of 
heat’ (of a liquid, a 1225). The trans. sense ’to subject (food, 
etc.) to heat in boiling water, ’to cook’ is found since c 1325. 
There is a great proximity between the former sense and the 
correlative intr. function of the latter. This is at least the case 
when the latter sense is predicated of liquids used as food (and 
not of solid artides), e. g. ’the milk boiled’. Therefore the se- 
condary intr. function of the verb may very well be due to its 
primary intr. function. For it is only a natural extension of its 
predicational sphere, if the verb in its secondary intr. use is pre¬ 
dicated also of solid artides. The origin and history of the verb 
broil is somewhat doubtful. But it is likely that the prototype 
is the OF. verb bruillir, recorded by Godefroy in the intr. sense 
'broil, burn’ (bruillir de soleil). If so, the intr. sense of broil 
met with as early as 1642, is of French origin. The secondary 
intr. function of the other verbs, i. e. bnke (1605), concoct (1677). 
cook (1891), grill (1842), roast (a 1400) may very well be due 
to associative influénce from the verbs mentioned, t. e. fry , boil, 
broil. 

We have now to consider such intr. constructions where, 
in spite of the preponderance of the passive sense, an intr. sense 
of action struggles for salience. Whenever the correlative trans. 
sense of these verbs has a distinctly causative aspect, the intr. 
construction may be ascribed to the causative law. For — as 
previously pointed out — the preponderant salience of a passive 
sense in the intr. construction (from the hearer’s, reader’s point 
of view) has nothing to do with the genesis of this construc¬ 
tion. Here belong at least cast (in sense ’to cause (light, sha- 
dow) to fall’), deposit (’to cause a substance in a solution 
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to sink or lie down’), drag (in phrase ’to drag the anchort = 
to let the anchor trail along the bottom), draw (in sense ’to drag’), 
». e. to let (e. g. an artide of dress) trail on the ground, cf. 
draw IL, 1, a, /9); launch (’to cause [a vessel] to move or slide 
from the land’, etc., 'to set afloat’). A reflexive interpretation is by 
NED. employed in point of cast and drag. As to cast this ex- 
planation is possible, when it is predicated of ’light’ and 'shadow’, 
since these notions are easily apprehended as capable of the reflexiv- 
ity conditioned by the verb. But as to drag predicated of an 
anchor, a reflexive interpretation is for equivalent reasons inad- 
missible. On the other hand deposit predicated of silver in a so- 
lution and in this function described by NED. as 'intr.’, may be 
explained also in the reflexive way, since the subject may be ap¬ 
prehended as capable of the reflexivity conditioned by the verb. 
If we adopt a reflexive explanation in point of cast and deposit , 
then we should at the same time admit that also a refl. sense is 
in some measure salient. 

There are in our material several verbs whose intr. construc- 
tion offers a slight salience of an intr. sense of action, but whose 
correlative trans. meaning may only with a certain amount of 
difficulty be apprehended as causal. Such is the case when the 
verb has connotations implying a particular intensity of activity 
on the part of the subject. Examples of this kind are brandish , 
cast (an anchor), draw ont (a spear), draw tight (a rope) draw up 
(a curtain), haul down (a flag) and hoist X i pawl (a windlass), 
weigh (an anchor). Now the question is whether the slight salience 
of a causative aspect cannot here have directly occassioned the 
intr. construction, which implies that the latter is due to the cau¬ 
sative law. True, this implies that the force of this law has been 
manifested in an extraordinary way. But it seems to us that as 
long as we acknowledge even a slight salience of a causative aspect, 
we are scarcely entitled to deny that the intr. construction of these 
verbs may be due to the causative law. But, though this explana¬ 
tion seems to be possible, it is by no means so likely as to be 

1 We have assigned hotet to cat. C., thus acknowledging the distinct sa¬ 
lience of an intr. sense. But, descriptively speaking, the verb seems to be on 
a par with haul. In other words, the trans. sense seems to imply a conno- 
tation of particular activity and admits therefore only with difficulty of being 
apprehended as causative. But, if so. iis intr. function must have a predomin- 
an t passive aspect. 
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preferable to other means of interpretation. It will be remem- 
bered that the intr. sense of all the verbs just mentioned imply 
passive motion. There is no doubt that this sense often becomes 
salient in the passive form of the verbs, Therefore, as intr. verbs 
denoting passive motion are still in the NE. period frequently 
conjugated with to be , it is not altogether impossible to assume 
that the secondary intr. sense of the verbs under consideration 
may be due to this inflectional fact. A reflexive explanation is 
employed by NED. to account for the intr. construction of brandish 
(predicated of a sword), cast (predicated of an anchor), drmc 
(up) (predicated of a curtain), haul doum (predicated of a flag). 
In all these instances a reflexive form has not been recorded and 
the subjects are incapable of the reflexivity conditioned by the 
several verbs. A reflexive interpretation, therefore, is here inad- 
missible. But there are other explanations which are equally or 
else far more likely tlian the causative and the inflectional inter¬ 
pretation. 

In the case of brandish , the intr. construction should be ex- 
plained in the same way as in point of flourish. In other words, 
the direct object of the trans. sense oscillates towards an instru¬ 
mental adjunct and the possibility of apprehending the comple- 
ment in the latter way gave rise to the intr. construction. Also 
in the present case we may sometimes come across an instru¬ 
mental adjunct instead of a direct object. e. g. c 1130 How Gd. 
Wyf taugt Dan. in Babees Bk. (1868) 39 Brandische not tcith {)in heed. 

Also the intr. construction of patvl recorded in the following 

example admits of a particular explanation: 1819 If, in heaving the 
windlass about, any of the handspikes should happen to break, the wind- 
lass would pawl of itself. True reflexivity involves that the gramma- 

tical subject is indicated as the actual performer of the verbal 
action and at the same time as the object of this action. There¬ 
fore the adequate form of the predicate-verb is the active form + 
a reflexive pronoun, which, however, sometimes may be suppressed. 
Again the reflexivity offered by the present case is of a some- 
what different kind. The adjunct ’of itself implies rather a causal 
tlian an agential adjunct, i. e. the grammatical subject is indicated 
rather as the cause than as the performer of the verbal action. 
Therefore, as the grammatical subject at the same time is meant 
to be indicated as the object of the action, the adequate form of 
the predicate-verb is the passive form, i. e. ’the windlass was 
pawled of itself. It is this very fact that makes the sentence 
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'the windlass pawled of itselP present a preponderant passive im¬ 
port. The use of the active form must be anomalous, if it is meant 
to have a trans. sense with a reflexive pronoun tacitly implied, i. e. 
a truly reflexive sense. For, apart from being described as the object 
of the verbal action, the grammatical subject is indicated both 
as the performer of the action and as its originator, its cause, 
which appears as tautological. The construction ’the windlass 
pawled of itself may therefore be explained as a blending be- 
tween the two constructions ’the windlass pawled itself and ’the 
windlass was pawled of itself. However, in the present case we 
should admit that the trans. sense of pawl may be apprehended 
as eausal, t. e. 'to cause (a windlass) to come to a standstill by 
ineans of a pavvf, though the instrumental element of the import 
(i. c. ’by nieans of a pawP) counteracts the salience of a eausal 
aspect. If so, the use of the active form may be ascribed to the 
causative law and the salience of also an intr, sense, i. e. ’to 
come to a standstill (by means of a pawl)’, must be acknowledged. 
As the verb pawl is desubstantival, it is perhaps also possible to 
consider the use of the active form as a desubstantival new for¬ 
mation. But, if so, we must acknowledge the salience of also 
another intr. sense, i. c. 'to put in the pawl (so as to come to 
a standstill)’. 

In the NE. period admit-class constructions in the active form 
but with a passive sense had become a formative law also in 
point of non-causal trans. verbs (cf. cat. F). We may suppose 
that the frequent use of such verbs in these constructions has 
sometimes contributed to using the same verbs in E-class construc¬ 
tions. In other words, from such constructions as ’this spear 
will not draw out, draws out readily’, we may easily come to 

the construction, 1891 The harpoon did not penetrate sufficiently . . 
and therefore drew out. We cannot deny the possibility of this 

manner of origin, but the prerequisite is that the verb is likely 

to often occur in 'admit-class' funetion. Such is in our opinion 

the case with draw out (of a spear), draiv tight (of a rope), haal 

down (of a flag), but scarcely with draw up (of a curtain) or 

weigh (of an anchor). 

We have previously shown that the infinitive and the present 

participle combined with to be may be used in a passive sense, 

e. g. 1711 Were they like Spanish Jennets to impregnate by the Wind. 
1797 1 found . . the Spanish ensign hauling down. 1755 The French 
[language] for these last fifly years has beeti polishing, as much as it 
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will bear. It would be a natural extension of the passive func- 
tion of the verb in these constructions to use the verb with the 
same sense and in the same form also in E-class constructions. 
In point of fact this analogical extension is so natural that the 
constructions mentioned must in some measure often have influenced 
the origination of E-class constructions. But a necessary prerequisite 
is that the verb in question is likely to often occur in the con- 
struclions mentioned. Such is perhaps the case with draw tight , haul 
doton , weigh, cast (of an anchor). However, this mode of explana- 
tion ultimately based on the frequent use of the verb in a certain 
construction, should be very rarely employed. 

We have now to consider such secondary intr. functions where 
an intr. sense of existence struggles for salience, though the pas¬ 
sive sense preponderates. Here belong the verbs wear atvay (pre- 
dicated of a feeling, etc.) and rub off (predicated of ’the plating 
of Anglicism’) implying loss of existence, and grin (predicated of 
satisfaction) involving existence. The trans. sense of the two for¬ 
mer verbs may be apprehended as causal (though with some diffi- 
culty, since they imply a connotation of particular activity, i. e. 
attrition), ». e. to bring into a consumed state or non-existence by 
attrition, etc. Therefore the intr. function may be explained as 
due to the causative law. In the case of rub off , however, the 
intr. function has most probably sprung from the use of the verb 
in admit-class sense, which is recorded two centuries earlier than 
the intr. function (cf. p. 214). 

Let us pass on lo such verbs whose primary trans. sense 
must be apprehended as non-causal. 

The only trans. verbs of attribution recorded by us in a con- 

verted function in the active form, are contain and hold, i. e. to 

be contained in (to be situated in, to remain), to be held of, e. g. 

1528 Asia contenis in the Orient. 1563 It doth cleanse the places 
where the stones containe. 1654 Allodium . . signifies Land that bolds 
of nobody. 1648 A Lease which holds of your College. 1665 My 
crown is absolute, and holds of none. The intr. construction of 

contain is no doubt due to that confusion with the verb con- 

tinue , 'to remain', which occured in late ME. and early NE. 1 This 

is evidently the case with quot. 1563, where the sense of the 

verb oscillates between 'to remain’ and 'to be contained’. Again, 

quot. 1528 where the sense 'to remain’ cannot be traced had 

1 Cf. NED. s. v. contain 17 b., continuc III 17. 
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better be explained as formed on the pattern of sentences such as 

quot. 1563. Otherwise there is no alternative left but to consider 

the intr. construction as having been suggested by the reflexive 

form in French. If so, the reflexive pronoun has been omitted 

owing to the salience of an intr. sense and the non-occurence of 

the reflexive form as an intr. or passive formative in English. 

This reflexive explanation rnay also be true of the intr. function 

of hoJd whose träns, sense 'to own, have as property of or from 

(a person)’ evidently is of French origin (cf. 11.. Ronc. p. 7, De 
vos [il] tenra Espagne a governer (Littré)). Otherwise it is impossible 

to find an explanation, unless we are of opinion that the intr. 

construction originated from cases where it was meant to represent 

the intemporal class of cat. F, as in quots. 1654, 1665 and that 

this function here requires an explanation of its own. This pos- 

sibility will be discussed in the sequel (cf. the ultimate origin of 

the intemporal class). 

As to the secondary intr. construction of connt and reckon , 
let us examine its origin in connection with the genesis of the 
intemporal class. For the converted function of these verbs occurs 
also in an intemporal sense. 

The verb grin , originally only intr., appeared since the 17th 
century also wdth trans. force implying 'to express by grinning’, 
e. g. 'to grin one’s praise (1681)’, 'to grin defiance (1732)’, 'to grin 
approbation (1748)’, ’to grin applause (1822)’, 'to grin farewell 
(1894)’. The kind of adjunct represented by the complement was 
at least originally an object of result, i. e. to grin so as to result 
in praise, defiance, etc. But the complement may here also be 
apprehended as a direct object, since the sense 'express (by 
grinning)’ is distinctly salient. A converted use of this trans. sense 
dressed in the active form is rarely met with, e. g. 1749 The 
counterfeit Satisfaction which grinned in the features of the young one. 
This sentence may also be apprehended as a predication of causal 
adjunct, the corresponding logical construction being 'the young 
one grinned from satisfaction*. The intr. function in question 
should be considered as being meant to condition a predication of 
causal adjunct and therefore as formed independently of the trans. 
construction. But it is the existence of the latter that lends the 
sentence the aspect of a predication of direct object. 

The secondary intr. construction of damn is rarely met with 
and only in desiderative expressions, viz. 1611 Sir shall I lie? Yes, 
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lie and damn, rather than tell me that. 1625 So he serve My purpose, 
let him hang or damn, I care not. Let it be noticed that the trans. 

sense ’to doom to eternal punishment in the world to come, to 

condemn to hell’ implies a desiderative or hortative element, i. c. 

to wish (order) (a person) 4 an intr. sense, i. e. 'to come (go) to 

hell*. Thus the semological structure of the trans. sense offers 

a striking parallel of a causative sense, in as much as an intr. 

sense eonstitutes an element of the trans. import. We may there- 

fore ascribe the intr. function of the verb to analogical influence 

from the causative law, all the more as the desiderative element 

has found a particular expression in the desiderative form of the 

sentences. 

The verb entwine is employed in a distinctly converted sense 

in the following quotation, 1809 No more entwines with flowers his 
shining sword. This use of the verb is by NED. described as 'intr. 

for refl.’ But, as the subject is incapable of the reflexivity con- 
ditioned by the verb, a reflexi ve interpretation presupposes that 
the subject is metaphorically apprehended as capable of reflexivity 
or, at any rate, that the intr. construction is due to associatiave 
influence from such cases where the subject is capable of true 
reflexivity. In the former case a collateral reflexive sense must 
be acknowledged as salient, which here involves that the construc¬ 
tion is of a direct reflexive origin. In the latter case the assump- 
tion of the salience of a reflexive sense is not necessary, since 
already in cases where the subject is capable of reflexivity the 
verbal import oscillates towards an intr. sense, which has caused 
the suppression of the reflexive pronoun. To assume a direct 
reflexive origin of the construction in our quotation is scarcely 
allowable, since it involves an unlikely personification of ’sword'. 
But to assume the indirect reflexive origin implied in the latter 
alternative, is of course possible, though, owing to the nature of the 
grammatical subject, a preponderent passive sense becomes salient. In 
other words, the causal aspect presented by the trans. sense of in- 
tertwine when combined with certain grammatical objects is in the 
present case not permissible and therefore the passive sense is predo- 
minant in our quotation. But this fact should not prevent us from 
admitting that the construction in our quotation may very well be due 
to influence from such cases where the intr. construction of the verb 
is of reflexive origin or else an outcome of the causative law. 
It is also possible to apprehend the active form of the verb as 
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suggested by the examples of the admit-class, since the import of 
the sentence seems to oscillate, though slightly, towards admit- 
class sense (= can no more be entwined with). Gf cat. F. 

As to instance , the quotation adduced in our material should 

not have been classed as a representative of cat. E: a 1667 This 
story does not only instance in Kiugdoms, but in families too. For 

its import oscillates between the intemporal class and the admit- 

class of cat. F (= is usually instanced or admits of being instanced). 

Cf. cat. F, ultimate origin. 

As to invest, which is rather of French provenance (Fr. in - 

vestir ) than of Latin origin (L. investire), the secondary intr. con- 

struction is rare: 1602 How . . the Growne-right of the House of Edward 
the first inuested in the Familie of York. We have perhaps rashly 

denied the possibility of tracing a causal sense in the trans. mean- 
ing of the verb, i. e. ’to settle (a right or power) in (a person)’, 
though this sense is very much equivalent to the verb give. But 
in both cases we may perhaps say that the trans. sense implies 
’to cause to come or pass into a person’s possession’. If so, the 
active form of invest should here be explained as due to the eau- 
sative law. But if this lavv is not applicable in the present case, 
we may have recourse to the reflexive interpretation, in as much 
as the intr. construction may have been suggested by the French 
reflexive form, whereas the refl. pronoun was omitted, since in 
English it had not got the function of a passive (or an intr.) forma- 
tive. The intr. construction of the verb may also be due to its func¬ 
tion in admit-class sense, i. e. Vill (not) invest’ or the like. This 
function, though not actually recorded in the case of the verb, was 
possible at that time. These are the only explanations that can 
be thought of, unless we can prove that the intr. construction is 
due to influence from another verb. Such a verb may be devolve 
(<Lat. devolvere , roll down), whose secondary sense, i. e. ’to pass 
down by inheritance or legal right to (another person)’, is allied to 
and earlier than the non-trans. sense of invest. The correlative 
trans. sense is here distinctly causative, t. e. 'to cause to pass into 
the hands of another’, and is a figurative use of the primary cau¬ 
sative sense of 'roll down’. The intr. function of devolve, if se¬ 
condary in English, is therefore due to the causative law. 

The active form of the desubstantival verb lock predicated of 
a door is no doubt due to associative influence from the allied 
verbs close, shnt, open, which alreadry early appeared in the ac¬ 
tive form with a passive sense. 
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The intr. construction of play out predicated of a farce (1835) 
is due to associative influence from the expression play off, of 
fireworks and figuratively also of a farce (1767). Again, the intr. 
function of play off is due to the causative law since the corre- 
lative trans. sense may be apprehended as causal, i. e. let off 
(fireworks), cause to go off. 

Let us turn to the secondary function of reflect, predicated of 
clouds etc. (= to be mirrored). The preponderance of the passive 
sense is here due to the trans. sense ’mirror\ which is non- 
causal. But the intr. construction ilself is only an analogical ex- 
tension of the intr. use of the verb, when predicated of beams or 
rays of light. In this case the verb means ’to turn back after 
striking or falling upon a surface', 'to be reflected'. The correla- 
tive trans. sense has then a distinctly causal aspect and the intr. 
construction is consequently due to the causative law. 

The late use of let (’to grant the temporary possession of) 
in a passive mcaning dressed in the active form, occurs in our 
material both in a temporal and an intemporal sense and will 
therefore be explained when we examine the uttimate origin of 
the intemporal class of cat. F. The same is the case with sell 
and rctail. 

The following quotations of reulizc present an oscillation bet- 

ween cat. E (= praed. obj.) and the resultalive class of cat. F: 
1863 if the same pictures realised a hundred guineas each (= was ac- 
tually realized at a h. g. each or brought a h. g. each when realized). 
1885 His duly was to see that the property realised ils full value ( = 
was actually realized at its f. v. or brought its f. v. when realized). 

The ultimate origin of the construction will therefore be explained 

when we examine the genesis of the resultative class. 

An oscillation between cat. E and the modal class of cat. F 
must be rare, since the instances of the modal class are mostly 
intemporal and therefore, if oscillating, oscillate not towards cat. 
E but towards the intemporal class of cat. F. Gf. p. 443. 

To our instances of cat. E we may add the verb tell in the 

following quotation where the primary trans. sense is ’to count as’, 

'to count for’: 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 448 Lord Verney . . has told 
in parliament, including himself, for four members. The origin of the 

construction will be explained when we deal with the intempo¬ 
ral class of cat. F. 
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The verbal change of meaning involved in the present cate- 
gory consists in the adoption of a sense which implies not only 
a conversion of a primary transitive meaning but such connota- 
tions as make the verbal import appear as a more or less cha- 
racteristic quality of the grammatical subject. Thus the secondary 
signification implies a sense of attribution but with a passival 
aspect. Consequently its predicational aspect is such as to condi- 
tion at the same time a predication of direct object and a predi- 
cation of attribution. 


This general description of the category comprises three dif- 
ferent subclasses. One of these may be called the intemporal 
class, since the only diflerence from the other descriptive cate- 
gories (i. e. cats. A, B, C, D, E) is that the predicate-verb has in¬ 
temporal sense. This sense involves that the import of the predicate- 
verb when qualifying the subject is not restricted to a particular 


Different 
kinds of 
pradicatio 
objecti <£ 
attribu- 
tionis. 

(1) The in¬ 
temporal 


time, but that this qualification is always or usually true. Con- class. 

sequently, owing to the passive aspect of the predicate-verb, the 

grammatical subject is described-.as having the quality of always 

or usually being the object of a specified action. Thus, but for 

the intemporal sense, every such verbal import would belong to 

one of the other descriptive eategories into which we have divided 

our material. As examples: c a t. A: 1753 The knotty Oaks bend 
before the Blast. 1519 These elements., commix logether daily. 1742 
Thoughts disentangle passing o'er the lip. a 1673 Boughs usually catch, 
and intangle one in another. 1748 Prejudices in disfavour of a person 
at his first appearance, fix deeper . . than prejudices in favour. 1614 
And from his springs A vertue takes, which neuer tnings With other 
streame. — C a t. B } e. g. 1638 The fruit [banana] put into your mouth, 


1 Cf. Norebn, Vårt språk , V, 3, p. 273, 279, Lund 1898. The terms ’tem- 
poral’ and 'intemporal’ sense corresponds to Sweet’s terms 'definite 1 and ’in- 
definite 1 tenses. Cf. Swect, A New English Grammor I, 103. 
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disaolves and yeelds a most incomparable relish. 1873 Olefiant gas dis- 
solves coDsiderably in water. 1G14 Sophi by all likelyhood was giuen 
him with regard to bis reformed profession, as the word interprets. 
1686 The oftener it is sublimed, the more it does dulcify , and . . 
1832 Last week the coach travelled nearly empty . . [Now] the coach 

loads better than ever. 1893 This coach always loads well. 1712 The 

Fire of Youth will of course abate, and is a Fault.. that mends every 
Day. 1635 Blessings unusd pervert into a VVast, As well as Surfeils. 

1842 Those fair complexions, they freckle so. 18 . . The implements . . 

are of sandstone [or] quartzite, neither of which fractures properly when 
subjected to heat. a 1618 The right Cube’s Figure . . Whose quadrat 
fiatnesse never doth disfigure. a 1643 The Field unplowed overgrowes 
with weeds. — C a t. C, e.g. 1851 The steam exhausts through the centre 
opening. 1725 A white Liquor which filtrates thro’ the Glands of Wo- 
men’s Breasts. — Cat. D: 1626 Fleas breed principaliy of Straw or 
Mats, etc. 1866 The words Comus and Encomium derive thence . . 


1840 Conventions . . in constant succession bubble up, form, and dispel. 
1640 Libels neglected quickly find their own graves, and dissipat to ayr. 
1567 The Cristall . . engendreth not so much of the waters coldenesse. 
1881 A tree evolves in obedience to his [God’s] laws. 1683 Only as . . 
conjoined with our affections, which commix, coincide, and as it were identifi 
with that grandest and Divinest Mysterie of Love, sciz. God made Flesh. 
1585 The snow . . preserveth all the whole Sommer in hys accustomed 
nature and coldnesse without melting. 1805 This sort of leaven soon 
purges off. 1834 Peter, lhat’s just the first feeling which tvears aicag 
after a time. — Cat. E: Mod. In this examination the first 250 marks 


do not count at all. 1820 The carambole counts two. 1833 First 


and last, we counted as eight children . . though never counting more 
than six living al once. 1889 High birth . . among the haughty Castil- 
lians has always counted for a great deal. 1893 A litlle corner fiap- 
table which makes into a good-sized square when the flap is up. 1864 
And tho’ thou numberest with the followers Of One who cried, Leave 
all and follow me. 1870 Law ofiices opened at eight o’clock in those 
days. 1898 After the fashion . . of the sailors, with whom strength of 
arm rcckons before style. 1881 Bartletfs compilation . . retails for 
three dollars. 1892 Yours [i. e. hair] takes off at night. Siiaks. Like 
the brooch and the toolhpick, which wear not now. 


(2) The mo- Another subclass of verbal senses conditioning predications 
dal dass. o j. 0 jjj ec t £ attribution may be called the modal class. True, 

the verb is here generally (but not always) used in an intemporal 
sense, but the characteristic feature of the category is that the 


predicate-verb has a modal modifieation implying that the gram- 
matical subject is of such a quality that it admits of being or, 
rarely, should (must) be the object of a specified action. 

Let us first consider the former case, which may be called 
the admit-class’. The modal element is very often not expressed 
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by a particular modal auxiliary, whether the sentence is negative 

or affirmative. As examples 1 : 1875 Gold and iron alloy with ease. 
a 1619 Quicksilver easily amalgams with metals. 1 790 This test applies to 
every supposition. 1873 One particle of ore beats out such leafi 1839 A jacket 
that buttons upclose to the neck. 1751 Alabaster cuts very smooth and easy. 
1574 Weathers over olde are to be refused in eating in that they . . smally 
nourish and hardly digest. 1861 A plate well washed . . developes cleaner 
than one washed insufficiently. 1894 I remember a carriage . . with 
curtains that drew in front of it. 1747 The Skin drew or stretch’d 
like a Piece of Doe*Leather. c 1575 Meates w ch endew sonest and 
maketh the hardest panell. 1730 The rough part of them fastens very 
well with Mörtar. 1398 That cassia is best that brekyth not soone but 
bendyth and foldeth. 1884 The Florentine artist. . only adopted those prin- 
ciples which grafted most readily on his preconceived ideas. 1857 On in- 
quiry of butchers .. I find that one characteristic of a beast which kills well, 
is to have a little stomach. 1846 It leams well. 1598 An old Cloake 
makes a new lerkin. 1870 Scotch barley . . does not malt well. 1763 
The flax thus managed dresses and manufactures much better. 1864 
When the herring are very large they swim lazily, and do not mesh 
well. 1762 It [the word 'glorification’] found favour among their long- 
winded divines, only because it was so long, and mouthed so well. 1477 
Upon Nature thei falsely lye For Mettalls doe not Multiplie. 1879 The 
harder metals which do not oxidate readily, being preferred. 1867 It all 
takes to pieces. packs up easily. 1641 They [pease] ptill the best when 
they are the most feltered togeather. 1866 This rule reads both ways. 
1895 They redare to two classes. 1862 In non-military rifles, the fore- 
sight . . retracts within a strong sheath. 1683 When the Shank of a 
Letter has a proper Thickness, Founders say, Il Rubs well. 1726 A 
white sort of Stone . . which Sates easier than Wood itself. 1860 War 
was always detrimental . . But in old times . . it painted well, sang 
divinely, furnished lliads. Mod. Gloth that tears readily. Mod. Colours 
that do not wash well. 

On the otlier hand, the modal element of the 'admit-class’ is 
very often expressed by a particular auxiliary, i. e. tvill , and, com- 
paratively rarely, may, can. 

As examples of may as modal auxiliary may be given: c 1450 

Thei ben so fewe that thei may not compare with them. 1577 In dain- 
tinesse and goodnesse of meat, the [turkey] Hennes may compare with 
either the goose, or the Pehen, and the Gocke farre excell them. 1874 
This volume . . may count among the scarcest works of its lime. 1703 
That the String may draw tight upon the Work. c 1230 Hare weden 
ne mahen evenen to hare. 1646 That plants and ligneous bodies may 

1 Several of Ihese examples oscillate towards the intemporul or the re* 
sultative class. 
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indurate under water . . we have experiment in Coralline. 1822 My 
mester may lead, but he winna drive. 1693 Their matter must be of 
good temperd Steel, so that the edge may neither turn, or notch easily. 
1546 The best car mate ouerlhrowe. 1778 They [beans] may not pull 
so easily in dry weather. 1470—85 Thenne he .. was ware of a da- 
moysel that came ryde ful faste as the horse myghte ryde. 

As examples of can as modal auxiliary may be adduced: 

1864 I am a foreign material, and cannot assimilate with the Church 
of England. 1796 Wha wi’ Jeanie could compare? 1876 As athletes 
men cannot for a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys. 
1578 A hurt . . vnto the Nerue before it enter into the Muscle . . can 
not by any meanes conioyne , or knitte together agayne. 1857 The 
lower classes can count for little in [their] eyes. a 1763 The Goach 
was full as it could crarn. 1839 Who would think that a noneötity 
could cut into so many somethings? 1607 My heart is fast, and cannot 
disentangle. 1681 Grace can no more incorporate with sin, than oyle 
with water. 1705 When he is to be buried I can’t tell, but they say 
he can't keep long. 1889 Your story, however, can keep. 1727 The 
main yard could not lower. 1877 The lower one [lamination line] . . 
consists of coarse sand which could not mash , and therefore has been 
thrown into folds. Shaks. Macbeth, Till Byrnam wood remoue lo Dun- 
sinane I cannot taint with Feare. 

As examples of will as modal auxiliary may be quoled 1 : 

1677 Iron . . if it be too cold . . i vill not batter under the Hammer. 

1684 lts edges will never blunt. 1884 lt will not coke. 1675 They 
wiU comtnix as Iron and Glay. Mod. A landscape which will compare 
not unfavourably with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. 1851 De- 
finite dogma, intelligible artides, formularies which would construe, a 
consistent ritual. Mod. This sentence will not construe ; I can make 
nothing of it. Mod. His verses did not scan, and wotdd barely cort- 
strue. 1796 The strong lands . . are much chilled . . and will cross 
badly . . for want of dry winds. 1829 The whole [manure] . . will cut 
out like a jelly. 1854—56 The best [fare], Wanting this natural con- 
diment . . will not digest. 1786 But Facts are cheels that tvinna ding, 
An’ downa be disputed. 1572 When . . their ensignes will not displaie 
abroade but fold about the stander-bearers heads. 1718 We find Sugar 
will dissolve in the strongest Solution of Gommon Salt that can be made. 
1864 This land won’t drain. 1819 The present set . . uill not drama - 
tize. 1836 The story would dramatize admirably. 1802 A rove-ash oar 
that will dress clean and light, is too pliant. 1806 This dish will dress 
very well with the cheese of our own country. a 1774 At twenty-six 
yards distance it [the ball] would drive through an oakboard half an 
inch thick. 1793 The trenail wotdd drive no further. 1837 Things, 
which lie very black in our Earth’s Annals, yet which will not erase 


1 Some of these instances oscillate towards the resultative class. 
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therefrom. 1837 This conflagration of the Soulh-East will abate . . ez- 
tinguish it will not, till the fuel be all done. 1604 Women are flax, 
and icill fire in a moment. 1774 Gunpowder will readily fire with a 
spark. 1666, till the Menstruum would guild no more, when [etc.]. 1664 
lt is observ’d that Oak will not easily glue to other Wood. 1886 Shel- 
don adjoined VVinston, and would groore into that estate nicely. 1625 
Truth and Falshood. . are like the Iron and Clay . .; They may Gleaue, 
but they will not Incorporate. a 1600 This . . will kepe but one yeare 
good. 1626 Grapes . . it is reported . . will keep better in a vessel half 
full of wine, so that [etc.]. 1847 He brouglit home more venison than 
would keep in the hot weather. 1792 She wailing, in most piteous 
case, Of stubborn stays — that wotdd not lace. 1680 This is a fine pliable 
principle . . 'ttcill lap about your finger like Barbary Gold. 1607 Till hee 
be so tame .. that he will leade vppe and downe quietly. 1887 In the 
morning the pupils [colts] have learnt their lesson, and will lead anywhere. 
1844 The Windows wotdd not lift. Mod. The door will not lock. 1592 
Doost thou think to liue till his olde doublet will make thee a new trusse? 
1861 Her striped silk, turned, will make up as handsome as ever. 1625 
Is’t a Cleare businesse? icill it mannage well? My name must not be 
vs’d else. c 1400 His herte is hard, that wole not meke, whan men of 
mekenesse him biseke. 1801 After which they [mackerel] will not mesh, 
but are caught with hooks. 1863 The Burnet . . will not mill, but 
simply gets its wings broken oflf. 1530 Oyle and water wyll never meng- 
yll togyther. 1889 It is often the way with heroes: they will not mix. 
1884 A thin layer of solution will nitrify sooner than a deep layer. 
Mod. This door icill not open. c 1400 The see may never be so stil, That 
with a litel winde it nil Overtrhelme and turne also. 1880 Anxious . . 
whether his sentences will parse. 1393 In kase be that this wytword will 
noght perfurnysche , I will it be abrydged. 1794 The yarn . . will pick 
into oakum. 1622 Buckram . . is too stiffe and unplyable, by which 
means it will not quilt like the other. 1727 The book mil read without it. 
1884 The liabilities are estimated at £ 130,000, and the assets will, it is 
assumed, realise well. 1632 The water of Jordan . . will reserue vn- 
spoiled, both moneths and yeares. 1632 The Dromidory . . will ride 
aboue 80 miles in the day. 1699 A Tree we call Cypress . .; it is soft 
and spungy, will not Rive. 1811 All like sorts of stone that are com- 
posed of granules, will cut and rive in any direction. 1726 lt is very 
soft, and will easily rub to pieces. 1859 They [marks] will easily rtd> 
out. 1877 Dirt will rub off when it is dry. 1857 Martin . . proceeded . . 
to convert these . . into Latin that would scan. H. J. Bybon, Won’t 
the picture sell? 0’Curry, and I know several old poems that will sing 
to it. Shaks. LLL. t if virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil . . Mrs. 
Gaskell, And I dare say lavender will wear better than sea-green. Gold- 
smith, but such qualities as would wear well. Bonyan, and shoes that 
toould not wear out. Mod. I want a cloth that will not wear. 

In all these examples will (would) may be apprehended as a 
modal auxiliary (= may, can). But in all of them it is possible 
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to trace, though faintly, also another sense (cf. the salience of an 
intr. sense). 

The predicate-verbs of the admit-class have very often a dc- 
scriptive adverbial extension. The occurrence of this extension 
seems to be as follows. 

When the predicate-verb is destitute of a modal auxiliary, a 

descriptive adverbial extension is but rarely wanting. As exam- 

ples: 1775 Gold and iron alloy with euse. 1763 The flax thus managed 
dresses and manufactures much better. 1864 When the herring are very 
large they swim lazily, and do not mesh tcell. 1751 Alabaster cuts 
very smooth and easy. 1866 This rule reads both ways. 1598 An old 
Cloake makes o new Ierkin. 1790 This text applies to every supposi¬ 
tion. 1839 A jacket that buttons up close to the neck. 1862 In non- 
military rifles, the foresigbt.. retracts within a strong sheath. In our material 

we meet with only a few instances destitute of an adverbial ex¬ 
tension and all of them (except fold) occur in negative sentences. 

These instances are: 1477 Upon Nature thei falsely lye For Mettals 
doe not Multiplie. 1794 It does not inflame, unless mixed with atmos- 
pherical or with vital air. 1834 The coarse [gravel], it is true, does 
not bind. 1846 Do not the hot and cold water intermix? 1846 Swe- 
dish transplant very well like the common cabbage, but the true turnip, 
the white globe or yellow, do not transplant .* 1884 Mild Steel contaio- 
ing from O.os to 0.*o per cent. of carbon will weld, but does not temper. 1 
1884 One advantage you swarthy people have over us — you dorit tan. 
Mod. His verses did not scan and would barely construe. 1793 Having 
a joint in the middle, it folds. 

When the predicate-verb has a modal auxiliary, the number 

of our instances without an adverbial extension is but little infe- 

rior to the number of those with this extension. It is then im- 

material whether the sentence is a negative or an affirmative one. 

As examples: a) 1699 A Tree we call Cypress . it is soft and spungy, 
will not Rive. 1777 If it had not been tighter ’ticould neither have hooked 
nor buttoned. 1792 She wailing, in most piteous case, Of stubborn stays — 
that toould not lace. 1819 The present set . . will not dramatize. 1851 
Detinite dogma, intelligible articles formularies which would construe , a 
consistent ritual. 1857 Martin . . proceeded . . to convert these . . into 
Latin that would scan. 1879 Indeed, he once so far forgot himself as 
to inquire 'Whether it [the tone] would wash ? 1863 The Burnet . . 
will not rnill , but simply gets its wings broken ofT. 1880 Anxious . . 
whether his sentences will parse. Mod. This door will not open. Mod. 
This door will not lock. 1607 let us like merchants show our foulest 
wares and think perchance they7/ sell. b) c 1600 This will kepe but one 
yeare good. 1604 Women are flax, and will fire in a moment. 1607 Till 

% 

1 Cf. the additional material addeed in our dealing with the extent of 
cat. F. 
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hee be so tame . . tbat he will leade vppe and dotone quietly. 1622 
Buckram . . is too stiffe and unplyable. by which means it will not quilt 
like the other. 1677 Iron . . if it be too cold . . will not batter under 
the Ifammer. 1726 It is very soft, and will easily rub to pieces. 1766 
but such qualities as would wear tvell. 1796 The strong lands . . are 
much chilled . . and will cross badly . . for want of dry winds. 1798 
I do not think it will wash icell, I am afraid it will fray. 1811 All 
like sorts of stone that are composed of granules, will cut and rive in 
any direction. 1836 The story would dramatize admirably. 0’Corry, I 
know it [Ossianic hymn] myself very well, and 1 know several old poems 
that will sing to it. 

As to the nature of the descriptire adverbial extension 
it is appropriate to make a distinction between the case when, 
directly or indirectly, the extension denotes the degree of fa- 
cility with which the grammatical subject admits of being made 
the object of the verbal action, and the case when its import is 
another. This distinction is of importance, since in affirmative 
admit-class sentences destitute of a modal auxiliary, the predieate- 
verb almost always seems to require at least an adverbial exten¬ 
sion denoting 'degree of facility’. It does not seem to be com- 
mon to say, e. g. ’His verses scan’ in sense of ’His verses admit 
of being scanned’. From our material we can only adduce two 

instances of this type, viz. 1793 Having a joint in the middle, it folds 
(* admits of being folded). 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. s. v., A me- 
tallic compound in which these qualities [hardness and elasticity] can 
thus be produced is said to teinper , or to take temper (= to admit of 
being tempered). 1 Unless we employ a modal auxiliary, i. e. 'His 

verses will scan’, it seems to be almost necessary to add an ad¬ 
verbial extension denoting the degree of facility with which the 
verses admit of being scanned, e. g. easily, with ease, readily, 
well, nicely, admirably, divinely, naturally , favourably, etc. ( badly 
* not well, ill = not well, hardly = not readily, barely - not very 
readily, etc., involve at the same time a negation). It is obvious 
that adjuncts of this kind bear upon the modality of the sentence. 
For, if the afflrmation or the negation of a sentence belongs to 
the category of mood, then adjuncts indicating the degree of 
facility with which the affirmation or the negation may be ap- 
prehended as true, have a modal reference. .To the category of 
adverbial extensions denoting degree of facility we should mostly 
assign also adjuncts of comparison, i e. like + a substantive, 

1 Cf. the additional material adduced when we deal with the extent of 
cat. F. 
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etc, may in admit-class sentences, as a rule, be apprehended as 
being equivalent to ’as readily (as badly) as the substantive in 
question 1 . 

As exainples of adverbial adjuncts denoting degree of facility: 

1604 Women are flax, and will fire in a moment ( = readily admit of 
being fired). 1607 Till hee be so lame . . that be will leade uppe and 
downe quietly (= readily admit of being led up and down or else prove 
to be quiet or to behave quietly when led up and down). a 1619 Quick- 
silver easily amalgams with metals. 1625 ls’t a Cleare businesse? will 
it manage icell? 1626 Grapes . . it is reported . . will keep better in a 

vessel half full of wine, so that the grapes touch not the wine. 1626 
Birds be commonly better meat than beasts, because their flesh doth as- 
similate more finely. 1641 They [pease] pull the best when they are the 
most feltered togeather. 1668 'Tis a play that shall read and act ivith 
any play tbat ever was born (= admit as readily as any play of being 
read or acted). 1672 Say your hat did not cock handsomely (= readily 
admit of being cocked [with a favourable result]; this sense is perhaps 
less salient than the senses: admit of being cocked so as to look hand- 
some’ or ’prove to look handsome wheu cocked’). 1675 They will com- 
mix as Iron and Clay (= admit as readily as iron and clay of being 
comraixed). 1680 This is a fine pliable principle .. ’twill lap about your 
finger like Barbary Gold ( = admit as readily as B. g. of being lapped). 
1726 A white sort of Stone . . which Saws easier than Wood itself. 
1747 The Skin drew or strech’d like a Piece of Doe-Leuther (»admit as 
readily as a piece of doe-leather of being drawn or streched). 1796 The 
strong lands . . are much chilled . . and will cross badly . . for want of 
dry winds. 1800 His Muse assorts ill with the personages of Christian 
mythology. 1829 The whole [manure] . . will cut out like a jelly ( = 
admit as badly as jelly of being cut out or prove to be like a jelly when 
cut out). a 1834 Your taste and mine do not always exactly identify. 
1836 The story would dramatize admirably. 1837 Finding that it is 
harmonious, — that it dovetails and naturally assorts with other parts. 
1860 War was always detrimental . . But in old times . . it painted 
well, sang divinely , furnishcd Uiads. c 1865 Different kinds of wax 
bleach ivith different degrees of facility (= admit with different degrees 
of facility of being bleached). 1866 It will apply no less to our own 
case (= admit just as readily of being applied to our own case). 1867 
Fair-lead, is applied to ropes as suffering the least friction in a block, 
when they are said to lead fair. 1884 The Florentine artist . . only 
adopted those principles which grafled most readily on his preconceived 
ideas. 1884 A thin layer of solution will nitrify sooner than a deep layer. 
1886 Sheldon adjoined Winston, and would groove into that estate m- 
eely. 1897 The names introduced from the Scriptures did not seem to 
compouud comfortably with these terminatives. Mod. This compares 
favourably with the inertness of England. Mod. A landscape which will 
compare not unfavourably with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. 
Mod. The vessel steers ivith ease. Mod. His verses did not scan, and 
would barely construe. 
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As examples of adverbial adjuncts denoting a sense other than 

degree of facility: 1530 Oyle and water wyll never mengyll togyther. 
1572 When . . their ensignes will not displaie abroade but fold about the 
stander-bearers heads. 1590 if virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil. 
1598 An old Gloake makes a new Ierkin. a 1600 This . will kepe 
but one yeare good. 1626 A kind of Steel . . which would polish 
almost as white and bright as silver. 1632 The water of lordan . . will 
reserue vnspoiled, both moneths and yeares. 1632 The Dromidory . . 
will ride aboue 80 miles in the day. 1677 Iron . . if it be too cold . . 
will not batter under the Hammer. 1691 [They] put them over a Fire 
till they are more than Blood-warm; which will make them [skins] lad- 
der and scour perfectly clean. 1703 These Hook-Pins . . drive into the 
Pin-holes through the Mortesses and Tennants. 1726 Beech . . will saw 
into extreme thin Planks. 1733 This Kind of Lint heckles away almost 
to nothing, and is indeed in Appearance very fine. 1765 My malt . . 
does not shrink so much when it comes to be laid in the kiln; of course 
it measures to more advantage. 1790 This test applies to every sup¬ 
position. 1791 He carried with him a gun, which screwed into three 

parts. 1794 The yarn . . will pick into oakum. 1802 A rove-ash oar 
that will dress clean and light, is too pliant. 1811 All like sorts of 
stone that are composed of granules, will cut and rive in any direction. 
1837 Things, which lie very black in our Earth's Annals, yet which 
will not erase therefrom. 1846 When the small balls did not pack 

perfectly tight. 1847 He brought home more venison than would keep 

in the hot weather. 1862 In non-military rifles, the foresight . . retracts 
within a strong sheath. 1866 This rule reads both tvays. 1887 In the 
morning the pupils [colls] have learnt their lesson, and will lead anyichere. 
0’Curhy, 1 know it [Ossianic hymn] myself very well, and I know several 
old poems that will sing to it. Mod. The cloth does not cut to ad¬ 
vantage. 

Such are the morphological and semological characteristics of 

the admit-class sentences. We may add that, as already intimated, 

the predicate-verbs are, as a rule, used in an intemporal sense. 

There are, however, in our material several examples where the 

predicate-verb ot ’the admit-class’ has a temporal sense, i. e. the 

qualification lent to the subject by the predicate-verb is true only 

in point of a particular time. As examples: 1727 The raain yard 
could not loiver. 1793 The trenail would drive no further. 1847 He 
brought home more venison than would keep in the hot weather. 1844 
The Windows would not lift. Mod. The door will not lock. Mod. This 
door will not open. 1897 The child seemed languid and would not nurse. 

Lastly it should be observed that in our material we have 
described as admit-class sentences also some quotations of a type 
other than that hitherto considered. Their characteristic trait is 
that the admit-class sense is not the proximate sense of the sen- 
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tence but a secondary sense, a synonymous meaning. Moreover 

the admit-class sense is always the same, viz. ’to admit of being 

seen*. Here belong: disclose , 1494 The displeasure atwene the Kynge 
<fc his barons began to appere and disclose (= to be brought to light, to 
come to light, to show itself = to admit of being seen). 1627—77 
Vices . . which I can see, when they do disclose in them; evolve, 1800 
The excellence of that character which gradually evolved on his admiring 
countrymen (= was unfolded, was brought to light, came to light, showed 
itself = admitted of being seen); exhibit , 1768—74 It is in the na- 
ture of the mind to assent to whatever appearances that exhibit when 
all other evidence that might correct them is removed oul of her reach 
(= bring to light, come to light, exhibit themselves = admit of being 
seen): kithe, -y-, a 1300 Luken lune at f)e end will kith (= will be 
brought into view, will come into view, will show itself = will admit of 
being seen). 1535 The langer ay the better it did kyth. 1585 Our 
true humility shall appear, and the fruit of our forming to that work 
kythe. 1821 A kindly spirit, which would sometimes kythe in actions 
of charity; open, 1745 The Town of Payta . . began to open in a direct 
line with it (= to be opened lo sight, to be brought into view, to 
come into view, to make itself open or visible = to admit of being seen), 
a 1822 The stainless sky Opens beyond them like eternity. 1844 Down 
through the wood . . Till the chapel-cross opens to sight. 

It is evident that, from a genetic point of view, such pseudo- 

admit-class sentences are not on a par with true admit-class con- 

structions and that for this reason, too, they must be kept apart 

from them. Yet, sometimes even a true admit-class sentence may 

offer the secondary sense 'admit of being seen*. As example: 

develop (in photogr.), 1861 A plate well washed . . developes cleaner 
than one washed insufhciently (= admits of being developed cleaner or 
proves to become or to appear cleaner when developed = admits better 
of being seen [of the latent image of the plate]). 

Let us tum to the other variety of the modal class, t. e. the 
should or must-class. This category has such a small extent that 
it is superfluous to apply the morphological and semological di- 
stinctions made in point of the admit-class. For we cannot here 
be concerned with a living formative principle of considerable vi- 
tality where such considerations may be of moment. Let us, how- 
ever, point out that even here the modal element may, though 
rarely, be destitute of a modal auxiliary as a representative. 

As examples of the case when no modal auxiliary has been 

expressed: 1823 Now arose a difficulty — whether the property of the 
late King demised to the King or to the Crown (*= should [or even must] 
be demised). 1881 The face-plate which screixs on the mandrils (= should 
be screwed on . . or perhaps is always screwed on . .’). 
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As examples of the case when a modal auxiliary represents 

the modal element: 1606 They should be vtterly rooted out, and the 
posteritye of their name extirp. 1845 The fruit should be finely fla- 
voured, and . . should boil easily. 1888 Shoes . . should . . lace from 
the toe, as high up the foot as is possible. 1861 Oxford ought to be the 
place . . where money should count for notbing. 1894 If possible, 
the theme should graft on to a vigorous and well grown stock of 
native interest. — 1791 I must either cure or die. 1837 All deli- 

neation . . must either found on Belief and provable Fact, or have no 
foundation at all. 

The 3 rd of the sub-elasses into which predications of object 3) The re- 
& attribution should be divided, may be ealled the resultative ^turn-md* 
class. Proximately this term seems to be appropriale only in the class. 
case when the whole predicate involves that the grarnmatieal subject 
(jets a specified qualification when being (having been) made the 
object of a specified action. This sense, however, usually occurs 
only as an oscillating variant of certain admit-elass sentences. As 

examples: 1583 A sworde frieth in the fire like a blacke efe(= admits 
of being fried so as to become like a black eel or proves to become 
like a black eel when fried). 1726 It is very soft, and will easily rub 
to pieces (- easily admits of being rubbed to pieces or will easily drop 
to pieces when rubbed). 1733 This Kind of Lint heckles aivay almost to 
nothing , and is indeed in Appearance very fine (« admits of being heek- 
led away almost to nothing or proves to become almost nothing [». e. 
very fine] when heckled). 1691 [They] put them over a Fire till they 
are more than Blood-warm; which will make them [skins] ladder and 
scour perfectly clean (= admit of being lathered and scoured [so as to 
become] perfectly clean or prove to become perfectly clean when lathered 
and scoured). 1841 It [soil] never failed . . to harrotv down as mellow 
as possible (= to admit of being harrowed down [so as to become] as 
mellow as possible or to prove to become as mellow as possible when 
harrowed down). 1861 Her striped silk, turned, will make up as hand- 

some as ever (=» admits of being made up [so as to become] as hand* 

some as ever or will prove to become as handsome as ever when made 

up). 1873 One particle of ore beats out such leaf (= admits of being 

beaten out into such a leaf or proves to become such a leaf when beaten 
out). 1891 The drawings . . reproduce in monochrome-plate process 
tvith greater strength than might be expected (= admit of being repro- 
duced in m. p. so as to become stronger [= more visible], or prove to 
become slronger [= more visible] when reproduced in m. p.). 1894 

In the counties mentioned pheasants have reared irell (= have turned 
out well in course of or after rearing; the admit-class sense is less sa- 
lient, *. e. have admitted of being reared well [= so as to become good]). 

When the sentences do not oscillate towards the admit-class, this 

resultative sense is only rarely met with. From our material we 

are able to adduce the following quotations: 1760—72 A door that 
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opened into a garden; and . . another door tbat opened to the Street 
(= got the qualification of giving admission to a garden, to the Street when 
openedj. 1802 A rove-ash oar that tv ill dress cltan and light, is too 
pliant (= becomes clean and light when dressed). 1867 If they [fowls] 
have been ’sent along’ with Indian corn (etc.) . . they ivill make up to 
nearly 2 Ibs heavier (= will amount to or become nearly 2 lbs heavier 
when made up = fattened). 1886 1 wish there was space here to say 
more about all this; but the great book before me tvould print up into 
several volumes ( = would amount to several volumes when printed). 

Yet ultimately the term is applicable to any sentences of 

the 3 rd class of cat. F. For, if their imports are not equivalent 

to the sense mentioned above, we are, however, always concerned 

with a result of the verbal action. For then the whole predicate 

implies that the grammatical subject proves or tums ont to have 

a specified qualification when being (having been) made the object 

of a specified action. As examples: 1607 Being dressed they eat like 
Barbles (= turn*out to taste like barbles when dressed). 1607 The 
wine . . drunk too flat (= turned out to taste or to be too flat when drunk). 
1727 lf they handle moist or clammy when you squeeze them they are 
fit to bag (= tum out to be or to feel moist or clammy when hand¬ 
led). 1845 An unimpeachable verse, for it counts right (= turns out to 

be right when counted). 1854 The Hampshiredowns . . cut a heavier 
fleece than the Southdowns (= tum out to yield or to have a heavier 

fleece than the S. when cut). 1877 He marched [them] into the camp 

before his own troop, which did not reckon nearly so many (= did not 
tum out to be or to amount to nearly so many when reekoned). 1868 
I saw the cow in the slaughter-house . . She killed 34 stones (= tumed 
out to yield or to weigh 34 stones when killed). 

Thus, in one case it is the very qualification of the subject 
that is the result of the verbal action, i. c. the subject gets a spe¬ 
cified qualification. In the other case it is the knoivledge that the 
subject actually has a specified qualification that is the result of 
the verbal action. But in either case we may distinguish a 
semological element in common, i. e. Ho tum out ’or ‘to prove' (to 
get or else to have a specified qualification (when being [having 
been] made the object of a specified action). Therefore the resulta- 
tive class may, if we so will, also be called the turn-out class. 

In short, the characteristic trait of the present subclass of cat. 
F is that the whole predicate indicates that the grammatical sub¬ 
ject turns out to get or, oftener, to have a specified qualification 
when being (having been) made the object of a specified action and 
that this sense is expressed by a predicate-verb in the active form 
together with a descriptive adverbial extension. The discrepancy 
between this sense and this form is so great that, as is sometimes the 
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case wilh the sentences of the admit-class, it cannot be removed 

by using the passive form instead of the active one. 

Thus in the sentences of the resultative class the predicate-verb 

has always an adverbial extension. In respect of parts of speech 

this extension may be of various nature. It may be an adjective, 

e. g. 1845 An unimpeachable verse, for it counts right. It may be an 
adverb, c. g. 1894 In the counties mentioned pheasants have reared 
tvell. It may be a substantive with or without a preposition, e. g. 
1863 I saw the cow in the slaughter-honse . . She killed 34 stones. 
1886 1 wish there was space here to say any more about all this; but 
the great book before me would print up into several volumes. It may 

even be a subordinate clause, e. g. 1881 If the balance is not the 
same, they will handle as if of different bends. 

Thus, as far as parts ol speech go, the adverbial extension is 

multifarious and cannot be taken as a characteristic basis when we 

subdivide the instances of the resultative class. 

Functionally and semologically speaking, too, the adverbial 

extension may be of various kinds. It may be a predicative ad- 

junet, e. g. 1607 The wine . . drnnk too flat « was to flat when drunk. 

It may be a direct object, e. g. 1854 The Hampshiredowns . . eut a 
heavier fleece than the Southdowns. It may be an adjunet of result, 
e. g. 1886 I wish there was space here to say more about all this; but 
the great book before me would print up into several volumes. It may 

be an adjunet denoting manner, c. g. 1692 A Chestnut Gelding . . 
rideth gracefully, paceth a little (= proves to go gracefully when ridden; 

also = admits of being ridden gracefully). It may be an adjunet de¬ 

noting amount or quantity, e. g. 1819 They counted thirty. 1885 
His duty was to see that the properly realised its full value. 1868 I 
saw the cow in the slaughter-house . . She killed 34 stones (= proved 

to yield or weigh 34 stones when killed). It may be an adjunet de¬ 

noting locality, e. g. 1760—72 A door that opened into a garden; 
and . . another door that opened to the Street. It may be an adjunet 

denoting comparison, e. g. 1607 Being dressed they eat like Barbles. 
1881 If the balance is not the same. they will handle, as if of different 
bends. It may be an adjunet denoting co-existence, e. g. 1682 A Chine 
of this Beef . . Eat with a savour like Marroiv. Thus the funetion 

and the semology of the adverbial extension is multifarous and 

cannot form a characteristic basis when we subdivide the instances 

ot the resultative class. 

The relation between the aetual adverbial extension and the 
corresponding adverbial extension required by the predicate-verb 
in its trans. funetion is twofold. Either the morphology of the 
adverbial extension may in both cases be the same, i. c. the latter 
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adverbial extension has been kept in the resultative class con- 
struction, or else it may be different, i. e. the latter adverbial 
extension has not been kept. 

In the former case the morphology of the adverbial extension 
may either be in harmony or else in disharmony with the morpho¬ 
logy required by that part of the import of a resultative class 
sense which involves ’to prove to get or to liave a specified qua- 
lification'. 

As examples of an harmonious morphology: 1854 The Hamp- 
shiredowns . . cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns (= prove lo yield 
a heavier fleece [when cut]; trans., to cut a heavier fleece from a sheep). 
1879 There were . . sheep in the pen that would clip as much or more 
wool (= prove to yield as much or more wool [when cut]; trans., to 
clip as much or more wool from a sheep). 1867 If they [fowls] have 
been 'sent along’ with Indian corn (etc.) . . they will make up to nearly 

2 Ibs heavier (=■ prove to amount to or to become nearly 2 Ibs heavier; 

trans., to make up, i. e. fatten, fowls to nearly 2 Ibs heavier). 1886 I 
wish there was space here to say more about all this; but the great 

book before me would print up into several volumes (= prove to 

run up into several volumes [when printed]; it is possible to say, 'it 
would print up the book into several volumes, if we said more about 
all this’). To these examples may be added several instances which 

distinctly oscillate towards the admit-class. As examples: 1726 It 
is very soft, and will easily rub to pieces (= readily admits of being rub* 
bed to pieces or proves to easily drop to pieces [when rubbed]; trans.» 
to rub a thing to pieces). 1747 The Skin drew or stretch’d like a Piece 
of Doe-Leather (= admitted of being drawn or stretched like a piece of 
doe-leather or proved to be like a piece of doe-leather [when drawn or 
stretched]); trans., 'you can draw or stretch this like a piece of doe- 
leather’). 1841 It [soil] never failed . . to harroic down as tnellow as 
possible (= admit of being harrowed down as mellow as p. or prove to 
become as mellow as p. [when harrowed down]; trans., to harrow down 
soil as mellow as possible). 1861 Her striped silk, turned, will make up as 
handsome as ever (= admit of being made up as handsonie as ever or prove 
to become as handsome as ever [when made up]; trans., to make up a 
gown as handsome as ever). 1802 A rove-ash oar that will dress clean 
and light, is too pliant (= admits of being dressed [so as to become] clean 
and light or proves to become clean and light [when dressed]; trans., to 
dress an oar clean and light). 1632 The water of Jordan . . will re- 
serue vnspoiled , both moneths and yeares (= admits of being reserved 
unspoiled or proves to remain unspoiled [when reserved]; trans.; to re- 
serve water unspoiled). 1844 ’He’s the sort of man', added Tapley 
musing, 'as would squeeze soft I know’ (= admit of being squeezed soft 
or prove to become soft [when squeezed]; trans., to squeeze a thing soft). 1 
1733 This Kind of Lint heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed 

1 Cf. the additional material adduced when we deal with the extent of cat. F. 
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in Appearance very fine (= admits of being heckled away almost to no* 
thing or proves to dwindle away almost to nothing when beckled; trans., 
to heckle a thing away almost to nothing). 1891 The drawings . . re- 
produce in monochrome-plate process urith yreater strength than might be 
expected (= admit of being reproduced with greater strength or prove to 
appear with greater strength when reproduced; trans, to reproduce a 
thing with greater strength). 1894 In the counties mentioned pheasants 
have reared well (= prove to turn out well; also, though faintly, admit 
of being reared well; trans., to rear fowls well). 

It is evident that we may circumscribe the import of several 

of these resultative class senses so as to make the morphology of 

the adverbial extension appear incongruous, e. g. 1867 If they 
[fowls] have been 'sent along’ with Indian com (etc.) . . they will make 
up to nearly 2 Ibs. heavier (= prove to become [inslead of amount to ] 
nearly 2 Ibs. heavier [when made up]). 1894 In the counties mentioned 
pheasants have reared well ( = prove to become excellent (instead of turn 
out well), [when reared]). But a discordant morphology should 

be recognized only when it is impossible to find an import making 

the morphology of the adverbial extension appear to be in har- 

mony with the first part of the resultative class sense. 

Instances of a disharmonious morphology seem to be very 
rare. In fact, we are unable to adduce instances of this kind which 
have only a resultative class sense, and also in point of sentences 
which oscillate towards the admit-class and therefore have the 
same genesis as this category, it is difficult to find any examples. 
For, when the adverbial extension is an adverb, e. g. well , badly , 
nicely , handsomely , etc. — and chiefly such sentences can be taken 
into consideration —, the trans. expression involves that the 
credit of doing a thing 'well’, 'badly', etc., goes to the gramnia- 
tical subject and not to the object of the sentence, while the re- 
verse is the case in the correlative admit-class sentence, i. e. the 
grammatical object of the trans. construction is here the subject 
and the adverbs refer to a quality of this subject. Thus, if we say, 
’he washed this cloth well' , 'he crossed (= cross-ploughed) the land 
badly’, 'he cocks this hat handsomely ’, etc., the adverbs refer to the 
manner in which the grammatical subject carries out the verbal 
action. But, if we say, 'this cloth washes well’, 'the land crossed 
badly’, 'this hat cocks handsomely’, then the adverbs refer to a 
characteristic quality of the grammatical object in the corresponding 
trans. construction. Thus, for instance, 'this cloth washes well’ is 
equivalent to ’is such as to admit of being washed well (or very 
well admit of being washed) or proves to be of good quality when 
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whashed’. Therefore we must state that in such admit-class sen- 
tences oscillating towards the resultative class sense, the adverbs 
cannot be used in the corresponding trans. constructions, if they are 
meant to refer to the quality of the grammatical object. The mor- 
phology of the adverbial extension is, however, harmonious with 
what is required by the import of the admit-class, but it is incon- 
gruous with the import of the oscillaling resultative class sense, un- 
less we use such an interpretation as ’turns out well, badly, nicely, 
etc. when being made the object of a specified action’ instead of 
'tums out to be nice, etc., when being made the object of a spe¬ 
cified action’. 

In the case when the adverbial extension is another than the 
one required by the predicate-verb in its trans. function, the mor- 
phology of the adverbial extension or the very extension itself is 
almost always in harmony with what is required by the resulta¬ 
tive class sense, i. c. that part of this sense which implies ’to 
prove to get or to have a specified qualification’. There is no 
doubt that the morphology of the adverbial extension or the ex- 
tension itself has been conditioned, not by the predicate-verb, the 
sense of which appears in the temporal subordinale clause of the 
resultative class sense, i. e. ’when being (having been) made the 
object of a specified action’, but by the other part of the resultative 
class sense, i. e. 'prove to get or have a specified qualification'. 

We may here make a distinction between the case when the 
morphology of the adverbial extension is another than the one 
required by the predicate-verb in its trans. function, and the case 
when the adverbial extension itself, irrespective of its form, does 
not occur in point of the trans. function of the verb. 

As examples of the former case: 1769 Pinnaces . . are somewhat 
smaller, and never roiv more than eight oars (= prove to employ eight oars 
when rowed; trans., to row a boat with eight oars). 1829 She pulls 
six oars (= prove to employ six oars when rowed; trans., to pull a boat 
with six oars). 1863 if the same pictures realised a hundred guineas 
each (= prove to bring or amount to o hundred guineas each when 
realised; trans., to rcalise a picture at a hundred guineas ). Sometimes 

we are concerned with only a seeming accomodation to the mor¬ 
phology required by the resultative class sense. As examples: 

1761 Alabaster cuts very smooth and easy (Here the sense is not 
'proves to be very smooth and easy when cut’, but 'admits of being cut 
smoothly and easily’; the adjectival form of the adverbial extension has 
the function of an adverb, a common phenomenom in earlier Gnglish). 
1846 The wood splits clean and easy, and is best adapted for splitpal- 
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ing and laths (Here, too, we are concerned with an admit-class sense 
only, t. e. adraits of being split clean and easily. The use of the ad- 
jectival form easy has, no doubt, been induced by the adverb clean 
[= cleverly, neatly]). An equivalent interpretation cannot be applied 

in point of the following quot.: 1828 Nothing can read more free and 
easy than his present translation. For sueh an interpretation would be 

unlikely not only for chronological and semological reasons but for 
the sake of the aetual occurrence of the phenomenon consisting in a 
conformation of the morphology of the adverbial extension to what 
is required by the resultative class sense which is the only sense 
salient in our quotation (cf. p. 428). Moreover, take the follow¬ 
ing sentence: 1846 When the small balls did not pack perfectly tight. 
True, the sense is to 'prove to be or to lie very tight when 
paeked’; but 'tight’ may be apprehended as an adverb, i. e. it is 
possible to say ’to pack balls tight', which involves a elever pack- 
ing, whereas ’to pack things tightly ’ involves a bad packing, i. c. 
'to pack things so that they are squashed’. Another example: 
1873 One particle of ore beats out such leafl Here the sense is ’to 
prove to become such a leaf when heaten out’. lf we take as 
the basis of comparison the trans. construction wilh a direct ob- 
ject and an adjunet of result, i. e. to beat out a particle of ore 
into such a leaf, (hen we are concerned with a morphological 
aecomodation. But the basis of comparison should instead be ’to 
beat out such a leaf from a particle of ore’. For the latter con¬ 
struction gives a more natural explanation of the genesis of the 
resultative class construction and at the same time an explanation 
of the disharmonious morphology appearing, if we compare it with 
the admit-class sense which also is salient, i. c. ’to admit of being 
beaten out into such a leaf’. 

As examples of the latter case: 1727 If they handle moist or 
clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to bag (= prove to be or 
to feel moist or clammy when handled ; impossible to say, ’to handle a 
thing moist or clammy’ in sense of'being moist or clammy’). 1819 They 
counted thirty (= proved to be thirty when counted; impossible to say, 
’to count them thirty’). 1837 The wdiole garrison mustered but six or 
eight men (= proved to be pr to amount to six or eight men when mus- 
lered; the corresponding trans. expression is inadmissible). 1845 An 
unimpeachable verse, for it counts right (= proves to be right when 
counted; impossible to say, ’to count a verse right’ in the sense of ’the 
verse counted is right’; but it is possible to say, ’to count a verse right’, 
if the verse is right in itself). 1847 When the soil treads loose in the spring, 
it is very important to use the heavy roller, or some other means of 
consolidating the soil (= proves to be or to feel loose when trodden 
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upon; impossible to say, ’to tread a soil loose' in sense of ’being loose’). 
1863 There are lives that read like one long sorrow (=» prove to be like 
one long sorrow when read; impossible to say, ’to read a thing like one 
long sorrow’). 1885 They touch rough — dusty rough, as books touch 
that have been lying unused (= prove to be or to feel rough when 
touched; impossible to say, 'to touch them rough’ in sense of ’being 
rough’). 1770—4 We say this beast touches nicely upon its ribs (= proves 
to be or to feel nice upon the ribs when touched; impossible to say, 
’to touch a beast nicely upon the ribs’ in sense of 'being nice upon the 
ribs’; the adequate form of the complement ought to be nice instead 
of nicely, cf. 'touch rough’; the form of nicely has evidently been in* 
fluenced from admit-dass constructions with adverbs as complements or 
by the correspondiDg trans. expression [t. e. to touch a beast nicely upon 
the ribs] where nicely refers to the manner in which the verbal aclion 
is performed by the subject). 1910 Smilh’s Glasgow Mixture . . Always 
smokes evenly and cool (The co-ordination of 'evenly’ and ’cool’ involves 
a twofold interpretation of the first part of the resultative class sense, 
viz. to prove to bura evenly and to feel cool [when smoked]; it is pos- 
sible to say, ’to smoke a cigar, etc., envenly’, but it is impossible to 
say, ’to smoke tobacco cool’). 1701 His honesty is right sterling, and 
touches as wéll as it looks ( = proves to be as well as it looks, when 
touched = tested; it is impossible to say, ’to touch a thing as well 
as it looks’). 1805 Can you get me a nag That will ride very quiet? 
(= prove to be quiet when ridden; impossible to say, 'to ride a horse 
quietly’, if it is meant to imply that a horse ridden is quiet [t*, e. if.it 
is meant to refer to a quality of the horse]; yet it is possible here lo 
use also quietly, since the resultative class sense may involve ’to prove 
to behave quietly when ridden’; cf. 1598 The horse whose back the 
tamer oft bestrides, At length with easie pace full gently rides ). 1828 
Notbing can read more free and easy Ihnn his present translation (= can 
prove to be more free and easy when read; impossible to say, ’to read 
a translation free[ly] and easi[ly]). 1868 I saw the cow in the slaughter* 
house . . She killed 34 stones (= proved to weigh or to amount to 34 
stones when killed; impossible to say, ’to kill 34 stones’). 1895 The 
sheep . . should dress obout 75 Ibs each (= prove to weigh or to amount 
to 75 lbs when dressed; it is possible to say, ’to dress a sheep’ or ’to 
dress 75 lbs’, but not ’to dress 75 lbs from a sheep’). 1682 A Chine 
of this Beef . . Eat with a savour like marrow (= proves to have a 
savour like marrow when eaten; impossible to say, ’to eat a chine of 
this beef with a savour like marrow'; the adverbial extension has only 
seemingly an incongruous morphology; the form of a direct object [on 
the part of the complement] would be very striking and almost destitule 
of analogies [cf. however, the sentence 'the boat rows six oars']; it is 
less striking to use an adjunct of co-existence, since thus it is actually 
expressed that the subject has the quality involved in the complement). 
1714 Gommonly Rides with her Tongue out of her mouth (= proves to 
commonly have her tongue out of her mouth when ridden; we may say, 
'to ride a horse with its tongue out of its mouth’, but this involves then 
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no habit as is mostly the case in resultative class constructions; as to 
the morphology of the complement, see quot. 1682). 

Though the morphological facts under consideration offer con- 
siderable interest, they do not, however, form a suitable basis when 
we subdivide the instances of the resultative class. The morphology 
of the descriptive adverbial extension or its very existence is, as a 
rule, dependent on that part of the resultative class sense which 
implies ’to prove to get or to have a specified qualification’, or, 
if we so will, the import of the latter is dependent on the nature 
of the adverbial extension. From a semological point of view, it 
is this part of the resultative class sense which is the most impor- 
tant one. For it varies according to the nature of the complement, 
whereas the other part of the resultative class sense, i. e. ’when 
being (having been) made the object of a specified action’, always 
preserves the import of the predicate-verb, yet with a passive sense 
in spite of the active form. Also from a genetic point of view the 
first part of the resultative class sense seems to be of importance. 
Therefore, the subdivision of the instances of the resultative class 
should be based on the semological nature of this sense. From 
this point of view we may make the following subdivision: 

a) The sense = to prove to taste or feel in a specified man- 
ner (when being or having been made the object of a specified ac¬ 
tion). As examples: 1607 Being dressed they eat like Barbles (= prove 
to taste (or to be) like barbles when eaten). 1607 The wine . . drunk 
too flat (= proved to taste (or to be) too flat when drunk). 1727 If 
they handle moist or clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to bag 
( = prove to feel (or to be) moist or clammy when handled). 

b) The sense = to prove to amount to a specified number, etc. 

(when being or having been made the object of a specified action). 

As examples: 1819 They counted thirty (= proved to amount to or to be 
thirty when counted). 1867 If they [fowls] have been ’sent along’ with 
Indian corn (etc.) . . they will make up to nearly 2 Ibs. heavier (= will 
prove to amount to (or to become) nearly 2 lbs. heavier when made up). 

c) The sense = to prove to yield or weigli a specified amount, 

etc., (when being or having been made the object of a specified 

action). As examples: 1858 The half-breds cut less wool than the 
Shropshire Downs («= prove to yield less wool . . when cut). 1868 1 
saw the cow in the slaughter-house . . She killed 34 stones (= proved to 
yield or to weigh 34 stones after being killed). 

d) The sense = to prove to be or become such as is implied 
in the complement (when being or having been made the object of 
a specified action). As examples: 1583 A sworde frieth in the fire 
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like a blåcke ele ( = proves to become like a black eel when fried). 1845 
An unimpeachable verse, for it counts right (« proves to be right when 
counted). 

e) The sense = to prove to have a specified quality or to act 

in a specified way (when being or having been made the object of 

a specified action). As examples: 1829 She [boat] ptdls six oars 
(= proves to employ six oars when pulled). 1682 A Chine of this 
Beef . . Eat with a savour like Mavrow (= proves to have a savour 
like marrow when eaten). 1692 A Ghestnut Gelding . . rideth graceftiUy, 
paceth a little (= proves to behave or step gracefully [or be graceful] 
when ridden or admits of being ridden gracefully). 1760—72 A door 
that opened into a garden; and . . another door that opened to the Street 
(= proved to give admission to a garden, lo the Street when opened). 

We have drawn the lines of demarcation between the throe 
subclasses of praedicatio objecti & attributionis. These lines, how- 
ever, are sometimes very vague, inasmuch as several instances 
oscillate in point of import, so that they may be described as 
belonging to more than one of the subclasses of cat. F. 

An oscillation between the intemporal class and the modal 

class is on the whole no common phenonienon. For, to begin 

with, this oscillation must be confined to sentences which are 

destitute of a modal auxiliary and which offer an intemporal sense. 

We are not entirely wanting in criteria for deciding upon the 

question as to whether such sentences involve an oscillation or 

not. In point of true admit-class sentences we may mostly ta- 

citly supply a conditional subordinate clause such as ’if we try’, ’if 

we want to’, or the like. It is the omission of this condition which 

lends a modal character to the sentence and this modality denotes 

possibility, i. c. the grammatical subject is described as admitting 

of being (= can, may be) the object of the action involved in the 

predicate-verb. As examples: 1790 This test applies to every sup* 
position (= can, may be applied or admits of being applied, if we try or 
want to). 1866 This rule reads both ways (= can, may be read or 
admits of being read, if we try or so wish). 

On the other hand, in most eases when such a conditional 

subordinate clause cannot readily be tacitly supplied, we are con- 

cerned with a sentence of the intemporal class. The possibility of 

making such a mental addition seems to be regularly (but not al- 

ways) prevented by actually expressing a condition (be it in the form 

of a subordinate clause or not) but of another semological type than 

’if we try’ or the like. As examples: 1893 A little corner flap-table 
which makes into a good-sized square, when the flap is up (« the flap- 
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table is always made into a good-sized square when the flap is up). 

18.. The implements . . are of sandstone [or] quartzite, neither of which 

fractures properly when subjected to heat (= they are never fractured 
properly when subjected to heat). 1635 Blessings unus*d pervert into a 
Wast, as well as Surfeits (= blessings are always perverted into a w., 
if they are unused). a 1643 The Field unplowed overgrows with weeds 
(= if a field is unplowed, it is always overgrown with weeds). 1638 
The fru it [banana] put into your mouih, dissolves and yeelds a most in* 
comparable relish (= if the fruit is put into your mouth, it is always 
dissolved). 1742 Thoughts disentangle passing o } er the lip (= thoughts 
are always disentangled when or if they pass over the lip). Shaks. 
Though marble wear ivith raining ( = marble is always worn when ex¬ 
posed to rain). 1592 What wax so frozen but dissoloes with tempering? 

(= wax is always dissolved, if tempered). 1753 The knotty Oaks bend 
before the Blast (= oaks are always bent, if there is a blast). 1626 
This sheweth that Bodies doe . . by the Coldnesse of the Quick-siluer, 
lndurate (= are always indurated, if they are exposed to . .). 

In the classification of our material we have in point of a 

couple of instances overlooked that they are entirely on a par 

with these and similar sentences and that consequently we are 

concerned not with an oscillation between the admit-class and 

the intemporal class but with a specimen of the intemporal class 

only, viz. combine , 1812 Silver combines with chlorine . . heated with the 
gas ( = is always combined with chlorine, if it is heated with the gas); 
calefy y 1658 Soils, which calify and indurate by the sun’s reflection 
(= are always calefied and indurated, if they are exposed to . .). 

As another criterion of admit-class sense (when we have to de- 
cide as to whether in seemingly dubious cases we are concerned 
with a specimen of the admit-class or a representative of the in¬ 
temporal class) we should take the oecurrence or non-occurrence of 
an adverbial extension such as casily, readily , well , hardly, etc., 
also often an adjunct of comparison, in short an adjunct denoting 
'degree of facility’. Whenever such an adjunct has been expressed, 
we are as a rule concerned with a specimen of the admit-class 
(provided of course that the other semological and morphological 
characteristics of the sentence admit of this interpretation). For — 
as already pointed out — the notion of ’degree of facility’ involves 
modality, since it refers to the degree of facility with which the 
grammatical subject can or may be (admits of being) the object of 

the action involved in the predicate-verb. As examples: 1776 Gold 
and iron alloy with ease (= easily admit of being alloyed). a 1619 Quick* 
silver easily amalgams with metals (* easily admits of being amalgammed 
with m.). 1884 The Florentine artist . . only adopted those principles 

which grafted most readily on his preconceived ideas (= most readily 
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admitted of being grafted on ..). 1870 Scotch barley.. does not malt well 
(= does not well [= readily] admit of being malted). 1747 The Skin 
dvew or stretch’d like a Piece of Doe-Leather (= admitted as readily as 
a piece of d. of being drawn or stretched). 

The criterion of supplying an assumption, i. e. ’if we try’ 

or the like, is of course here, too, applicable. But this semo- 

logical criterion is inferior to the present one, inasmuch as the 

latter is more tangible. In the classification of our material we have 

in point of a few instances overlooked the fact that an adverbial 

adjunct denoting ’degree of facility’ may be taken as a criterion of 

admit-class sense only. These are the following instances where we 

have been wrong in admitting that the admit-class sense oscillated 

lowards the intemporal class sense, though only the former is sa- 

lient: atend: 1398 {>is tre »Abies» atentep ful sone, and brenne{> with 
ly3te leye (= readily admits of being lighted); blot, 1860 The soul in 
this resembling paper which, where it has been blotted once, however 
careful the erasure of the blot may have been, there more easily 
blota and runs anew than elsewhere (= more easily admits of being 
blotted); digest , 1574 Weathers over olde are lo be refused in eating 
in that they . . smally nourish and hardly digest (= hardly admit of being 
digested); draw , 1856 It is a common belief that water draws better 
down a curved drain than a straight one (=• better admits of being 
drawn . .); endue , c 1575 Meates w ch endetv sonest and maketh the 
hardest panell (= best admit of being endued); humect , 1685 This Salt.. 
easily humects and dissolves into a liquor (= easily admits of being hu- 
mected when or if put into a liquor), 1864 When the herring are very 
large they swim lazily, and do not mesh well. In a couple of instances 

we have recognized an intemporal class sense only, though the 

adverbial extension denotes 'degree of facility’ and we therefore are 

concerned with an admit-class sense only, ris. fur, Mod. This kettle 
soon furs ( = easily admits of being furred); lead, 1881 The barrel also 
leads very quickly (= very readily admits of being covered with lead). 

Thus we have narrowed down the possibility of meeting an 
oscillation between the intemporal class and the admit-class to 
such sentences as are at the same time destitute of a modal 
auxiliary, a complement denoting degree of facility, and (mostly 
also) a complement denoting a condition other than ’if we so 
wilF or the like. We have maintained that, in point of true ad¬ 
mit-class sentences, it is mostly possible to add mentally a con- 
ditional subordinate clause of the type, ’if we so will’, ’if we try\ 
etc. From this it follows that an oscillation between the in¬ 
temporal class and the admit-class is met with only when at 
a semological analysis of a sentence such an addition may 
but need not be made. True, this criterion is not very tangible 
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and therefore the assumption of an oscillation is usually a inatter 
of individual interpretation. 

As to our material an oscillation betvveen the intemporal class 

and the admit-class may with more or less of certainty be re- 

cognized in point of the following quotations (as has already been 

done in our collection of material except in the case of ’bind’ and 

'instance'): bind , 1838 The coarse [gravel], it is true, does not bind 
( = does not admit of being bound or is not bound); corrode , 1868 Gold 
and silver .. do not rust, corrode, or decay (* does not admit of being cor- 
roded or is never corroded; in this instance however, the intr. sense, t. e. 
to come into a corroded state, tends to predominate); dratc , 1794 The 
sub-soil is so concreted .. that water does not draw or filter beyond a few 
feet of distance (= does not admit of being drawn or filtered or is never 
drawn or filtered ..); exchange, 1848 Demand and supply always rush to 
an equilibrium, but the condition of stable equilibrium is when things ex- 
change for each other according to their cost of production ( = admit of being 
exchanged or are generally exchanged . .); instance, a 1667 This story 
doth not only instance in kingdoms, but in families too (= admits of being 
instanced, perhaps also is generally instanced); intermingle, 1626 Visibles 
doe not intermingle, and confound one another . . but Sounds doe (pro- 
bably = do not admit of being intermingled or are never intermingled); 
outlaw , 1895 Honour is a harder master than the law. It cannot com- 
promise for less than a hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts never 
outlaw (= never admit of being outlawed or are never outlawed). 

Apart from those instances mentioned above (p. 432) we ha ve 

wrongly acknowledged an oscillation between the intemporal class 

and the admit-class in point of the following quotations where we 

are concerned with an intemporal class sense only: count, 1892 
There is Bedfordshire, and Cambridgeshire . . and Somersetshire; but all 
these do not count! They like to leave out of account the 21 seats we 
won at the by-elections, but they do count upou a division ('do not count’ 
= are never couDted; perhaps also = do not admit of being counted; 
again, 'they do count upon a division’ can only imply 'are always counted’). 
Mod. In this examination the first 250 marks do not count at all (= are 
never counted); combine, 1800 The oxide of manganese . . combines 
with the oxygen (The context does not even indicate whether we are 
concerned with a temporal or an intemporal sense; in short, the predi- 
cational import of the sentence is uncertain and therefore the quotation 
should have been disregarded). 

An oscillation between the intemporal class and the should- 

class is very rarely distinguishable. We have, though perhaps un- 

justly, recognized such an oscillation in the following instance: 

screw, 1881 The face-plate which screws on the mandrils (=> is always 
screwed on . . or should be screwed on . .). The same oscillation 

seems to be at hand in the following quotations, though not ack- 
nowleged in our material: class, 1816 This fine country . . whose 

Sund/n, Pred. cnteg. nnrt pred. change in Kngl. 28 
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people class morally so high in tbe scale of mankind ( = are generally • 

classed or should be classed); dcduce , 1889 The very first principles from i 

which it deduces, are so little axiomatic that . . (= is generally or always 
deduced or should be or even admits of being deduced); derive, 1804 
Upholsterer is declared against as a corruption. Wbence does it derive? 

(= is generally derived or should be derived). 1866 The words Comus 

and Encomium denve thence (= are derived or should be derived). * 

An oscillation between the modal class and the resultative 
class is a common phenomenon. Theoretically speaking, this oscil¬ 
lation is not restricted to the admit-class, though, owing to its 
small compass, the should or must-class as represented in our 
material does not present any examples of the oscillation in ques- ' 

tion. Let us therefore study this semological phenomenon as it 
occurs in admit-class sentences. 

I 

The oscillation is independent of the expression or non-ex- 1 

pression of a modal auxiliary; but it is self-evident that it can ap- 
pear only in such admit-class sentences where the predicate-verb 
has a descriptive adverbial extension. For, as already mentioned, 4 

the characteristic trait of the resultative class is that the gramma- 
tical subject proves to get or to have a certain qualification when 
being (having been) made the object of a specified action. There¬ 
fore, in sentences of this kind, the predicate-verb must always 

« 

have an adverbial extension specifying the qualification in ques- ' 

tion. In point of an oscillation towards the resultative class on 
the part of admit-class sentences the semological nature of the 
adverbial extension is by no means i mmaterial. 

~ i 

When the adverbial extension exclusively refers to the degree 

of facility with which the grammatical subject admits of being made 

the object of a specified action, e, g. readily , easily , with ease , no 

oscillation can take place, since then only the modal element of < 

the sentence is qualified. As examples: 1884 The Florentine ar¬ 
tist . . only adopted those principles which grafted most readily on his 
preconceived ideas. 1867 It all takes to pieces, packs up easily. 1846 
The wood splits clean and easy , and is best adapted for splitpaling and 
laths (only = admits of being split clean [= neatly, etc.] and easily). 

In these and similar instances we are concerned with an admit- 


class sense only, unless there is also another adverbial extension 

which may be apprehended as a resultative qualification, e. g. 

1726 It is very soft, and will easily rub to pieces (- easily admits 
of being rubbed to pieces or proves to easily drop to pieces when rubbed; 
the latter sense is less salient than the former). 


However, an adverbial extension denoting degree of facility 
may sometimes oscillnte towards nn import implying a qualific- 
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ation of the material sense of the verb. When so, the adverbial 
extension is apprehended as a qualification which the grammatical 
subject proves to have or to get when being (having been) made the 
object of the action involved in the predicate-verb, i. e. the whole 
predicational import oscillates towards that of the resultative class. 
The oscillation mentioned is only natural, since the import 'readily, 
easily admits of being made the object of a specified action’ is often 
synonymous with 'admits of being made the object of a specified 
action with a good, admirable, etc. result’, and the latter sense, in 
its turn, is synonymous with proves to get or to have a good, ad¬ 
mirable, etc. aspect, when being (having been) made the object of 
a specified action'. Here belong, but not always, such adverbial 
extensions as well, (bett-cr , best), ill , badly , nicély , all of which more 
readily refer to 'degree of facility’ than to the material import of 
the verb and sometimes involve the former sense only. Here be¬ 
long also such extensions as admirably, divinely, (un) fav our ably, 
comfortably, naturally , etc., all of which in admit-class sentences 
predominantly qualify the material import of the verb but at the 
same time more or less oscillate towards expressing ’degree of fa- 
cility’. Moreover, here belong mostly also adjunets of comparison. 
For, in admit-class sentences such an adjunet as like + a subst.’ 
may usually be apprehended as equivalent to ’as readily (badly) as 
the subst. in question* but at the same time also as qualifying the 
material import of the verb, which involves resultative class sense. 

Let us turn to such examples where the adverbial extension is 

well, badly , etc. and an oscillation towards the resultative class is 

salient: assort , 1800 His Muse assotds ill with the personages of Chris¬ 
tian mythology (= very badly admits of being assorted with . . or proves 
to suit badly when assorted with); dye, Mod. This material dyes very 
well (= very well admits of being dyed or proves to be of good quality 
or to look nice when dyed); yroup, 1820 Massinger is so much more 
modern than the other writers noticed in this leeture, that they do not 
groupe well together (= do not readily admit of being grouped together or 
prove to present a heterogeneous aspect when grouped together); 1871 The 
proud polygonal keep of the fortress still groups well with the soaring 
towers (On account of the immobility of the substantives meant to be 
grouped together, a secondary sense only, ». e. 'suit well with’, is salient. 
This sense has developed rather from the admit-class sense, ». e. very 
well admits of being grouped together, than from the resultative class 
sense, i. e. proves to suit well when grouped together); make up, 1892 
It is a modest, unobtrusive stone, and makes up so well with diamouds, 
that . . (= so readily admits of being made up with . . or proves to look 
so nice when made up with . .); mix, 1815 The Afghaun Humsauyehs 
mix well with the Dooraunees (= very well admit of being mixed with 
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or prove to suit well when mixed with = go well along with . .); paint, 
1860 War was always detrimental . . But in old times . . it painted well , 
sang divinely, furnished Uiads ( = very well admitted of being painted or 
proved to be a good subject when painted); realizc , 1884 The liabili- 
ties are estimated at £ 130,000, and the assets will, it is assumed, 
realise well (= will readily admit of being realized [with a good result] or 
will prove to bring a large amount of money when realized); scan, Mod. 
Lines that scan well (= readily admit of being scanned [with a good result] 
or prove to agree with the rules of metre when scanned); wash, 1859 
1 had no idea your mouseline-de-laine would have washed so well. Why, 
it looks just out of the shop (= would have so readily admitted of being 
washed or would have proved to look so nice when washed); Equivalent 
interpretation of quots. 1798 and Mod. (cf. p. 216); wear, Mrs. Gaskell, 
And 1 dare say lavender tvill wear belter than sea-green (= better ad- 
mits of being worn or used . . or will prove to last or hold out betler 
when worn or used). The same interpretation in point of quotations 
'Goldsmith’ and 'Maxwell Gray’ (cf. p. 216). As to all these examp- 

les, the oscillation mentioned has been acknowledged in the semo- 

logical classification of our material. However, we readily admit 

that the resultative class sense is mostly not very salient and that 

with equal justification we should have acknowledged the salience of 

the oscillation in such instances as the following: keep, 1626 Gra- 
pes . . it is reported . . will keep better in a vessed half full of wine, so 
that the grapes touch not the wine ( = better admit of being kept or 
prove to better remain in their proper condition when kept); lead , 1867 
Fair-lead , is applied to ropes as suffering the least friction in a block, 
when they are said lo lead fair (= readily admit of being led or prove to 
run well when led); groove , 1886 Sheldon adjoined Winston, and would 
groove into that estate nicely (= would very well admit of being grooved 
into [with a favourable result] or would prove to suit well when grooved into). 

On the other hand there are instances where the adverb well seems 

to exclusively denote 'degree of facility’, i. e. an admit-class sense 

only is salient. This is decidedly the case with the following in- 

stance: ntesk, 1864 When the herring are very large they swim lazily, 
and do not mesh well (= do not very well admit of being meshed). The 

same seems also to be case with malt , 1766 Old barley mixed with 
that of the last harvest, does not malt well ( = does not readily admit of 
being malted); 1870 Scotch barley .. does not malt well (= does not readily 
admit of being malted). — It is only natural that the salience of an 

oscillation towards the resultative class should vary in sentences of 

the type under consideration, so that it is sometimes precarious to 

decide upon Ihe existence of an oscillation. But the very possibility 

of this oscillation is proved by the faet that sometimes the resultative 

class sense may even preponderate, so as to almost suppress the 

admit-class sense that may be inferred from the morphological struc- 
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tu re of the sentence. Such a case is offered by Ihe following 
quotation where the expression 'have reared vvell’ is by the NED. 
interpreted as 'have turned out well in course of or after rearing”: 
rear, 1894 In the counties mentioned pheasants have reared well. 

Let us tum to admit-class sentences where the adverbial ex- 

tension is admirably, di vin ely, etc. Here an oscillation towards 

the resultative class is always distinguishable. As examples: assort, 

1837 Einding that it is harmonious, — that it dovetails and naturally 
assorts with other parts (= very well admits of being assorted with or 
proves to suit naturally wben assorted with); cock , 1072 Say your hat 
did not cock handsomely (= very well admits of being cocked [with a 
favourable result] or admits of being cocked nicely or proves to look 
nice wben cocked); compare, Mod. This compares favourably with 
the inertness of England (= very well admits of being compared with 
[with a favourable result] or proves to have a favourable aspect when 
compared with); Mod. A landscape which will compare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School (= the same interpretation as 
above); compound, 1897 the names introduced from the Scriptures did 
not seem to compound comfortably with these terminalives (= very well 
admit of being compounded with [with a good result] or prove to pre¬ 
sent a comfortable aspect when compounded with . .); drama tize, 1836 
The story would dramatize admirably (= would admirably admit of 
being dramatized or would prove to present an admirable aspect or 
to be an admirable subject when dramatized); draw II b, 1892 The 
Irish outside cars . . draw lighter t han an ordinary English cart (= more 
readily admit of being drawn or prove to run lighter or to be lighter when 
drawn); lead, 1607 Till hee be so tame . . that he will leade vppe and 
downe quietly (= readily admits of being led up and down or will prove 
to be quiet or to behave quietly when led up and down); and si ny, 

1860 War was always detrimental . . But in old times . . it painted well, 
sang divinely, furnished Iliads (= readily admitted of being sung or prov¬ 
ed to present an admirable aspect or to be an admirable subject when 
sung). — In point of all these instances (except ”compound’) we 

have already in the semological classification of our material ack- 

nowledged an oscillation towards the resultative class. 

Lastly, let us turn to those admit-class sentences where the 
adverbial extension is an adjunct of comparison. In this case the 
admit-class sentence mostly seems to oscillate towards the resul¬ 
tative class. As examples: cut, H. G. Wells, The damned stuff cuts 
like butter, he said (- admits as readily as butter of being cut or admits 
of being cut like butter or proves to be like butter when cut); cut out , 
1829 The whole [manure] . . will cut out like a jelly (= the same in¬ 
terpretation as in point of the preceding instance); draw , 1747 The 
Skin drew or stretch’d like a Piece of Doe-Leather (= admitted as read¬ 
ily as a piece of d. of being drawn or stretched or admitted of being drawn 
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or stretched like a piece of d. or proved to be like a p. of d. when 
drawn or stretched); fry, 1583 A sworde frieth in the fir e like a blacke 
ele (= admits of being fried like a black eel or proves to be like a black 
eel when fried); lap, 1680 This is a fine pliable principle . . ’twill lap 
about your finger like Barbary Gold (= admits as readily as Barbary 
gold of being lapped or proves to be like Barbary gold when lap¬ 
ped . .)• In point of all these examples, except fry, we have, in 

the descriptive interpretation of our material, acknowledged the 

salience of an admit-class sense only. Though this sense, no 

doubt, is preponderant, it is not impossible to distinguish also 

a resultative class sense. Again in the case of fry (quot. 

1583) we have acknowledged the salience of only a resultative 

class sense, but an admit-class sense is probably also salient. 

We are face to face with an adjunct of comparison also in an 

instance such as the following: act , read , 1668 Tis a play tbat shall 
read and act with any play that ever was born (= admits as readily 
as any play of being read or acted or proves to be equal to any 
play when read or acted). — However, there are not rarely admit- 

class sentences where the adverbial extension is an adjunct of 
comparison referring to 'degree of facility’ only. When so, no 
oscillation towards the resultative class can take place. As ex¬ 
amples: conimix, 1675 They will commix as Iron and Clay (only = 
admit as readily as iron and clay of being commixed, scarcely = 
prove to be like i. and c. when commixed); quilt, 1622 Buckram . . 
is too stiffe and unplyable, by which means it will not quilt like the 
other (only = does not like the other admit of being quilled); preserre, 
1748 The water . . is excellent, and preserves at sea as well as that of 
the Thames (only = admits as readily as that of the Thames of being 
preserved). — There are sometimes instances where an adjunct of 

comparison cannot be apprehended as denoting 'degree of facility’ 
but only as a qualification of the material import of the verb. 
And yet we may in this case be concerned with an oscillation 
between the admit-class and the resultative class. Such is the 
case with the following instance, though, on the authorily of the 
NED, we have there recognized the salience of a resultative class 

sense only: read , 1805 This Pamphlet is so pious as to read more 
like a sermon than a political address (= admits of being read like a 
sermon or proves to be like a sermon when read). There are, how¬ 
ever, sentences which contain an adjunct of comparison and 
have the same morphological structure as admit-class sentences, 
but which present a resultative class sense only. This is the case 

with eat, 1607 Being dressed they eat like Barbles (= prove to be or 
to taste like barbles when eaten). We are here scarcely entitled to 
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recognize the salience of an admit-class sense, i. e. ’admit of being 
eaten like barbles’. And this semological fact harmonizes with 
the genesis of this sentence, which does not seem to have any- 
thing to do with the origin of admit-class sentences in general. 

We have now to consider the case when the predicate-verb 
has an adverbial extension denoting a sense other than 'degree of 
facility' and therefore always qualifying the material import of the 
verb. When so, we often meet with an oscillation between the 
admit-class and the resultative class. 

An oscillation towards the resultative class is always at hand 

when the adverbial extension is an adjective functioning as a pre- 

dicative adjunct of the resultative type. For it is only natural that 

a sense involving 'admit of being made the object of a specified ac- 

tion so as to get a certain qualification’ should oscillate towards the 

synonymous import of 'prove to get a certain qualification when 

being (having been) made the object of a specified action'. Here 

belong the following instances in our material: draw, 1703 That the 
Slring may draw tight upon the Work (= may be drawn so as to become 
tight or may prove to become tight when drawn); dress, 1802 A rove- 
ash oar that will dress clean atid light , is too pliant (= admits of being 
dressed so as to become clean and light or proves to become clean 
and light when dressed); harrow, 1841 It [soil] never failed to harrow 
down as mellow as possible (= admit of being harrowed down so as to be¬ 
come as mellow as possible or prove to become as mellow as possible 
when harrowed down); lceep , c 1600 This . . will kepe but one yeare good 
(= admits of being kept [so as to remain] good or will prove to remain 
good when kept); 1825 It will keep sweet a very long time (= the same 
interpretation as in quot. above); lather, scour , 1691 [Tbeyl put them 
over the Fire till they are more than Blood-warm, which will make them 
[skins] ladder and scour perfectly clean (= admit of being latbered and 
scoured so as to become perfectly clean or prove to become perfectly clean 
when lathered and scoured); make up, 1861 Her striped silk, turned, 
will make up as handsome as ever (= admits of being made up so as to 
become as handsome as ever or will prove to become as handsome as 
ever when made up); pack , 1846 When the small balls did not pack 
perfectly tight (= did not admit of being packed so as to lie perfectly tight 
or did not prove to lie perfectly tight when packed); pol-ish , 1626 A kind 
of Steel . . which would polish almost as while and bright as silver ( = 
admitted of being polished [so as to become] as white and bright as sil¬ 
ver or proved to become as white and bright as silver when po¬ 
lished); reser ve, 1632 The water of Jordan . . will reserve vnspoiled, both 
moneths and yeares (= admits of being reserved [so as to remain] un* 
spoiled or prove to remain unspoiled when reserved); squeeze, 1844 
’He’s the sort of man’, added Tapley, musing, ’as would squeeze soft I 
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know* (= would admit of being squeezed [so as to become] soft or would 
prove to become soft when squeezed). 1 

Again when the adjectival predicative adjunct is non-resultative, 

the adjectival form ot the complement has been conditioned by 

the resultative class sense and may therefore be taken as a cri- 

terion that such a sense is meant to be expressed. As examples: 

1805 Gan you get me a nag That will ride very quiet (= will prove to 
be quiet when ridden). 1828 Nothing can read more free and easy 
than his present translation (= can prove to be more free and easy when 
read). We have already seen that the adverbia) extension may be 

an adverb and that then the adverb may mostly be apprehended 
as referring to 'degree of facility’. But apart from such adverbs 
as 'easily’, 'readily’ and sometimes also 'well’, ’badly', they do not 
exclusively refer to degree of facility but also or even mainly to 
the material import of the verb, e. g. favourablg, admirably, or 
even quietly, gently, etc. In the latter case we have assumed that 
the admit-class sense ahvays oscillates towards a resultative class 
sense. When so, we believe that there is a tendency on the part 
of instinctive linguistic consciousness to look upon the adjectival 
form as an inlerchangeable equivalent to the adverb, but only on 
the condition that the resultative class sense is sufficiently salient 
and that the import of this sense is not such as to require an adverb 
instead of an adjective as the morphological form of the comple¬ 
ment. If the import of the resultative class sense is 'prove to be 
such as is implied in the adjectival notion contained in the adverb 
(when being [having been] made the object of a specified action)’, 
then the adjective may be used instead of the adverb, and the ad¬ 
jectival form involves a conformation to the morphology required by 
the resultative class sense. Therefore we actually find on the one 

hand such instances as: 1805 Gan you get me a nag That will ride very 
quiet (= will prove to be very quiet when ridden); 1828 Nothing can read 
more free and easy than his present translation (= can prove to be more 
f. and e. when read), and on the other hand such quotations as: 1598 
The horse whose back the tamer of! bestrides, At length with easie pace 
full gently rides (= admits of being ridden gently or proves to behave gently 
when ridden); 1607 Till hee be so tame . . that he will leade vppe and 
downe quietly (= admits of being led quietly or will prove to behave quietly 
when led). Again, when the import of the oscillating resultative class 

sense is ’to prove to act in a specified way when being [hpving been] 

made the object of a specified action’, then the resultative class sense 

1 Cf. the additional material adduced when we deal with the extent of 
cat. F. 
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is such that, if the morphology of the complement is conformed 

to this import, the adverb must be kept. Therefore the adverb 

cannot be exchanged for an adjedival complement in sentences 

such as: 1883 These ’churchwardens’ [pipes] smoke freely and softly 
( = admit of being smoked freely and soflly or prove to draw freely and 
softly when smoked). The fact we are stating is particularly illu- 

strated by the following instance with its incongruous co-ordination 

of an adverb and an adjective as adverbial extensions: 1910 Smith’s 
Glasgow Mixture . . Always smokes evenly and cool (= admits of being 
smoked evenly or proves to bum evenly when smoked; as to ’cool’ we 
are concerned with a resultative class sense only = proves to be or to 
feel cool when smoked). Thus we believe — and no doubt justly, cf. 

p. 426 — that the use of an adjectival form in these and similar 

sentences involves a morphological conformation to a predominant 

resultative class sense. This being so, the use of an adjectival form 

instead of an adverb may in Modern English generally be taken as 

a criterion that we are concerned with a resultative class sense only 1 . 

But we cannot reverse this statement and maintain that the use of 

an adverb instead of an adjective as complement, always implies an 

admit-class sense oscillating towards a resultative class sense. For 

there are instances where a resultative class sense is predominant 

and where the adjectival form would be preferable, but where never- 

theless the adverbial expression is represented by an adverb. 

As example: 1770—4 We say this beast touches tiicely upon its ribs 
(= proves to be or to feel nice when touched, cf. p. 428). 

In admit-class sentences there are, however, also such adverbs 
as can by no means be apprehended as having even a second- 
ary reference to ’degree of facility’. Such is the case with ex- 
pressions where, in the corresponding trans. construction, the ad¬ 
verb represents a predicative adjunct of the resultative type, e. g. 
display abroad, minglc togethcr, screw off, screic together , trcad 

do ten. As exaniples: 1572 When . . their ensignes will not displaie 
abroade but fold about the stander-bearers heads. 1530 Oyle and water 
wyll never mengyll togyther. 1821 The head [of the vesselj seretes off 
at the middle of the neck. 1776 The Rods were in three Pieces . . 
which serewed together occasionally. 1837 The Gironde . . has trodden 
on it, and yet not trodden it down . . It is a well-spring, as we said, 
this black-spot, and will not tread down. In these examples an admit- 

class sense only is distinguishable which, in some measure at least, 

is due to the fact that in these expressions the adverbs seem 

1 Sometimes, however, adverbs appear in the adjectival form, especially 
in earlier English. 
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to have become more or less amalgamated with the verbs so that 
the whole expression approaches the nature of a compound word. 

Let us tum to the case when the adverbial extension is a 

substantive with or without a preposition. An oscillation towards 

the admit-class seems then to occur only when the substantive 

denotes the result of the verbal action. Thus we may acknow- 

ledge this oscillation in the following instances, though it has not 

been expressly recognized in the descriptive review of our material: 

beat out, 1873 One particle of ore beats out such leaf ( = admits of 
being beaten out into such a leaf or proves to become such a leaf when 
beaten out); cut, Mod. The cloth does not cut to advange (= does not 
admit of being cut to advantage or does not prove to be advantageous 
or appear to advantage when cut); heckle , 1733 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appearance very fine 
(= admits of being heckled away almost to nothing or proves to dwindle 
away almost to nothing when heckled; the latter sense is the more sa- 
lient one); measure, 1765 My malt. . does not shrink so much when 
it comes to be laid in the kiln; of course it measures to more advantage 
(= admits of being measured to more advantage or proves to appear to 
more advantage when measured); rub, 1726 It is very soft, and tcill 
easily rub to pieces (= easily admits of being rubbed to pieces or proves 
to easily drop to pieces when rubbed); spin, 1780 The 8 Ib. [of flax] 
tvill spin into . . 20 hanks or 5 spangles fit for a ten hundred cloth 
(= admit of being spun into 20 hanks or prove to become or yield 20 
hanks when spun) 1 ; tveare, 1842 It unll not spin into good yarn, nor 
weave into wearable cloths (= does not admit of being spun into good 
yarn or woven into wearable cloths or else does not prove to become 
or yield good yarn or wearable cloths when spun or woven). 1 

On the other hand there are admit-class sentences where the 

adverbial extension is a substantive denoting result but where 

nevertheless an oscillation towards the resultative class cannot 

readily be traced. As examples: 1839 Who would think that a non- 
enty could cut into so many somelhings? (only «= admitted of being cut 
into so many somethings); 1592 Doost thou think to liue till his oide 
doublet will make thee a new trusse? (only = will admit of being made into 
a new truss); 1598 An old Cloake makes a new lerkin (only = admits 
of being made into a new j.); 1794 The yarn • . unll pick into oakum 
(only c admits of being picked into oakum); 1772 The body of the 
willow tree rives into pdles ( = admits of being riven into p. or perhaps 
’is generally riven into p.’; the context is not clear); saiv, 1726 Beech . . 
will saw into extreme thin Planks (only = admits of being sawn into . 
1791 He carried with him a gun, which scretced into three parts . . 
(only ■= admitted of being screwed into three parts). 

1 Cf. the additional material adduced when we deal with the extent of 
cat. F. 
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Again, when the substantive representing the adverbial ex- 

tension denotes an import other than result, no oscillation towards 

the resultative class can be distinguished in the instances presented 

by our material. As examples: 1790 This test applies to every sup¬ 
position (only = admits of being applied to . .); 1793 Tbe trenail toould 
drive no further (only = did not admit of being driven further); 1837 
Things, which lie very black in our Earth’s Annals, yet which toill not 
erase therefrom (only = do not admit of being erased therefrom); 1847 
He brought home rnore venison tban toould keep in the hot weather 
(only = admitted of being kept in the hot weather); 1866 This rule 
reads both toays (only = admits of being read . .); 1862 In non-military 
rifles, the foresight . . retracls within a strong sheath (only = admits of 
being retracted within a s. s.); 1632 The Dromidory . . toill ride aboue 
80 miles in the day (only = admits of being ridden above 80 miles in 
the day); 1811 All like sorts of stone that are composed of granules, 
toill cut and rive in any direction (only = admits of being cut and riven 
in any direction); 0 ’Gorhy, I know it [Ossianic hymn] myself very well, 
and I know several old poems that toill sing to it (only = admit of being 
sung to it); Shaks., if virtue’s gloss toill stain toith any soil (only = 
admits of being stained with any soil); 1683 Solid Blocks of Wood . . 
toill scarce Squeeze by the strength of a Full (only = admit scarcely of 
being squeezed by. .); 1866 The Belvoir Senator and the Brocklesby 
Harbinger traced directly to the Fitzwilliam (= admitted of being traced 
directly to the F.; scarcely [though perhaps not entirely impossible] = 
proved to go back to the Fitzwilliarti when traced). 

Thus admit-class seritences are by no means destitute of cri- 
teria indicating when an oscillation towards the resultative class 
should be assumed and when not. Yet it is self-evident that it 
is not always easy to decide upon the existence of such an oscil- 
latiton, all the more as the oscillation may appear with differ- 
ent degrees of salience. 

As to an oscillation between the admit-class and cat. E, see 

p. 410. We may here add that the assumption of this oscillation 

may be dependent on the nature of the modal auxiliary, i. e. tvill , 

inasmuch as this morphem often seems to oscillate towards 

a non-modal aspect (cf. p. 459 sqq.). As a rare example of 

the oscillation mentioned we can adduce the following quotation 

where the modal element is devoid of a particular expression: 

1890 An English sovereign exchanged a little while ago for thirteen 
rupees (•= admitted of being exchanged for . . or was actually exchanged 
for . .). 

An oscillation between the resultative class and the intem- 
poral class is very rare. It is impossible to give any criteria of this 
oscillation other than the context of the sentence, and it is there- 


3) Oscilla¬ 
tion bettoeen 
the resulta¬ 
tive and the 
intemporal 
class. 
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fore evident that the acknowledgement of the phenomenon is mostly 
a matter of individual linguistic instinct. 

In the descriptive semological review of our material we have 

not expressly recognized an oscillation of this type. It seems, 

however, to be possible to admit the existence of this oscillation 

bi the following instances: develop, 1861 A plale well washed . . 
developes cleaner than one washed insuiliciently (of the latent image = 
is usually developed cleaner or proves to appear cleaner when developed) 
reproduce II 2, 1891 The drawings . . reproduce in monochrome-plate 
process with greater strength than might be expected (= are always 
reproduced with greater strength, or prove to appear with greater strength 
when reproduced). 

An oscillation between the three subclasses of cat. F. seems 

sometimes to be distinguishable. The only example in point which 

we are able to adduce is realize, 1845 notwithstanding the high rate 
of profit it realises in the States (= is generally realized at or admits of 
being realized at or proves to bring when realized). 

As to an oscillation between the resultative class and cat. E. 
see p. 410. 

Salience of We have seen that in cats. A, B, C, D the predicate-verbs 

sense and oscillate towards an intr. (or refl.) sense and that in point of cat. 

the relation E there is a tendency to this oscillation. Let us consider to what 

ens'™and* e xtent such collateral intr. senses are distinguishable in the va- 

the trans. rious subclasses of cat. F. and which predicational aspects they 
meaning. jjj en con dition. 

1) The As to the intemporal class the salience ofa collateral intr. 

in *cl(i8s rnl sense * s principally dependent on the semological nature of the 

trans. import of the predicate-verb. The more readily this trans. 
sense may be apprehended as causal, the more easily appears an 
intr. sense and vice verså. Therefore, a staternent of the occur- 
rence of a collateral intr. sense in the intemporal class is, on the 
whole, equivalent to a staternent of the occurrence of causal or 
non-causal verbs in this predicational category. Accordingly we 
must examine the semological nature of the trans. sense of the 
predicate-verbs. 

The vast majority of the trans. verbs occurring in our ma¬ 
terial in the intemporal class sense have a distinctly causal aspect. 
Such is the case with the following verbs: bend (to cause to bow), 
bind (to cause to come into cohesion), breed (to bring [= cause to 
come] into existence), calefy (to make [= cause to become] warm 
or hot), combine (to bring into combination with . .), commix (to 
bring into commixture with . .), concoct (to cause to pass by con- 
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coction into . .), corrode (to bring into a corroded State), develop 
(in photogr., to bring out and render visible [the latent image]), 
disentangle (to bring out of a tangled state), disfigure (to bring 
into a disfigured condition), dispel (to bring into dissolution), dis - 
sipate (to bring into disintegration), dissolve (to bring into dis¬ 
solution), draw II a p (to cause to trail), II 2 b (to cause to drain 
oflf or percolate), dulcify (to neutralize [= to cause to lose, to 
lessen] the acidity of), entangle (to bring into an entangled con¬ 
dition), evolve (to bring into a developed state), exhaust (to cause 
[steam] to escape [from the cylinder]), filtrate (to let pass [as] 
through a filter), fix (to make firm or stable in position), foil (to 
bring into a state of disappointment or bore), form (to bring into 
existence), fracture (to bring into a fractured condition), freckle 
(to cause to get freckles or spots), identify (to make identical, 
to consider or maintain [a thing] to be identical with; the latter 
sense is non-causal), indurate (to make hard), intermingle (to 
bring into mixture with . .), knit (to cause to grow together, 
to bring into close union with), make into (to cause to become), 
mend (to make better, to remove = to cause to lose existence), 
meng (to bring into mixture with . .), open II 4 y (to make open), 
ontlaw (to deprive of [to cause to lose] legal force), pervert (to 
turn [= cause to come] aside from its right course, aim, etc.), 
preserve (to cause to continue in existence or in the same condi¬ 
tion), purge off (to cause to disappear by some cleansing process), 
reproduce (to bring into existence new individuals, to produce a 
new copy of), wear (aivay) II 1 (quot. 1834), II 2 b quot. Shaks. 
(to cause to disappear by attrition). 1 

Whenever these verbs occur in the intemporal class sense, 

there is always an oscillation towards an intr. sense. True, the 

latter sense may offer more or less of salience according to the 

context and the vitality of the primary trans. meaning as com- 

pared with that of the intr. use of the verb, i. e. those factors 

which chiefly condition the salience of the passive sense, but there 

is always at least a tendency to such an oscillation. It is suffi- 

cient to take a few examples only: 1753 The knotty Oaks bend be- 
fore the Blast (= are bent or bend themselves or bow). 1873 Ole- 
fiant gas dissolves considerably in water (= is dissolved or comes into 
dissolution). a 1618 The right Cube’s Figure . . Whose quadrat flatnesse 

' We have included in the reckoning also such verbs as oscillate towards 
the admit-class or the resultative class. 
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never doth disfigure (= is never disfigured or never comes into a disfigured 
condition). 1683 The oftener it is sublimed the more it does dulcify, 
and . . (= is dulcified or loses its acidity). 1851 The steam exhausts 
through the centre opening (= is exhausted or escapes). 1585 The snow .. 
preserveth all the whole Sommer in hys accustomed nature and coldnesse 
without melting (= is preserved or remains). 1805 This sort of leaven 
soon purges off (= is purged off or disappears). 

The relation between the intr. sense and the correlative trans. 
meaning is here always congenial, inasmuch as the intr. sense 
forms an element of the correlative trans. meaning. It is this 
very fact that favours the salience of an intr. sense in the con- 
structions under consideration, since it considerably reduces the 
difference between the primary meaning and the secondary one. 

The predicational import conditioned by these oscillating intr. 
senses is (apart from one case) always a predication of attribution. 
This is due to the intem poral sense of the predicate-verb, which 
involves that the qualification lent to the subject by Ihe oscillating 
intr. sense is not restricted to a particular time but is always or 
usually true. This sense is accordingly a characteristic quality of 
the grammatical subject. But for the intemporal sense, the oscil¬ 
lating intr. meaning would make the intemporal class sentences 
belong to one of the other descriptive categories, e. cats. A, B, C, 
D, into which we have divided our material (cf. p. 411 seq.). 
However, in the case of predications of relation, the existence 
or non*existence of a temporal sense should mostly be disre- 
garded, since, as a rule, it betongs to their nature to have an in¬ 
temporal sense. Therefore in sentences such as the following 
the oscillating intr. sense conditions not a predication of attribu¬ 
tion but a predication of relation: 1626 Fleas breed principally of Straw 
or Mats, etc. ( = are bred or originate from = a predication of depend- 
ency). 1567 The Gristall . . engendreth not so much of the waters 
coldenesse (= is engendered or originates from.. = a predication of 
dependency). 1683 Only as . . conjoined with our affections, which com- 
mix, coincide, and as il were identifi with that grandest and Divinest 
Mysterie of Love, sciz. God made Flesh (= are identified or are or be- 
come identical with . . = a predication of identity). 

There are, however, in our material illustrating the intemporal 
class not a few instances where the trans. sense of the predicate- 
verb must be described as non-causal. Such is the case with 
the following verbs 1 : class , count , deduce , derivc , exchange, hold, 

1 We have included in the reckoning also such instances which oscillate 
towards the admit-class. 
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(identify), instance , interpret , let, load , number, overgrow, realize, 

reckon, retail, ring up, rive, screw, shear, sing , fa&e o/f, tell, toear. In 

this case the passive sense is, no doubt, as a rule predominant. Nay, 

it may even predominale to sueh a degree that it seems irapossible 

to trace even a faint salience of an intr. sense. As examples: 

1848 Demand and supply always rush to an equilibrium, but the con* 
dition of stable equilibrium is when things exchange for each other ac- 
cording to their cost of production (= are actually exchanged or admit 
of being exchanged). 1587 Tbose same goates which doe vpon The 
mount of Gilhad sheare (= are shorn). 1 1873 Those verses . . which 
sing to the air of Ar Eire, etc. (=» are sung). 1 1892 Yours [». e. hair] 
takes off at night (= is taken off). 

However, we must admit that also in point of non-causal 
trans. verbs used in an intemporal class sense, there is, at least 
as a rule, a tendency to let an intr. sense become salient. And 
this tendency is principally conditioned by the general tendency 
of the morphems to oscillate towards a synonymous import and by 
a natural struggle after removing the discondant relation be- 
tween sense and form, i. e. between the passive sense and the 
active form of the predicate-verb. It is evident that the tendency 
mentioned is strengthened the oftener the active form of the pre- 
dicate-verb is used in a passive sense. Accordingly we must ex- 
pect to meet with different degrees of salience on the part of the 
oscillating intr. sense. But, if so, it is chiefly a matter of indi- 
vidual linguistic instinct to acknowledge the salience of this intr. 
import. In the descriptive classification of our material we have 
recognized a salience of an intr. sense in point of exchange , inter¬ 
pret and wear , viz. 1848.. but the condition of stable equilibrium is 
when things exchange for each other according to their cost of produc¬ 
tion ( = are generally exchanged or admit of being exchanged; also = 
have the same value as). 1614 Sophi by all likelyhood was giuen him 
with regard to his reformed profession, as the word interprets (= is 
usually interpreted or usually means, signifies). Shaks. Like the brooch 
and the toothpick, which wear not now (= are generally worn or are 
in fashion). But, in most of the other instances of non-causal trans. 

verbs used in the intemporal class sense it is possible to trace an 
intr. sense, but so faintly that, at a descriptive etymological inter¬ 
pretation, it is mostly unnecessary to acknowledge its existence. As 

examples: 1865 Those who class as believers («= are classed; tends to 
involve ’to belong to the class of believers’). 1850 They count as kindred 

1 Cf. the additional material adduced when we deal with the extent of 
cat. F. 
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souls (= are counted; tends to imply 'to belong to the class of k. s.’). 
1820 The carambole counts two (= is counted; tends to involve ’has the 
value of two'). 1889 The very first principles from which it deduces, 
are so little axiomatic that, etc. (= is deduced or should be deduced, 
also = has its derivation from). 1866 The words Comus and Encomium 
derive thence (the same senses as ’deduce’). a 1667 This story doth 
not only instance in kingdoms, but in families too (= admits of being 
instanced or is generally instanced, also = ’has instances’). 1855 Lands 
let at from 10 d. to 4 s. 6 d. per acre (are let, tends to involve ’cost 
in respect of rent’). 1893 This coach always loads well (= is loaded 
well; tends to imply 'has a considerable load'). 1864 And tho' thou 
numberest with the followers Of One who cried, 'Leave all and follow 
me’ (= art numbered; tends to involve, 'belongst to the class of the 
followers . a 1643 The Field unplowed overgrowes with weeds 
(= is overgrown; tends to imply 'becomes full of). 1898 After the 
fashion . . of the sailors, with whom strength of arm reckons before 
style (= is reckoned; tends to imply 'has a higher value than style’). 
1897 Turbot, brill, and halibut retad at 9 d. per Ib. (= are retailed, 
tends to imply ’cost'). 

The relation between the oscillating intr. sense and the non- 
causal trans. meaning is here disparate, inasmuch as, unlike the 
case with causal verbs, the intr. sense does not constitute an element 
of the trans. import, except in point of a few verbs. These verbs 
are: class, (trans. =* to maintain or consider [a thing] to belong 
to a specified class; intr. «= to belong to a specified class); count 
(trans. = to maintain or consider [a thing] to belong to a specified 
class [quot. 18501 or to have a specified value [quot. 1820]; intr. 
= to belong to a specified class or to have a specified value); 
identify (cf. p. 445); number (trans. = to maintain or consider [a 
thing] to belong to or rank with [quot. 1864]: intr. = to belong 
to, to rank with); reckon (trans. = to maintain or consider [a thing] 
to have a specified place or value; intr. = to have a specified place 
or value); dcduce (trans. = to maintain or consider [a thing] to 
have its derivation from; intr. = to have its derivation from); 
derive (the same senses as 'deduce'). Thus in point of the rela¬ 
tion between the intr. sense and the primary trans. meaning, 
these verbs are on a par with causal verbs and therefore it is 
here easier for the intr. sense to become salient. This fact is of 
moment in the case of the etymological explanation of the use of 
these non-causal verbs in intemporal class sentences. 

As to the predicational aspect conditioned by the oscillating 
inträns, senses originating in point of non-causal trans. verbs 
employed in the intemporal class function, this is always a pre- 
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dication of attribution, since the predicate-verbs have intemporal 
sense. We must, however, here, too, make an exception in favour 
of predications of relation (cf. the reasons mentioned above). In 
several of the examples quoted above the oscillating intr. sense 
involves a predication of relation, viz. deduce, derive (predications 
of dependency), class, count (quot. 1850), nurnber (predications of 
subsumption). 

Let us tum to the modal class and to its first subcategory, 2) The 
i. e. the admit-class. We cannot here unconditionally apply the modal cla88 
same statement made in the case of the intemporal class, namely that 
the salience of an oscillating intr. sense is principally dependent 
on the semological nature of the trans. import of the predicate- 
verb. True, also in the case of the admit-class the salience of an 
oscillating intr. sense is to a large extent dependent on the semo¬ 
logical nature of the primary trans. sense but by no means to 
such a degree as in the case of the intemporal class. This assertion 
will prove true, if we proximately examine those instances of 
our material where the primary trans. meaning of the predicate- 
verb has a causal aspect. 

The following verbs of our instances of the admit-class may 
be apprehended as causal 1 : alloy (trans. = to cause to enter into 
combination with another metal; intr. = to enter into combination 
with anolher metal); amalgam (in quot. a 1619 = alloy); assimilate 
(trans. *= to bring, i. e. to cause to come, into an assimilated con- 
dition; intr. = to come into an assimilated condition); atend (trans. 

= to set on fire = to cause to catch fire; intr. = to catch fire); bakc 
(trans. = to cause to undergo the process of baking; intr. = to un- 
dergo the process of baking); bcnd (trans. = to cause to bow; intr. 

« to bow); bleach (trans. = to make white; intr.= to become white); 
blot (trans. = to make blotted; intr. = to become blotted); blunt 
(trans. = to make blunt; intr. = to become blunt); break (trans. = 
to bring into a state of brokenness; intr. = to come into a state of 
brokenness); coin (trans. = to convert into coin; intr. = to tum into 
coin); coke (trans. = to convert into coke; intr. = to turn into coke); 
comrnix (trans. = to bring, i. e. to cause to enter, into commixture 
with); compose (trans. = to cause to enter into composition with); 
componnd (gram., trans. = to bring into combination with); conjoin 

1 We have included in the reckoning also those instances which oscillate 
towards the resultative class, but not those which involve a secondary admit- 
class sense, viz. disclose, etc., cf. p. 420. 
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(trans. = to cause to enter into connexion with); convert (trans. = 
to cause to tum to and embrace a [specified] religious faith); cook 
(trans. = to cause to undergo the process of eooking); cram (trans. 
= to fill to repletion = to cause to become överfull); develop (pho- 
togr., trans. = to bring out [the latent image] = to cause to become 
visible); digest (trans. = to bring into a digested condition); disen - 
tangle (trans. = to bring into a disentangled state); display (trans. 
= to cause to spread out); drain (trans. = to cause [land, etc.J to 
become rid of moisture); draw II 2 b (trans. = to cause [water] to 
drain off); drive II 2 (trans. = to force, i. e. to cause to pass, by 
blows into anything solid; the causal sense is not so readily salient 
on account of the particular activity presupposed on the part of 
the subject); endue (trans. = to bring into a digested condition); 
erase (trans. = to cause to disappear; the causal sense is not so 
readily salient on account of the element of activity involved 
[scraping, etc.]); cxtinguish (trans. = to cause to die out); fasten 
(trans. = to cause [a thing] to stick fast); fxrc (trans. = to cause 
to catch fire); fix (trans. = to cause [attention] to rivet); fold 
(trans. « to cause to perform the movement involved in folding); 
freckle quot. 1842 (trans. = to cause to get freckles or spots); fry 
(trans. = to cause to undergo the process of frying); fur (trans. = 
to bring into a furred condition); gild (alch., trans. = to cause [a 
liquid] to enter into composition with); glue (trans. = to join or 
fasten with glue = to cause to enter into connexion or cohesion 
with a thing by means of glue); groove (fig., trans. = to cause to 
fit into); hatch out (of eggs) (trans. = to bring into maturity); hu- 
mect (trans. = to make humid or moist); identify (trans. = to make 
identical, to consider or maintain [a thing] to be identical with; 
the latter sense is non-causal); incorporate (trans. = to bring into 
[a kind ol] connexion with); indurate trans. (= to make hard); 
inflame (trans. = to cause to bursl into flames); intermix (trans. = to 
cause to enter into commixture with); kcep (trans. = to cause to con- 
tinue in exislence or in its proper condition); knil (trans. = to bring 
into close union with, to cause to grow together [of bones, etc.]); 
lead (< sb. lead), (trans. = to make foul with a coating of lead), 
lead (< OE. lådan), (the trans. sense may only with some difficulty 
be apprehended as causal, «. c. to cause to go ); lift (trans. = to 
cause to rise, etc.); lock (the trans. sense may only with some diffi¬ 
culty be apprehended as causal, t. e. to cause to become locked); 
lowr (trans. = to let down gradually, to bring down in rank, etc.); 
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make (the trans. sense may sometimes be apprehended as causal, 
«. e. to cause to become); malt (trans. = to eonvert, t. e. to cause to 
tum, into malt); mash (trans. = to bring into a mashed condilion); 
meek (trans. = to make meek); mingle (trans. = to bring into mix- 
ture with); mix (trans. - to bring into mixture with); multiply 
(trans. = to increase [= make more numerous] the precious metals, 
as by transmutation of the baser metals); nitrify (trans. = to con- 
vert into, i. e. to cause to turn into, nitre); notch (trans. = to make, 
t. e. to cause to get, notches in); nurse (trans. = to let [an infant] 
take the breast); open (trans. = to make open); overthrow (trans. = 
to cause to topple over); overwhelm (trans. = to cause to tumble 
over, etc.); oxidate (trans. = to cause to unite with oxygen); polish 
(trans. = to make, i. e. to cause to become, smooth and glossy [by 
friction]); preserve (trans. = to cause to continue in existence or in 
its proper condition); reduce (trans. = to bring down to a smaller 
number, amount, extent, etc.); rtserve (trans. = preserve, keep); 
ride (the trans. sense may in spite of its complex import, be ap¬ 
prehended as causal, though with some difficulty, i. e. to sit on 
horseback and cause the horse to go); scorch (trans. « to bring 
into a scorched condition); shut (trans. = to cause to become shut); 
stain (trans. = to bring into a sullied condition); steer (trans. - to 
cause to sail in a certain direction); taint (trans. ■» to bring into 
a sullied condition); tan (the face or skin) (trans. = to make brown) 
temper (trans. = to bring [steel] into a suitable degree of hardness 
and elasticity or resiliency); toast (trans. = to cause to undergo 
the process of toasting); thtvack (note the trans. sense, to pack or 
crowd [a thing or place] = to make överfull); wear (note the trans. 
sense, 'to bring into a worn condition). 

According to the principle laid down in the case of the intem- 
poral class, we should expect that when occurring in admit-class 
sentences all these verbs always offer at least a faint trace of an 
oscillating intr. sense, i. e. the intr. sense that constitutes an ele¬ 
ment of the primary trans. meaning. And yet, in the case of the 
admit-class, this .is by no means the case. For in spite of the 
causal structure of the predicate-verb, the context is not rarely 
such as to require a passive meaning only. In this respect, how- 
ever, there is a difference between the case when the modal ele¬ 
ment of the admit-class sentences has got no special morphological 
representative and the case when it is expressed by a modal 
auxiliary. 
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In the former case the salience of the intr. element of the 

trans. sense seems to be just as often precluded as allowed by 

the context. Take for instance such an example as the following: 

1775 Gold and iron alloy with ease. Here the import is evidently 

‘readily admit of being alloyed’, i. e. ’can easily be brought into 

combination’, and not ’ean easily come or easily comes into com- 

bination’, since the latter sense would involve a phenomenon due 

to chance. Other examples of the same kind: a 1619 Quicksilver 
easily amalgams with metals (only = easily admits of being brought into 
combination with). Mod. These äpples do not bake well (only = do not 
admit of being baked well). c 1865 Different kinds of wax bleaeh with 
different degrees of facility (only = admit with different degrees of facility 
of being bleached). Mod. These pears do not cook well (only = do not 
admit of being cooked well; they are not good cookers). 1747 The 
Skin drew or stretcWd like a Piece of Doe-Leather (only = admitted of 
being drawn or stretched). 1730 The rough part of them fastens very 
well with mörtar (only = very well admits of being fastened). 1870 Scotch 
barley .. does not malt well (only = does not admit of being malted 
well). 1846 Do not the hot and cold water intermix? (only = admit of 
being intermixed). 1845 Some builders prefer receiving the greystone 
lime ground dry, as it mixes more readily when made up into mörtar 
(only = more readily admits of being mixed; scarcely = comes easier into 
mixture). 1477 Upon Nature thei falsely lye For Mettalls doe not 
Multiplie (only = admit of being multiplied). 1728 Tis solid bodies 
only polish well (only «= admit of being polished). Mod. The vessel steers 
with ease (only = easily admits of being steered). Mod. The leather 
tans easily (only = easily admits of being tanned; but perhaps the trans. 
sense of ’tan’ is here ’to make brown’; if so, the intr. sense 'becomes 
brown' is here distinctly salient). Mod. This cheese toasts well (only 
= readily admits of being toasted). The same causal verb may in 

one context present the salience of a collateral intr. sense, whereas 

in another context this salience is inadmissible. As example; 

1398 That cassia is best that brekyth not soone but bendyth and foldeth 
(= admits of being bent or folded or can bend itself or fold itself or make 
the movement involved in bending or folding). 1793 Having a joint in 
the middle, it folds (only = admits of being folded). 

As examples where a correlative intr. sense is distinctly sa¬ 
lient: 1626 Birds be commonly better meat than beasts, because their 
flesh doth assimilate more finely (= admits of being assimilated more 
finely or more finely enters a physical body). 1398 J>is tre »Abies» 
atentep ful sone, and brennef) with ly3te leye (= readily admits of being 
set on fire or easily catches fire [is capable of easily catching fire]). 
1897 the names introduced from the Scriptures did not seem to com- 
pound comfortably with these terminatives (= admit of being compounded 
comfortably with or enter well into combination with). 1856 It is a 
common belief that water draws better down a curved drain than a 
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straight one (= better admits of being drawn or runs off better). 1794 
It does not inflame, unless mixed with atmospberical or with vital air 
(» does not admit of being inflamed or doe6 not take fire). 1508 An 
old Cloake makes a new Ierkin ( = admits of being made into or can 
become). 1879 The harder metals which do not oxidate readily, being 
preferred (»do not readily admit of being oxidated or do not readily 
become oxides or come into an oxidated condition). 1748 The water . . 
is excellent, and preserves at sea as well as that of the Thames («* ad¬ 
mits of being preserved or is capable of remaining in its proper condi¬ 
tion). 1827 ’Do you scorch so easily? your gran’ther had a tougher 
skin’ (<a do you so easily admit of being scorched or can you so easily 
come into a scorched condition . .). 1884 One advantage you swarthy 

people have over us — you don’t tan (= do not admit of being made 
brown or do not become brown). Mod. Gloth that tears readily («* 
readily admits of being torn or is capable of easily coming into a torn 
condition). 1884 Mild Steel containing from O.os to O.to per cent. of 
carbon will weld, but does not temper (= does not admit of being tern- 
pered or does not or cannot take temper). 

The modal element involved in admit-class sentences destitute 
of a modal auxiliary is mostly kept also in the import implying the sa- 
lience of an inträns, sense. This modal element, whether it is de- 
scribed as implying 'to admit of, 'to be capable of, or ’can’, de- 
notes possibility. But this possibility is conceived not as accidental, 
i. e. as dependent on outward circumstances, but as immanent in 
the nature of the grammatical subject, consequently as a charac- 
teristic quality of it. But, if so, the predicational nature condi- 
tioned by the oscillating intr. (or refl.) sense must be described 
as a predication of attribution. 

Let us tum to the occurrence of an intr. sense in admit-class 
sentences where the predicate-verb is causal and the modal ele¬ 
ment is expressed by a modal auxiliary. In this case the passive 
import seems, as a rule, to oscillate towards an intr. sense, viz. 
the intr. sense that constitutes an element of the causal trans. 
meaning. This fact is already proved by the small category of 
admit-class sentences where the modal element is represented by 
can or may. As examples of the salience of an oscillating intr. 

sense: 1864 I am a foreign material, and cannot assimilaie with the 
Church of England (= cannot be assimilated with [ = do not admit of being 
assimilated with] or cannot come into association with). 1578 A hurt. . 
vnto the Nerue before it enter into the Muscle . . can not by any meanes 
conioyne, or knitte together agayne (= cannot be conjoyned or knit to- 
gether or cannot come into conjunction or consolidation). a 1763 The 
Coach was full as it could cram (= could be crammed or could become 
överfull). 1607 My heart is fast, And cannot disentangle (= cannot be 
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disentangled or cannot disentangle itself or come into a disentangled 
State). 1760 He will find nothing [in these books] on which attention 
con fix (= can be fixed or can fix itself or rivet). 1681 Grace can no 
more incorporate with sin, than oyle with water (= can no more be in- 
corporated with or can no more come into commixture with). 1705 
When he is to be buried I can’t tell, but they say be can’t keep long 
(= cannot be kept or cannot remain in his proper condition). — 1646 
That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water . . we have 
experiment in Coralline (= admit of being indurated or are capable of 
becoming bard). 1693 Their matter must be of good temper’d Steel, 
so that the edge may neither tum, or notch easily ( = does not easily 
admit of being notched or cannot easily become jagged). 1546 The best 
cart mate ouerthrowe {= admits of being overthrown or is capable of 
toppling over). 1470—85 Thenne he . . was ware of a damoysel that 
came ryde ful faste as the horse myghte ryde ( = admitted of being ridden 
or could run). As examples of the salience of a passive sense only: 

1889 Your story, however, can keep (= admits of being kept; a corre- 
lative intr. sense is here not distinguishable, but it is possible to trace a 
non*correlative intr. sense, *. e. ’is good’, or the like; cf. p. 447seq.). 1727 
The main yard could not lower (= did not admit of being lowered). 
1877 The lower one [lamination line] . . consists of coarse sand which 
could not mash , and therefore has been thrown into folds (= could not 
be mashed, i. e. be brought into a mashed condition; scarcely = could 
not come into a mashed condition). 1605 Till Byrnam wood remoue 
to Dunsinane I cannot taint with Feare (= do not admit of being tainted 
with; a correlative intr. sense is scarcely salient). 

The predicational aspect conditioned by the salience of an 
oscillating intr. sense is here, too, a predication of attribution (cf. 
the reasons already mentioned above, p. 453). 

However, the correctness of our assertion as to the salience 
of an intr. sense in admit-class sentences with a causal predicate- 
verb and a modal auxiliary, is particularly proved by instances 
where the modal auxiliary is represented by will (would ). Here 
we only rarely meet with sentences destitute of an oscillating intr. 
import, whereas examples with this oscillating sense are abundant. 
As included in the former case we do not count instances which 
distinctly oscillate towards the resultative class, since in them the 
admit-class sense itself never seems to oscillate towards the corre¬ 
lative intr. sense, e. g. 1825 It will keep sweet a very long time (only 
= admits of being kept sweet; also = (will) prove to remain sweet a very 
long time when kept). 1887 In the morning the pupils [colts] have 
learnt their lesson, and will lead anywhere (only = admit of being led 
anywhere; also = (will) prove to go anywhere when led). 1626 A kind 
of Steel . . which would polish almost as white and bright as silver (only 
« would admit of being polished as white, etc.; also = would become 
almost as white etc. when polished). 
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As examples of non-oscillation towards an intr. sense: a 1700 
Meta! . . so soft that it will not coin without alloy to härden it (» does 
not admit of being made into coin; scarcely = cannot become coin). 
1664 It is observ’d that Oak tcill not easily glue to other Wood (= does 
not admit of being glued; scarcely = cannot stick fast to other wood by 
rneans of glue). 

As examples of oscillation towards an intr. sense: 1658 Stitch 
none of the loose pieces of flesh, they will assimilale no more (= do not 
admit of being assimilated or cannot come or will not (be able to) come 
into incorporation). 1684 Its edges will never blunt (= do not admit 
of being blunted or will [temp. sense] never become blunt). 1884 It 
will not coke ( = does not admit of being turned into coke or will not 
[temp. sense] become or is not willing to become coke). 1675 They 
will commix as Iron and Clay ( = admit of being commixed or will (be 
able to) come into commixture). Mod. This skein won’t disenlangle ( = 
does not admit of being disentangled or is not willing or cannot come 
into a disentangled State). 1854 — 6 The best [fare], Wanting this na¬ 
tural condiment . . will not digest ( = does not admit of being digested 
or cannot or will not come into a digested condition). 1572 When . . 
their ensignes will not displaie abroade but fold about the stander-bearers 
heads (= does not admit of being displayed or is not willing to display 
themselves or come into an unfurled state). 1864 This land wotit drain 
(= does not admit of being drained or is not willing to or cannot be¬ 
come rid of moisture). 1793 The trenail would drive no further (= did 
not admit of being driven any further or was not willing to or could 
not enter further). 1837 This conflagration of the South East will abate. . 

extinguish it will not, till the fuel be all done (= does not admit of being 

extinguished or will not [temp. sense] cease). 1604 Women are flax 

and will fire in a moment (= admit of being fired or will (or perh. = 

use to) catch lire in a moment). 1666 . . till the Menstruum would 
guild no more (= did not admit of being gilded or was not willing to or 
could not absorb more gold). 1886 Sheldon adjoined Winston, and 

would groove into that estate nicely (= would admit of being grooved 

into or would fit into; Vould’ involves here a moderative conjunctive, 
i. e. denotes a modest assertion, but represents at the same time admit- 
sense). 1625 Truth and Falshood . . are like the Iron and Clay . .; 
They may Cleaue, but they will not lncorporate (= do not admit of being 
incorporated or cannot form or are not willing or are not able to 
form a uniform substance). 1626 Grapes . . it is reported . . will keep 
better in a vessel half full of wine, so that the grapes touch not the 

wine (= better admit of being kept or will [temp. sense or perh. = use 

to] better remain in their proper condition). c 1400 His herte is hard, 
that wol not meke, whan men of mekenesse him beseke (= does not 
admit of being made meek or is not wnlling to become meek). 1530 
Oyle and water wyll never mengyll togyther (= do not admit of being 
mingled or can never or will never (be able to) come into commixture). 
1889 He floated in their element, not soluble. It is often the way with 
heroes: they will not mix (*= do not admit of being mixed or cannot 
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or are not willing to come into commixture). 1884 A thin layer of 
solution tcill nitrify sooner than a deep layer ( = admits more readily of 
being nitrified or will [temp. sense] sooner become nitrous than . .). 
c 1400 The see may never be so stil, That with a litel winde it nil 
Ooerwhelme and turne also (= does not admit of being overturned or will 
[temp. sense] tumble over). 1632 The Dromidory . . tcill ride aboue 
80 miles in tbe day (= admits of being ridden or can or is willing to 
go). Shaks , if virtue s gloss will stain with any soil (= admits of being 
stained or will [temp. sense] come or can come into a sullied State). 

The modal sense represented by will is by no means always 
kept, when we recognize the salience of an oscillating intr. (or 
refl.) sense. We have tried to pay attention to this fact when 
interpreting the sentences given above, though it is a precarious 
task. We have then assumed that will may often keep its modal 
sense (= can), that it may sometimes have a temporal sense de- 
noting futurity or the modal-temporal sense described as conditional 
conjunctive ( tvould ), and lastly that it may involve ’to be willing’, 
t. e. denote a sense of state. It is perhaps sometimes even pos- 
sible to trace the sense ’to use to'. We have also assumed that 
in the same instance will may oscillate between two or three of 
these senses. The predicational aspect conditioned by the intr. 
sense is modified according to the import of will. If the sense is 
equivalent to can, then we are concerned with a predication of 
attribution (cf. the reasons given above, p. 453). If the sense is 
temporal, then the predicational import is enlirely conditioned by 
the intr. sense. Thus, for instance, the quotation of extinguish 
(1837) represents a predication of existence and the quotation of 
keep (1626) involves a predication of attribution. Again, if the 
sense of will implies 'to be willing’, then it is no longer an aux- 
iliary and the sentence involves a predication of state. Lastly, if 
will is equivalent to ’use to’, then we are always concerned with 
an intemporal sense of the predicate-verb and consequently with 
a predication of attribution. 

The oscillating import of will recognized when the sense of 
the predicate-verb is apprehended as intr. (or refl.) is in fact also 
traceable, when the verb is apprehended as passive, whether the 
predicate-verb is causal or not. The origin of this oscillation will 
be discussed below. Cf. p. 459 seq. 

Let us, however. first turn to the salience of an intr. sense 
in admit-class sentences where the predicate-verb is non-causal. 
In our material these verbs outnumber the causal ones. Here be- 
long the following verbs: act, apply, assort, bcat out , button , 
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cock, compare, construe, count, cross (= cross-plough), cut (cut 
ont), deduce, ding, dovetail, dramatize, draw (of skin, a string, a 
carriage), ( draw out), dress, dye, even (= compare), exchange, fasten 
(= button), graft, grind, group, harrow, heckle, hook, identify (= con- 
sider to be identical), kill, lace, lap, lather, lead, leam, make up, 
manage, manufacture, measure, mesh,mill, mouth,number, pack (pack 
up), paint, parse, peel (of an orange), perfurnish,play, pull, quilt, read, 
realize, retract, ring up (of a curtain), rive, rub (rub o/f), saw, scan, 
scour, screio, sell, set, sing , sketch, smoke, spin, squeeze, take, tan 
(of leather), tear (tear off), tell, thrash, trace, translate, trans- 
plant, tread, wash, wear, wcave. 

As to an examination of the salience of an intr. sense we 
need not here make a distinction between the case when the mo¬ 
dal element has been expressed by a modal auxiliary and the case 
when it is not expressed by a particular morphem. For non- 
causal verbs employed in a passive function dressed in the ac- 
tive form more readily keep their passive sense than causal verbs. 
The only exception is presented by such non-causal verbs as appear 
as denominatives, since in this case the converted function may 
easily be apprehended as a denominative new formation with a 
non-passival import. Such an instance is offered by mesh (< mesh , 

sb.), trans., ’to catch in the meshes of a net\ e. g. 1801 Afler 
which they [mackerel) unll not mesh, but are caught with hooks (** do 
not admit of being meshed or are not willing to go or do not go in the 
meshes). The general predominance of the passive sense (when we 

are concerned with non-causal verbs in the function and in the 
form under consideration) is only natural. For an intr. sense would 
not here form an element of the trans. meaning. In other words 
such an intr. sense would ha ve a disparate relation to the trans. 
import and cannot therefore readily become salient. This check- 
ing factor, however, has to struggle with two opposite tenden- 
cies which co-operate so as to favour the salience of an intr. sense 
also in the case of non-causal verbs. These factors are the general 
tendency of the morphems to osci Ilate towards a synonymous im¬ 
port and the tendency on the part of instinctive linguistic con- 
sciousness to try to remove the disparate relation between 
sense and form implied in the fact that here a passive meaning 
is dressed in the active form. The more frequently a non-causal 
verb presents a passive sense in the active form, the greater is 
the possibility for a synonymous intr. sense to become salient. It 
follows from this that it is very precarious to decide as to when 
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in the case under consideration an intr. sense should be recognized 
as salient and when not. 

In our material there are at least a few instances where the 

salience of such an intr. sense may be acknowledged, viz. apply, 

e. g. 1851 This observation applies to Saul’s history ( = admits of being 
applied = has a practical bearing upon, a valid or suitable reference to 
[NED]); assort, e. g. 1800 His Must assorts ill with the personages 
of Christian mythology ( = badly admits of being assorted with = suits ill 
with [NED]); compose ', 1828 The house . . composes well with the 
adjoining mansions and small plantations (orig. = well admits of being 
composed with = suits well; the context is such that only the latter 
sense can be salient); draw, 1892 The Irish outside cars . . draw ligbter 
than an ordinary English cart (= admits of being drawn lighter or prove 
to run lighter when drawn; also = to run lighter); exchange , e. g. 
1890 An English sovereign exchanged a little while ago for thirteen 
rupees (- admitted of being exchanged for = to bave the same value as); 
group, 1820 Massinger is so rauch more modern than the other writers 
noticed in this lecture, that they do not groupe well together (-do not 
readily admit of being grouped together = to suit well with [NED]); 1871 
The proud polygonal Iceep of the forlress still groups well with the 
soaring towers (= suits well with; the context is such that the intr. sense 
only can be salient); tvear , e. g. 1853 (Mrs Gaskell) And 1 dare say 
lavender will wear better than sea-green (= better admits of being worn 
» lasts better; the latter sense is generally recognized by dictionaries). 

In these instances the intr. sense is synonymous with the 

passive sense of the predicate-verb and the modal element. This 

phenomenon may sometimes occur also in the case of causal verbs, 

e . g. mix, 1815 The Afghaun Humsauyehs mix well with the Doorau- 
nees (= admit very well of being mixed with = go well along with 
[NED]). The predicational aspect conditioned by the intr. sense 

is in the examples adduced that of a predication of attribution. 

Thus, when in admit-class sentences the predicate-verb is 

non-causal but nevertheless an intr. sense becomes salient, this 

sense generally seems to be synonymous with the passive sense 

and the modal element. But exeeptions may occur. As an illu- 

strative example may be adduced: 1876 As athletes men cannot for 
a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys (= cannot be com- 
pared with = cannot vie with, rival). 

In a couple of instances of admit-class sentences the predi¬ 
cate-verb may also be apprehended as having kept its primary 
Irans, sense. This is the case with heat out and make in sen¬ 
tences of the following type: 1873 One particle of ore beats out such 

1 The word may, though with some difficulty, be apprehended as causal. 
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leaf! (= admits of being beaten out into or beats out). 1598 An old 
Cloake makea a new Ierkin (= admits of being made into or makes). 

The possibility of also this trans. interpretation is dependent on 
the fact that the sentences may be apprehended as conversions of 
two different active constructions. On the one hand we may say, 
’to beat out one particle of ore into such a leaf, ’to make an 
old cloak into a new jerkin'. On the other hand we may say, 
’to beat out such a leaf from a particle of ore', 'to make a new 
jerkin from an old cloak'. If the former construction is taken as 
the basis of comparison, then the quotations above appear as con¬ 
verted sentences with a passive sense, here involving the pre- 
dicational aspect of the admit-class. If the latter construction is 
taken as the basis of comparison, then the sentences appear as 
converted but still with a trans. import, here conditioning pre- 
dications of adjunct of material (cf. p. 93). Descriptively speakingt 
this twofold interpretation is permissible. But etymologically speak- 
ing it is only the latter interpretation that can be adopted. 

In conclusion, let us examine to what extent will (would ) wlien 
employed as a modal auxiliary in admit-class sentences, may 
oscillate in import irrespective of the salience or non-salience of 
an intr. sense on the part of the predicate-verb. The modal func- 
tion of the verb in these sentences has no‘ doubt sprung on the 
one hand from the primary sense, i. e. ’to be willing’, and on 
the other hand from the secondary temporal sense. If so, we may 
expect that will often oscillates towards a sense of state or to- 
wards the import of a temporal auxiliary. 

An oscillation towards the primary sense, i. e. ’to be willing’, 

is distinctly salient when the grammatical subject is animate. As 

examples: 1554 Tbey have hardened their faces barder tben stones, 
they will not convert ( - cannot be converted or else are not willing to 
convert themselves or to be converted or to suffer themselves to be con¬ 
verted). 1897 Tbe child seemed languid, and would not nurse (= could 
not be nursed or was not willing to be or to suffer itself to be nursed 
or to nurse itself). 1889 It is often the way with heroes: they will not 
mix ( = cannot be mixed or else are not willing to be or to suffer them¬ 
selves to be mixed or to mix themselves). 1607 Till hee be so tame . . 
that he will leade vppe and downe quietly (= can be led or is willing 
to be or to suffer itself to be led). 1801 After which they [mackerel] 
will not mesh but are caught with hooks (= cannot be meshed or is not 
willing tö suffer themselves to be meshed or to go in the meshes). 1632 
The Dromidory . . will ride aboue 80 miles in the day (= admits of 
being ridden or is willing to be or to suffer itself to be ridden or to go). 
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In these examples the primary sense of will seems even to be 
predominant, at least when the grammatical subject is personal. 
The predicational aspect lent to the sentence when will implies 
'to be willing’ is of course that of a predication of state. 

Let us now turn to sentences where the grammatical subject 

is inanimate. It is even in this case possible to trace the primary 

sense of will. In fact in practically all. instances we can hear a 

faint echo of this sense, irrespective of the actual origin of its modal 

function and of the semological structure of the trans. sense of the 

predicate-verb. As examples: 1677 Iron . . if it be too cold . . will not 
batter under the Hammer (= does not or will not admit of being bat- 
tered; tending to imply 'is not willing to be or to suffer itself to be 
battered’). Mod. This sentence will not construe; 1 can make nothing 
of it ( = does not admit of being construed; tending to imply 'is not 
willing to be or to suffer itself to be construed, i. e. analysed gram- 
matically’). 1572 When . . their ensignes will not displaie abroade but 
fold about the stander-bearers heads (= does not admit of being dis- 
played; tending to imply, 'is not willing to be or to suffer itself to be 
displayed’). 1819 The present set . . will not dramatize (= does not 
admit of being dramatized; tending to imply 'is not willing to be or to 
suffer itself to be dramatized’). 1864 This land won’t drain (= does not 
admit of being drained; tending to imply 'is not willing to be or to 
suffer itself to be drained'). 1793 The trenail would drive no further 
( = did not admit of being driven; tending to imply ’was not willing to 
be or to suffer itself to be driven’). 1664 It is observ’d that Oak will 
not easilij glue to other Wood ( = does not easily admit of being glued; 
tending to imply ’is not willing to be or to suffer itself to be glued'). 
1792 She wailing, in most piteous case, Of stubborn stays — that would 
not lace (= did not admit of being laced, tending to imply ’was not 
willing to be or to suffer itself to be laced). 1844 The Windows would 
not lift (= did not admit of being lifted; tending to imply ’was not 
willing to be or to suffer themselves to be lifted’). Mod. The door will 
not lock ( = does not admit of being locked; tending to imply ’is not 
willing to be or to suffer itself to be locked’), c 1400 His herte is hard, 
that wole not meke y whan men of mekenesse him biseke (= does not 
admit of being softened or is not willing to be or to suffer itself to be 
softened; the latter sense is here distinctly salient both for chronological 
reasons and on account of the nature of the grammatical subject). 1863 
The Burnet . . will not mill , but simply gets its wings broken off (= does 
not admit of being milled; tending to imply is not willing to be or to 
suffer itself to be milled’). 1794 The yarn . . will pick into oakum ( = 
admits of being picked; tending to imply ’is willing to be or to suffer 
itself to be picked’). 1699 A Tree we call Cypress . .; it is soft and 
spungy, will not Rive (= does not admit of being riven; tending to 
imply ’is not willing to be or to suffer itself to be riven’). 1811 All 
like sorts of stone that are composed of granules, will cut and rive in 
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any direction (= admits of being cut or riven; tending to imply ’is will- 
ing to be or to suflfer itself to be cut or riven’). 1726 lt is very soft, 
and xcill easily rub to pieces (» easily admits of being rubbed to pieces; 
tending to imply ‘is easily willing to be or to suflfer itself to be rubbed 
to pieces’). 1857 Martin . . proceeded . . to convert these . . into Latin 
that would scan ( = admitted of being scanned; tending to imply 'was 
willing to be scanned’). H. J. Byron, Won*t the picture sell? («* does 
it not admit of being sold; tending to imply ’is it not willing to be sold'). 
0* Curry, . . and I know several old poems that t vill sing to it (= admits 
of being sung to it; tending to imply ’is willing to be or to suffer itself 
to be sung’). 

Thus it is not impossible to trace the primary sense of tvill 
in admit-class sentences where the grammatical subject is inani* 
mate. It is evident that this import is then employed in a trans- 
ferred sense. It is this very fact that here contributes to the 
origination and the predominance of the modal import of t vill and 
to the suppression of the salience of the primary sense. 

The second source of will (would) as a modal auxiliary is its 
function as a temporal auxiliary. It should be remembered that 
in a principal clause combined with a conditional subordinate 
clause, we often meet with will as a temporal auxiliary, e. g. ’If 
he is (be) found guilty, he will be punished’, ’If he were (should 
be) found guilty, he would be punished’. Now, in the case of ad¬ 
mit-class sentences we may mostly supply a conditional subor¬ 
dinate clause such as ’if we try’, ’if we want to’, or the like (cf. 
p. 430). This very fact shows that to instinctive linguistic con- 
sciousness admit-class sentences with will readily appear as abbre- 
viations of a complex sentence with a conditional subordinate 
clause as the characteristic element. This being so, we do not 
doubt that admit-class sentences with tvill has to a certain extent 
originated from an incomplete resolution of an idea whose com- 
plete resolution would require the addition of a conditional subor¬ 
dinate clause and that the omission of this clause has contributed 
to transforming will into a modal auxiliary. But in the case of 
specified examples it is generally impossible to decide as to when 
will as a modal auxiliary has sprung from the temporal function 
or when it has taken its rise from the primary trans. meaning. 
For admit-class sentences with will as a modal auxiliary represent 
a living formative principle in the NE. period. 

The oscillating temporal sense of will is particularly conspic- 
uous when a conditional subordinate clause has actually been 
expressed. As examples: 1677 Iron . . if it be too cold . . will not 
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batter under the Harnmer (= does not adrait of being battered or will 
not admit of being battered). 1646 Grystall will calefy unto electricity, 
that is a power to attract strawes or light bodies (= admits of being 
calefied or will be calefied). 1777 If it bad been tighter, f t\could neither 
have hooked nor buttoned (= could not bave been hooked or buttoned 
or would not have admitted of being hooked or buttoned). 1861 Her 
striped silk, turned , will make up as handsome as ever (= admits of being 
made up or will admit of being made up or will prove to become as 
handsome as ever when made up). 1658 Stitch none of the loose pieces 
of flesh, they will aseimilate no more (= do not admit of being assimilaled 
any more or will not (be able to) be assimilated any more). In the case 

of these and similar instances there is no doubt that will (would) is 
originally a temporal auxiliary and that this sense may even be con- 
sidered as the predominant one. If so, the modal element, i. e. the 
admit-sense, has got no particular expression but is nevertheless 
salient. But on the other hand it is also possible liere to appre- 
hend will as a modal auxiliary even in quot. 1777 (cf. the ex¬ 
pression 'it will neither hook nor button’). This possibility then 
is chiefly conditioned by the fact that in admit-class sentences 
will (would) is a common modal auxiliary but also by the fact 
that to instinctive linguistic consciousness the temporal will easily 
appears as the linguistic expression of the modal element which 
is involved in admit-class sentences and which otherwise would 
here be destitute of a particular morphological representative. 
An equivalent case is sometimes presented by sentences not com- 
bined with a conditional subordinate clause. Take the following 

instance: 1837 This conflagration of the South-East will abate . . ex - 
tinguish it will not , till the full be all done. We readily admit that, 

on account of the co-ordination with 'will abate’, the expression 

'will extinguish’ has a distinct reference to futurity. Yet it is not 

entirely impossible to trace an oscillation towards a modal import. 

Take further the following quotations: Shaks. let us like merchauts 
show our foulest wares and think perchance thy’W sell. 1625 Is’t a 
Cleare businesse? will it manage well? My. name must not be vse’d else. 

Here a reference to futurity seems to be clearly distinguishable 
and will may consequently be apprehended as a temporal auxil¬ 
iary, the admit-sense being then destitute of a particular lin¬ 
guistic expression. But will may here also be apprehended as a 
modal auxiliary (cf. the reasons mentioned above). 

In the sentences examined above we cannot mentally add a 
conditional subordinate clause (i. e. 'if we try’ or the like). But 
we also meet with admit-class sentences where such an addition 
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is impossible and where will has no temporal sense but only a 

modal import or a faint trace of the primary meaning. Such is 

the case when the whole predicate has a preterital sense, c. g. 

Mod. His verses did not scan and would barely construe ( = barely ad- 
mitted of being construed = could barely be construed). Such seems 

also to be the case in subordinate clauses such as the following: 

1572 When . . their ensignes will not displaie abroade but fold about 
the stander-bearers heads (= do not admit of being displayed = cannot 
be displayed). 

However, in most admit-class sentences with will as a modal 
auxiliary it is possible to supply a conditional subordinate clause 
such as ’if we try’ or the like. But, when so, we may at the 
same time also trace a faint oscillation (on the part of will) towards 
a temporal sense. This does not then as a rule involve that the mo¬ 
dal element is lost but only that it has got no particular morpholo* 
gical expression. Gonsequently this oscillating sense of will does not 
imply a change in respect of the predicational aspect of the sentence. 

To take a few examples: 1604 Women are flax, and will fire in a moment 
(= admit of being fired; a faint oscillation towards Vill admit of being 
fired’, sciz. if you try; a distinct oscillation towards Vill catch fire’). 
1675 They will commix as Iron and Clay ( = admit of being commixed; 
a faint oscillalion towards Vill admit of being fired’, sciz. if you try; a 
distinct oscillation towards Vill come into commixture’, sciz. if you try). 
1680 This is a fine pliable principle . . ’ t will lap about your finger like 
Barbary Gold (= admits of being lapped; a faint oscillation towards 'will 
admit of being lapped’, sciz. if you try). 1726 It is very soft and will 
easily rub to pieces ( = easily admits of being rubbed to pieces; a faint 
oscillation towards Vill easily admit of being rubbed to pieces’, sciz. if we 
try). 1796 The strong lands .. are much chilled .. and will cross [= cross* 
plougb] badly (= badly admit of being crossed; a faint oscillation towards 
Vill badly admit of being crossed’, sciz. if you try). 1866 It will apply 
no less to our own case (= admits of being applied; a faint oscillation to* 
wards Vill admit of being applied’, sciz. if you try). 1766 but such qua- 
lities as would icear well (orig. = would readily admit of being worn or used; 
a faint oscillation towards ’would admit of being worn', sciz. if we tried; 
'would* has here the modal-temporal import implied in the conditional 
conjunclive but represents at the same time admit-sense). 1836 The 
story would dramatize admirably ( = would admirably admit of being 
dramatized; Vould’ expresses here not only the sense of ’can’, but at 
the same time a moderative conjunclive, i. e. a modest assertion; this 
is equivalent to saying that it faintly oscillates towards the modal-tem¬ 
poral sense involved in the import 'would admirably admit of being dra¬ 
matized, if somebody tried’; for the moderative conjunctive has no doubt 
originated from the conditional conjunctive). 1866 Sheldon adjoined 
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Winston, and tootdd groove into that esta te nicely (- the same inter¬ 
pretation as in point of tbe preceding quotation). 

In all admit-class sentences where will oscillates towards a 
temporal sense it seems also possible to trace a faint oscillation 
towards the primary sense ’to be willing’. In fact the latter sense 
appears to be traceable whenever in admit-class sentences utill 
has a modal import. But as a rule the modal sense of will is 
predominant (as to exceptions, see above p. 459). Its faint oscillation 
towards a temporal sense or the primary meaning is only inter- 
esting as suggesting the etymological origin of will as a modal 
auxiliary. 

Let us tum to the should or must-class. The salience of 

an intr. sense is here only dependent on the semological structure 

of the trans. sense. When the verb may be apprehended as 

causal, the correlative intr. sense, i. e. the intr. sense that consti- 

tutes an element of the primary trans. meaning, is always more 

or less salient. As causal verbs should be described boil (to cause 

to undergo the process of boiling, cure (to cause to get well again), 

demise (to cause to pass as a possession to), extirp (to cause to 

die out or lose existence). As examples: 1845 The fruit should be 
finely flavoured, and . . should boil easily (= should be boiled or should 
undergo the process of boiling). 1791 I must either cure or die (= must 
be cured or must get well again). 1823 Now arose a difficulty — 
whether the property of the late King demised to the King or to the 
Crown (= should be demised or should pass as a possession to). 1606 
They should be vtterly rooted out, and the posteritye of their name ex¬ 
tirp (= should be exlirped; the co-ordination with the passive form 'be 
rooted out* makes here the passive sense of 'extirp’ appear as predo¬ 
minant; only a faint oscillation towards the import 'should die out’). 

Since the modal element together with the intr. sense of the pre- 

dicate-verbs is here conceived as a characteristic quality of the 

grammatical subject, the predicational nature conditioned by the 

oscillating intr. sense is always a predication of attribution. 

When the predicate-verb must be apprehended as non-causal 

a passive sense only is salient unless an intr. sense constitutes 

an element of the trans. meaning. The latter is the case with count 

and found, i. e. they imply 'to consider or maintain a thing to have 

the value of, etc., to have as foundation, to let a thing have 

as foundation’). As non-causal verbs should be described: 

count , found , graft, lacc, screw. As examples: 1894 If pos¬ 
sible, the theme should graft on to a vigorous and well grown stock 
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of native interest (= should be grafled). 1888 Shoes . . should . . lace 
from tbe toe, as high up the foot as is possible (= should be laced or, 
perbaps, should admit of being laced). 1881 The face-plate which screws 
on the mandrils (= should be screwed; perbaps also 'is generally screwed’ 
or even 'admits of being screwed’). 1861 Oxford ought to be the place.. 
where money should count for nothing (= should be counted for nothing 
or should have no value). 1837 All Delineation . . must either found 
on Belief and provable Fact or have no foundation at all ( = must be 
founded or must have as foundation). 

We have seen that the characteristic trait of the resultative class 3) The 
is that the grammatical subject proves to have or to get a specified re8 ^gg lve 
qualification when being (having been) made the object of a 
specified action. Therefore, if we here want to trace an oscillating 
intr. sense on the part of the predicate-verb, this is proximately 
to be found in that part of the resultative class sense which is 
represented by the subordinate clause ’when being (having been) 
made the object of a specified action’. For this part of the sense is 
conditioned by the predicate-verb only, whereas the other part, 
which mostly is of intr. import, is dependent on the whole context. 

If we want to examine the occurrence of an intr. sense in the 

case mentioned, it is here, too, necessary to distinguish between the 

case when the trans. sense of the predicate-verb is causal and the 

case when it is non-causal. As causal verbs should be de- 

scribed: make up (to make fat), open (to make open), pull (of a 

boat; it may only with some difficulty be apprehended as causal, 

». e. to cause to move on by means of oars), row (of a boat; = 

pull), ride (it may only with some difficulty be apprehended as 

causal, cf. p. 451). Apart from ride it is here possible to trace 

the intr. sense that constitutes a part of the trans. meaning, 

e. g. 1867 If they [fowlsj have been 'sent along’ with Indian corn 
(etc.) . . they will make up to nearly 2 lbs. heavier (= will prove to 
amount to or to become . . when having been made fat or when having 
become fat). 1760—72 A door that opened into a garden; and . . an* 
other door that opened to the Street ( = proved to give admission to a 
garden, to the Street when having been opened or having become open). 

1829 She pulls six oars (= proves to employ six oars when being pulled 
or when pulling). 1769 Pinnaces . . are somewhat smaller, and never 
row more than eight oars (= never prove to employ more than eight 
oars when being rowed or when rowing). Again ride presents a pas¬ 
sive sense only, e. g. 1805 Gan you get me a nag That will ride re ry 
quiet (only = will prove to be quiet when being ridden)? 

Since we have taken the salience or non-salience of a passive 
sense as a predicational distinctive mark, the predicational aspect 
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conditioned by tlie intr. sense is a different one from that conditioned 

by the passive sense, i. e. we are in the former ense concerned with 

predications of attribution. However, the salience of a correlative 

intr. sense does not here seem to be very prominent, and if we 

inerease the number of causal verbs occurring in a resultative class 

sense by turning to such cases as oscillate towards the admit- 

class, we shall find that the passive sense by no means always 

oscillates towards the correlative intr. meaning. As examples: c 
1600 This . . toill kepe but one yeare good (« admits of being kept good 
or proves to remain good when being kept). 1607 Till hee be so tame .. 
that be toill leade vppe and downe quietly (= readily admits of being 
led up and down or will prove to go quietly when being led up 
and down). 1826 A kind of steel . . which would polish almost as white 
and bright as silver (#= would admit of being polished as white and 
bright as silver or would prove to become as white and bright as silver 
when having been polished). 1632 The water of Jordan . . toill reserue 
vnspoiled, both moneths and yeares (= admits of being reserved un- 
spoiled or will prove to remain unspoiled when being reserved). 

The vast majority of the verbs occurring in our material in 

a resultative class sense are non-causal, viz. clip, count, cut, 

dress , drink t eat , fe el, handle , kill, mesh, muster, number , print, 

read t realize , rear, reckon, shear, smoke, tell , touch, tread. In 

the case of these verbs, the latter part of the turn-out class sense 

never presents an oscillation towards an intr. sense, e. g. 1879 
There were . . sheep in the pen that would clip as much or more wool 
(= would prove to yield . . when having been clipped). 1819 They 
counted thirty (= proved to be 30 in number when having been 
counted). 

However, both in the case of non-causal and causal verbs we 
may ask whether the whole resultative class sense may sometimes 
oscillate towards an intr. (or even a trans.) meaning. A priori we 
may expect such a sense to have a twofold relation to the result¬ 
ative class sense. For, on the one hand, the intr. (or trans.) 
sense may be equivalent to the whole resultative class sense, i. e. 
both its component parts put together. A trans. sense of this 
kind is aetually found in the case of a couple of verbs, viz. 

pull, row , e. g. 1829 She pulls six oars (= proves to employ six oars 
when being pulled = carries six oars [NED.]). 1854 I purchased . . a 

light little yawl . . that rowed four oars ( = the same interpretation as 
above). 

On the other hand the intr. (or trans.) sense may be equival¬ 
ent to the first part of the resultative class sense, the second part 
(/. e. when being [having being] made the object of a specified ac- 
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tion) being suppressed. Such a suppression of the latter element is 
no doubt dependent on particular causes and not exclusively due to 
the frequency of the resultative class construction in question. In 
the case of resultative class senses oscillating towards an admit- 
class sense there are seemingly several instances of such a suppress¬ 
ion of the second element, vie. the non-causal verbs assort, drato, 
exchange , gronp (cf. p. 458) and the causal verbs compose , keep, re¬ 
ser ve (cf. p. 455 - 6). But in the case of the non-causal verbs the 
oscillating intr. sense is equivalent to the whole admit-class sense. 
It is therefore in this case preferable to ascribe the salience of the 
intr. sense to the fact mentioned than to assume a suppression of the 
second part of the resultative class sense, which would be difficult 
to account for. As to the causal verbs keep and reserve the sa¬ 
lience of the intr. sense has no doubt started from the admit-class 
sense where, in the case of causal verbs, a correlative intr. sense 
easily originates, and not from the oscillating resultative class 
sense where only the passive sense of the verbs mentioned is 
salient and where we would be forced to assume a suppression 
of the second part of the whole sense. 

Those resultative class sentences which do not oscillate towards 

an admit-class sense, as a rule present no oscillation towards a 

meaning forming the first part of the whole turn-out class 

sense. There are, however, three groups of verbs where such an 

oscillation is distinguishable. One group is represented by the 

verbs tell, count , muster , number and reckon. As examples: 1819 
Tbey counted thirty (= proved to amount to thirty or to be 30 in number 
when counted; also = were 30 in number). 1837 The whole garrison 
mustered but six or eight men ( = the same interpretation as above). 
1883 The crew and passengers numbered 33 (= the same interpretation 
as above). 1877 He marched [them] into the camp before his own 
troop, which did not reckon nearly so many (= the same interpretation 
as above). The suppression of the second part of the resultative 

class sense seems here to be connected with the etymological origin 
of the resultative class construction of these verbs. For in several 
languages which otherwise are destitute of resultative class sen¬ 
tences the corresponding verbs may be used in the same sense, 
e. g. Germ., ’Die Truppe zåhlte 30 Mann’; Swed., Truppen räk¬ 
nade 30 man'. Another group is formed by the verbs feel , touch 2. 

As examples: 1581 The hande .. feeling to be rough (« being felt to be 
rough or proving to have a rough feel when felt; also = to have a rough 
feel). 1885 They touch rough — dusty rough, as books touch that have 
been lying unused (= prove to feel rough or to have a rough feel when 
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touched; also = to have a rough feel). Here, too, the suppression of 
the second element of the resultalive class sense is evidently bound 
up with the origin of the secondary construction of these verbs. 
The 3rd group is formed by open II 4 fl, rotv, pull, and mesli, all 
belonging lo subcategory d (see p. 558—561). 

Salience When examining the salience of an intr. sense in the various 

»,S?f ÄU;Ä subclasses of cat. F we have at the same time discussed the sa- 

88 T 188 . 

lience of the passive sense and the factors by which it is condi- 
tioned. We have shown that the appearance of the passive mean- 
ing is due to the vitaiity of the primary träns, sense, since a fre- 
quent use of a verb in F-class constructions may lead to the di- 
stinct salience, nay, to the predominance of an intr. sense. We 
have proved that this appearance is also dependent on the semo- 
logical structure of the primary trans. meaning, since non-causal 
verbs do not as a rule sufifer the origination of an oscillating intr. 
sense, whereas the reverse is the case with causal verbs. Lastly 
we have also shown that the prominence of the passive sense may 
be bound up with the context, since especially in the case of admit- 
class sentences devoid of a modal auxiliary also causal verbs often 
present a passive sense only. Therefore, let us here limit our 
examination to stating the attitude assumed by the NED. as to 
the salience of a passive sense in the various subclasses of cat F. 

To begin with, be it noticed that the salience of a passive 
sense is mostly acknowledged by the NED. in the specified de- 
scription of the imports under consideration. But in the case of the 
general description of these imports such is by no means the case. 

As to the intemporal class the function of the 
verbs is mostly described as 'intr.’ As examples: a) causal 
verbs: bend , calefy, disflgure, entangle , foil, indurate, mend , 
meng , open I14y; b) non-causal verbs: derive, exchange, tn- 
stance, interpret , number, overgrow , reckon, reduce , retail , riv c. 
Sometimes the intemporal class function of the verbs is described 
as 'intr. for re fl' As examples: a) causal verbs: bind, breed , 
comtnix , concoct, corrode , disentangle , fix , fracturc , outlaw, per - 
vert, preserve; b) non-causal verbs: class, load. On the other 
hand the passive function of the verb is in some instances ex- 
pressly recognized. As examples: a) causal verbs: draw II a fl 
(intr. for passive), dulcify (intr. for passive), make II 2 (intr. for 
passive); b) non-causal verbs: count II 1 b, II 1 c y, II 2 (intr. with 
passive sense [neuter-passive]), let (intr. in passive sense), scretc 
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(intr. in passive sense), take off (intr. for passive), tell (intr. with 
refl. or passive sense). 

As to the modal class the function of the verbs is 
mostly designated as '»»fr.’ As examples: a) causal verbs: 
amalgam , assimilate , atcnd, blot, blunt , conjoin, convert, demise, 
dissolve , drain, endue, eztirp, fre, fold, glue , groove, humect , in- 
corporate, indurate, in flarn c, intermingle , intermix , keep, lead 
(< lead, sb.), lower, malt , mash, meek, mingle , nitrify, 

notch, overthrow, overwhelm , oxidate, reserve; b) non-causal verbs: 
apply, assort , batter, cross (= cross-plough), even (= compare), 
exchange, fasten (= button), identify, lead (< OE. l«dan), learn, 
lock, manufacture, mill , mouth, peel , puM II 1 a, rearf II 1, 

realize , retract, rive, rub, set, sketch, smoke, spin, squeeze. Less 
often do we meet with the description '»nfr. for refl.\ As ex¬ 
amples: a) causal verbs: alloy, bake, boil, coin, coke, compose, 
cook, corrode, cure, develop, digest, display, extinguish, gild, 
preservc; b) non-causal verbs: button , cock, compare, found, graft , 
group, heckle. In a considerable number of instances the pas - 
sive function of the verb is expressly acknowledged. As exam¬ 
ples: a) causal verbs: cram (intr. with passive sense), erase (in 
quasi-passive use), lift (intr. in quasi-passive sense), multiply 
(intr. for passive), polish (intr. for passive); temper (intr. for 
pass.), toast (intr. for pass.), thwack (intr. for pass.); b) non-causal 
verbs: construe (intr. for pass.), count (intr. with passive sense 
[neuter-passive]), cut (intr. in passive sense), ding (neuter-passive), 
dramatize (intr. for pass.), dratv (intr. for passive), dress (intr. = 
passive), drive II 2 (intr. for refl. or pass.), grind (intr. in quasi- 
passive sense), harrow (intr. for passive), kill II 1 (intr. in passive 
sense), lace (intr. [quasi-passive]), lather (intr. in quasi-passive sense), 
lead II 1 (intr., quasi-passive), make up II 3 (quasi-passive), manage 
(intr. [quasi-pass.]), measure (intr. in pass. sense), rnesh (intr. for refl. 
or passive), pack (intr. for refl. in passive sense), paint (intr. for 
neuter-passive), parse (intr. for pass.), perftirnish (intr. for passive), 
pick (intr. for pass.), saw (intr. with passive force), scan (intr. for pas¬ 
sive), take (intr. for pass.), tell (intr. for pass.), thrash (intr. for 
pass.), trace (intr. for pass.), tread (intr. for pass.), translate (intr. 
for pass.), transplant (intr. for pass.). Only very rarely do we find 
the new sense described as ’trans.\ viz. beat out , make II1 ,realize. 

As to the resultati ve class, we find the same general de- 
scriptions as in the case of the other subclasses of cat. F. We meet 
with the description ’ intr .’: drink, open II 4 print (intr. or absol.), 
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read II 2, rear , reckon, ride II 2, shear (absol. or intr.), tread. We 
find the description } intr. for refl’', vi\z. handle, mesh (intr. for refl. 
or pass.). We also find the passive sense acknowledged as salient: 
count II 1 a, c § (intr. with passive sense [neuter-passive]), cut II 
1 /? (intr. in passive sense), dress II 2 (intr. = passive), eat (intr. 
with passive force), feel (in quasi-passive sense), kill II 2 (intr. in 
passive sense), make up II 4 (intr. for passive), tell (intr. for pass.), 
touch (intr. for pass.). Lastly we also come across the description 
'trans.', viz. clip , muster , number, pull, realize, row. 

Thus in (he NED. there is no consistency in the general de¬ 
scription of the F-class function of the predicate-verbs just as 
was the case with the passive function manifested in cats. A, 
B, G, D, E. True, the F-class function of the predicate-verbs may 
mostly be described as 'intr. 1 , if we have regard to the mor- 
phological aspect of an intr. verb. But, if we consider its semo- 
logical aspect, this description is inadequate, since here a passive 
sense is always salient and this sense far from always oscillates 
towards an intr. meaning. This fact has evidently been acknow¬ 
ledged by the NED., when it sometimes employs such descrip- 
tions as 'intr. for pass.’ The arbitrary and inconsistent character 
of the descriptions given by the NED. is particularly conspicuous, 
if we remember that the new function of several causal verbs, 
where an oscillating intr. sense mostly originates, is described as 
'intr. for passive’, whereas a large number of non-causal verbs 
which present a passive sense only are designated as 'intr.', or if 
we call to mind that non-causal verbs entirely on a par as to 
sense are now described as ’intr.’ {e. g. drink), now as ’intr. for 
pass.’ ( e . g. eat). The description 'intr. for refl.’ is evidently al¬ 
most always meant to refer to the etymological origin of the F- 
class constructions. But, if so, this etymological interpretation is 
always erroneous, unless also a reflexive sense is distinguishable, 
which is very rarely the case with our examples. For in the 
English language the reflexive form on the whole never devel- 
oped into a passive or an intr. formative (cf. p. 261 sqq.). As 
a matter of fact the tendency to such a function on the part of 
the reflexive form was counterbalanced, made superfluous by the 


causative law and the factors that gave rise to it and also by 
the origination of cat. F. 


Extent 
and chrono - 
logy. 


The extent and the chronology of cat. F present on the whole 
the same aspects as are met with in the case of the other categories 
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where a passive sense is dressed in the active form. In other 
words, the vitality of the category is at its height in the NE. 
period but decreases the more we backwards approach the OE. 
period. In the latter period a few rare examples only are met 
with, and they do not illustrate the resultative class nor do they 
on the whole comprise non-causal verbs. 

Let us first exaniine the intemporal class. To begin with 

it should be noticed that in the descriptive classification of our 

material we have been guilty of some inadvertencies. Thus a few 

instances have been described as specimens of the intemporal class» 

though on second thoughts they appear to be representatives of 

the admit-class only. Here belong fur and lead (< lead, sb.), cf. 

p. 432. Here belongs probably also hatrh out (cf. cat. E, p. 180) 

in the following quotation: 1888 The eggs will hatch out in from 
twenty-three to twenty-five days (■= admit of being batched out; scarcely 
= are usually hatched out). On the other hand there are a couple 

of quotations which have been described as specimens of the 
admit-class, though they probably are representatives of the in¬ 
temporal class. Here belongs rive (cf. p. 213) in the following 

sentences: 1772 The body of the willow tree rives into pales (prob. = 
are usually riven into pales). 1831 They rive, according to tbe term 
of the quarry-men, into thin . . lamin® (The context is not quite clear, 
but the sense is probably intemporal = are usually riven into). More- 

over a few quotations have been described as belonging to the in¬ 
temporal class, though they rather appear to be specimens of the 

resultative class only, viz. mesh, 1827 In the summer fishery the her¬ 
rings always mesh with their heads to the north (= prove to have their 
heads turned to the north when meshed); pull II 1 jS and row II 2 (see 

p. 501). We have seen that the intemporal class may sometimes 

oscillate towards the admit-class. Such an oscillation has in the 

descriptive classification of our material been wrongly acknow- 

ledged on the one hand in instances where we seem to be con- 

cerned wilh the intemporal class sense only, viz. calefy quot. 1658, 

combine quots. 1800, 1812, and count quots. 1892 and Mod. (cf. 

p. 431 and 433), and on the other hand in instances which appear 

to be specimens of the admit-class only, viz. atend , blot, digest 

quot. 1574, draw II 2 b quot. 1856, endue , humect, mesh (cf. p. 

432). In the following quot. of bind (cf. p 113), described as 

having admit-class sense only, we are probably concemed with 

an oscillation towards the intemporal class: 1838 The coarse [gravel], 

it is true, does not bind. Lastly we should admit that several 


1) The 
intemporal 
class. 
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instances dealt with in connection with cats. A, B, C, D, E in reality 

present an intemporal sense and consequently are representatives of the 

inlemporal class. Here belong chiefly the following instances: a) the 

primary trans. sense is causal: bend (cat. A, p. 112), 1753 The 

knotty Oaks bend before the Blast; corrode (cf. cat. B, p. 133), 1820 
Some minds corrode and grow inactive under the loss of personal 
liberty; dispel (cf. cat. D, p. 165), 1840 Conventions . . in constant 
succession bubble up, form, and dispel; dissipate (cf cat. G, p. 153), 
1640 Libels neglected quickly find their own graves, and dissipat to ayr; 
1878 Death and decay are things That dissipate beneath thy radiant 
eye; dissolve (cf. cat. B, p. 135), 1638 The fruit [banana] put in lo 
your mouth, dissolves aud yeelds a most incoroparable relish; drato 
II 1 a § (cf. cat. E, p. 176), 1660 He . . puts on a white shirt that 
drawes on the ground, like persons doing penance with us; evolve (cf. 
cat. D, p. 167), 1881 A tree evolves in obedience to his [God’s] laws; 
exhaust (cf. cat. G, p. 155), 1851 The steam exhausts through the 
centre opening; filtrate (cf. cat. G, p. 155), 1725 A white Liquor 
wbich filtrates thro’ the Glands of Women’s Breasts; 1834 Through 
which the stream . . filtrates silently and unperceived; form (cf. cat. D, 
p. 165 s. v. dispel), 1840 Conventions. . in constant succession bubble 
up, form, and dispel; identify (cf. cat. D, p. 169), 1683 Only as . . 
conjoined with our affections, which commix, coincide, and as it were 
identifi with that grandest and Divinest Mysterie of Love, sciz. God made 
Flesh; Icnit (cf. cat. B, p. 143), Mod. In young people fractured bones 
soon knit; pur ge off (cf. cat. D, p. 170), 1805 This sort of leaven 
soon purges off (the context is not quite clear; prob. = is generally soon 
purged off); tvear II b (cf. p. 216), Shaks. Though marble wear with 
raining; b) the primary trans. sense is non-causal: class (cf. cat. 
D, p. 164), 1816 This fine country . . whose people class morally so 
high in the scale of mankind («= are generally classed or should be 
classed); 1865 Those who class as believers (= are generally classed); 
deduce (cf. cat. D, p. 164) 1889 The very first principles from which 
it deduces are so little axiomatic that . . (as to sense, cf. p. 433); derive 
(cf. cat. D, p. 164), 1794 Indignant meantime derives from a higher 
stock (= is derived); 1804 Upholsterer is declared against as a corrup- 
tion. Whence does it derive? (as to sense, cf. p. 434); 1866 The words 
Comu8 and Encomium derive thence (as to sense, cf. p. 434); hold 
(cf. cat. E, p. 181), a 1654 AUodium . . signifies Land that holds of 
nobody; we have no such Land in England; 1665 My crown is abso- 
lute, and holds of none; number (cf. cat. D, p. 170), 1864 And tho’ 
thou numberest with the followers Of One who cried, ’Leave all and 
follow me'. For two reasons, however, this inadvertency is a matter 

of little importance. For on the one hand we may safely main- 
tain that, if a verb in the active form but employed in a pas¬ 
sive sense may appear with intemporal tense-aspect, it may in the 
form and the sense mentioned also occur with temporal tense- 
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aspect. This is probably true also in the case of non-causal verbs. 
And, in fact, our material presents many examples of verbs having 
not only the sense characteristic of one of cats. A, B, C, D, E but 
the sense of the intemporal class as well. On the other hand the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of an intemporal sense has no in- 
fluence whatever on the etymological explanation of the secondary 
passive sense, provided that the import does not oscillate towards 
the admit-class. For in the latter case the origin may be the 
same as in the case of admit-class sentences. 

Among the verbs employed in intemporal class sense non- 

causal verbs are of particular interest. To the number of such 

verbs quoted in our collection of material we are able to add the 

following instances: shear (< OE. sceran ), 1) trans., to cut the 

fleece from (an animal), c 900 —, 2) the sense of the intemporal 

class (= praed. obj. & attrib.), t. e. to be usually shorn (cf. NED. 

s. v. shear 5 d), 1587 D. Fenner Song of Songs iv, 1 Those same 
goates which doe vpon The mount of Gilhad sheare; — sing (< OE. 

singan ), 1) trans., to utter (songs, etc.) with musical modulations 

of the voice, c 825 —, 2) the sense of the intemporal class ( = 

praed. obj. & attrib.), i. e. to be usually sung (cf. NED. s. v. sing 

8), 1873 0'Cdrry Lect. Ane. Irish III 391 Those verses . . which sing 
to the air of Ar Eire, etc. As examples in point we may also quote 

the verbs ring and tell, though, in the examples we are able to 

adduce, the passive import dressed in the active form is used in a 

temporal sense and, since the correlative trans. senses are non-causal, 

consequently illustrates cat. E; but this converted use of the 

verbs in a temporal sense involves the possibility of employing 

them in the passive sense but with the active form also in- 

temporally: ring (< OE. hringan) } 1) note the trans. expression 

’to ring up, down’ = to direet (a theatre-curtain) to be drawn 

up or let down by making a bell ring. Also absol. 1837 —, 2) 

temporal passive sense =» to be rung up, 1905 Conan Doyle, Return 

of Sh. Holmes II 275 (Tauchn.) 'Come, friend Watson, the curtain 
rings up for the last act.’ — tell (< OE tellan ), 1) trans. to eount 
(cf. NED. s. v. tell 22 a), ME. — now arch. or dial., 2) temporal 
passive sense = to be counted (* praed. objecti), now rare (cf. 
NED. s. v. tell 22 c), 1774 Burke, Corr. (1844) I 448 Lord Verney 
. . has told in parliament, ineluding himself, for four members. 

As to the general extent of the intemporal class we are, 
theoretically speaking, entitled to maintain that it is the largest of 
all those predicational categories which present a passive sense dressed 
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in the active form. This is a necessary inference from the fact that 

9 

all the verbs of cats. A, B, C, D, E may in the active form also 
be employed in an intemporal passive meaning and consequently 
represent an intemporal class sense. But in the case of our material 
the actual extent of the intemporal class is by no means larger 
than that of the other categories. This is no doubt principally 
due to the circumstance that our mental life is mostly concerned 
with temporal facts and occurrences, not with general truisms. 

We have seen that the phenomenon of causal verbs adopting 
a correlative intr. sense often oscillating towards a passive mean¬ 
ing has in course of time developed into a fertile semological or 
formative law. Since a temporal use of such verbs in the sense 
and the form mentioned necessarily involves the possibility of 
employing them also intemporally, it is evident that no collection 
of material illustrating the intemporal class can lay claim to being 
exhaustive. Therefore, our own material can only be meant to give a 
sufficient illustration of the intemporal class. But even in this 
respect it falls short of the purpose as far as ME. and OE. are 
concerned. For our material happens to represent the NE. period 
only except in the case of a few instances. True, this is in har- 
mony with the fact that the adoption of a secondary passive sense 
reached its height in the NE. period and also with the fact that 
the number of trans. verbs is much larger in the NE. period than 
in the preceding periods. It also harmonizes with the circum¬ 
stance that the proclamation of general truisms involved in the 
intemporal class sense increased with the progress of literary acti- 
vity. Yet we should bear in mind that the OE. and especially 
the ME. period present several examples of causal verbs adopting a 
correlative intr. sense which may oscillate towards the passive aspect 
and that therefore there must have been in these periods also 
several instances of the intemporal class. From what precedes it 
is evident that also the Gothic lan gu a ge could not have been 
entirely destitute of examples of this predicational category. But 
our conclusion cannot be applied to non-causal trans. verbs, 
since even in the NE. period these are but rarely found with 
the intemporal class sense. 

Are we entitled to maintain that the intemporal class repre¬ 
sen ts a living formative principle in the NE. period? An answer 
cannot be given, if we have regard to causal verbs only. For the 
converted function of such verbs (in the active form) may be and 
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is no doubt an outcome of the operation of the causative law. 
Therefore the intemporal class as such cannot in the case of causal 
verbs claim to have induced this function any more than any one 
of cats. A, B, C, D, E can in itself be said to represent a living 
formative principle restricted to this category only. They are in- 
stead all of them on the whole manifestations of the causative 
law and Ihe factors that have given rise to it. An answer to our 
question can only be given by an examination of the origin of 
the phenomenon of a number of non-causal verbs being employed 
in the intemporal class sense. If it can be proved that in several 
instances (not in two or three only) the intemporal class sense 
of non-causal verbs has been induced by the category of causal 
verbs employed in the intemporal class function, then we are en- 
titled to consider this function as representing a living formative prin¬ 
ciple. The question mentioned should therefore be answered when we 
deal with the etymological interpretation of the intemporal class. But 
we may already here state that, since the use of the passive form 
was the normal mode of expressing the intemporal class sense, the 
use of the active form bad but little chance of gaining ground. 
This is also in harmony with the fact that in the case of several non- 
causal verbs the use of the active form in a passive sense, whether 
the tense-aspect is intemporal or temporal, is obsolete or of rare 
occurrence. 

A chronological arrangement of our instances of the intem¬ 
poral class should pay attention to mainly two points of view, 
viz. the nature of the primary Irans, meaning, t. e. the distinction 
between causal and non-causal verbs, and the nature of the se- 
condary intemporal class sense, i. e. the distinction between in¬ 
stances oscillating towards the modal or the resultative class and 
such as do not present this oscillation. As to the chronology of 
the primary trans. meaning, suffice it to state that in the case of 
about half our examples it is of NE. date. 

Let us begin with our instances from the NE. period. 

a) causal-verbs: a) no oscillation towards the modal or the 

resultative class: 16 th century: commix, 1519 These elements . . 
commix together daily; prcservc, 1585 The snow . . preserveth all the 
whole Sommer in hys accustomed nature and coldnesse without melting; 
dissolve, 1592 What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering? 1638 
The fruit [banana] put into your mouth dissolves and yeelds a most in- 
comparable relish; 1873 Olefiant gas dissolves considerably in water; 
wear II b, Shaks. Though marble wear with raining; 1834 Peter, that’s 
just the first feeling which wears away after a time. — 17 th century: 
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meng , 1614 And from his springs A vertue takes which neuer mings 
With other streame; disfigure, a 1618 The right Cube’s Figure .. Whose 
quadrat flatnesse never doth disfigure; indurate , 1626 This sheweth 
that Bodies doe . . by the Goldnesse of the Quick-siluer, Indurate; per- 
verty 1635 Blessings unus’d pervert into a Wast, As well as Surfeits; 
foil, 1639 There be mindes which foyle in reading a history of great 
length, humane patience being not of any great extent; dissipate (cf. 
cat. G, p. 153), 1640 Libels neglected quickly find their own graves, 
and dissipat to ayr; 1878 Death and decay are things That dissipate 
beneath thy radiant eye; calefy , 1658 Soils, which calify and indurate 
by the Sun’s reflection; draw II 1 a /?, 1660 He . . puts on a white 
shirt that drawes on the ground, like persons doing penance with us; 
entangle, a 1673 Boughs usually catch, and intangle one in another; 
concocty 1677 Rocks . . which from a sandy kind of Earth gradually 
concoct into Freestone; identify, 1683 Only as . . conjoined with our 
affections, which commix, coincide, and as it were identifi with that 
grandest and Divinest Mysterie of Love, sciz. God made Flesh; dulcify, 
1686 The oftener it is sublimed, the more it does dulcify, and becomes 
proper to apply to flesh, where we would gently corrode. — 18 th cen- 
tury: mend, 1712 The Fire of Youth will of course abate, and is a 
Fault that mends every Day; filtrate (cf. cat. C, p. 155), 1725 A white 
Liquor which filtrates thro’ the Glands of Women’s Breasts; disentangley 
1742 Thoughts disentangle passing o’er the lip; fix, 1748 Prejudices in 
disfavour of a person at his first appearance, fix deeper . . than prejudices 
in favour; bend (cf. cat. A, p. 112), 1753 The knolty Oaks bend 
before the Blast. — 19 th century % etc.: combiney 1800 The oxide 
of manganese . . combines with the oxygen (uncertain ex., cf. p. 433); 
1812 Silver combines with cblorine when . . heated in contact with 
the gas; fracture , 18 . . The implements . . are of sandstone [or] 
quartzite, neither of which fractures properly when subjected to heat; 
pur ge off (cf. cat. D. p. 170), 1805 This sort of leaven soon purges 
oflf; corrode, 1820 Some tninds corrode and grow inactive under the 
loss of personal liberty; dispel (cf. cat. D, p. 165), 1840 Conven- 
tions . . in constant succession bubble up, form, and dispel; form (cf. 
cat. D, p. 165 s. v. dispel), 1840 (cf. preceding quot.); freckle , 
1842 Those fair complexions, they freckle so; 1889 You know I never 
freckle; exhanst (cf. cat. D, p. 155), 1851 The steam exhausts 
through the centre opening; open II 4 y, 1870 Law offices opened at 
eight o’clock in those days; evolve, 1881 A tree evolves in obedience 
to his [God's] laws; make into, 1893 A little corner flap-table which 
makes into a good-sized square when the flap is up; reproduce II 1, 
1894 It [the bacillus] reproduces at the rate of hundreds per day; 1896 
Among those animals which reproduce only by fertilised ova, successive 
generations are almost always alike; knit (cf. cat. B, p. 143), Mod. 
In young people fractured bones soon knit. 

£) oscillation towards the modal or the resultative class: 

17 th century: intermingle , 1626 Visibles doe not intermingle, and 
confound one another . . hut Sounds doe. — IS'* century: draw 
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II 2 b, 1794 The sub-soil is so concreted . . that water does not draw 
or filter beyond a few feet of distance. — 19 th centtiry , etc.: bind 
1838 The coarse [gravelj, it is true, does not bind; develop , 1861 
A plate well washed . . developes cleaner than one washed insufiiciently; 
corrode , 1868 Gold and silver . . do not rust, corrode, or decay; re- 

produce , 1891 The drawings . . reproduce in monochrome-plate process 
with greater strength than might be expected; outlaw, 1895 Honour 
is a harder master than the law. It cannot compromise for less than 
a hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts never outlaw. 

b) non-causal verbs: a) no oscillation towards the modal or 

the resultative elass: 16 tk century: shear (cf. p. 473), 1587 Those 
same goates which doe vpon The mount of Gilhad sheare; t oear IIc, Shaks., 
Like the brooch and the toothpick, which wear not now. — 17 th century: 
interpret , 1614 Sophi by all likelyhood was giuen him with regard to his 
reformed profession, as the word interprets; hold (cf. cat. E, p. 181), 
a 1654 Allodium signifies Land that holds of nobody; we have no sucli 
Land in England; 1665 My crown is absolute, and holds of none; over- 
grow , a 1643 The Field unplowed overgrowes with weeds. — 18 ,k cen¬ 
tury: rive (cf. p. 471, and p. 213), 1772 The body of the willow tree 
rives into pales; 1831 They rive, according to the term of the quarry-men 
into thin .. laminse; tell (cf. p. 473), 1774 Lord Verney .. has told in par- 
liament, including himself, for four members (Here the passive sense is tem- 
poral = cat. E); derive (cf. p. 472), 1794 Indignant meantime derives from a 
higher stock. — 19 tk century , etc.: class (cf. cat. D, p. 164), 1865 Those 
who class as believers; count II1 cy (quots. 1820, 1850), II 2 (quots. 1833, 

1889), II 1 b (quots. 1892, Mod.), 1820 The carambole counts two; 
1850 They count as kindred souls; 1833 First and last, we counted as 
eight children .. though never counting more than six living at ones; 1889 
High birth . . among the haughty Castillians has always counted for a 
great deal; 1892 There is Bedfordshire, and Cambridgeshire . . and So- 
mersetshire; but all these do not count! They like to leave out of ac- 
count the 21 seats we won at the by-elections, but they do count upon 
a division; Mod. In this examination the first 250 marks do not count 
at all; load, 1832 Last week the coach travelled nearly empty . . [Now] 
the coach loads better than ever; 1893 This coach always loads well; 
let, 1855 Lands let at from 10 d. to 4 s. 6 d. per aere; nutnber (cf. 
cat. D, p. 170), 1864 And tho’ thou numberest with the followers Of 
One who cried, 'Leave all and follow me*; ring up (cf. p. 473), 1905 
'Come, friend Watson, the curtain rings up for the last act’ (temporal 
sense = is now ringing up); sing (cf. p. 473), 1873 Those verses .. which 
sing to the air of Ar Eire, etc.; retail, 1881 Mr. Bartlett’s compilation .. 
retails for three dollars; 1897 Turbot, brill, and halibut retail at 9 d. 
per lb. (Both quotations may also be apprehended as having a temporal 
sense); take off, 1892 Yours [«. e. hair] takes off at night; reckon , 
1898 After the fashion . . of the sailors, with whom strength of arm 
reckons before style. 
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/?) oscillation towards the modal or the resultative class: (cf. 

pp. 433—4, 444): 17 th century: instance , a 1667 This story doth 
not only instance in kingdoms, but in families too. — 19 th century: 

derive (cf. cat. D, p. 164), 1804 Upholsterer is declared against as a 
corruption. Whence does it derive?; 1866 The words Comus and En- 
comium derive thence; class (cf. cat. D, p. 164), 1816 This fine coun* 
try . . whose people class morally so high in the scale of mankind; real- 

ize, 1845 notwithstanding the high rate of profit it realizes in the States; 

exchange , 1848 Demand and supply always rush to an equilibrium, 
but the condition of stable equilibrium is when things exchange for each 
other according to their cost of production; scrcw , 1881 The face-plate 
which screws on the mandrils (cf. p. 500); deducc (cf. cat. D, p. 164), 
1889 The very first principles from which it deduces are so little 
axiomatic that, etc. 

Thus the vast majority of our NE. instances of non-causal 
verbs employed in the intemporal class sense belongs to the 19 th 
century. Only two instances date from the 18 th century, vte. rive 
and tell y four instances belong to the 17 th century, viz. ho!d f in¬ 
stance, interpret , and overgrow , and the 16 th century is represented 
by two remarkable examples, viz. shear and wear. 

The ME. period is in our material represen ted by only one 

example of the intemporal class, viz. breed , a causal verb: c 1200 
Wuremes breden in wildeme. 

From the OE. period we are, stränge to say, able to adduce 

an instance where the primary trans. sense is non-causal (already 

quoted when we dealt with cat. E), viz. åliefan , Guf>. 86, 6 jm 
heofonlican jer^no J>ä näne^um men ne äiyfaÖ tö secjanne (lit. = 
those heavenly secrets which are permitted to no man to say). 

The modal Let us pass on to an examination of the extent and the chro- 
dass. n0 | 0 gy 0 f the modal class. 

As to its first subcategory, t. c. the admit-class, we must 
here, too, confess that in the descriptive classification of our ma¬ 
terial we have been guilty of some inadvertencies. When these 
refer to the question as to whether we are concerned with a spe- 
cimen of the intemporal class or of the admit-class or else with 
an oscillation between both these classes, they have already been 
indicated when we examined the extent of the intemporal class 
and need not be repeated here (cf. p. 471). But there are other 
inadvertencies. We have seen that specimens of the admit-class 
very often oscillate towards a resultative class sense and that in 
the descriptive review of our material we have in the case of several 
instances neglected to recognize this oscillation (cf. p. 436 seq.). 
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On the other hand a few instances have been designated as pre- 

senting a resultative class sense only, though a distinct oscillation 

towards the admit-class is distinguishable. Here belong fry (quot. 

1583; ef. p. 438 and 501), number (quot. 1833, cf. p. 501), read 

(quots. 1731 and 1789, cf. p. 501; quot. 1805, cf. p. 438 and 501—2), 

ride (quots. 1598 and 1692, cf. p. 440 and 501). We should also 

admit that we have overlooked that in a few quotations assigned 

to one of cats. A, B, D, the predicate-verb is qualified by a modal 

auxiliary in such a way that we are no doubt concerned with spe- 

cimens of the modal class. Here belong chiefly the following in- 

slances: deduce (cf. cat. D, p. 164), 1866 The former notion of a bird 
. . may deduce from the eastern word Gaph; fix (cf. cat. A, p. 121), 
1760 He will find nothing [in these books] on which attenlion can fix; 
identify (cf. cat. D, p. 169), 1790 An enlightened self-interest, which 
. . they tell us, will identify with an interest more enlarged and publick; 
knit (cf. cat. B, p. 143), 1612 Leaving of the grief undressed for two 
daies, that the veins may knit; reserve (cf. cat. D, p. 171], 1632 The 
water of Jordan . . will reserue vnspoiled, both moneths and yeares; 
stain (cf. cat. D, p. 148), Shaks., if virtue’s gloss will stain with any 
soil. Shaks., suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun stainelh. 

Lastly the following quotations have inadvertently been described as 

specimens of the admit-class: a 1300 He is a welle f)e never sal dri 
(cf. cat. B, p. 136); 1823 Where does the taint stop? Do you bleach 
in three or four generations? Again, the following quotation should 

be apprehended not as an instance of the should-class or of cat. 

E, but as a representative of the admit-class: W. Clark Russell, 
What a rich and thrilling black! It should sell like wild-fire in France, 
where the people are lovers of glossy rich curls (= should admit of 
being sold). 

Also in the case of the modal class the occurrence of non-causal 
verbs is of particular interest. To the number of such verbs al¬ 
ready given in our collection of material we are able to add se- 
veral other instances. These are 1 : play (< OE. plegian), 1) trans., 
to play (n drama), NE. —, 2) to admit of being played or to 

present a favourable aspect when played, 1912 The Classical Revieto , 
vol. xxvi, Febr. 33 It [the translation of a Greek drama] played well; it 
did not sound like a translation, but like an original. — set (< OE. 
settan), 1) note the trans. sense ’to put (words) to music’; also 

(less freq. and now obs.) To put music to words', 1502 —, 2) to 

admit of being set (to music), to go (well, etc.) with music (cf. 

NED. s. v. set 73), 1697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk. Oloeester (1784) 82 He 

1 The verbs split, temper, thicackj and toast should, however, be appre¬ 
hended as causal. 
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thought that they [the verses] would set very well to music. — sing 

(< OE. singan ), 1) trans., to utter (songs, etc.) with musical mo* 

dulations of the voice, c 825 —, 2) to admit of being sung.; quot. 

1728 also = to present a favourable aspect when sung (cf. NED. 

s. v. sing 8), 1728 Chambehs Cycl. s. v. Melody, Yet so far as the 
Bass may be made airy, and to sing well, it may be also properly said 
to be Melodious; 1821 Mrs. Hemans Lett. in H. F. Ghorley Mem. (1837) 
1 83 1 am anxious that tbe words should both sing well and read well; 

— sketch (< sketch , sb. < Du. schets , sb. or schetscn, vb.), 1) 

note the trans. sense ’to draw the outline or prominent features 

(of a picture, figure, etc.)’; to make a sketch or rough draught (of 

something), NE. — 2) to admit of being sketched or to present 

a favourable aspect when sketched (cf. NED. s. v. sketch), 1883 
Holme Lee Loving and Serving 1 ii, 27 Those poke bonnets . . sketched 
well. — smoke (< OE. smocian < smoca , sb.), 1) note the trans. 

sense ’to use (tobacco, etc.) as material for smoking’, 1687 —; to 

use (a pipe, cigar, etc.) in the act of smoking, to take (so many 

whiffs), 1706 — (cf. NED. s. v. smoke 12), 2) (of a pipe, tobacco) 

to admit of being smoked, to draw in a specified manner when 

smoked (cf. NED. s. v. smoke 14), 1883 Harper’s Mag. July 174/2 
These ’chuch-wardens’ smoke freely and softly. — spin (< OE. spitt- 

nan), 1) trans., to draw out (wool, flax, etc.) and convert into 

threads, OE. —, to spin (a thing) into (a thing), 1669 —, 2) to 

admit of being spun into or to yield (yarn, so many hanks, etc.) 

when spun; also transf. (cf. NED. s. v. spin 2c), 1780 A. Yodng Tour 
Irel. I 166 The 8 lb. [of flax] will spin into . . 20 hanks or 5 spangles 
fit for a ten hundred cloth; 1842 Oastler Fleet Papers 11 26 lt will not 
spin into good yarn, nor weave into wearable cloths; — split (< M. 

Du. splitten = MHG. splizcn , Ger. spleissen ), 1) note the trans. sense 

’to cleave or rend’, 1593 —, 2) to admit of being cleft (cf. NED. 

s. v. split 9), 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11 169 The wood 
splits clean and easy, and is best adapted for splitpaling and latbs. — 

squeexe (perh. a strengthened form of queaze vb.), 1) note the 

trans. sense ’to press or compress hard, esp. so as to flatten, erush 

or force together’, a 1601 —, 2) to admit of being squeezed; quot. 

1844 fig., also = to become soft when squeezed (cf. NED. s. v. 

squecze 7), 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. Solid Blocks of 
Wood . . will scarce Squeeze by the Strength of a Pull; 1771 Ldckombe 
Hist. Print 327 Bran squeezes much more — But plaister of Paris not 
at all; 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xliii. ’He’s the sort of man’, added Mr. 
Tapley, musing, ’as would squeeze soft I know’. — tell (< OE. tcllan 

< O.Teut. *taljan f. *talö * OE. taln tale sb.), 1) note the trans. 
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sense, to narra te, reläte, OE. — (cf. NED. s. v. tell 2 a); 2) to 

admit of being related or to sound (well, etc.) when told (cf. NED. 

s. v. tell 26), 1584 Hudson Du Bartas ’ Judith in Sylvester (1621) 696 
Then, fathers, choose your warres; for betler teis To lose like Jewes, 
then winne like infidels; 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi. ii, 1 had as lieve 
the things were false as not, for they tell as well the one way as the 
other. — temper (< OE. temprian < Lat. temperdre; the sense- 

development of the Eng. verb was prob. influenced by the French 

tempérer), 1) note the trans. sense, to bring (sleel) to a suitable 

degree of hardness and elasticity or resiliency (by a certain proced- 

ure), c 1381 — (cf. NED. s. v. temper 14 a), 2) to admit of 

being tempered (cf. NED. s. v. temper 14 b), 1881 Raymond Mining 
Oloss, s. v., A metallic compound in which these qualities [hardness and 
elasticity] can thus be produced is said to temper, or to take temper; 
1884 W. H. Greenwood Steel ék Iron xvii. & 669 Mild Steel containing 
from 0.05 to O.so per cent. of carbon will weld, but does not temper. — 

thrash, thresh (< OE. perscan), 1) trans., to thresh (corn, etc.), 

OE. —, 2) to admit of being threshed, to bear threshing (cf. 

NED. s. v. thrash I 1 c), 1760 R. Brown Cornpl. Farmer II 72 The 
weeds .. will . . cause it [rye] not to thrash well — thwack (appar. 

echoic from the sound of beating vigorously), 1) note the trans. 

sense ’to pack or crowd (a thing or place)’. Const. with something. 

Obs. 1582—1698 (cf. NED. s. w. thwack 3), 2) to admit of being 

packed or filled full (cf. NED. s. v. thwack 3 d), 1650 Howell Giraff s 
Rev. Naples I 114 The Church . . was as full as it could thwack in thick 
multitudes. — toast (< OF. toster < pop. L. *toståre f. tost- su- 

pine stem of L. torrére to parch), 1) note the trans. sense 'to 

brown (bread, cheese, etc.) by exposure to the heat of a fire’, 

c 1440 —, 2) to admit of being toasted or to taste nice when toasted 

(cf. NED. s. v. toast), Mod. This cheese toasts well. — trace 

(< OF. trader < pop. L. *tractiare f. L. traetus a drawing, trail- 

ing, a track, course), 1) note the trans. sense ’to follow the foot- 

prints or traces of, c 1440 —, fig. to follow the course, develop- 

ment or history of; also with the course, etc. as object, 1654 

— (cf. NED. s. v. trace 5, 6), 2) to admit of being traced; scarce- 

ly also = to prove to go back in time when traced (cf. NED. 

s. v. trace 6 b), 1866 Field 4 Sept. 346/1 The Belvoir Senator and 
the Brocklesby Harbinger traced directly to the Fitzwilliara. 1889 Ja¬ 
cobs & Lang ^Esop’s lables 53 The earliest form . . cannot trace back 
earlier than the third . . century. 1907 Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 3/2 The 
scare of invasion traces to the Armada of 1588 — translate (prob. 
first used in tranlat(e), pa. pple. ad. L. translät-us pa. pple. of 

transferre; cf. also med. L. transldtdre), 1) note the trans. sense 

Sundén, Pred. categ. and pred. change in Engl. 31 
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’to tum from one language into another’, a 1300 — 2) of a lan- 

guage, speech, or writing: to bear or admit of translation (NED. 

s. v. translate 2 b), 1812 Southey Omniana II 30 Claudian through- 
out would translate better than any of the ancients. 1827 Sodthet 
Lett. (1836) IV 64, The Welsh, I suspect, is not a language which 
translates well. — transplant (ad. post-cl. L. transplantdre), 1) 

trans., to remove (a plant) from one place or soil and plant it in 

another. Also fig. c 1440 —, 2) to bear transplanting or to 

turn out well etc. when transplanted (cf. NED. s. v. transplant 

4 b), 1796 C. Marshall Gardening XV. (1813) 248 Peas will trans- 
plant, and therefore broken rows may be made up. 1817—18 Cobbert 
Resid. U. S. (1822) 302 Persons of advanced age, of settled habits, . . 
do not . . 'transplant well’. Of all such persons, Farmers transplant worst. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11 361 Transplanting. 
— Swedish turnips transplant very well, like the common cabbage; 
but the true turnip, the white globe or yellow, do not transplant. — 

tread (< OE. tredan), 1) note the trans. sense ’to tread down , 

c 1200 —, 2) to admit of being trodden or trampled down (cf. 

NED. s. v. tread 5 d), 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 11. i The Gironde. . 
has trodden on it, and yet not trodden it down . . It is a well-spring, 
as we said, this black-spot; and will not tread down. — weave (< 

OE. webban), 1) trans., to weave (a thing) into (a thing), NE. —, 

2) to admit of being woven into or to become or yield (a thing) 

when woven, 1842 Oastler Fleet Papers II 26 lt will not spin into 
good yarn, nor weave into wearable cloths. 

As to the general extent of the admit-class we may mention to 
begin with that it is very large, as is also suggested by our ma¬ 
terial. But are we entitled to maintain that the admit-class con- 
struction has developed into a living formative principle? The cri- 
terion for deciding upon this question is on the one hand the 
employment of non-causal verbs in this construction and on the 
other hand the cause of this employment. For in the case of the 
preceding categories («. e. cats. A, B, C, D, E and the intemporal 
class of cat. F) non-causal verbs comparatively rarely occur with 
a passive sense dressed in the active form, and this occurrence is 
due to a variety of causes. Therefore, if we are able to prove 
that the admit-class presents an unusually large mumber of non- 
causal verbs as compared with the categories mentioned and that 
the vast majority of the non-causal verbs do not occur in these 
categories and consequently cannot be apprehended as an exten- 
sion from this use, then we may unhesitatingly assume that the 
admit-class construction of non-causal verbs should be ascribed to 
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the fact that this construction has developed into a fertile formative 
principle of strong vitality. This construction cannot have started 
with non-causal verbs. It must have begun with causal ones, as 
is in fact proved by a chronological examination of our material. 
The use of non-causal verbs in admit-class constructions is there- 
fore evidently due to the inducing power of causal verbs employed 
in admit-class sentences. But this use of causal verbs is only a 
natural extension from their general use in the correlative intr. 
sense, which may or may not oscillate towards a passive meaning 
as the case may be. In our material we meet with only a few 
instances of such causal verbs as, if employed in admit-class con¬ 
structions, have not already been recorded in a correlative intr. 
sense. Therefore, this use may be apprehended as due to the 
vitality of the admit-class as a formative principle, but, if we so 
will, it may also be ascribed to the causative law. 

Now, if we turn to our collection of material, we shall find 
that the number of non-causal verbs employed in admit-class sen¬ 
tences is in the NE. period very considerable. As a matter of 
fact this number is about 80 and the number of causal verbs 
about 70 (cf. p. 457), and the vast majori ty of these non-causal 
verbs do not occur in the converted function represented by the 
preceding categories. Thus we are no doubt entitled to look upon 
the admit-class function of trans. verbs as involving a fertile for¬ 
mative or semological principle of strong vitality. But, if so, it is 
self-evident that no collection of admit-class instances can lay 
claim to being exhaustive except as an illustration of the pheno- 
menon it represents. The admit-class construction in the active 
form is in fact so fertile that, though it has no doubt taken its 
rise in colloquial speech, it is now no longer restricted to this 
department. 

We have seen that the admit-class construction has various 
morphological aspects (cf. p. 412—9). A priori it is possible that 
each aspect presents a difference in fertility. Therefore we must 
also examine the vitality of the admit-class construction as it is 
manifested in each of its morphological subtypes, and the criterion 
of fertility should here, too, be the occurrence of non-causal verbs. 
We may proximately recognize three principal types of admit-class 
constructions, viz. the type without a modal auxiliary, the type 
with will as the modal auxiliary, and the type with can or may 
as the modal auxiliary. 
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As to the type without a modal auxiliary the number of non- 
causal verbs is very considerable (56 in number), viz. ad, apply, 
assort, beat out, button, cock, compare, cut, dovetail, dratv II1 b 
(of a carriage), II 2 a, II 3, dress, dye, exchange, fasten (= button), 
graft, grind, group, harrow, heckle, kill, lather, iead, Zeam, (make), 
make up II 3, manufadure , weaswre, mcsA, mouth, pack, paint, 
peel (of an orange), play, pull, read, retract, rub, saw, scan, scour , 
screw, sell, sing, sketch, smoke, (split), squeeze, take, tan (of 
leather), tear off, tcll, thrash, trace, translatc, transplant, tvash, 
toear. This number would be increased by a few verbs, if we 
had paid attention to the case when the admit-class sense oseill- 
ates towards the intemporal class sense (ef. p. 478). Thus we 
are here undoutedly concerned with a living formative principle 
of strong vitality. But this is only true when the predicate-verb 
has a descriptive adverbial extension, especially such a one as 
denotes the degree of facility with which the grammatical subject 
admits of being made the object of the verbal action (cf. p. 
417 seq.). Again when the predicate-verb is destitute of an ad¬ 
verbial extension, there are in our material only a few instances 
of causal or non-causal verbs employed in admit-class function, and 
all of them except two instances (viz. the causal verbs fold and 
temper) occur in negative sentences (cf. p. 416, 417). Therefore 
this morphological aspect of admit-class sentences does not evi- 
dently represent a formative principle of any noteworthy vitality. 

Also in the case of the type with tcill (would) as the modal 
auxiliary there is in our material a considerable number of non- 
causal verbs, viz. apply, batter, button, compare, construe, cross 
(= cross-plough), cut (cut out), ding, dramatize, dress, (erase), 
hook, lace, lap, lead, (make), make up, manage, mcsh, mill, parse, 
pick, quilt, realize, (rive), rub (rub off), saw, scan, sell, set, sing, 
spin, squeeze, translate, tread, transplant, wash, tvear, weave 
( = 39). Thus here, too, we are no doubt concerned with a living 
formative principle of strong vitality. Most of these non-causal 
verbs do not in our material occur in admit-class function without 
a modal auxiliary. But there is no doubt that they admit of being 
so employed. On the other hand all non-causal verbs representing 
the type which is devoid of a modal auxiliary no doubt readily 
admit of being used also in the will-iype constructions. We have 
already suggested that when wi/l is the modal auxiliary the number 
of our instances without an adverbial extension is but little less 
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than the number of those with this extension (cf. p. 416). This 
proportion in frequency is on the whole also corroborated by 
the proportion of non-causal verbs occurring in either case. 
Therefore there is hcre no noteworthy difference in fertility be- 
tween these two morphological subtypes. Nor is here the nature of 
the adverbial extension of any moment in the case of the frequency 
of the will-type. For — as far as our material is concerned — 
the occurrence of non-causal verbs is about the same when the 
adverbial extension denotes 'degree of facility’ as when it involves 
other import. This is only natural, since in the case of the 
present type the predicate-verb does not necessarily require an 
adverbial extension denoting 'degree of facility' in order to give 
salience to the modal element. 

The type of admit-class constructions where the modal element 
is expressed by can or may is very poorly represented in our 
material. This fact itself suggests that the type mentioned does 
not represent a formative principle of any noteworthy fertility. 
True, several non-causal verbs are here met with, which seems to 
prove to the contrary, viz. compare, count, cut , draw (of a 
string) 1703, deduce , lead , pull, trace. But it should be noticed 
that all these verbs except draw (1703) and deduce (1866), have 
already been instanced in the case of the other admit-class types 
or else otherwise recorded in a passive sense dressed in the active 
form. Therefore this sense in the form mentioned is not due to 
the fertility of the can or may- type. 

The fact that the latter type has not developed into a fertile 

category is easily intelligible. Let us dress the examples of this 

type in the passive form, and the admit-class sense will be kept. 

In fact when can or may are used in admit-class sentences the 

passive form of the predicate-verb is the normal morphological 

expression. But the case is otherwise, if we tum to the two other 

morphological subtypes of admit-class constructions in the active 

form. In the case of the type destitute of a modal auxiliary the 

active form cannot as a rule be turned into the passive one with- 

out a change of meaning. To take a few examples: 1584 Then, 

fathers, choose your warres: for better tels To lose like Jewes, then 
winne like infidels. 1598 The horse whose back the tamer oft be- 
strides, At length with easie pace full gently rides. 1641 They [pease] 
pull the best when they are the most feltered togeather. 1668 'Tis a 
play that shall read and act with any plav that ever was bom. 1672 
Say your hat did not cock handsomely. 1860 War was always detri- 
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mental . . But in old times .. it painted well, sang divinely, furnished Iliads 
1846 Swedish turnips transplant very well, like tbe common cabbage. 
1862 In non-military rifles, the foresight . . retracts within a strong 
sheath. Mod. His verses did not scan and would barely construe. 

The active form seems, however to be interchangeable witli the 

passive one chiefly in the case when there is an adverbial exten- 

sion such as easily (with ease), readily , finely. As examples: 

a 1619 Quicksilver easily amalgams with metals. 1626 Birds be com- 
monly better meat than beasts, because their flesh doth assimilate more 
finely. 1726 A white sort of Stone . . which Sates easier than Wood 
itself. 1775 Gold and iron alloy with ease. 1827 'Do you scorch so 
easily? your gran’ther had a tougher skin', c 1865 Different kinds of 
wax hleach with different degrees of facility. 1879 The harder metals 
which do not oxidate readily, being preferred. Mod. These oranges 
peel easily. Mod. The vessel steers with ease. Mod. The leather 
tans easily. Mod. Gloth that tears readily. In all these insiances 

the modal element is preserved, though the predicate-verb is tumed 

into the passive form. 

As to the will-i ype we have already shown that will as a 

modal auxiliary has originated on the one hand from the primary 

sense, i. c. ’to be willing’, on the other hand from its funetion as 

a temporal auxiliary. Now, if in admit-class sentences of the will- 

type the aclive form of the predicate-verb is changed into the 

passive form, the modal sense of will is always lost and we are 

instead in the presense of a temporal auxiliary or the original 

sense of the verb. The passive form of the predicate-verb does 

not then involve the salience of a modal element in addition to 

the passive meaning, as is mostly the case with the active form 

when' the modal will is interpreted as oscillating towards the 

primary sense or the temporal import (cf. p. 459 seq.). In short, 

the use of the passive form, if allowable at all, would imply 

that the admit-class sense had been lost. As examples: 1604 
Women are flax, and will fire in a moment. 1607 Till hee be so 
tame . . that he will leade vppe and downe quietly. 1622 Buckram . . 
is to stiffe and unplyable, by which means it will not quilt like the other. 
1726 It is very soft, and will easily rub to pieces. 1766 but such qua- 
lities as would wear well. 1798 I do not think it will wash well. I 
am afraid it will fray. 1812 Claudian throughout would translate better 
than any of the ancients. 1836 The story would dramatize admirably. 
1842 It will not spin into good yarn, nor weave into wearable cloths. 
1861 Her striped silk, turned, will make up as handsome as ever. 1863 
The Burnet . . will not mill , but simply gets its wings broken off. 1880 
Anxious . . whether his sentences tcill parse. Mod. This door will not lock. 
1826 The infatualed world! It will not convert! it must be destroyed 
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(the passive form ’it will not be converted’ is allowable, but uill has 
then Jost its modal sense). 

Thus both the wiW-type and the type without a modal auxil- 
iary had the morphological prerequisite for developing into fert¬ 
ile formati ve principles. For they had not to eompete with the 
corresponding passive forms as possible alternatives. We have 
shown that they have actually become formative laws of strong 
vitality. We may therefore ask whether all trans. verbs may in 
the active form be employed in these two admit-class constructions, 
provided that their sense is not such as to preclude their use in 
any construction with admit-class sense. As far as modern Eng- 
lish is concerned we may safely answer in the affirmative, inas- 
much as such a use would not appear to our instinctive linguistic 
sense as a striking novelty. But in reality the number of 
trans. verbs which in the active form have been recorded 
in admit-class constructions, is comparatively speaking very lim- 
ited. This is due to the fact that these constructions have to 
eompete with several other fertile modes of expressing admit-class 
sense. As examples: 1) can or may 4 a predicate-verb in the pass¬ 
ive form, e. g. 'his verses could not be scanned’ (cf. his verses 
did not scan); 2) admit ( allow , permit ) + the present pple of the 
predicate-verb or a nomen actionis govemed by of> e. g. 'his 
verses did not admit of being scanned'; 'this admits of only one 
explanation’; 3) capable + the present pple of the predicate-verb 
or a nomen actionis governed by o/*, e. g. ’his verses were not 
capable of being scanned (or of scanning)’; 4) a nomen agentis 
employed as a predicative adjunet, e. g. 'these pears are not good 
cookers’ (= these pears do not cook well). Note especially NE. 
and ME. adjectives in - able , -ible which, when they express admit- 
’class sense, should be described as 'adjectiva possibilitatis', e. g. 
*the town is now visible’ (= admits of being seen); ’this food is 
eatable’ (= admits of being eaten). Even the OE. period is not 
destitute of adjectiva possibilitatis’, though of another form, e. g. 
geséne (now used as the pa. pple of see) = visible; gewielde - 
manageable; gefere = accessible. There are in OE. also adjectives 
of possibility with a trans. sense, e. g. numol (< weak ablaut- 
grade of niman 'take') = admits of taking (a thing) = capacious. 

We have hitherto given a general survey of the extent of 
admit-class constructions in the active form. Let us now adduce 
the whole of the material on which we have based our conclu- 
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sions and arrange it in such a manner as to show in detail the 
chronology of the various morphological subtypes we have distin- 
guished. In the following survey we have paid no attention to 
those admit-class sentences which oscillate towards the intem- 
poral class. But instead we have adduced the numerous examples 
which oscillate towards the result. class, though we have not here 
indicated this oscillation (cf. p. 434—443). 

The NE. period presents the following aspect: 

A. The type without a modal auxiliary. 

a) The predicate-verb has an adverbial extension. 

a) The adverbial extension denotes degree of facility 
or oscillates towards this sense. 

16 ,h century: digest, 1574 Weathers over olde are to be refused in 
eating in that they . . smally nourish and hardly digest; endue, c 1575 
Meates w ch endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell; tell , 1584 Then, 
fathers, choose your warres; for better tels To lose like Jewes, then winne 
like infidels; 1782 I had as lieve the things were false as not, for they 
tell as well the one way as the other; ride, 1598 The horse whose back 
the tamer oft bestrides, At length with easie pace full gently rides. 
17 th century: amalgam, a 1619 Quicksilver easily amalgams with 
metals; assimilate, 1626 Birds be commonly better meat than beasts, 
because their flesh doth assimilate more finely; pecl , 1634 The rind or 
skin peeles off most easily; Mod. These oranges peel easily; pull, 1641 
They [pease] pull the best when they are Ihe most feltered togeather; act, 
1668 Tis a play that shall read and act with any play that ever was bom 
(= as readily as any play); read, 1668 (quot. above); 1731 Thy comedies 
excell . . And read politety well; 1789 VVhose productions . . read better 
than they act; 1805 This Pamphlet is so pious as to read more like a 
sermon than a political address (= better admits of being read like etc. 
or proves to be more like etc. when read); cock , 1672 Say your hat 
did not cock handsomely; rub, 1683 When the Shank of a Letter has 
a proper Thickness, Founders say, It Rubs well; humect, 1686 This 
Salt., easily humects and dissolves into a liquor. 18 ,h century: sate, 
1726 A white sort of Stone . . which Saws easier than Wood itself; 
polish, 1728 Tis solid bodies only polish well; sing, 1728 Yet so far 
as the Bass may be made airy, and to sing well, it may be also pro- 
perly said to be Melodious; 1821 I am anxious that the words should 
both sing well and read well; 1860 War was always detrimental . . 
But in old times . . it painted well, sang divinely, furnished Uiads; fasten, 
1730 The rough part of them fastens very well with Mörtar; draw 
Il 3, 1747 The Skin drew or stretch’d like a Piece of Doe-Leather; 
preserve, 1748 The water . . is excellent, and preserves at sea as well 
as that of the Thames; cut, 1751 Alabaster cuts very smooth and easy; 
1850 Hay never cuts out so well as when it has been stackeé from the 
field as fast as made; H. G. Wells, The damned stuff cuts like butter. 
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he said; thrash , 1760 The weeds . . will . . cause it [rye] not to thrash 
tcell; mouth, 1762 It [the word 'glorification’] found favour among thcir 
long-winded divines, only because it was so long, and mouthed so tcell; 
manufacture, 1763 The flax thus managed dresses and manufactures 
much better; dress , 1763 (quot. above); 1854 It was a hard . . stone, 
but dressed readily to pick and hammer; 1858 Potatoes so grown . . 
dress badly ; malt , 1766 Old barley mixed with that of the last harvest, 
does not malt tcell; 1870 Scoth barley. . does not malt tcell; squeeze , 
1771 Bran squeezes much more — But plaister of Paris not all; alloy, 
1775 Gold and iron alloy tciih ease, 1839 Ono metal does not alloy in - 
differently with every other metal. 19 th century: assort , 1800 His 
Muse assorts ill with the personages of Christian mythology; 1837 Finding 
that it is harmonious, that it dovetails and naturally assorts with other 
parts; mix , 1815 The Afghaun Humsauyehs mix tcell with the Door- 
aunees; 1845 . . as it mixes more readily when made up with mörtar; 
transplant , 1817—18 Persons of advanced age, of settled habits, . . do 
not . . 'transplant tcell'. Of all such persons, Farmers transplant worst; 
1846 Swedish turnips transplant very well, like the common cabbage, 
but the true turnip, the white globe or yellow, do not transplant; group , 

1820 Massinger is so much more modern than the other writers noticed * 
in this lecture, that they do not groupe tcell together; 1871 The proud 
polygonal keep of the fortress still groups well with the soaring towers 
(only the secondary sense ’to suit well with’ is here salient); scorch, 
1827 ’Do you scorch so easily? your gran’ther had a tougher skin’; 
translatc, 1827 The Welsh, I suspect, is not a language which trans- 
lates well; identify , a 1834 Your taste and mine do not always exactly 
identify (= readily admit of being identified); dovetail, 1837 (cf. 'assort', 
quot. 1837); leam , 1846 It leams tcell; split , 1846 The wood splits 
clean and easy , and is best adapted for splitpaling and laths; draw 
II 2 b and a, 1856 It is a common belief that w-ater draws better 
down a curved drain than a straight one; 1893 A drawer should 
be so fitted . . so as to draw out . . and shut back . . in a moment; 
kill , 1857 On inquiry of butchers . . I find that one characteristic of a 
beast which kills well, is to have a liltle stomach; tvash , 1859 (Ch. 
Reade) I had no idea your mousseline-de-laine would have washed so 
well. Why, it looks just out of the shop; Mod . Colours that do not 
wasli well; blot, 1860 The soul in this resembling paper which, where 
it has been blotted once, however careful the erasure of the blot may 
have been, there more easily blots and runs anew than elsewhere; 
paint, 1860 War was always detrimental . . But in old times . . it painted 
well, sang divinely , furnished lliads; mcsh , 1864 When the herring are 
very large they swim lazily, and do not mesh tcell; bleach , c 1865 
Diffierent kinds of wax bleach with different degrees of facility; lead, 
1867 Fair-lead, is applied to ropes as suffering the least friction in 
a block, when they are said to lead fair; lead (< lead sb.), 1881 The 
barrel also leads very quickly; graft, 1884 The Florenline artist. . only 
adopted those principles which grafted most readily on his preconceived 
ideas; pack np, 1867 It all takes to pieces, packs up easily; take , 
1867 (cf. quot. above); sketch, 1883 Those poke bonnets . . sketched 
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well; smoke, 1883 These ’church-wardens’ [i. e. a sort of pipe] smolce 
freely and eoftly; make up, 1892 It is a modest, unobtrusive stone, and 
makes up so well with diamonds, Ihat. scll; W. Clark Russell, What 
a rich and thrilling black! It should sell like wild-fire in France, where the 
people are lovers of glossy rich curls (= should admit of being sold); 
shut, 1893 (cf. quot. s. v. draw above); compound, 1897 the names 
introduced from the Scriptures did not seera to compound comfortably 
with these terminatives; oxidate, 1879 The harder metals which do not 
oxidate readily, being preferred; play, 1912 It [the translation of a Greek 
drama] played tcell; it did not sound like a translation, but like an orig¬ 
inal; bake , Mod. These äpples do not bake tcell; compare, Mod. This 
compares facourably with the inertness of England; cook, Mod. These 
pears do not cook tcell; they are not good cookers; dy c, Mod. This ma¬ 
terial dyes very well; fur. Mod. This kettle soon furs; scan, Mod. Lines 
that scan well; steer , Mod. The vessel steers with ease; tan, Mod. The 
leather tans easily; tear. Mod. Cloth that tears readily; toast, Mod. 
This cheese toasls tcell; tcear, (Maxwell Grey) The old rascal wears well. 

P The adverbial extension denotes a sense other than 
degree of facility. 

16 ,h century: fry, 1583 A sworde frieth in the fire like a blacke 
ele; make, 1598 An old Cloake makes o new Ierkin; 1787 They [frogs] 
make o good soup, and not a bad fricassée. 17 ,h century: lat her, 
1691 [They] put them over a Fire till they are more than Blood-warm; 
which will make them [skins] ladder and scour perfectly cleati; scour, 
1691 (cf. quot. above); ride, 1692 A Chestnut Gelding .. rideth grace - 
ftdly, paceth a little. 18 th century: drive, 1703 These Hook-Pins . . 
drive into the Pin-holes through the Mortesses and Tennants (uncertain 
example; perhaps only *= are driven); heckle, 1733 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nolhing, and is indeed in Appearance very fine; 
measure, 1765 My malt . . does not shrink so much when it comes to 
be laid in the kiln; of course it measures to more adeantage; seretv, 
1776 The Rods were in three Pieces . . which serewed together occasion- 
ally; 1791 He carried with him a gun, which serewed into three j>arts. 
1821 The head [of the vessel] serews off at the middle of the neck; 
apply, 1790 This test applies to every supposition; 1851 This observation 
applies to Saul’s history. lW h century: read, 1805 This Pamphlet is 
to pious as to read more like a sermon than a political address; 1866 This 
rule reads both tcays ; number , 1833 A Wife . . Whose troubles num- 
ber with her dags, button, 1839 A jacket that buttons up close to the 
neck; 1875 It [the coat] buttons across the chest; harrote, 1841 It [soil] 
never failed . . to harrow down as mellow as possible; pack, 1846 When 
the small balls did not pack perfectly tight; retraet, 1862 In non-mililary 
rifles, the foresight . . retraets within a strong sheath; trare, 1866 The 
Belvoir Senator and the Brocklesby Harbinger traced directly to the Fitz - 
william; 1907 The scare of invasion traces to the Arrnada of 1588; 
heat out, 1873 One particle of ore heats out such leaf; rcduce, 1885 
Diseased he was, and of a liarsh Notheru strain, but all the carping 
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reduces at last to this; exchange, 1890 An English sovereign exchanged 
a little while ago for thirteen rupees (= admitted of being exchanged or 
was exchanged); draw II 1 b, 1892 The Irish outside cars . . draw 
lighter than an ordinary English cart; 1894 I remember a carriage . . 
with curtains that drew in front of it; fasten, 1908 The Thursday 
costume is quite warm, sir. It fastens up to the chin; cut, Mod. The 
cloth does not cut to advantage; grind, Mod. (grind fine, etc.). 

b) The predicate-verh has no adverhial extension. 

lff h c entur g: inflame , 1794 It does not inflame, unless mixed 
with atmospherical or with vital air; fold, 1793 Having a joint in the 
middle, it folds. 19 th century: transplant, 1846 Swedish turnips 
transplant very well, like the common cabbage; but the true turnip, the 
white globe or yellow, do not transplant; intermix, 1846 Do not the hot 
and cold water intermix?; temper, 1881 A metallic compound in which 
Ihese qualities [hardness and clasticity] can thus be produced is said to 
temper, or to take temper; 1884 Mild steel containing from 0,06 to 0,so 
per cent. of carbon will weld, but does not temper; tan, 1884 One 
advantage you swarthy people have over us — you don’t tan; scan, 
Mod. His verses did not scan and would barely construe. 

B. The will-type. 

a) The predicate-verh has an adverhial extension. 
a) The adverbial extension denotes degree of facility 
or oscillates towards this sense. 

17 ,h cent ur y: fire, 1604 Women are flax, and will fire in a moment 
(= readily admit of being fired); 1774 Gunpowder will readily fire with a 
spark; lead, 1607 Till hee be so tame . . that he will leade vppe and 
downe quietly (= readily admits of being led or will prove to behave quietly 
when led); quilt, 1622 Buckram . . is too stiffe and unplyable, by which 
means it will not quilt like the other ( = does not so readily as the 
other admit of being quilted); manage, 1625 Is’t a Gleare businesse? 
will it manage well? My name must not be vs’d else; keep, 1626 
Grapes . . it is reported . . will keep better in a vessel half full of wine, so 
that the grapes touch not the wine; glue, 1664 lt is observ’d that Oa k 
will not easily glue to other Wood; commix, 1675 They will commix 
as Iron and Clay ( = admit as readily as iron and clay of being commixed); 
lap, 1680 This is a fine pliable principle . . 'twill lap about your finger 
like Darbary Gold ( = admits as readily as B. G. of being lapped); set, 
1697 He thought that they [the verses] would set very well to music. 
18 century: rub , 1726 It is very soft, and will easily rub lo pieces; 
1859 They [marks] will easily rub out; tvear, 1766 (Goldsmith, Vicar).. 
but such qualities as would wear well; 1853 (Mrs. Gaskell, Cranf.) And 
I dare say lavender will wear better than sea-green; cross , 1796 The 
strong lands . . are much chilled . . and will cross badly . . for want of 
dry winds; vcash, 1798 I do not think it will wash well; I am afraid it 
will frav. 19 th century: dress, 1806 This dish will dress very well 
with the cheese of our own country; translate, 1812 Glaudian throughout 
would translate better than any of the ancienls; cut out, 1829 The whole 
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[manure] . . will cut out like a jelly; dramatize, 1836 The story would 
dramatize adtnirably; apply, 1866 It will apply no less to our own 
case; nitrify , 1884 A thin layer of solution will nitrify soonei • than a 
deep layer; realize, 1884 The liabilities are estimated at £ 130,000, and 
the assets will, it is assumed, realise well; groove , 1886 Sheldon adjoined 
Winston, and would groove into that estate nicely; compare , Mod. 
A landscape which will compare not unfavourably with the masterpieces 
of the Dutch School; construe , Mod. His verses did not scan, and would 
barely construe ( = did not readily admit of being construed). 

/? The adverbial extension denotes a sense other than 
degree of facility. 

16 th century: minglc II 3, 1530 Oyle and water wyll never 
mengyll togyther ; display, 1572 When . . their ensignes will not dis- 
plaie ab roade but fold about the stander-bearers heads; stnin , 1590 
(Shaks. LLL) if virtues gloss will stain with any soil; make , 1592 
Doost thou think to liue till his olde doublet will make thee a netc 
trusse? 17 th century: keep, c 1600 This . . will kepe but one yeare 
good; 1825 It will keep sweet a very long time; 1847 He brought 
home more venison than would keep in the hot weather; polish , 1626 
A Kind of Steel . . which would polish almost as white and bright as 
silver; reser ve, 1632 The water of Jordan . . will reserue vnspoiled . 
both moneths and yeares; ride, 1632 The Dromidory . . will ride aboue 
80 miles in the day; batter, 1677 Iron . . if it be too cold . . will not 
batler under the Hatnmer; squeeze, 1683 Solid Blocks of Wood . . 
will scarce Squeeze by the Strength of a Pull ; 1844 He’s the sort 
of man*, added Mr. Tapley, musing, ‘as would squeeze soft, I know\ 18 th 
century: saw , 1726 Beech . . will saw into extreme thin Planks; 
drive , a 1774 At twenty-six yards distance it [the ball] would drive 
through an oak board half an inch thick; 1793 The trenail would drive 
no further ; spin , 1780 The 8 Ib. [of flax] will spin into . . 20 hanks 
or 5 spangles fit for a ten hundred cloth; 1842 It will not spin into 
good yarn, nor weave into wearable cloths; identify , 1790 An enlight* 
ened self-interest, which . . they tell us, will identify with an interest 
more enlarged and publick; pick , 1794 The yarn . . will pick into oakum. 
19' h century: dress , 1802 A rove-ash oar that will dress clean and 
light , is too pliant; rive, 1811 All like sorts of stone that are composed 
of granules, will cut and rive in any direction; cut , 1811 (cf. quot. 
above); erase, 1837 Things, which lie very black in our Earth’s Annals, 
yet which will not erase therefrom ; tread, 1837 The Gironde . . has 
trodden on it, and yet not trodden it down . . It is a well-spring, as 
we said, this black*spot; and will not tread down; weave , 1842 It will 
not spin into good yarn, nor weave into wearable cloths; make np , 
1861 Her striped silk, turned, will make up as handsome as ever; 
hatcli out, 1888 The eggs will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty- 
five days; lead, 1887 ln the morning the pupils [colts] have learnt 
their lesson, and will lead anywhere ; si ny, 0’Curry, 1 Know it [Ossianic 
hymn] myself very well, and I know several old poems that will sing 
to it. 
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b) The predicate-vcrb has no adverbial extension. 

16 th century: convert } 1554 They haue hardened their faces 
harder then stones, they will not convert; 1826 The infatuated world! 
It will not convert! it must be destroyed; I7 th century: sell , 1607 
(Shaks, Troil.) let us like mcrchants show our foulest wares and think 
perchance they’ll sell; incorporate, 1625 Truth and Falsbood . . are 
like the Iron and Clay . They may Cleaue, but they will not In¬ 
corporate; assimilatc, 1658 Stitch none of the loose pieces of flesh, 

they will assimilate no more; g tid, 1666 . . and shaking it to and fro, 

till the Menstruum would guild no more . .; t cear out , 1678 (Bunyan, 
P. Pr.), and shoes that would not wear out; Mod. I want a cloth that 
will not wear; blunt , 1684 Its edges will never blunt; rive, 1699 A 

Tree we call Cypress . .; it is soft and spungy, will not Rive; coin, 

a 1700 Metal . . so soft that it will not coin without alloy to härden it. 
18 th century: hook , 1777 If it had been tighter, 'twould neither have 
hooked nor buttoned; button, 1777 (cf. quot above); ding , 1786 But 
Facts are cheels that winna ding, An’ downa be disputed; Mod. Sc. Prov. 
Facts are stubborn things; they’11 neither ding nor drive; lace , 1792 
She wailing, in most piteous case, Of stubborn stays — that would not 
lace; transplant, 1796 Peas will transplant, and therefore broken rows 
may be made up. 19 th century , etc.: mesh , 1801 After which they 
[mackerel] will not mesh, but are caught with hooks; dramatize, 1819 
The present set . . will not dramatize; extinguish , 1837 This confla- 
gration of the South-East will abate . . extinguish it will not, till the fuel 
be ali done; lift II 2, 1844 The Windows would not lift; construe, 
1851 Definite dogma, intelligible artides, formularies which would con¬ 
strue, a consistent ritual; Mod. This sentence will not coustrue; I can 
make nothing of it; digest 1854—6 The best [fare], Wanting this na¬ 
tural condiment . . will not digest; scan, 1857 Martin . . proceeded . . 
to convert these . . into Latin that would scan; wash, 1857 (T. Hughes, 
T. B.) He has got pluck somewhere in him. That’s the only thing 
after all that will wash, ain’t it?; 1879 (J. Payn, H. Sp.) Indeed, he 
once so far forgot himself as to inquire 'Whether it [t. e. the tone] 
would wash?’; mitt 1863 The Burnet . . will not mill, but simply gets 
its wings broken off; drain II 2, 1864 This land won't drain; rub off, 
1877 Dirt will rub off when it is dry; parse, 1880 Anxious . . wbether 
his sentences will parse; coke, 1884 It will not coke; mix, 1889 He 
floated in their element, not soluble. It is often the way with heroes: 
they will not mix; nurse , 1897 The child seemed languid, and would 
not nurse; disentangle, Mod. This skein won’t disentangle; opcn II 4 a, 
Mod. This door will not open; lock, Mod. This door will not lock. 

C. The can or may-type. 

a. Can (could). 

16 té century: conjoin, 1578 A hurt . . vnto the Nerue before it 
enter into the Muscle . . can not by any meanes conioyne, or knitte 
together agayne; knit, 1578 (cf. quot. above). 17 th century: taint, 
1606 Till Byrnam wood remoue to Dunsinane I cannot taint with Feare; 
disentangle, 1607 My heart is fast, And cannot disentangle; thwack, 
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1650 The Church . . was as full as it could thwack in thick multitudes; 
incorporate, 1681 Grace can no more incorporate with sin, than oyle 
with water. 18 th ccntury: fix , 1760 He will find nothing [in these 
booksj on which attention can fix; keep, 1705 When he is to be 
buried 1 can’t tell, but they say he can’t keep long; 1889 Your story, 
however, can keep; lower, 1727 The tnain yard could not lower; cratn, 
a 1763 The Coach was full as it could cram; compare , 1796 Wha wi’ 
Jeanie could compare?; 1876 As athleles men cannot for a moment 
compare with hor3es or tigers or monkeys. 19 tK cent ur y: cut 1839 
Who would think that a nonenty could cut into so many somethings?; 
count 11 1 d, 1857 The lower classes can count for little in [their] 
eyes; assimilate, 1864 1 am a foreign material, and cannot assimilate 
with the Church of England; mash, 1877 The lower one [lamination 
line] . . consists of coarse sand which could not mash, and therefore 
has been thrown into folds; trace 1889 The earliest form . . cannot 
trace back earlier than the third . . century. 

b. May (might). 

16 ,h century: overthrow , 1546 The best earl maie overthrowe; 
compare , 1577 In daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, the [turkey] 
Hennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, and the 
Cocke farre excell them; stain, Shakesp. (Son.) suns of the world may 
stain when heaven’s sun stainelh. 17 th century: knit, 1612 Leaving 
of the grief undressed for two daies, that the veins may knit; induratc , 
1646 That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water . . we 
have experimeut in Coralline; notch, 1693 Their matter must be of 
good temperd Steel, so that the edge may neither turn, or notch easily. 
l& h century: draw II 1 a a, 1703 That the String may draw tight 
upon the Work; pull , 1778 They [beans] may not pull so easily in 
dry weather. 19 th century: lead, 1822 My mester may lead, but 
he winna drive; deduce , 1866 The former notion of a bird .. may deduce 
from the eastern word Gaph; count II 1 ca, 1874 This volume.. may 
count among the scarcest works of its time. 

As to the ME. period the following instances are met with 
in our material: 

A. The type without a modal auxiliary: 

12 th ccntury: break , c 1175 {>et gles ne brekeÖ; 1398 (cf. quot. 
s. v. ’bend’). 14 ,h ccntury: atend, 1398 fris tre ’Abies’ atentef) ful 
sone, and brennef) with ly3te leye; bend, 1398 That cassia is best that 
brekyth not soDe but bendy th and foldeth (cf. p. 193 s. v. ’fold’); fold, 
1398 (cf. quot. above). 15 th century: multiply, 1477 Upon Nature 
thei falsely lye For Mettalls doe not Multiplie. 

B. The type with a modal auxiliary. 

a. will (would). 

14 th century: perfurnish, 1393 In kase be that this wytword 
[ = testament] will noght perfurnysche,. I will it be abrydged; for I will 
hafe of na mans part bot of myne aune; meek , c 1400 His herle is 
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hard, that wole not nieke, whan men of mekenesse him biseke; ovcr- 
whelm , c 1400 The see may never be so stil, That with a litel winde 
it nil Overwhelme and turne also. 

b) Can or May. 

13 th century: even c 1230 Hare weden ne mahen euenen to 
hare; a 1240 Helle is . . ful of brune uneuenlicb, for ne mei nan eorö* 
lich fur euenin |)er towart. 15 th century: compare, c 1450 Thei ben 
so fewe that thei may not compare with hem; ride, 1470—85 Thenne 
he . . was ware of a damoysel that came ryde ful faste as the horse 
myghte ryde. 

As to the OE. period no instances of admit-class sense 

dressed in the active form have been adduced in our collection of 

material. But, since in that period there were a number of causal 

verbs presenting also the correlative intr. import, there is no doubt 

that such instances actually existed. And in point of fact they are 

met with in OE. literature. As examples: åheardian (< heard a. 

hard, 1) trans., to make hard, 2) intr. to become hard), Hom. S. 35, 
162 (Toller, Supplem.), Séo hyd ne mihte å-heardian (= did not admit 
of being made hard or could not become bard; the latter sense is prob- 
ably predominant, since the intr. mcaning is the primary one); <jc- 

myltan (< *maltjan , the causal of meltan , str. vb., intr.; 1) trans., to 

make liquid, 2) intr., to become liquid), Herb. i, 90, 9 Gif his mete 
gemyltan nelle (= does not admit of being digested or cannot come into 
a digested state); stillan ( 1) trans., to make calm, 2) intr., to be¬ 
come calm), Sal. 397 Ic wihte ne cann forhwåm se stréam ne möt 
stillan nihtes his lifes feeÖme (= does not admit of being made calm or 
cannot become calm). In OE. literature we sometimes also meet 

with such sentences as seem to illustrate the use of non-causal 

verbs in admit-class constructions in the active form. Here belong 

instances of the following type (already quoted in the case of cat* 
E): séon (to see), Béotc. 1365 ])aér mae3 nihta gehwéra niöwundor séon, 
fyr on flöde (= every night a weird wonder, fire on the water, admits 
of being seen there, or every night one may there see a weird wonder, 
etc.); cunniati (to try, test, experience), Byrhtn. 215 Nu mseg cun- 
nian, hwä céne sy (now it admits of being tested or experienced who 
is brave or now one may test or experience who is brave), geféran 

(accomplish [a journey, distancej, reach, attain [place]). Epist. 
Alex. (Anglia IV 160) dä ondsworadon hie mec and s« 3 don, f)set 
niére mara we3 f>onne meahte on tyn da 3 um geféran (» not a greater 
distance tban admitted of being covered in ten days or not a greater 
distance than one might cover in ten days). These and similar sen¬ 
tences could probably also in OE. tiines be apprehended as spe- 
cimens of the admit-class and not exclusively as trans. constructions 
with an indefinite (sometimes even a definite) pronoun as subject, 
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though unexpressed. The latter alternative represents the primary 
sense and involves the etymological explanation of the constmction. 

Thus as to the chronology of the various morphological types 
of admit-class constructions which are distinguishable we may 
draw the following conclusions. The can or may-type, which 
never developed into a fertile formative principle, is in the case 
of causal verbs already met with in the OE. period. We find this 
type also represented by a few non-causal verbs. But such in- 
stances as Béow. 1365 f)«r mseg nihta getivvam niÖwundor séon, f^r 
on flöde are not the prototypes of such NE. instances as 1778 They 
[beans] may not pull so easily in dry weather. The former construc- 
tion was in the OE. period on the decline and did not survive 
into the ME. period, the latter construction — as far as non-causal 
verbs are concerned — took its rise in the NE. period. 

The will-iype , too, is met with in the OE. period but only 
in the case of causal verbs, and the primary sense of mil is then 
no doubt more conspicuous than in the NE. period. There is no 
doubt that the OE. will-type is the prototype of the NE. wtVJ-type 
with its great fertility, but it does not constilute its only source. 
In our material the willAype is not represented by non-causal 
verbs until the 14th century, viz. pcrfurntsh 1398 = execute (of a 
testament), a sense, however, in which it is not entirely impossible 
to trace a causal aspect, t. e. ’to bring to fulfilment, into effect', 
which involves that the admit-class function may perhaps be 
ascribed to the causative law. It is as late as the 17th century that 
we come across undoubted instances of non-causal verbs employed 
in admit-class sense, viz. sell 1607 (Shaks.), lead 1607 (the trans. 
sense may with some difficulty be apprehended as causal), quilt 
1622, manage 1625, batter 1677, lap 1680, squeeze 1683, set 1697, 
riv c 1699 (the trans. sense may sometimes be apprehended as 
causal). Thus we are no doubt entitled to maintain that at least 
in the 17th century the will-iype had attained an incipient fer¬ 
tility. This fertility increased considerably in the 18th century, 
since we then can adduce an additional number of non-causal 
verbs employed in mil- type constructions, viz. rub 1726, sato 
1726, read 1727, wear 1766, button 1777, hook 1777, spin 1780, 
din g 1786, lace 1792, pick 1794, cross (= cross-plough) 1796, 
transplant 1796, tvash 1798. In fact the will-type may now 
be looked upon as a formative principle of fairly strong vital- 
ity. This vitality grows in strength in the 19th century, which 
shows a considerable increase of non-causal verbs employed in 
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will-type constructions, viz. mesh 1801, dress 1802, eut 1811, 
translate 1812, dramatize 1819, erase 1837 (sometimes causal), 
tread 1837, toeave 1842, construe 1851, scan 1857, make up 1861, 
mill 1863, apply 1866, parse 1880, realize 1884, sin g, mod. 

As to the various morphological aspects of the will- type it 
appears from our chronological survey of the admit-class construc¬ 
tions that there is no noteworthy difference in chronology between 
the case when the predicate-verb has an adverbial extension and 
the case when it is devoid of this qualification. This is only na¬ 
tural, since the occurrence or non-occurrence of this extension can 
ha ve had no influence upon the origin of the will- type construc- 
tion. Nor is there any noteworthy difference in chronology be¬ 
tween the case when the adverbial extension denotes 'degree of 
facility’ and the case when it involves other import. This is in 
harm ony with the fact that in the case of the will- type the modal 
element of the admit-class sense has a special representative, 
i. e. will , and therefore, unlike the type devoid of a modal auxil- 
iary, need not have an adverbial extension denoting 'degree 
of facility’ in order to give salience to the modal element. 
A particular interest is attached to such examples where the 
extension refers to the result of the verbal action, the toiW-type 
construction then always distinctly oscillating towards a result- 
ative class sense. Such examples are met with as soon as the 
te«7Mype had attained an incipient fertility. From the 17th cen- 
tury we can adduce: kecp (good) c 1600, polish (white and bright) 
1626, reserve (unspoiled) 1632. From the 18th century we are 
able to adduce: rub (to pieces) 1726, saw (into extreme thin 
planks) 1726, spin (into 20 hanks) 1780, pick (into oakum) 1794. 
From the 19th century we meet with additional examples, viz. 
dress (clean and light) 1802, weave (into wearable cloths) 1842, 
make up (as handsome as ever) 1861. 

Lastly, let us turn to the type devoid of a modal auxiliary. 
As to the OE. period we have not come across any examples of 
this type. But considering the existence of several causal verbs 
having a correlative intr. sense, this type may very well have 
existed already in OE. times. But this is only true of the sub- 
type which has an adverbial extension denoting 'degree of facility’ 
or of the subtype which is devoid of an adverbial extension but 
dressed in the negative form. As for the ME. period both these 
subtypes have been recorded in our material, viz. atend (sone = 

Swtdéa, Pred. categ. and pred. cbange in Bngl. 32 
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soon = easily) 1398, break (sone) 1398 and break (ne = not) 
c 1175, multiply (not) 1477. But since in the ME. period the 
number of causal verbs with a correlative intr. sense that could 
oscillate towards a passive meaning was fairly considerable, we 
may safely infer that admit-class constructions of the types men- 
tioned were no rare phenomena in ME. times. Again, the use 
of non-causal verbs in the case of the admit-class type devoid of a 
modal auxiliary does not occur until the end of the 16th century, 
viz. tell (better) 1584 and, if we so will, also make (a new Ier- 
kin) 1592, ride (gently) 1598, which may both only with some 
difficulty be apprehended as causal (cf. p. 451). However, the 
admit-class function of tell seems to have an explanation of its 
own. As to make the admit-class sense oscillates towards the 
sense of a predication of material, which suggests the etymolog- 
ical explanation of its construction. Lastly, ride occurs already in 
the ME. period in the secondary sense 'to run\ 'to cover (a di- 
stance)’. Also in the case of the present type it is not until the 
17th century that we meet with undoubted non-causal verbs whose 
admit-class function is the manifestation of an incipient fertility on 
the part of the formative principle involved in the construction. 
These verbs ar eipeel off (most easily) 1634, pull (the best) 1641, act 
(with any play = as readily as any play) 1668, read (with any play) 
1668, cock (handsomely) 1672, rub (well) 1683, lather (perfectly 
clean) 1691, scour (perfectly clean) 1691, set (well) 1697. This inci¬ 
pient fertility is considerably increased in the 18th century, which 
presents an additional number of non-causal verbs employed in the 
admit-class type under consideration, viz. saw (easier) 1726, sing 
(well) 1728, heckle (away almost to nothing) 1733, draw II 3 (like a 
piece of doe-leather) 1747, cut (smooth and easy) 1751, thrash (well) 
1760, mouth (so well) 1762, manufacture (much better) 1763, dress 
(much better) 1763, measure (to more advantage) 1765, scretv (to- 
gether) 1766, (into three parts) 1791, squeeze (much more) 1771, 
apply (to every supposition) 1790. The vitality of the formative 
principle becomes still stronger in the 19th century, which in our 
material shows an increase of more than twenty non-causal verbs. 

Thus we can state that there is no chronological diflference 
between the totM-type and the type devoid of a modal auxiliary and 
that their development into fertile formative principles begins at 
the same time and shows the same increase in the same cen- 
turies of the development. 
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As to the various morphological aspects of the type devoid 
of a modal auxiliary we have already emphasized (p. 484) that 
the type without an adverbial extension never developed into a 
formative principle of any noteworthy fertility. In the case of this 
type our material presents only two non-causal verbs, viz . scan 
and transplant, both occurring in the 19th century and both 
recorded earlier in admit-class constructions of other types. We 
have shown that the type with an adverbial extension denoting 
'degree of facility* is already met with in the ME. period and 
most likely also in the OE period. The priority of adverbial ex- 
tensions with this import (in respect of the present type of admit- 
class constructions) is also corroborated by the fact that in our ma¬ 
terial non-causal verbs with an adverbial extension denoting 'degree 
of facility’ occur almost a century earlier than such verbs with an 
adverbial extension of other import. Note on the one hand 
pull (the best) 1641, act (with any play = as readily as any play) 
1668, read (with any play) 1668, cock (handsomely) 1672, rub 
(well) 1683, set (well) 1697, and on the other hand lather (per- 
fectly clean) 1691, scour (perfectly clean) 1691. — Here, too, a 
particular interest is attached to such examples where the ad¬ 
verbial extension refers to the result of the verbal action, since in 
that case the admit-class sense always distinctly oscillates towards 
a resultative class sense. The earliest instances found in our ma¬ 
terial are lather (perfectly clean) 1691 and scour (perfectly clean) 
1691. From the 18th century we have the foll.: heckle (away 
almost to nothing) 1733, measure (to more advantage) 1765, screw 
(into three parts) 1691. From the 19th century we can adduce: 
harrow dotvn (as mellow as possible) 1841, pack (perfectly tight) 
1846, beat out (such leaf) 1873, cut (to advantage) mod., grind 
(ftne, etc.) mod. 

As to the occurrence of pseudo-admit-class sentences 
in our material, see p. 419—420. 

Let us tum to the second subcategory of the modal class, 
i. e. the should or must-class. To begin with, be it noticed that 
also in the case of the present category we have been guilty of 
some inadvertencies, inasmuch as in the descriptive review of our 
material a few instances have been assigned to cats. B, D, E, 
though their modal element implies that they are specimens of the 
should or must-class. But in the review of our examples sub- 
joined below they have been paid attention to. 
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The present category has a very small extent, to judge by 
our material. This fact suggests that the subcategory does not 
represent a fertile formative principle. This is corroborated by 
another fact. The true criterion of fertility is here, too, the oc- 
currence of non-causal verbs. Apart from count and found , which 
are on a par with causal verbs inasmuch as an intr. sense con- 
stitutes an element of the trans. meaning (cf. p. 464), there are 
only three non-causal verbs recorded in our material, viz. graft, 
lace, screw, and all of them are also employed in admit-class con- 
structions. There is no doubt that the former use should be 
apprehended as an extension from the latter use and not as a mani¬ 
festation of the fertility of the should or must-class. In short, 
in the case of extent the present category is on a par with the can 
or may- type of the admit-class (cf. p. 485). Like this type it has 
a larger extent than is suggested by our material. For the vast 
category of causal verbs with a correlative intr. sense oscillating 
towards a passive meaning could of course be qualified by modal 
auxiliaries. Moreover, like this type it is destitute of the morpho- 
logical prerequisite for developing into a fertile formative principle, 
since the normal form of the predicate-verb is here, too, the pas¬ 
sive but not the active form. In a couple of instances the should - 
sense has no particular morphological expression (cf. the admit- 
class), viz. demise 1823 and screw 1881 (cf. dass 1816, deduce 
1819, derive 1804, 1866, which oscillate between the should-class 
and the intemporal class; see p. 433—4). But also this morpho¬ 
logical aspect could not develop into a formative law, since it al- 
ready represented the admit-class sense. 

As to the chronology of the should or must-class all our 
examples are from the NE. period. But there is no doubt that 
in the case of causal verbs this class existed already in ME., nay, 
even in OE., and for reasons equivalent to those given in the case 
of the can or may- type of the admit-class. 

Let us now adduce all the examples of the should or must- 
class presented by our material. 

a) The should-class. 

a) The type without a modal auxiliary. 

19 th century: demise, 1823 Now arose a difficulty — whether 
the property of the late Kiog demised to the King or to the Crown 
(= should [or even ’must’J be demised or should [must] pass as a pos- 
session to); screw, 1881 The face-plate which screw^s on the mandrils 
(= should be screwed on; perhaps also = is always screwed on, pos* 
sibly even =■ admits of being screwed on, cf. p. 433). 
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(i) The type with a modal auxiliary. 

17 lh century: extirp, 1606 They should be vtlerly rooted out, 
and the posteritye of their name extirp ( = are of such a nature that . . 
should be extirpated). 19 th century: boil , 1845 The fruit should be 
finely flavoured, and . . should boil easily (= is of such a nature that it 
should be boiled easily); count II 2 b, 1861 Oxford ought to be the 
place . . where money should count for nothing (= is of such a nature 
that money should be counted for nothing); lace , 1888 Shoes .. should .. 
lace from the toe, as high up the foot as is possible (= are of such a 
nature that they should be laced . . or, perhaps, should admit of being 
laced . .); yraft , 1894 If possible, the theme should graft on to a vig- 
orous and well grown stock of native interest (= is of such a nature 
that it should be grafted on . .). 

b) The tnust-class. 

18 th century: cure y 1791 1 must either cure or die (= is of such 
a nature that l must either be cured or die); 19 th century: found , 

1837 All Delineation . . must either found on Belief and provable Fact, 
or have no foundation at all (= is of such a nature that it must either 
be fouuded on . .). 

We have still to consider the extent and the chronology of 
the resultative dass. Before discussing these questions we must 
here, too, confess that in the descriptive classification of our ma¬ 
terial we have been guilty of a few inadvertencies. Thus some 
instances have been described as specimens of the intemporal 
dass, though they had better be dassed as representatives of the 

resultative dass. Here belong: mesh , 1827 In the summer fishery 
the herrings always mesh with their heads to the north (= prove to 
have their heads turned to the north when meshed or go in the meshes 
with their heads etc.); pull II 1 /$, e. g. 1804 She should be fitted so 
as to pull thirty-eight sweeps and two skulls (= employ . . when pulled 
= carry, or pull with th. s., etc); row II % e. g. 1769 Pin- 
naces . . are somewhat smaller, and never row more than eight oars 
(= the same senses as ’pulf). On the other hand a few instances 

have been described as specimens of the resultative class only, 

though an oscillation towards the admit-class appears to be dis* 

tinctly salient. Here belong: /Vy, 1583 A sworde frieth in the fire 
like a blacke ele (= admits of being fried like a black eel or proves to 
be like a blsck eel when fried; cf. p. 438); ride, II 2 1598 The 
horse whose back the tamer oft bestrides, At length with easie pace full 
gently rides (= admits of being ridden gently or proves to bchave gently 
or to be gentle when ridden; cf. p. 440); 1692 A Chestnut Gelding . . 
rideth gracefully, paceth a little (= equivalent senses as above); read 

II 2, 1731 Thy comedies excell . . And read politely well (= very 
well admit of being read or prove to be good when read); 1789 Whose 
productions .. read better than they act (= better admit of being read 


3 ) The 
resultative 
class. 
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than acled; a resultative class sense is bere not so readily salient); 1805 
This Pamphlet is so pious as to read more like a serraon than a poli* 
tical address (■= admits of being read like a sermon or proves to be like 
a sermon when read; cf. p. 438; tbe other quotations, i. e. quots. 1828, 
1863, 1878 [cf. p. 211] are no doubt specimens of the resultative class 
only); number II 2, 1833 A wife . . Whose troubles number with 
her days ( = admit of being numbered along with ber days * are equal 
in number with; a resultative class sense is bere not salient). More- 

over, a sentence has been described as oscillating towards the 
admit-class, though it seems rather to present an oscillation to¬ 
wards cat. E, viz. realize II a, 1863 if the same pictures realised a 
hundred guineas each ( = proved to bring a h. g. e. when realized or 
were realized at a h. g. e.). The same oscillation is presented by the 

following quot. of realize , though in our material it has been de¬ 
scribed as having a resultative class sense only: 1885 His duty was 
to see that the property realised its full value (= brought its full value 
when realized or was actually realized at its full value). 

We have previously stated that the verb feel may in the ac- 

tive form be employed in the sense of 'to be felt’, in which case 

the corresponding trans. sense is 'to perceive (the feel of)’> 'to be 

conscious of a sensation', e. g. 1694 If it feels heavy . . then we give 
him more Rope (= is felt to be heavy), cf. p. 337. But we have at 

the same time pointed out that the verb may sometimes present 

also a resultative class sense oscillating towards the sense 'to be 

felt’ (= to be perceived), viz. 1581 The hande . . feeling to bee rough; 
1665 The substance of it feels . . exactly like a very fine piece . . of 
Chamois leather (= proves to be exactly like etc., when felt or is felt 
to be like etc.). This oscillation depends here on the fact that 

the verb has two different trans. imports, which may both be 
apprehended as represented in the quotations mentioned. These 
trans. senses are ’to test the feel of (by the sense of touch)’ and 
'to experience the feel of. The former sense brings about the re¬ 
sultative class sense, i. e. 'proves to be exactly like, etc., when felt', 
t. e. tested by the sense of touch. The latter sense is represented 
in the passive import 'to be felt’, i. e. perceived (as a sensation). We 
have also maintained (p. 336 — 7) that in equivalent sentences the 
verb taste presents a resultative class sense, which involves that the 
corresponding trans. sense is ’to try by the sense of taste’ and not 
’to perceive by the sense of taste’, a sense of somewhat rare occur- 

rence, e. g. 1615 Blacke as soote and tasting not much unlike it. Mod. 
The milk has begun to tum, it tastes rather sour (explained as 'proves 
to be sour when tasted’, *. e. tried by the sense of taste). We admit that 

this interpretation is allowable but must at the same time point out 
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that the resultative class sense has here a very faint salience and 
that the intr. sense ’to have a taste of a specified or implied kind*, 
’to produce a certain taste in the mouth’, is undoubtedly the pre- 
dominant one. This latter sense should be explained as due to 
denominative new formation from the subst. taste , recorded as early 
as 1382 in the sense of 'savour', ’sapidity\ and the former sense 
is due to the possibility of apprehending this denominative new 
formation as involving a converted use of the trans. sense ’to try 
by the sense of taste'. Also in the examples of feel quoted above 
an equivalent intr. sense is traceable, i. e. the sense ’to have a 
feel of a specified or implied kind’, ’to produce a certain impres¬ 
sion on the senses (esp. that of touch)’. But this intr. sense does 
not seem to be so prominent as to preclude the distinct salience 
of the resultative class sense or the passive meaning. This is 
probably due to the fact that the construction, which no doubt 
has been induced by the corresponding construction of smell 
and taste , scarcely appears to instinctive linguistic sense as a 
denominative new formation, since the subst. feel in the sense 
of 'the kind of sensation which a material object produces’ is of 
late formation (18th c.). A similar sense-development, t. e. the 
origination of a resultative class sense, is presented by the verb 
touch (cf. p. 504 s. v. touch 2), but not by smell, a verb no doubt 
of OE. origin, though not recorded until ME. times. The latter 
verb presents the intr. sense ’to have a smell of a specified or 
implied kind’, ’to produce or send forth a certain smell or odour’ 
just as early as the trans. sense ’to perceive (by means of the 
sense of smell)’, recorded c. 1175, *. e. earlier than the trans. 
meaning ’to try by the sense of smell’, recorded a 1300 (cf. NED. 
s. v. 'smell'). 

As to the hybrid nature of quot. 1910 of smoke, see p. 441. 

To the number of verbs illustrating the resultative class and 

quoted in our collection of material we are able to add the fol- 

lowing instances: shear (< OE. sceran ), 1) note the trans. sense 

’to cut the fleece from (an animal) 1 ; also, ’to cut off (the fleece, 

wool, etc.)’, OE. — 2) to yield (a fleece) when shorn, to produce 

by being shorn (cf. NED. s. v. shear 5 d): 1854 Jrrd. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV 1. 228 The tegs . . shear a fleece varying from 5 to 7 Ibs. 

— smoke (< OE. smocian < smoca sb. smoke), 1) note the 
trans. sense 'to use (tobacco, etc.) as material for smoking’, 1687 

— (cf. NED. s. v. smoke 12 a); 2) (of tobacco), to taste (cool, etc.) 
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when smoked: 1910 The Standard , July 6, p. 7, Smith’s Glasgow Mix- 
ture . . Always smokes evenly and cool (not in NED.; the complement 
’evenly’ presupposes the import 'admits of being smoked evenly or bums 
evenly when being smoked’). — tell (< OE. tellan < OTeut. *taljan 
f. *ta,lo-m = OE. (ge)tcel number), 1) note the trans. sense 'to count 

out (pieces of money) in payment’; hence 'to pay (money)’, now 

chiefly to tell out , down, into one^s hand , etc., arch. or dial., c 1250 

— (cf. NED. s. v. tell 22 a); 2) to tell (up) to (of money, butter, 

etc.): to atnount to when told or counted, now rare (cf. NED. s. 

v. tell 22 c): c 1794 Susanna Blamjre Poems , Meeting ii, Our butter 
tells to fourteen pun! 1825 Esther Hewlett Cottage Comforts vi, 45 
Put it in tbe savings’ bank, and it will tell up to something. — touch 

(< OF. tuchier , orig. to strike, smite), 1) note the following trans- 
itive senses: a) to put the hand or finger, etc., upon, or into con- 
tact with (something) so as to feel it, c 1300 — (cf. NED. s. v. 
touch 1), (i) to test the fineness of (gold or silver) by rubbing it 
upon a touchstone; fig. to test, try, make trial or proof of ( obs.), 
a 1548 — (cf. NED. s. v. touch 8); 2) corresp. to sense a): to 
feel in a specified manner when touched, to cause a specified sen¬ 
sation when touched (cf. NED. s. v. touch 2 h): 1770—4 A. Hun- 
ter Georg. Ess . (1803) IV 575 We say this beast touches nicely upon 
its ribs. 1885 Jefferies Open Air (1890) 104 They touch rough — dusty 
rough, as books touch that have been lying unused; 3) correspond- 

ing to sense \ fi: \o appear or prove to be of standard fineness 

on testing, lit. and fig., ? obs. (cf. NED. s. v. touch 8 c): 1618 Flet- 
cher Logal Subject I, v, And now, you are brought to th’ test; touch right 
now, soldier. Now shew the manly pureness of thy mettle. 1701 Collibr 
M. Aurel. 31 His honesty is right sterling, and touches as well as it looks. 
1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 81 These Lumps or Pieces are called Mountain- 
Gold, wbich being melted, touch better than Dust-Gold. — tread (< 

OE. tredan ), 1) note the trans. sense ’to step upon, to pace or 

walk on (the ground, etc.)’, OE. — (cf. NED. s. v. tread 1); 2) (of 

land) to prove to be (loose, etc.) when trodden, hence ellipt. tread 

in the same sense, dial. (cf. NED. s. v. tread 12): 1847 Jml. R. 
Agrie. Soc. VIII, 1, 73, When the soil treads loose in the spring, it is 
very important to use the heavy roller, or some other means of con- 
solidating the soil; 1891 Malden Tillage 49, When once the land ‘treads' 
tbe horses are best in the furrow. Ibid. Gloss. s. v. Land is said to 
tread when it puddles or poaches under the feet of the horses employed 
upon it. 

Which is the general extent of the resultative class? We 
have seen that an oscillation between this subeategory and the 
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the intemporal class is very rare (cf. p. 413 seq.). But instead 
we have found that an oscillation between the resultative class 
and the admit-class is a very common phenomenon. We have 
stated that this oscillation is present when the adverbial exten- 
sion denotes 'degree of facility’ but at the same time oscillates 
towards an import implying a qualification of the material sense 
of the verb (cf. p. 435—8) or when the adverbial extension is an 
adjective (cf. p. 439—40) or mostly when the adverbial extension 
is a substantive denoting the result of the verbal action (cf. p. 
442). Now, if we consider all instances presenting this oscillation 
towards the modal class as specimens of the resultative class, then 
the extent of this category must be acknowledged to be very 
large. But, since from an etymological point of view the in¬ 
stances mentioned must be regarded as admit-class constructions, 
they should also from a descriptive point of view be assigned to 
this subclass of cat. F. Therefore we should here pay attention 
only to such instances of the resultative class as present either no 
oscillation or at most a very faint oscillation towards the ad¬ 
mit-class or the intemporal class. The oft-occurring oscillation 
between the resultative class and the admit-class shows that at 
least several of the resultative class sentences have been mod¬ 
elled on the pattern of admit-class sentences with an adverbial 
extension. Therefore it is evident that such sentences may pre¬ 
sent a trace of their etymological origin, inasmuch as they may 
present a faint oscillation towards the admit-class. From this it 
follows that it sometimes is a matter of individual interpretation 
to decide as to whether we are concerned with a resultative class 
sense only or with an oscillation towards the admit-class. 

If we disregard all instances of the resultative class distinclly 
oscillating towards the admit-class or — what is a rare pheno¬ 
menon — the intemporal class, then the resultative class must be 
considered to have a fairly small compass. But are we neverlhe- 
less entitled to look upon this category as a fertile formative 
principle? In the case of the other subclasses of category F we 
have established the occurrence of non-eausal verbs as a criterion 
of the fertility of the constructions represented by them. Now, 
if we tum to our instances of the resultative class, we shall find 
that the vast majority of the predicate-verbs are non-causal. They 
are 22 in number (cf. p. 466). This number is in itself suffici- 
ently large to allow us to look upon them as indicative of at 
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least an incipient fertility on the part of the resultative class con- 
struction. But this criterion is justified only on the condition that 
the resultative class sentences have on the whole a uniform ge- 
nesis and that the use of causal verbs in them is connected with 
the semological structure of their several trans. senses, t. e. ulti- 
mately with the causative law. Now the latter condition is not 
fulfilled, since the efifect of the causative law, i. e. the correlative 
intr. sense, can be manifested only in the second part of the re¬ 
sultative class sense (cf. p. 465—6) but is of no importance what- 
ever for the origin of the complicaled and characteristic structure of 
the whole resultative class sense. This latter sense is but little 
changed, if owing to the causal aspect of the predicate-verb the passive 
meaning of the second part of this sense is tumed into an intr. 

import. Cf. the following sentence: 1867 If they [fowls] have been 
'sent along’ with Indian corn (etc.) . . they will make up to nearly 2 lbs. 
heavier (= will prove to araount to nearly 2 lbs. heavier when having 
been made fat or when having become fat). Nor is the former condi¬ 
tion satisfied, since the etymological explanation of the re¬ 
sultative class sentences is of a heterogeneous nature. There- 
fore the structure of the trans. sense of verbs employed in such 
sentences is no criterion of the vitality of the formative principle 
represented by them. The mere heterogeneous character of their 
etymological explanation and the small extent of the whole 

eategory show that we cannot here be concerned with formative 

principles of any noteworthy vitality. This becomes still more 
evident, if we examine the several semological subtypes into which 
the resultative class sentences may be divided. We shall then 
find that in our material these subtypes are represented by about 
the same number of verbs and that the first three subtypes («. e. 
types a, b, c) have such a specified sense that their extent cannot 
be expected to be enlarged in a degree worth mentioning. As to 

the last subtype (t. e. type e) the origin of its instances is of such 

a heterogeneous nature that its development into a fertile form¬ 
ative principle is out of the question. Only the subtype which 

involves ’to prove to be or become such as is involved in the 

complement when being (having been) made the object of a spe¬ 
cified action’ represents an import which allows the subtype to 

gain ground. But the etymological origin of this subtype is de- 

cidedly connected with the existence of admit-class sentences oscil- 
lating towards the resultative class. It has originated from them 
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either in such a way that an admit-class sense was meant to be 
expressed, though owing to the context it is only faintly trace- 
able (cf. ’rear well’), or in such a way that the use of a verb in 
oscillating admit-class sentences was analogically extended to such 
cases where the adverbial extension brings about the salience of 
a resultative class sense only. But such phenomena must be of 
rare occurrence. Therefore this subtype, too, seems to have little 
chance of developing into a fertile formative principle, i. e. into 
an oft-occurring direct formation of resultative class sentences pre- 
senting no oscillation towards the admit-class. — Lastly it should 
be mentioned that most of the instances of the resultative class 
seem to occur in colloquial speech only (exceptions are at least 
’number’, 'muster’, etc.) or else to have a technical colouring (cf. 
subtype c). 

Let us now adduce the whole of the material on which we 
have based our examination of true resultative class sentences and 
arrange it in such a way as to show the chronology of the se- 
veral subtypes which from a semological point of view should be 
distinguished (cf. p. 429—430). 

a) The sense ■* to prove to taste or feel in a specified 
manner when being (having been) made the object of a 
specified action. 

16 th century: feel , 1581 The hande . . feeling to bee rough (=* to 
prove to be rough wben examined by touch or to be felt to be rough); 
1665 The substance of il feels . . exactly like a very fine piece . . of 
Cbamois leather. — 17 ,h century: eat, 1601 Like one of our French 
wither d peares . . it eates drily (= proves to taste dry when eaten); 1607 
Being dressed they eat like Barbles ( = prove to taste like barbles when 
eaten; perhaps a faint oscillation towards 'admit of being eaten like barbles’); 
drink, 1607 The wine.. drunk too flat (= proved to taste too flat when 
drunk); 1697 It drinks brisk and cool; 1758 The Burgundy drinks as 
flat as Port. — 18 th century: handle, 1727 If they handle moist or 
clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to bag (= prove to feel 
moist or clammy when handled); 1847 The wheat.. soon handles cold 
and damp; 1881 If the balance is not the same, they will handle as if of 
different kinds; touch 2, 1770—4 We say this beast touches nicely upon 
its ribs (« proves to feel nice upon its ribs when touched or is felt to 
be nice); 1885 They touch rough — dusty rough, as books touch that 
have been lying unused. — 19 ,h century , etc.: iread , 1847 When 
the soil treads loose in the spring, it is very important to use the heavy 
'roller, or some other means of consolidating the soil (= proves to be 
loose when trodden); 1891 When once the land ’treads’ the horses are 
hest in the furrow; 1891 Land is said to tread when it puddles or 
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poaches under the feet of the horses eraployed upon it (In these two 
sentences tread is employed elliptically in the sense of 'tread loose 1 ); 

smoke , 1910 Smith's Glasgow Mixture . . Always smokes evenly and 
cool (= proves to feel cool when smoked; the complement 'evenly’ re- 
quires the sense 'admits of being smoked evenly or proves to burn 
evenly when smoked’). 


b) The sense = to prove to amount to a specified 
number, etc., when being (having been) inade the object 
of a specified action. 

18 th century: tell, c 1794 Our butter lells to fourteen pun! 
(= proves to amount to f. p. [when lold or counted]); 1825 Put it in the 
savings’ bank, and it will tell up to something; count 11 1 c jS, 1819 
They counted thirty (= proved to amount to thirty or to be 30 in 
number [when counted]); muster , 1837 The whole garrison mustered but 
six or eight men (= proved to amount to six or eight men [when mus¬ 
tered]); 1907 Davout's corps . . defeated a force . . mustering nearly 
double its numbers; number , 1842 When The maiden blossoms of her teens 
Could number five from ten (= amount to five from ten [when num- 
bered or counted]); 1867 It would show not only that the Anglican Com- 
munion nurabered so many Bishops; 1883 The crew and passengers 
numbered 33; make up (s. v. 'make’ II 4). 1867 If they [fowls] have 
been ’sent along’ with Indian corn (etc.) . . they will make up to nearly 
2 Ibs. heavier (= will prove to amount to nearly 2 lbs. heavier when 
made up, i. e. fattened); reckon , 1877 He marched [them] into the 
camp before his own troop, which did not reckon nearly so many ( = 
did not prove to amount to nearly so many [when reckoned or counted]); 

print up , 1886 I wish there was space here to say more about all 
this; but the great book before me would print up into several volumes 
(= would prove to amount to several volumes when printed). 


c) The sense = to prove to yield or weigh a specified 
amount, etc., when being (having been) made the object 
of a specified action. 

19 th century: shear, 1854 The tegs . . shear a fleece varying 
from 5 to 7 lbs. (= prove to yield a fleece, etc , when shorn); cut 
II 1 /$, 1854 The Hampshiredowns . . cut a heavier fleece than the 
. Southdowns (= prove to yield a heavier fleece when cut); 1858 The 
half-breds; cut less wool than the Shropshire Downs; realize , 1863 if 
the same pictures realised a hundred guineas each (= proved to yield or 
bring a hundred guineas each when realized or were actually realized 
at a h. g. e.); 1885 His duty was to see that the property realized its 
full value; lcill II 2, 1868 I saw the cow in the slaughter-house . . She 
killed 34 stones (= proved to weigh 34 stones when killed); clip, 1879 
There were . . sheep in the pen that would clip as much or more wool 
(= would prove to yield as much elc. when clipped); dress II 2, 1895 
The sheep . . should dress about 75 lbs. each ( = should prove to weigh 
about 75 lbs. each when dressed). 
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d) The sense = to prove to be (or become ) such as is 
implied in the complement when being (having been) 
made the object of a specified action. 

17 tk centur y: touch 3, 1618 And now, you are brought to th 1 
test; touch right now, soldier. Now sbew the manly pureness of thy 
mettle ( «= prove to be right when touched, i. e. tested); 1701 His ho- 
nesty is right sterling, and touches as well as it looks (= proves to be as 
good as it looks when touched or admits of being touched as well as it 
looks); 1705 These Lumps or Pieces are called Mountain-Gold, which 
being melted, touch better than Dust-Gold (= prove to be better than dust- 
gold when touched, i. e. tested, or admit better than dust-gold of being 
touched [with a favourable result]); eat, 1766 lf the cakes at tea ate short 
and crisp they were made by Olivia (= proved to be short and crisp when 
eaten); ride, 1805 Can you get me a nag That will ride very quiet ( = 
will prove to be very quiet when ridden)?; read II2, 1828 Nothing can read 
more free and easy than his present translation (= can tum out to be 
more free and easy when read); 1863 There are lives that read like 
one long sorrow (= prove to be like one long sorrow when read); 1878 
The joke does not read to us like a very good one (= does not prove to 
us to be like, etc. when read); count II 1 a, 1845 An unimpeachable 
verse, for it counts right (= proves to be right when counted); re<ir, 
1894 In the counties mentioned pheasants have reared well (= have 
turned out well in course of or after rearing; NED.). 

e) The sense = to prove to have a specified quality 
(or to act in a specified manner) when being (having been) 
made the object of a specified action. 

17 ,h century: eat , 1682 A Chine of this Beef . . Eat with a savour 
like Marrow (- proves to have a s. 1. m. when eaten). — 18 ,h century: 
ride , 1714 Commonly Rides with her Tongue out of her Mouth ( = proves 
to have her t. out of h. m. when ridden); open II 4 1760—72 A door 

that opened into a garden: and . . another door that opened to the 
Street ( = proved to give admission to a garden, to the Street [when 
opened]); 1855 The rooms have an outer door opening on to a common 
staircase; rotc II 2, 1769 Pinnaces . . are somewhat smaller, and never 
row more than eight oars ( = prove to have or employ more than eighl 
oars when rowed = carry; also = row with . .); 1854 I purchased . . a 
light little yawl . . that rowed four oars. — 19 lh century: pull II 1 /9, 
1804 She should be fitted so as to pull thirty-eight sweeps and two skulls 
(= prove to have or employ.. when pulled = carry; also = row with..); 
1829 She pulls six oars; Marryat, She [a galley] pulled fifty oars; mesh, 
1827 In the summer fishery the herrings always mesh with their heads 
to the north (= prove to have their heads turned to the north when 
meshed or go in the meshes with thir heads turned to the north). 

Thus we find that most of our instances of the resultative 
class belong to the 19th century. We have also to state that to 
judge by our material examples of this predicational category 
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cannot be traced earlier than about 1600, ». e. the time when the 
admit-class begins to show an incipient fertility, and that the 
earliest instances are presented by that seniological subtype which 
implies ’to prove to feel or to taste in a specified manner when 
being (having been) made the object of a specified action’. 

The etymological explanation of cat. F is on the whole proxi- 
mately or uitimately connected with the causative law and the 
factors which have given rise to it. In very truth, it would be 
difficult, nay, impossible to correctly understand the genesis of the 
several subclasses of this predicational category without a previous 
examination of the seniological and morphological phenomenon 
presented by the preceding categories, t. e. the phenomenon that 
a predicate-verb may in the active form present a passive signi- 
fication. 

As to the intemporal class it is from a descriptive point of 
view entirely on a par with the preceding categories (t. c. cats. A, 
B, G, D, E) except in one respect, viz. the intemporal tense-aspect of 
the predicate-verb. But the difference between intemporal and tem- 
poral tense-aspect on the part of a particular sense of a predicate-verb 
does not involve a difference in the etymological explanation of this 
sense. When we are concerned with a passive sense dressed in the 
active form, this is at least true in the case of causal verbs. But it 
may be questionable whether it is true in the case of non-causal ones. 
In other words, it is a priori possible that the intemporal class func- 
tion of non-causal verbs has in some instances been induced by the 
category of causal verbs employed in this function (cf. p. 475). 
This question will be duly paid attention to in the following pages. 

We have seen that in the case of the OE. period our material 

happens to present only one example of intemporal class function, 

though there must have been several instances of causal verbs 

presenting this function (cf. p. 474). But in this example we are, 

stränge to say, concerned with a non-causal verb, viz. åliefan , 

Guf>. 86, 6 j)ä heofonlican ger^no pä nänegum men ne ålyfad tö secg- 
anne (lit. = those heavenly secrets which are permitted to no man to 
say). The etymological explanation of this instance is easily found. 

As already mentioned (p. 388), we are here concerned with an 

analogical extension from the impersonal use of the verb. The latter 

use was proximately an imitation of the corresponding Latin use of 

licet; but it was supported by analogous native constructions such 
as Her swutelaö on disum gewrite, |>8et.. (cf. p. 386), and it permitted 
the verb of also being taken passively, e. g. Mk. 3, 4 (B.-T. Suppl.) AlyfÖ 
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(is åiyfed, L. R.) restedagum wel to dönne hwef>er de yfele » licet sabbatis 

bene facere an male? Ibid. 10, 2 Hwaeper äiyfÖ (licet) senegum men 
his wif forläetan. 

As to the ME. period, too, we ha ve seen that the in- 
temporal class is very poorly represented in our material, though 
in that period there were many instances of causal verbs which 
had adopted a correlative intr. sense that might oscillate towards 
a passive meaning and which consequently could be apprehended as 
examples of the intemporal class (cf. p. 478). The only instance 
adduced is breed , c 1200 Wuremes breden in wilderne. This is a 
causal verb, and therefore the origination ot the correlative intr. 
sense, which owing to the predominance of the primary träns, 
meaning oscillated towards the passive sense, no doubt started 
from the passive form of the verb. For in this form the passive 
sense oscillated towards the correlative intr. meaning and, consi- 
dering the early date of the instance, the verb in the passive form 
could easily be mistaken for an intr. verb conjugated with to be 
(cf. p. 306 seq.). 

When etymologically interpreting the intemporal class sen- 
tences of the NE. period, we should distinguish between those 
cases which do not oscillate towards the modal or the resultative 
class and those which present this oscillation. We should also 
make a distinction between causal and non-causal verbs. 

Let us begin with those instances which present no oscilla¬ 
tion towards the other subclasses of cat. F and where the primary 
trans. sense of the predica te-verb may be apprehended as ca us al. 
We have shown that the causative law operated already at the 
end of the ME. period or at any rate since the beginning of the 
NE. period. This law involves that any verb with a causal aspect 
may, if need be, also be employed in the correlative intr. sense 
without this use appearing to instinctive linguistic sense more 
striking than any other manifestation of a fertile formative prin- 
ciple (cf. pp. 328, 359). This being so, it is evident that in all 
cases where the primary trans. sense of a predicate-verb may 
be apprehended as causal, the use of the intemporal class sense 
may be ascribed to the causative law. For whenever causal verbs 
are employed in the intemporal class function there is always an 
oscillation towards the correlative intr. sense (cf. p. 445), and the 
application of the causative law involves that this intr. sense is 
meant to be expressed, though owing to the context and the 
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predominance of the primary trans. meaning the intr. sense oscil- 
lates towards a passive meaning. 

Among the factors that gave rise to the causative law, the 
inflectional factor (i. e. intr. verbs conjugated with to be) and the 
influx of foreign verbs already presenting the semological contrast 
between a causal sense and the correlative intr. meaning did 
not in the NE. period play any conspicuous part. But the other 
operating forces, i. e. the reflexive factor, denominative new for¬ 
mation, and associative influence from semologically allied verbs 
already presenting the semological contrast mentioned, continued 
to operate in the NE. period, thus increasing the vitality af the 
causative law. In fact, in the case of our instances of causal verbs 
employed in the intemporal class sense we may, if we so will, 
sometimes ascribe this sense to one of the factors mentioned. 
Thus, for instance, we may maintain that fix, a verb often com- 
bined with subjects capable of reflexivity (t. e. capable of making 
themselves the object of the verbal process) — and other verbs should 
not be taken into consideration — owes its intr. sense oscillating 
towards a passive meaning to its reflexive use and that the sup- 
pression of the reflexive pronoun was due to the fact that the 
reflexive sense oscillated towards an intr. sense. We may also 
explain the intemporal class function of freckle , i. e. proximately 
its intr. sense ’to get freckles’, as a denominative new formation 
(from ’freckle\ sb.). We may also explain the intemporal class func¬ 
tion of (hspel whose intr. sense occurred already in the 17th century 
as ultimately due to associative influence from dissolve , its near se¬ 
mological relative whose use in the correlative intr. sense appeared 
as early as the 15th century. But whenever in the NE. period a 
trans. verb has a causal aspect and adopts the correlative intr. 
sense, which may or may not oscillate towards a passive sense as the 
case may be, it is unnecessary to seek for an explanation other than 
the causative law. For this law has a very strong vitality, and, though 
the factors mentioned continued to operate in the NE. period, we can 
never maintain with any amount of certainty that one of these 
factors, but not the causative law, has brought about the use of the 
verb in the correlative intr. sense. This is also true of the prin- 
ciples of explanation which should be employed in the case of non- 
causal verbs but which may sometimes be applied to explain the 
intemporal class function of causal verbs. Thus, for instance, we 
may assume that the intemporal class function of make into re- 
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corded as late as 1893 is an extension from the use of the verb 
in admit-class function recorded as early as 1592 (cf. p. 205). 
But in the case of our quotation (1893, see p. 205) it is equally 
possible that we are concerned with a manifestation of the caus- 
ative law. It is owing to this law that, if we consider causal 
verbs only, it is impossible to ascertain whether the intemporal 
class function has become a formative law or not. 

Thus the intemporal class function of all verbs whose primary 
trans. sense may be apprehended as causal should, as far as the 
NE. period is concerned, always be ascribed to the causative law. 
When applying this principle of explanation we are allowed to 
disregard the intemporal sense, since its occurrence is not bound 
up with a particular morphological aspect on the part of the pre- 
dicate-verb. As causal should be apprehended the following verbs, 
which in our material illustrate that intemporal class function 
which does not oscillate towards the modal or the resultati ve 
class: bend, calefy, combine, comtnix , concoct, corrode (quot. 1820), 
disentangle, disfigure , dispel, dissipate, dissolve, draw II 1 a /?, 
dulcify, entangle , evolve, exhaust , filtrate, fix , foil, form, fracture, 
freckle , identify, indurate, knit, make into, mend, meng, open 
II 4 y, pervert , preserve, purge off, reproduce II 1, wear (away) 
II 2 b (cf. p. 444—5). As to illustrative examples, see p. 475—7. 

The etymological explanation of non~causal verbs employed in 
the intemporal class function is a more intricate problem. To 
begin with, let us take a general survey of the several modes of 
explanation which in the case of these verbs may a priori be ex- 
pected to have played a part. As already mentioned, we may ask 
whether the numerous category of causal verbs employed in the in¬ 
temporal class function has sometimes induced this function in the 
case of non-causal verbs (cf. p. 475). We may also expect that 
the frequent use of the active progressive form with a passive 
sense, t. e. to be + the active pres. pple, may by way of back-forma¬ 
tion have sometimes made the active form of non-causal verbs be 
employed in other tense-aspects, too, though the sense is passive. 
We may further suspect that the use of non-causal verbs in admit- 
class constructions in the active form so common in the NE. 
period, may sometimes have contributed to their use in intem¬ 
poral class sentences. But the number of principles of explanation 
is not yet exhausted. For we may assume that such non-causal 
verbs as are on a par with causal ones inasmuch as an intr. sense 
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forms an element of the trans. meaning, may owe their use in the 
intemporal class sense to this parallelism, t. e. ultimately to the 
causative law. We may also presume that, when a non-causal 
verb is desubstantival, its secondary intemporal class function may 
be explained as a denominative new formation. Moreover, when 
the intemporal class function oscillates towards a predication of 
adverbial adjunct (cf. p. 90 seq.), a kind of predication often 
dressed in the active form, we may suppose that this oscillation 
may account for the use of the active form with a passive sense, 
i. e. the intemporal class sentence is meant to be a 'praedicatio 
adverbialis’, though, owing to the possibility of taking also a 
basis of comparison other than the one presupposed by this 
predicational category, the sentence may also be apprehended as 
a specimen of the intemporal class. It is self-evident that in the 
case of non-causal verbs, too, associative influence from a verb 
which already admits of being employed in the intemporal class 
function may sometimes bring about this use in the case of a 
synonymous non-causal verb. Lastly, sinee in English the active 
infinitive preceded by is (tcas, etc.) to is often employed in the 
passive sense (cf. p. 103), we may suppose that a verb which very 
often occurs in this function may extend the use of the active 
form with the passive sense also to other cases. 

In this review of principles of explanation we have paid no 
attention to the reflexive factor. In English the reflexive form of 
the verbs did not, broadly speaking, develop into an intr. or passive 
formati ve (cf. p. 261—4). In Freneh the reflexive form had 
this development. In view of the strong Freneh influence on the 
English language it is therefore a priori possible that this function 
of the Freneh reflexive form was sometimes imitated in English 
and gave rise to the use of non-causal verbs in the active 
form but with a passive sense. Since in that case the reflexive 
form has only rarely been recorded in English, this Freneh in¬ 
fluence can only be understood if we assume that the Freneh 
reflexive form suggested the use of the active form of the Eng¬ 
lish verb but that the reflexive pronoun was suppressed owing 
to the salience of an oscillating intr. sense. But such an influ¬ 
ence is not likely to have taken place in the case of non-causal 
verbs, since here the oscillation towards an intr. meaning is a 
rare phenomenon and due to a frequent use of the active form 
with a passive sense. We should, however, admit the possibility 
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that the oscillation towards the intr. sense may have occurred 
already in the French reflexive construction and that therefore 
French influence in the case under consideration is perhaps not 
entirely precluded. 

Let us now tum to our instances of non-causal verbs 
employed in the intemporal class function and examine how far 
the principles of explanation mentioned are applicable. 

Already in the 16th century we come across two non-causal 

verbs in the intemporal class function, viz. shear and toear: 1587 

D. Fenner, Song of Songs Those same goates which doe vpon The mount 
of Gilhad sheare. 1601—2 Like the brooch and the toothpick, which 
toear not now. 

As to shear it is very difficult to find a plausible explana¬ 
tion. In fact the passive sense ’to be shorn’ seems to the NED. 
so striking that it is provided with a note of interrogation, though 
certainly without cause (cf. NED. s. v. shear 5 d). An analo- 
gical extension from the use of the verb in admit-class function 
is already for chronological reasons not very probable. Besides 
the verb has such an import as is not likely to occur in this func¬ 
tion, ». e. it is scarcely probable that sentences were formed such 
as 'this sheep shears easily’. In fact, among the modes of explana¬ 
tion mentioned above there are only two which may be thought 
of, viz. an analogical extension from the use of the progressive 
form ’to be shearing’ (with a passive sense) and the inducing 
influence of causal verbs employed in the intemporal class func¬ 
tion. The former explanation is not a likely one, since the sen- 
tence in question cannot be changed into the progressive form 
without a change of tense-aspect and besides this form with a 
passive sense seems to have had no great currency until the 17th 
or the 18th c. The latter explanation, too, is not a very likely one, 
since — as will be shown in the following pages — it need 
not or should not be applied in the case of the other instances of 
non-causal verbs employed in the intemporal class function. How- 
ever, there seems to be no alternative left but to ascribe the in¬ 
temporal class function of shear to this latter factor. But in so 
doing we should probably only assume that it has facilitated the 
use of a poetic license conditioned by metrical and rhyming (?) 
considerations. 

As to wear , its intemporal class function cannot readily be 
explained as a back-formation from its use in the active progress- 
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ive form taken passively. But we may instead be concerned with 
an imitation of the causal sense of wear, i. e. waste, as used in 
the intemporal class function, e. g. Shaks. Lucrece 560 though marbie 
wear with raining. If we can prove that already in Shakespeare’s 
time wear was employed in admit-class function, then the in¬ 
temporal class function may also be explained as an analogical 
extension from this use. As an example in point we may per- 

haps consider the following quotation: Shaks. Tw. N. 11 4, 31 so 
toears she to him, so sways she level in her husband’s heart (= so ad- 
mits sbe of being worn [like a garment] so as to ht him, or perhaps 
ratber = so is she consumed by babitual use so as to fit him). 

From the 17th century there are in our material three non- 
causal verbs employed in the intemporal class function, vie. inter¬ 
pret , hold , and overgrow: 1614 Sophi by all likelyhood was giuen 
him with regard to his reformed profession, as the word interprets. 
a 1654 Allodium . . signifies Land that holds of nobody; we have no such 
Land in England. 1665 My Crown is absolute, and holds of none. 
a 1643 The Field unplowed overgrows with weeds. 

In the case of interpret the use of the active form cannot 
readily be explained as an analogical extension from its use 
in admit-class function, since the verb has not been recorded in 
this function und besides the quotation is of such an early date 
that the admit-class construction in the active form had acquired 
an incipient fertility only. It should be noticed, however, that the 
structure of the primary trans sense is here on a par with causal 
verbs, inasmuch as the trans. meaning consists of two verbal 
senses, i. e. ’to consider (or maintain) to mean\ Therefore in the 
quotation above the use of the active form of interpret may be 
ascribed to the causative law, which also explains the oscillation 
towards the sense of ’mean’. But it is preferable to look upon 
the phrase ’as it interprets’ as having been induced by the allied 
expression ’as it says’ (as to the origin of the latter expression, 
see p. 387-388, 399, 532). 

As to hold, which in the quotations given above has intem¬ 
poral sense and consequently belongs to the present category, 
we have previously explained the use of the active form as due 
to influence from the French refiexive form of the corresponding 
verb (i. e. ’se tenir’) or else as due to the inducing influence from 
causal verbs employed in the active form but with an oscillating 
passive sense (cf. p. 407). But the former explanation can be 
thought of only if we assume a co-operation with the latter factor. 
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For olherwise it would be impossible to understand the otnission 
of the reflexive pronoun, since no oscillation towards an intr. 
sense is distinguishable. The latter interpretation is an emergency 
explanation and should be adopted only if it is impossible to 
find another. The most likely explanation seems to be that here 
the active form is an analogical entension from the use of the 
verb in the aclive progressive form with a passive sense. For 
in this form the verb no doubt often occurred with such subjects 
as those appearing in the sentences quoted above. 

As regards ovcrgrow the use of the active form should be 
explained either as a back-formation from its use in the progressive 
form taken passively (cf. ’the field is owergrowing with weeds’) 
or else as an analogical extension from its use in admit-class func- 
tion, since the verb has such an import as readily admits of this 
use (cf. ’the field easily overgrows with weeds'), thougli we happen 
to be unable to give a record of it. It is perhaps also poss- 
ible to assume that the use of the active form has started from 
the passive form of the verb (cf. ’the field is owergrown with 
weeds’). If so, we must assume that the sense of the passive form 
strongly oscillated towards an intr. import, t. e. ’to become full of’, 
and that the use of the active form was facilitated by the fact 
that at that time the number of intr. verbs conjugated with to be 
was more considerable than in present-day English, e. g. abate 
adrance, cease, flee , expire, happen, enter, fall , flutter airag, foun- 
der , jump, land, recover, sail , strp down, etc. 1 . 

From the 18th century we are able to adduce three non- 

causal verbs employed in the intemporal class function, vtz. rive , 

tell, and derivc: 1772 The body of the willow tree rivet into pales. 
1831 They rice, according to the term of the quarrymen, into thin . . 
laminse. 1774 Lord Verney . . has told in pariiament, including him- 
self, for four members. 1794 Indignant meantirne derives from a higher 
stock. 

As to rive we should, however, admit that it may, though 
with some difficulty, be apprehended as causal. But in the pre¬ 
sent case the verb presents a passive meaning only but no oscil¬ 
lation towards an intr. sense. The intemporal class function in 
the quotations given above may nevertheless be explained as an 
analogical extension from the general use of the verb in an intr. 

1 Cf. G. L:son Lannert. An Investigation into the Language of Ro- 
binson Crnsoe Uppsala. 1910, p. 95 seq. 
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sense often oscillating towards a passive meaning, a use met with 

as early as the ME. period, e. g. c 1330 Mani schaft {)er gan riue 
(this intr. use is most likely due to the inflectional factor, *. e. intr. 
verbs conjugated with to be). But since the sense of the verb 

is here distinctly the passive one and the verb has been 

recorded earlier in admit-class function, it is perhaps preferable 

to explain the use of the active form as an analogical extension 

from this function (cf. 1699 A Tree we call Cypress . . it is soft 
and spungy, will not Rive). 

The verb tell is in the quotation above employed in a tem- 
poral sense and is consequently a specimen of cat. E. But it may 
be dealt with here, since this tem poral use of the active form 
(with a passive sense) implies the possibility of using the form 
also with the intemporal tense-aspect. The primary trans. sense 
is here 'to consider (maintain) [a thing] to be in number equi- 
valent to’. Thus the structure of the trans. sense is on a par with 
causal verbs, inasmuch as it consists of a trans element and an 
intr. one. We may therefore perhaps assume that the use of the 
verb in the active form but with a passive sense is due to the 
causative law, which ex analogia probably could operate also in 
the case of trans. non-causal verbs with the structure mentioned. 
But, since in the case of this rare use of tell the correlative intr. 
sense is not very salient when the verb is used in a temporal 
sense but distinctly prominent when the tense-aspect is the in¬ 
temporal one, we should assume that in the present case the in¬ 
temporal class function is the primary one, though we can give 
no records of it (cf. count and reckon which have a trans. sense 
synonymous with that of tell and present a passive sense in the 
active form chiefly recorded with the intemporal tense-aspect). 
But it is preferable to explain this intemporal class function of tell 
(in the sense of ’to be counted’) as an analogical extension from 
the use of the verb in admit-class function, though this use has 
not been instanced in our material except when the corre- 
sponding trans. sense is ’to narra te’ (cf. p. 421 and 532). 

As to the intemporal class function of derive oscillating towards 
a sense conditioning a predication of relation it has already been 
explained when we dealt with cat. D (see p. 377—8). 

The 19th century is in our material represented by several non- 
causal verbs employed in the intemporal class function, viz. class, 
count, number, reckon , load, let , retail, ring up, sing, take off. 
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The verb class is employed in the intemporal class sense in 

the following quotation: 1865 Those who class as believers. But an 

earlier instance is met with, yet oscillating towards the admit- 

class, viz. 1816 This fine country ... whose people class morally so high 
in the scale of mankind (= are generally classed or may be classed or else 
belong to a class). Since in both quotations the intemporal class 

sense oscillates towards an intr. sense conditioning a predication 

of relation, the converted function of the active form of the verb 

has already been explained in connection with our examination of 

cat. D (see p. 379). 

The use of the verb count in the intemporal class function 

seems to be a fairly common phenomenon. It should be noticed 

that in this case the trans. meaning converted represents two 

different imports, viz. 1) ’to include in the reckoning’, 2) ’to con- 

sider (a thing) to be in number so and so, to have the value of, 

also with for , as. The intemporal class function of the verb in 

the former sense is presented by count II 1 b (see p. 191): 1892 There 
is Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire . . . and Somersetshire; but all these 
do not count! They like lo leave out of account the 21 seats we won 
at the by-elections, but they do count upon a division. Mod. In this 
examination the first 250 marks do not count at all. The intemporal 

class function of the verb in the lalter sense is represented by 

count II, 1 c y, 2 a, b: 1820 The carambole counts two. 1850 They 
count as kindred souls. — 1833 First and last, we counted as eight 
children . . . though never counting more than six living at once. (As 
to the possibility of apprehending this quot. as implying intemporal lense- 
aspect, see p. 521, let). 1889 High birth . . . among the haughty Castil- 
lians has always counted for a great deal. 

When the primary trans. sense is ’to include in the reckoning’, 

it presents no parallelism with a eausal sense. The use of count 

with this sense in the intemporal class function may be looked 

upon as an analogical extension from its use in admit-class function. 

This is the more evident as in quot. 1892 it is possible to trace 

a faint oscillation towards the admit-class sense (cf. the distinct 

admit-class sense in the following quotation which has an equival- 

ent morphological structure: 1846 Swedish turnips transplant very 
well, like the common cahbage; but the true tnrnip, the white globe or 
yellow, do not transplant). But, if we so will, we may also appre- 

hend this intemporal class function as having been induced by the 

intemporal class function of count in the trans. sense ’to consider 

(a thing) to be in number so and so, to have the value oF, since 

the latter function has been recorded earlier than the former. 
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When the primary träns, sense of count is ’to consider (a thing) 

to be in number so and so, to have the value of, its structure presents 

a parallelism with causal verbs, inasmuch as it consists of a träns. 

element and an intr. sense. The intemporal class function of count 

in this sense may therefore perhaps be ascribed to the causative law. 

This seems at least to be possible in the following quotation where 

count distinctly oscillates towards the correlative intr. sense: 1820 

The carambole counts two (=is counted as two or is equivalent to two, 
has the value of two; a resultative class sense is scarcely salient, i. e. 
'has the value of two when counted). From such instances the in- 

temporal class function may easily have been extended to cases 

where a correlative intr. sense is less salient or else not at all 

distinguishable, viz. 1850 They count as kindred souls. 1833 First 
and last, we counted as eight children . . . though never counting raore 
than six living at once. 1889 High birth . . . among the haugbty Ca- 
stillians has always counted for a great deal. (As to this quot. we have 
wrongly maintained that an intr. sense is entirely predominant, t. e. the 
sense 'to be of much account’, cf. p. 192; but this is no correlative 
intr. sense but a meaning synonymous with the passive sense of 'count’ 
and the adverbial extension). In the case of count as (for) employed 

in the active form but with a passive sense, we may, however, 
also assume that we are concerned with associative influence 
from the synonymous verbs tell and class , both of which in 
the form and the sense mentioned are recorded somewhat earlier 
than count. Are we entitled to explain the intemporal class func¬ 
tion of count in the trans. sense under consideration as an analog- 
ical extension from its use in admit-class function? In the case of 
this trans. sense the verb does not in our material occur in admit- 
class sentences except in those where the modal element (t. e. the 
admit-sense) is represented by can or may (cf. quots. 1857, 1874, 
p. 141—4). But this admit-class construction does not represent a 
fertile formative principle, and its occurrence in the case of non- 
causal verbs requires therefore an explanation of its own. But this 
explanation is easily found, if we adopt the etymological. inter¬ 
pretations given above. For its use in such admit-class sentences 
should then be apprehended as an analogical extension from its 
use in the intemporal class function. We should, however, admit 
that it is possible to trace a faint admit-class sense in such a sen- 
tence as 1850 They count as kindred souls and that in such sen¬ 
tences even a distinct admit-class sense may occur. Therefore it 
is not entirely impossible that also in the present case the in- 
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temporal class function of count has taken its rise from tlie use 

of the verb in admit-class function. 

Also the verbs number and reckon may be employed in the 

intemporal class function: 1864 And tho’ thou numberest with the 
followers Of One who cried, 'Leave all and follow me’. 1898 After 
the fashion . . of the sailors, with whom strength of arm reckons before 
style. The latter verb is used with temporal tense-aspect in the 
following quotation: 1879 Such discretion . . would in the long run 
reckon to his credit and his advantage. The trans. meaning taken 

passively in these instances is synonymous with that of count and 

in consideration of the chronology of the instances we may there- 

fore ascribe the converted function of number and reckon to asso- 

ciative influence from this verb. 

The intemporal class function of load is represented by the 

following quotations: 1832 Last week the coach travelled nearly empty .. 
(Now] the coach loads better than ever. 1893 This coach always loads 
well. The morphological structure of these sentences is the same 

as that often met with in admit-class constructions. We may 

therefore ask whether they have been coined on the pattern of 

such sentences, though the salience of an admit-class sense is not 

distinguishable. But this involves that an admit-class sense was 

meant to be expressed but that it could not appear, since the 

quality of Moading well’ is not here dependent on the nature of 

the grammatical subject but on outward circumstances. This ex- 

planation, however, is not a likely one. The verb in its trans. 

sense is of denominative origin. It is therefore preferable to look 

upon the intemporal class function of the verb as a denominative 

new formation from 'load', sb. This explanation accounts for the 

oscillation towards the intr. sense ’to have, get a load’. The quali- 

fiers well, better need not then be due to influence from admit- 

class constructions, though such may be the case. 

As to let the following quotation may be apprehended as 

involving an intemporal class sense, if we do not restrict intem- 

porality to a reference to such a predicate as is always true of a 

specified subject but also let it refer to what is a general custom 

during a certain space of time: 1855 Lands let at from 10 d. to 4 

8. 6 d. per acre. In the following quotation the verb is used in a 

distinclly temporal sense which seems to oscillate towards an 

admit-class sense: 1885 There was some reason to suppose that all 
the mortgaged houses would speedily let ( = would he speedily let or 
admitted [would admit] of heing speedily let). We may therefore here 

be concerned with an extension from the use of the verb in admit- 
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class constructions. But we may perhaps also explain the use of 
the verb in the instances quoted as a back-formation from its use 
in such expressions as ’house to let’, ’a large number of chambers 
now letting at many hundreds a year’. If so, it is the great fre- 
quency of such constructions that has brought about this analogical 
extension. In consideration of the great affinity in sense between 
let and sell we may also assume that the intemporal class function 
of the former verb has been induced by the latter verb (cf. below). 

Also the verb retail is in our material met with in the in¬ 
temporal class sense, if the notion of intemporality is taken in 

the same wide sense as in the case of let: 1881 Mr. Bar t let t’s 
compilation . . retails for three dollars. 1897 Turbol, Brill, and halibut 
retail at 9 d. per lb. This use of retail should undoubtedly be 

explained as having been induced by sell, its near semological 

relative, which since the 17th century may be employed in the 

active form with a passive sense, e. g. 1606 Shaks. Tr. é O. I. iii, 
360 Let vs like Merchants shew our fowlest Wares and think perchance 
they’1 sell. 1616 B. Jonson Epigr. iii To my Book-seller. Thou, that.. 
Galfst a booke good, or bad, as it doth sell, Vse mine so, too. 1656 
Earl Monm. Tr. BoccalinVs Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. i. 4 There is no Mer- 
• chandize in this Ware-House sels better, then certain Fans. 1711 Swipt 
Jrnl. to Stella 24 Sept. Priors Journey sells still; 1766 Goldshith, Vic. 
of W. Gh. 11. I published some tracts upon the subject myself, which, as 
they never sold, 1 have the consolation of thinking were read only by 

the happy few. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm v 63 They sell at 

about a shilling a dozen. 1851 Lytton Not so bad IV. i. 77 I found 
a bookseller to publish my treatise. It sold well. In quot. 1606 the 

auxiliary icill oscillates between the modal and the temporal sense, 

i. e. 'will sell’ = admit of being sold* or 'will be sold’. In the 

case of all the other quots. except quot. 1766 and quot. 1833 

we are concerned with undoubted admit-class sentences. Again, 

quot. 1766 presents a temporal tense-aspect of sell used in the 

active form but with a passive sense (= cat. E), and quot. 1833 

should be look ed upon as a specimen of the intemporal class. Thus 

the earliest examples of sell as used in the active form but with 

a passive sense are specimens of the admit-class. We should 

therefore explain quot. 1766 and quot. 1833 as analogical exten- 

sions from the use of the verb in admit-class function. 

As to ring ttp the quotation adduced in our supplementary 

material (p. 473) implies a temporal sense and is consequently a 

specimen of cat. E, but, for reasons given above (p. 518, tell), it may 

be dealt with here: 1908 'Come, friend Watson, the curtain rings up for 
the last act’. This use of ring up should be explained as a back- 
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formation from the active progressive form with a passive sense, 
since this form is an interchangeable equivalent to 'rings up\ though 
not a very common one in colloquial speech. 

The verb stng is employed in the intemporal class sense in 

the following quotation: 1873 Those verses . . which sing to the air of 
Ar Eire, etc. (cf. p. 473). This use of the verb should unhesitat- 

ingly be explained as an analogical extension from its use in 

admit-class function, which is met with already in the 18th century 

(cf. p. 480). 

The same explanation is true of the intemporal class function 

of take off: 1892 Yours [t. e. hair] takes off at night. For the use 

of the verb in admit-class function (in the active form) is of earlier 

date than the former function, e. g. 1867 It all takes to pieces, packs 
up easily. 

Let us turn to those instances where the intemporal class 
sense oscillates towards the modal or the resultative class. 

When the predicate-verb may be apprehended as c au sal, the 
intemporal class function should be ascribed to the operation of 
the causative law. To begin with this is true of the case when 
the import oscillates towards that of the admit-class. True, this 
class represents a fertile formative principle, but not in all its 
morphological aspects. Now all our instances of the oscillation 
mentioned appear in the negative forin without a descriptive ad- 
verbial extension, viz. interminyle (quot. 1626), draw (quot. 1794), 
bind (quot. 1838), corrode (quot. 1868), outlaw (quot. 1895), cf. 
p. 476—7. But though this morphological aspect of the admit- 
class was probably able to induce the use of non-causal verbs in 
this form and this function, there are no instances in our material 
proving the fertility of this construction (ct. p. 484 and 535). More- 
over, in the examples under eonsideration the causal verbs distinctly 
oscillate towards the correlative intr. senses. Therefore we should 
unhesitatingly assume that here the converted function in the ac¬ 
tive form is due to the causative law. Also in the case when an 
intemporal class sentence oscillates towards the resultative class and 
the predicate-verb has a causal aspect, we should ascribe the 
function of the verb to the causative law. Here belong develop , 

1861 A plate well washed . . developes cleaner than one washed in- 
sufficiently (= is usually developed cleaner or proves to appear cleaner 
when developed); reproduce , 1891 The drawings . . reproduce in mono- 
chrome-plate process with greater strength than might be expected 
( = are always reproduced with greater strength or prove to appear with 
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greater strength when reproduced). Also the correlative intr. senses 
are in these instances distinctly salient, i, e. ’to become visible’, ’to 
become visible in the new copy’ (of the latent image of the plate). 

The oscillation of this intr. sense towards the intemporal class 

# 

sense is due to the predominance of the träns, meaning. Again 
its oscillation towards the resultative class sense may be said to be 
a compromise between the struggle for salience made by the corre¬ 
lative intr. sense and that presented by the primary trans. meaning, 
inasmuch as the intr. sense appears in the first part of the resultative 
class function, t. e. 'prove to appear’, and the trans. sense appears 
in the second part of the resultative class sense, t. e. 'when de- 
veloped’, ’when reproduced’. The etymological explanation cannot 
here be bound up witli an inducing influence from the resultative 
class, since this category has not developed into a fertile format- 
ive principle. But another explanation is possible. We have 
assumed that the expression of a condition (be it in the form of 
a subordinate clause or not) as a rule prevents an admit-class 
sense from becoming salient (cf. p. 430—1). Such a condition is 
actually expressed in the quotations under consideration, viz. ’well 
washed’, ’in monochrome-plate process’. But nevertheless it does 
not here seem to be impossible to mentally add a conditional sub¬ 
ordinate clause such as 'if we try’ and consequently to acknow- 
ledge at least a faint salience of an admit-class sense, i. e. ’admits 
of being developed cleaner, of being reproduced with greater 
strengtir. If so, the sentences in question may be explained as 
manifestations of the fertility of the admit-class, though owing to 
the context and the causal aspect of the trans. sense (cf. p. 445) 
the admit-class sense oscillates towards other senses. 

When the predicate-verb has a non-causal aspect, we must 

examine each instance separately as to its etymological origin. 

An oscillation towards the admit-class is distinguishable in the 

following instances: instance, a 1667 This story doth not only in¬ 
stance in kingdoms, but in families too; exchange, 1848 Demand and 
supply always rush to an equilibrium, but the condition of stable equi- 
librium is when things exchange for each other according to their cost 
of production. The former quotation represents the admit-class 

type without a modal auxiliary but with an adverbial extension. 
This type was already in the 17th century a formative principle 
with incipient fertility. We may therefore, if we so will, look 
upon the use of instance in the quotation mentioned as a manifest¬ 
ation of this fertility. In other words an admit-class sentence 
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was meant to be expressed, though owing to the context the sense 
seems to oscillate towards that of the intemporal class. However, 
since the verb is of desubstantival origin, its use in the sentenee 
in question may just as well be looked upon as a desubstantival 
new formation. If so, we must assume that the intr. sense to¬ 
wards which the import oseillates, t. e. ’to have instanees’, was 
meant to be expressed and that owing to the context and the 
predominance of the primary trans. meaning this sense oscillated 
towards that of the admit-class and the intemporal class. In the 
case of exchange we should assume that an admit-class sense was 
meant to be expressed and that the oscillation towards the in¬ 
temporal class sense is due to the context. 

An oscillation towards the should-class is distinguishable in 
the following instanees: class , quot. 1816, deduce , quot. 1889, de- 
rive, quots. 1804 and 1866, serew, quot. 1881; cf. p. 478 and 
433—4. As to class we should adopt the same explanation as 
was given in the case of its use in the intemporal class funetion 
presenting no oscillation towards the modal class (cf. p. 519). 
For the oscillation towards the should-class sense is here no doubt 
due to the context, and the latter sense cannot be particularly 
meant to be expressed, since the should-class (in the active form) 
has never developed into a fertile format i ve principle. The same 
is true of derive whose nonoscillating intemporal class funetion 
is met with already in the 18th century (cf. the explanation given 
above, p. 518). — As to deduce, which in our material also occurs 
in admit-class funetion with may as the modal auxiliary (quot. 
1889, cf. p. 164), its use as a representative of the present cate- 
gory should be explained in the same way as was employed in 
the case of derive , an explanation already given when we dealt 
with cat. D (cf. p. 377—8). — Unlike the case with class , derive , 
and deduce (cf. p. 448) the trans. sense of serew presents no 
parallelism with the seniological strueture of causal verbs, and its 
use in the active form but with a passive sense cannot therefore 
be ascribed to the causative law. This use should unhesitatingly 
be explained as an analogical extension from the use of the verb 
in admit-class sentences, a use already met with in the 18th 
century (cf. p. 214), all the more as in our quotation the import 
seems to oscillate towards an admit-class sense (cf. p. 500). 

An oscillation towards both the resultative class and the ad¬ 
mit-class is distinguishable in the following quotation of realize: 
1845 notwithstanding the high rate of profit it realises in the States 
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(cf. p. 444 ). Since in the case of two morphological types the ad- 
mit-class has undoubtedly developed into a fertile formative prin- 
ciple but such is not the case with the intemporal and the resul¬ 
tative class, we should explain the sentence in question as a 
manifestation of this fertility. We must then assume that the 
admit-class sense was meant to be expressed and that the 
oscillation towards the intemporal and the resultative class is 
due to the context. Moreover, in view of the great semolog- 
ical affinity between realize and sell it is also possible to assume 
that the latter verb whose use in the active form but with a 
passive sense is of early date, has induced the function under 
consideration in the case of the former verb. However, it should 
be observed that in the sentence quoted the adverbial extension 
has a form differing from the one required by the correlative 
trans. construction ('to realise a thing at a high rate of profit’). 
The loss of the preposition on the part of the adverbial ex¬ 
tension is no doubt due to the salience of the resultative class 
sense, t. e. 'to pro ve to bring a high rate of profit when realized'. 
In other words, we are here face to face with a morphological 
conformation to the requirements of the first part of the resul¬ 
tative class sense, t. e. ’to prove to bring’. We may therefore 
suppose that the resultative class sense was meant to be expressed 
and that its oscillation towards the other senses is due to the con¬ 
text. But in consideration of the fact that the resultative class con- 
structions have never developed into a fertile formative principle 
we must assume that the sentence in question has been modelled 
on the pattern of the corresponding admit-class sentence which 
required the expression of the preposition and presented the same 
oscillating senses and that the preposition was subsequently re- 
moved owing to the salience of the resultative class sense (cf. p. 553). 

We are now able to give an answer to the question as to 
whether the intemporal class represents a fertile formative prin¬ 
ciple in the NE. period (cf. p. 474—5). The answer must be in 
the negative, since in scarcely any instance we have been forced 
to explain the use of non-causal verbs in the intemporal class 
function as due to the inducing influence from causal verbs em- 
ployed in this function. 

2) The modal Let us tum to the ultimate origin of the modal class and 
dast. * n f irs t pi ace to that category which we have termed ’the 

admit-class’. 
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We ha ve shown that admit-class constructions in the active 
form cannot be explained as manifestations of a fertile tormative 
principle until about 1600 and that even in NE. times not all 
the morphological subtypes presented by these constructions may 
be described as fertile. In the case of the OE. and the ME. pe¬ 
riod we must examine each instance of the admit-class separately 
and in the case of the NE. period each of the morphological sub¬ 
types separately. 

From the OE. period we have adduced three instances of 
causal verbs employed in admit-class function, viz. åheardian , ge- 
myltan, and stillan (see p. 495). But, since in this function they 
distinctly oscillate towards the correlative intr. senses, it is evident 
that their use in admit-class sentences is entirely on a par with 
the case when in non-admit-class sentences they are employed in 
the correlative intr. senses, whether these senses oscillate towards 
a passive meaning or not. In short, the etymological interpretation 
is of the same nature as that applied in the case of the OE. in¬ 
stances of cat. B (cf. p. 299—312). Thus the intr. function of 
gemyltan and stillan and consequently also their use in admit- 
class sentences should be explained as back-formations from their 
use in the passive form in such cases where this form could easily 
be mistaken for past tenses of an intr. verb conjugated with to be 
(cf. p. 311). As to åheardian the intr. sense was no doubt the 
primary one, since in OE. we also meet with the form åhierdan , which 
represents the correlative trans. sense and which has been coined on 
the formative principle characteristic of OE. trans. denominative verbs 
of prehistoric origin. The oscillation towards a passive sense on the 
part of åheardian is dependent on the degree of frequency pre¬ 
sented by the verb in its trans. sense. But this frequency was 
probably not so great as that of the verb in its primary intr. 
sense, and therefore the salience of a passive sense in our quota- 
tion is very questionable. Again the adoption of the trans. sense 
on the part of åheardian should be explained as a denominative 
new formation (from OE. Acord, a. hard) or, if we so will, as a 
back-formation from the use of the verb in its intr. sense in past 
tenses formed with to be and therefore easily mistaken for passive 
forms of a trans. verb. 

In our material illustrating the OE. period we also meet with 
a few non-causal verbs employed in sentences which from an OE. 
point of view, too, certainly could be apprehended as specimens 
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of the admit-class, m. séon , geséon , cunnian , gefcran. As to 
quotations see p. 495. The occasional passive function of the 
active forms of these verbs has already been explained in connec- 
tion with cat. E (cf. p. 388—9). We have there adopted the 
explanation given by Pogatscher (Anglia xxiii), t. e. we have as- 
sumed that in reality we are concerned with trans. constructions 
with an indefinite pronoun as subject, though unexpressed. It is 
the omission of this pronoun which makes such sentences oscillate 
towards a passive import. 

From the ME. period, too, we have adduced a few in- 
stances of admit-class function. The admit-class type without a 
modal auxiliary is represented by the following verbs, all of which 
have a causal aspect: break (c 1175 and 1398), atend (1398), bend 
(1398), fold (1398), multiply 1477. As to quotations see p. 494. 
As was the case with OE. causal verbs, so in the present case we 
always meet with an oscillation towards the correlative intr. sense, 
and the etymological interpretation of the use of ME. causal verbs 
in admit-class sentences is of the same nature as that adopted in 
the case of ME instances of cat. B or G. Thus the intr. function of 
break and atend and consequently also their admit-class function 
should be explained as a back-formation from their use in the pas¬ 
sive form in such cases where this form could be mistaken for past 
tenses of an intr. verb conjugated with to be. Again the intr. func¬ 
tion of bend and fold had better be explained as having started from 
their use in the reflexive form. For these verbs were often com- 
bined with subjects capable of making themselves the objects of 
the verbal action involved in these verbs. The omission of the 
reflexive pronoun should be explained as due to the fact that, 
when employed in the reflexive form, these verbs generally oscil- 
lated towards the correlative intr. sense. Lastly, the intr. function 
of multiply , which occurs as late as the end of the ME. period 
should be ascribed to the causative law. 

The admit-class type with will as the modal auxiliary is in 
our material represented by perfurnish 1393, me ek 1400, over- 
uohelm c 1400. As to quotations, see p. 494—5. The verbs meek 
and overwhelm have an undoubted causal aspect, so that in our 
quotations the passive import distinctly oscillates towards the 
correlative inträns, meaning, i. e. ’to become meek', ’to tumble 
over, tum over'. Therefore the use of these verbs in admit-class 
sentences of the will-lype is entirely on a par with the case when 
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in non-admit-class sentences the verbs are employed in the cor- 
relative intr. senses, whether these senses oscillate towards a passive 
meaning or not. And this is true whether the auxiliary will oscil- 
lates towards its primary sense, i. e. to be willing, as is the case 
with meek (quot. c 1400), or towards a temporal sense, as is the 
case with overwhelm (quot. c 1400). Thus we have only to ac- 
count for the adoption of a correlative intr. sense on the part of 
meek and overwhelm. The intr. function of the former verb should 
be explained as a denominative new formation from meek, adj. 
The intr. function of the latter verb may be ascribed to the in- 
flectional factor, «. e. the identity between the passive form and 
past tenses of intr. verbs conjugated with to be. Besides the intr. 
use of these verbs may perhaps also be explained as a mani¬ 
festation of the causative law, which most likely began to operate 
already in the 15th century. Again the verb perfurnish seems to 
have a non-causal aspect when it is qualified by an object such 
as 'testament’, i. e. = 'to execute a testament’. Therefore its 
admit-class function in the following sentence seems to be very 

remarkable: 1393 ln kase be that this wytword will noght perfurnyscbe, 
I will it be abrydged; for 1 will hafe of na mans part bot of myne aune. 

If the verb must be apprehended as non-causal, then its use in 

admit-class constructions of the will-type must be ascribed to the 

inducing influence of causal verbs employed in this function and 

we are in the presence of our earliest instance of the fertility of 

the will-type. But if so, this instance is about two centuries earlier 

than the time we have fixed upon as presenting the incipient 

fertility of this type. It is therefore possible or perhaps even likely 

that this use of perfurnish should have another explanation. Upon 

second thoughts it is not impossible to trace a causal sense in the 

case of the trans. import of the verb, t. e. 'to bring (a will) to 

fulfilment, into effect’. In fact the correlative intr. sense, i. e. 

’to come to fulfilment', seems also to be salient in our quotation. 

Therefore we may perhaps assume that this sense was meant to 

be expressed and that the use of the verb in the will- type con- 

struction is a manifestation of the causative law or possibly of the 

operation of the inflectional factor, t. e. the identity between 

the passive form and past tenses of intr. verbs conjugated with 

to be. 

The admit-class type with can or may as the modal auxiliary 
is in our material represented by even (= compare), (a 1230 and 
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a 1240), compare (c 1450), ride (1470—85). As to quotations, see 
p. 495. The verb even in the sense of 'compare 1 has a non-causal 
aspect, and therefore its early use in the active form but with a 
passive sense seems to be very striking. But the verb is of de- 
nominative origin and the use mentioned may therefore be ex- 
plained as a denominative new formation from even , adj. This 
explanation involves that the intr. sense 'to be equal to’ was 
meant to be expressed, a sense actually distinguishable in our 
quotations. The oscillation of this sense towards the passive 
meaning (t. e. to be compared) is due to the predominance of the 
trans. meaning (t. e. to compare) and to the non-causal aspect of 
the latter. As to the similar use of compare in the active form 
but with a passive sense it may be explained as due to associative 
influence from the verb even. But, the verb is of French prove- 
nience, and in the Old French period we seem to meet with the 
use of the verb in the active form but with a passive sense, e. g. 
Berte xviii, A-il mesaise qu’å la moie compere. The corresponding use 
of the verb in the English language may therefore be of French 
origin. As to ride in the active form predicated of a horse, we 
should remember that the expression ’to ride a horse’, which is 
met with since the 13th century (also, ’to ride [up]on a horse’) 
may be apprehended as implying a trans. sense and a direct object 
or else an intr. sense and an instrumental adjunct, t. e. ’by means 
of a horse 1 . In the former case the verb may in spite of its com- 
plex import be apprehended as causal, though with some difficulty, 
t. e. ’to (sit upon horseback and) cause the horse to go'. When so, 
the converted function of the verb though dressed in the active 
form may be ascribed to the causative law, since in our quotation 
(see p. 495) also the intr. sense ’to go 1 is distinctly salient. If the 
latter sense is taken as the meaning of which our sentence presents 
a converted aspect, then this sentence appears as a predication of 
instrumental adjunct, and the etymological explanation of the use 
of ride is the same as the one given in the case of such predica- 
tions (cf. p. 397, 357). 

Let us tum to the NE. period. As to the admit-class 
type without a modal auxiliary hut with an adverbial 
extension we ha ve shown that it developed into a formati ve 
principle with an incipient fertility already about the béginning of 
the 17th century and that this fertility increases the more we ap- 
proach the present time (cf. p. 498). Therefore in the case of 
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most non-causal verbs all instances of this admit-class type 
which appear after c 1600 should be apprehended as manifestations 
of the fertility of this formative principle. This principle of ex- 
planation must be adopted. For no admit-class type can have 
started vvith non-causal verbs. They must have begun with causal 
ones where the correlative intr. sense oscillated towards a passive 
meaning. This is in fact proved by a chronological examination 
of our material. The use of non-causal verbs in admit-class con- 
structions is therefore evidently due to the inducing power of causal 
ones so employed. In our material illustrating the present admit- 
class type we meet with the following non-causal verbs, which we 
have arranged on the same principle as adopted, when we dealt 
with its extent and chronology (see p. 488—491) 1 : 16 th century: 
tell, ride (the trans. sense may only with some difficulty be ap¬ 
prehended as causal, cf. p. 451 and 530), — make (the trans. sense 
may sometimes be apprehended as causal). — 17 ,h century: peel, 
pull , act, ready cock, rub , sell, — lather, scour. — 18 th century: 
drive , saw, sing , draw II 3, cut , thrash, mouth, manufacture, 
dress, squeeze , — heckle , measure, screw , apply. — 19 ,h century 
etc.: assort , transplant , group , translate, dovetail , team, split (the 
trans. sense may sometimes be apprehended as causal), draw II 2 a 
(1893), kill, wash, paint, mesh , lead (the trans. sense may only with 
difficulty be apprehended as causal, i. e. ’to cause to go), graft,pack 
(up), take, sketch , smoke , make up , play , compare , dye , scan, tan 
(of leather), wear , — number , button , harrow , retract, trace , beat 
out, exchange , draw II 1 b, fasten (= button, 1908), grind (cf. p. 
456—7). As to quotations, see p. 488—491 or uttimately p. 
187—216 supplemented with p. 478—482. 

It is only rarely that in the case of fertile admit-class types the 
admit-class function of a non-causal verb should be ascribed to a 
cause other than the fertility of this type. As to the type under 
consideration such a case is presented by beat out in the following 
quotation: 1873 One particle of ore beats out such leaf! We have 
already mentioned that this instance admits of a twofold predica- 
tional interpretation. If as basis of comparison, i. e. the verbal 
sense appearing in a converted use, we take the trans. construc- 
tion with a direct object and an object of result, *. e. ’to beat out 

1 Note that a verb has been adduced once only, when in our material it 
has not only been instanced in combination with an adverbial eztension de- 
noting 'degree of facilily’, but also when it is met with in sentences where 
the complement is of anotlier semological type. 
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a particle of ore into such a leaf, then the quotation represents 
an admit-class sense which oscillates towards a resultative class 
sense and which in respect of the form of the adverbial extension 
presents a morphological accomodation to the latter sense, t. c. 
’prove to become such a leaf when beaten out’. If we take 
as basis of comparison ’to beat out such a leaf from a particle of 
ore\ then we are concerned with a predication of adjunct of ma¬ 
terial (cf. p. 93), and the verb keeps its trans. import. We should 
assume that this predicational import was here meant to be ex¬ 
pressed and that the possibility of looking upon the sentence as a 
converted use of the trans. construction ’to beat out a part of ore 
into such a leaf made the sentence oscillate towards the admit- 
class and the resultative class. We should make this assumption, 
because it gives a natural explanation of the genesis of the resul¬ 
tative class construction and at the same time an explanation of 
the discordant morphology appearing, if we compare it with the 
admit-class sense which also is salient, i. e. ’to admit of being 
beaten out into such a leaf. Again a predication of adjunct of 
material should be explained in the same way as is employed in 
the case of predications of instrumental adjunct (cf. p. 357 and 
397—8) or of predications of adjunct of provenience (cf. p. 552—3). 

The following instances of make should both from a descrip- 

tive and an etymological point of view be apprehended in exactly 

the same way as the instance of beat out: 1592 Doost thou think 
to liue till his olde doublet will make thee a new trusse? 1598 An 
old Cloake makes a new Ierkin. 1787 They [frogs] make a good soup, 
and not a bad fricasée. For also in the present case it is possible 

to look upon the converted sentences as having been converted 

from two different trans. constructions, vis. 'to make (an old 

doublet, etc.) into a new truss, etc.’ and ’to make (a new truss, 

etc.) from (an old doublet, etc.)’. 

The following instance of tell may perhaps be apprehended 

as a manifestation of the fertility of the admit-class type under 

consideration: 1584 Then, fathers, choose your warres; for better tels 
To lose like Jewes, then winne like infidels. But another explanation 

is preferable. In ME. the impersonal form of the verbs say and 

rehearse is employed in a sense oscillating between the original 

trans. sense and the corresponding passive meaning, a use of verba 

dicendi met with already in the OE. period (cf. p. 399 and 387 — 

388), e. g. Malory, Morthe D'Arthur 75, (17) as it reherceth afler in 
the book of Balyn le saueage, that followeth next afler. a 1300 Cursor 
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M. J>e iuus sal convert, as it says. This construction is still met with 
in the NE. period (cf. p. 398). There is no doubt that tell in 
the sense of a verbum dicendi could be employed in a similar 
way. In other words, it was possible to say, 'it tells bet ter’ or 
'better tells that one loses like Jews, etc.’ The sense meant to be 
expressed was then 'one tells or says better that, etc.’ But the 
morphological aspect of the sentence is such as to make the sen- 
tence also involve 'better admits of being told’. This explanation 
is preferable, less for chronological reasons (i. e. the date of the 
quotation is somewhat earlier than the 17th c.) than on account 
of the possibility of apprehending our instance as an impersonal 
use of a verbum dicendi, a use of Old Teutonic date. 

As to ride, see p. 530. 

Let us tum to causal verbs employed in admit-class sen- 
tences of the type under consideration. Here belong the following 
verbs in our material: 10 ,k century: digest , endue , — fry. — 
17 ,h century: amalgam , assimilate , humect. — 18 lk century: 
fasten (1730) polish, prcserve , malt , alloy , draw II 2 b (1794, 
1856) — 19 th century , etc.: mix , scorch, identify (here = to make 
identical), blot, blcach , lead •(< lead, sb.), shut (the trans. sense 
cannot always be apprehended as causal), compound , oxidate , bake, 
cooky fur, steer , tcar (the trans. sense cannot always be apprehended 
as causal), toast , — reduce (cf. p. 449—451). As to quotations, see p. 
488 — 491 or ultimately p. 187—216 supplemented with p. 478 —482. 

Whenever in these instances the passive sense oscillates towards 
the correlative intr. sense — and such is mostly the case — and 
the verbs in these oscillating senses are also employed in non- 
admit-class sentences, we should look upon the former use as being 
entirely on a par with the latter use. This involves that the 
etymological explanation of their use should in both cases be the 
same, i. e. the causative law (or the factors that have given rise 
to it). The same etymological interpretation may be applied in 
the case of such causal verbs as are employed in admit-class func- 
tion but happen to have not been recorded in non-admit-class 
function in a passive sense oscillating towards the correlative in- 
transitive meaning. But such instances (very few in number) may 
of course also be explained as manifestations of tjie fertility of the 
admit-class construction under consideration. However, in the case 
of the present admit-class type the passive sense is often predo- 
minant in spite of the causal aspect of the predicate-verb (see p. 
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452). Now, if such causal verbs are in non-admit-class sentences 
employed in a passive sense (which tiien almost always osciliates 
towards the correlative intr. meaning), we may nevertheless look 
upon their admit-class function as an extension from this use or 
even as being on a par with this use, though the context happens 
to be such that the correlative intr. sense is only faintly or even 
not at all salient. But we may of course also consider their admit- 
class function as a manifestation of the fertility of the admit-class 
constructiön. Only in the rare case that a causal verb employed 
in a predominant passive sense in the admit-class construction, 
does not otherwise occur in a passive meaning oscillating towards 
the correlative intr. sense, it is preferable to look upon its admit- 
class function as illustrating the fertility of this class. 

Thus the admit-class type without a modal auxiliary but with 
an adverbial extension has taken its rise from the use of causal 
verbs employed in the function represented by this type. But their 
use in this function is mostly entirely on a par with their use in 
non-admit class sentences dressed in the active forni but with a 
sense oscillating between passive and intransitive. Therefore the 
origin and the fertility of this admit-class type or any admit-class 
type is ultimately due to the causative law (or the factors that 
have given rise to it). It is only in harmony with this fact that the 
causative law is somewhat earlier than the lime when those admit- 
class constructions which gained fertility had developed into living 
formative principles. Again this fertility is manifested in the use 
of non-causal verbs in these admit-class constructions, since they 
must be explained as having been induced by causal verbs em¬ 
ployed in these constructions. A reflexive interpretation is inad- 
missible. This is evident from the fact alone that at least in the 
case of non-causal verbs we practically speaking never meet with 
the reflexive form in any type of admit-class sentences. We can, 
however, adduce one such instance but it is of very late date and 
occurs in Carlyle whose language shows strong traces of German 

(and French) influence, viz. 1865 Carlyle, Fredk Gt xiv, vii (1870), 
V 239, The small riddle reads itself to him so. True, we are here 

concerned with a resultative class sense = 'appears to him so when 
read’, but the use of read in the active form but with a resulta¬ 
tive class sense has been coined on the pattern of admit-class sen¬ 
tences oscillating towards a resultative class sense (cf. p. 556—7). 
There is no doubt that the use of the reflexive form is here due 
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to foreign influence, all the more as in English the reflexive form 
on the whole never developed into an intr. or passive formative 
(cf. p. 261—4). 

As to the admit-class type which is destitutc hoth of 
a modal auxiliary and an adverbial extension, we have 
shown that as a rule it is dressed in the negative form and Ihat 
it does not represent a formative principle of any noteworthy vi- 
tality, though it is not devoid of the morphological prerequisite for 
developing into a fertile formative principle. When causal verbs 
occur in this type they always seem to oscillate towards the cor- 
relative intr. sense, and their use should be apprehended as only 
a phase of their general use in the active form but with a sense 
oscillating between a passive and an intransitive import. Their 
use in the case of this type is consequently a manifestation of the 
causative law (or the factors that have given rise to it). Here be- 
long: fold (1793), inflame (1794), intermix (1846), temper (1881, 
1884), tan (1884). As to quotations, see p. 491 and ultimately p. 
187 — 216 supplemented with p. 479 —482. In our material we 
meet with only two non-causal verbs employed in this type, viz ., 
transplant (1846) and scan (mod.). But both of them have been 
recorded earlier in the tertile admit-class constructions. Their use 
in the present type may therefore be explained as an extension from 
this use and need not illustrate the fertility of the present type, 
though the latter explanation is not entirely inadmissible. 

As to the etymological explanation of the will-type, whether 
it has an adverbial extension or not, almost all is true that has 
been said in the case of the type without a modal auxiliary but 
with an adverbial extension. Thus, when the predicate-verb is 
non-causal its use in the will- type construction should, as a 
rule, be looked upon as a manifestation of the fertility of this con¬ 
struction. Here belong the following verbs in our material: 16 ,h 
century: make (the trans. sense may sometimes be apprehended 
as causal). — 17 th century: lead (the trans. sense may only with 
difficulty be apprehended as causal), quilt, manage, lap , set, — 
batter, squeeze , ride (the trans. sense may only with difficulty be 
apprehended as causal), — sell , rive (the trans. sense may some¬ 
times be apprehended as causal). — 18 th century: rub , wear, 
cross (= cross-plough), wash, — saw, spin , pick , — hook , button , 
ding, lace , transplant. — 19 th century, etc.: dress, translate , 
cut, dramatizc , apply, realize, compare, construe , — tread , weave, 
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make up, sing, — mesh, scan , mill, parsc (cf. p. 456—7). As to 
quotations, see p. 491—3 and ultimately p. 187—216 supplemented 
with p. 478—482. 

However, also in the present case there are sometimes in- 

stances of non-causal verbs which may have or even should have 

an explanation other than the fertility of the will- type. Here be- 

longs make whose trans. sense only with sonie difificulty may be 

apprehended as causal and whose function in quot. 1592 (Doost 
thou think to liue till his olde doublet will make thee a new trusse?) 

should be explained in the same way as quots. 1598, 1787, t. e. as 

involving a predication of material (cf. p. 531—2). Here belongs also 

lap whose import in quot. 1680 (This is a fine pliable principle . . 'twill 
lap about your finger like Barbary Gold) oscillates towards a reflexive 

or even an intr. sense and whose admit-class function therefore 
may, but need not, be explained as having started from the 
use of the verb in the reflexive form, the omission of the re¬ 
flexive pronoun being then due to the salience of an intr. sense. 
Another instance is mcsh whose admit-class sense in quot. 1801 
(After which they [mackerel] will not mesh, but are caught with hooks) 
oscillates towards the intr. sense 'to go in the meshes’ and there¬ 
fore may, but need not, be explained as a denominative new 
formation. As to realize its admit-class function in quot. 1881 

(The liabilities are estimated at £ 130,000, and the assets will, it is as- 
sumed, realise well) may, but need not, be ascribed to associa- 

tive influence from sell (cf. p. 526). Moreover, the admit-class 

function of rive in quots. 1691, 1811 (e. g. 1811 All like sorts of stone 
that are composed of granules, will cut and rive in any direction) may, 

but need not, be explained as an extension from its general use in 

the active form but with a passive sense oscillating towards an intr. 

meaning, a use which is met with already c. 1300 (cf. p. 213). 

As to ride see p. 530. 

as causal should be described the following verbs in our 
material illustrating the will-iype: 16 th century: mingle, display, 
stain, — convert. — 17 th century: fire, keep y glue , commix, — 
polish , reserve , — incorporate , assimilate , gild, tvear out , blunt , 
coin. — 18 th century: drive , identify. — 19 th century , etc.: 
nitrify, groove, — erase, hatch out , — extinguish, lift , digest , 
drain II 2, coke, mix , nurse, discntangle, open , lock (cf. p. 449— 
451). As to quotations, see p. 491—3 and ultimately p. 187—216 
supplemented with p. 478—482. 

When the predieate-verb is a causal one, it almost always 
oscillates towards the correlative intr. sense (cf. p. 464). We have 
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pointed out that, if in the will- type construction this intr. sense is 
apprehended as the sense meant to be expressed, the auxiliary 
will does not as a rule lose its modal import (cf. p. 455—6). 
When so, we may look upon the use of causal verbs in wt7J-type 
constructions as being entirely on a par with their general use in 
an intr. sense oscillating towards a passive meaning, i. e. as ulti- 
mately due to the causative law (or the factors that have given 
rise to it). And if such a general use does not occur, then — as 
long as will keeps its modal sense — the use of the verb in will- 
type constructions may nevertheless be ascribed to the causative 
law (or the factors that have given rise to it). Only in those cases 
when the sense of the causal verb may be apprehended as intr. 
and will then assumes a non-modal sense, we should consider the 
use of a causal verb in the will-iype construction as a mani¬ 
festation of the fertility of this construction and not as due to the 
causative law. But to decide in individual cases when, if we in¬ 
terpret the sense of the causal verb. as intr., will loses or keeps 
its modal import is a very delicate task. We have already tried 
to do so in the case of a considerable number of instances (cf. p. 
455—6). It is surperfluous to examine this point more closely, 
since we have to choose only between two etymological interpret¬ 
ations, viz. the operation of the causative law and the fertility of 
the will- type. Also in the rare case when in will- type construc¬ 
tions the causal verb has a predominant passive sense, we should 
ascribe its use in such constructions to the fertility of the will- type, 
and not to the causative law (cf. p. 455). But to decide upon 
the salience or non-salience of an oscillating intr. sense is a very 
difficult task. 

The use of will as a modal auxiliary dates as far back as 
the OE. period, e. g. Herb. i, 90, 9 Gif his mete gemyltan nelle (cf. 
p. 495). This sense has sprung from the primary trans. meaning, 
i. e. ’to be willing’, a sense towards which the auxiliary distinctly 
oscillates in the OE. sentence quoted. In fact a faint echo of this 
original sense is still traceable in most of the NE. will- type sen- 
tences, nay, in some of them it is even the predominant import 
(cf. p. 459 —461). As a secondary source of the modal function 
of will should be considered the temporal function of will in a 
complex sentence consisting of a principal clause with will as 
a temporal auxiliary and a conditional subordinate clause of the 
type ’if we so will’, ’if we want to'. We have already pointed out 
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that in most will-type sentences it is possible to mentally add 
a conditional subordinate clause of the type ’if we try’ and that 
therefore several sentences of the will-type probably have origin- 
ated from an incomplete resolution of an idea whose complete 
resolution would require the addition of such a conditional subor¬ 
dinate clause. It is the omission of this clause that transforms 
the temporal will of the principal clause into a modal auxiliary. 
But a faint echo of the temporal sense is still traceable in most 
of the ME. and NE. will-iype sentences. But in the case of spe- 
cified examples it is generally impossible to decide as to when 
tcill as a modal auxiliary has taken its rise from the primary 
trans. sense or when it has sprung from the temporal function 
(cf. p. 461—4). 

Thus it is evident that the will-iype construction has begun 
with causal verbs and in the first place with such cases where 
the sense of toill was modal and the use of the verb in an intr. 
sense oscillating towards a passive meaning was entirely on a par 
with the use of the verb in this sense in non-admit class sen¬ 
tences. Therefore it is that in the case of causal verbs we meet 
with instances of the toill- type already in the OE. and ME. pe¬ 
riods. It is also evident that with the increase of cases when 
a causal verb adopted a correlative intr. sense easily oscillating 
towards a passive meaning the frequency of the toillAype must 
be increased. At last the w*7/-type gains such a frequency in 
the case of causal verbs that is was able to induce the employ- 
ment of non-causal verbs in will-iype constructions. In other 
words, the toill- type had developed into a fertile formative prin- 
ciple. And the criterion of this fertility is principally the use of 
non-causal verbs, sometimes also the use of causal ones (cf. p. 
537) in the will-iype construction. Apart from perfurnish (1398, 
cf. p. 529), the first traces of an incipient fertility on the part of 
the M?iZi-type are met with about 1600, a date which is in harmony 
with the fact that the causative law began to operate about one 
or two centuries earlier, i. e. the factor which increased the num- 
ber of causal verbs adopting a correlative intr. sense oscillating 
towards a passive meaning. This fertility quite naturally increased 
in the following centuries with the continued operation of the 
causative law, so that in present day English the will-iype repre- 
sents a formative principle of strong vitality. 
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As to the can or may-type we have already pointed out that 
it never developed into a fertile formative principle and that it 
was unable to make this development (as to the extent and the 
chronology of the category, see p. 485). For, if sentenees of the 
can or moy-type are dressed in the passive form, the admit-class 
sense will be kept, and this form is the normal mode of expres- 
sion when the modal element of the admit-class construction is 
expressed by may or can (cf. p. 485). Whenever in the case of 
the can or moy-type the predicate-verb is causal, in which case 
the import almost always oscillates towards the correlative intr. 
sense (cf. p. 453—4), we should ascribe the use of the verb to the 
causative law (or the factors that have given rise to it). For its 
use in this type of admit-class constructions is then entirely on a 
par with its use in non-admit-class sentenees with a passive 
sense oscillating towards the correlative intr. meaning. Here be- 
long the following verbs in our material: a) con-type: conjoin 
(1578), hnit (1578), taint (1606), disentangle (1607), thtoack (1650), 
incorporate (1681), fix (1760), keep (1705, 1889), loteer (1727), 
cram (a 1763), assimilate (1864), mash (1877); b) moy-type: 
overthrotv (1546), stain (Shakes.), knit (1612), indurate (1646), 
notch (1693). As to quotations, see p. 493—4 and ultimately p. 
187—216 supplemented with p. 478—482. 

Again, when the predicate-verb is non-causal, a case re- 
presented by several instances in our material, they have, as a 
rule, already been recorded in the case of the two admit-class 
types which represent fertile formative principles, or else otherwise 
recorded in a passive sense dressed in the active form (especially 
the intemporal class funetion). When so, their use in can or moy- 
type constructions is only a natural extension from this use. Here 
belong the following verbs in our material: a) con-type: compare 
(1796, 1876), cut (1839), count 11 1 d (1857), trace (1889); b) moy- 
type: compare (1577), pull (1778), lead (1822), count II 1 ca (1874). 
As to quotations, see p. 494. The only exceptions are presented 
by draw, 1703, and dcduce , 1866 (cf. p. 494), both of which 
occur in our material earlier in the moy-type than in other cases 
where these verbs present a passive sense dressed in the active 
form. But in the case of draw we may safely assume that Hs 
use in the moy-type is an extension from its use in the will- type 
(or the other fertile admit-class type), though we happen to be 
destitute of examples of the latter use. As to dedtice , its func- 
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tion in the »way-type has of course the same explanation as ils 
use in the intern poral class function (quot. 1889), see p. 525. 

We have still to consider a category which may be described 
as pseudo-admit-class sentences. The admit-class sense is 
here not the proximate sense of the verb in its converted func¬ 
tion, but a secondary meaning, a synonymous sense, and this se- 
condary signification is always the same, i. e. 'to admit of being 
seen’ (cf. p. 419). Here belong in our material the following 
verbs: kithe (a 1300, 1535, 1586, 1827), disclose (1494, 1627-77), 
exhibit (1768—74), open (1745, a 1822, 1844), evolve (1860). As 
to quotalions, see p. 420. All these verbs may be apprehended 
as causal, ». e. ’to bring into view’ = 'to ca use to come into view’. 
Apart from kithe and open , their passive function, i. e. to be brought 
into view, oscillating towards the correlative intr. sense ’to come 
into view’ = ’to admit of being seen’, may therefore be ascribed 
to the causative law. But, if we so will, this function may also 
be explained as having evolved from the use of the verb in the 
reflexi ve form. For these verbs were often combined with sub- 
jects capable of the reflexivity conditioned by these verbs, and the 
reflexive pronoun was omitted, sincc the verbs oscillated between 
the reflexive sense ’to show itselF, 'to bring itself into view' and 
the intr. sense 'to come into view’ = 'to admit of being seen’. The 
reflexive interpretation must be employed in the case of kithe 
whose pseudo-admit-class function is met with as early as a 1300. 
As to open, we are evidently concerned with an extension from 
its general use in the active form but with a passive sense oscil¬ 
lating towards an intr. meaning, a use already met with in the 
OE. period (cf. p. 251 seq.). 

The second subcategory of the modal class, i. e. the should 
or must-class, has a very small compass in our material, and 
all our exarnples happen to illustrate the NE. period only, though 
also the ME. and OE. periods could not be devoid of instances. 
Like the may or caw-class this class is destitute of the morpho- 
logical prerequisite for developing into a fertile forniative principle 
(cf. p. 500). 

As to the should-class we rarely meet with instances where 
the modal element has no particular morphological represent¬ 
ative. Here belong demise , 1823 Now arose a difficulty — whether 
the property of the late King demised to the King or to the Crown ( = 
should [or even must] be demised or should [must] pass as a possession 
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to); scretv , 1881 The face-plate which screws on the mandrils (= should 
be screwed on; perhaps also = admits of being screwed on; possibly also 
* is always screwed on). The trans. sense of demise has a causal 

structure, i. e. ’to let (a thing) pass as a possession to (a person)’, 
and therefore the correlative intr. sense is distinctly salient in our 
quotation, though oscillating towards the passive meaning. Con- 
sidering this causal aspect, it is superflous to seek for an etymo- 
logical explanation of the use of the verb in should -class function 
other than the operation of the causative law. The non-expression 
of the modal element is out of the comrnon but may be explained 
as an extension from the use of the verb in the intemporal class 
function, where it easily oscillates towards the should-c\ass (cf. 
class 1816, deduce 1889, rive 1804, 1866, screw 1881, see p. 433 
—434, 444, 478). Again, the trans. sense of screw has a non- 
causal aspect. The explanation of the use of the verb in should- 
class function has already been given when we dealt with the in¬ 
temporal class (cf. p. 525). 

The modal element of the sAowW-class sentences, however, is 
mostly represented by a modal auxiliary. As to this type we 
meet in our material with a couple of instances where the trans. 
sense of the predicate-verb is causal, viz. extirp (1606) and boil 
(1845), (cf. p. 501), and where therefore the passive import of 
these predicate-verbs oscillates towards the correlative intr. sense, 
i. e. ’to lose existence’, ’to undergo the action of boiling or to be 
in the state of boiling’. This being so, their should -class function 
may be explained as due to the causative law (as to boil, cf. p. 
402). For this use is entirely on a par with their general use 
in the active form but with a passive sense oscillating towards 
the correlative intr. meaning. 

In our material we also meet with three non-causal verbs 
employed in should-c\ass functien, viz. count II 2 b (1861), graft 
(1894), lace (1888), cf. p. 501. As to count its use in should-c]ass 
sentences is of course an analogical extension from its oft-occurring 
use in the active form but with a passive sense in sentences other 
than those of the should-d&ss (cf. p. 519—520). As to graft and 
lace , their should-cl&ss function is undoubtedly an extension from 
their use in admit-class constructions, all the more as in the case 
of lace also an admit-class sense seems to be salient. For the 
latter use is of earlier date {graft, 1884, lace, 1792) than their 
should -class function. 
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3) The 
resultative 
class. 


The wus/-class is in our material represented by two instances 
only, viz. cure (1791) and found (1837), cf. p. 501. The trans. 
senses of these verbs have a causal structure, i. e. ’to bring into 
a state of health, to cause to get well again)’, ’to let (a thing) 
have as foundation’ (the sense ’to consider a thing to have as 
foundation’ is non-causal), and therefore in the quotation men- 
tioned the passive sense oscillates towards the correlative intr. 
meaning. But, if so, their wwsf-class function should be explained 
as due to the causative law. For this function is entirely on a 
par with their use in other sentences where they. dressed in the 
active form, present an oscillation between the correlative intr. 
sense and the passive meaning. As to found, cf. p. 378—9. 

The etymological explanation of the resultative class sen¬ 
tences remains still to be considered. To begin with, it should be 
remembered that all such instances of the resultative class as oscil- 
late towards the admit-class (cf. p. 434—443) have already been 
explained when we dealt with the etymological interpretation of 
the modal class. For, from a descriptive point of view they may 
just as well be assigned to the modal class as to the resultative 
class, but from an etymological point of view they should be as¬ 
signed to the modal class only, since the resultative class has 
never developed into a fertile formative principle and besides, 
unless the sentences under consideration are explained as admit- 
class constructions, their oscillation towards the admit-class would 
be incomprehensible. Thus we have here to pay attention only 
to those instances of the resultative class sense which present 
either no oscillation or at most a very faint oscillation towards 
the admit-class. As to the rare case when a resultative class 
sense oscillates towards the intemporal class, it has been paid 
attention to in connection with our explanation of the latter category 
(cf. p. 523-6). 

The etymological explanation of the resultative class sentences 
is of a heterogeneous nature, and it is of importance to know 
whether a corresponding trans., i. e. non-converted, sentence may be 
formed from the linguistic material of the resultative class sentence. 
We must therefore examine each instance of the resultative class 
separately. When so doing, we should pay attention to our se- 
mological subdivision of the resultative class sentences in order to 
ascertain as to whether an agreement in semological aspect corre- 
sponds to an accordance in etymological interpretation. 
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a) The sense = to prove to taste or feel in a spe- 
cified manner when being (having been) made the object 
of a specified action. 

The earliest instance of this subcategory is represented by 

feel: 1581 The hande . . feeling to bee rough (the quot. is not exactly 
to the point, the verb being here used in the present pple); 1665 The 
substance of it feels . . exactly like a very fine piece of Chamois leather 
(= proves to be like . . when examined by touch or is felt to be like . .). 

In the present case the resultative class sense distinctly oscillates 

towards the passive sense ’to be felt’, and, at least from the point 

of view of present-day English, it also oscillates towards the intr* 

sense 'to have a feel of a specified or implied kind', 'to produce 

a certåin impression on the senses (esp. that of touch)’. The 

cause of this oscillation has already been indicated in the pre- 

ceding pages (cf. p. 502—3), and the use of the verb feel in such 

constructions as bring about these senses is no doubt due to as- 

sociative influence from taste and smell. Both these verbs are 

often used in the sense ’to have a taste or a smell of a specified or 

implied kind', a sense faintly oscillating towards the resultative 

class sense ’to prove to have a specified taste or smell when 

examined by the sense of taste or that of smell’ (cf. p. 502—3). 

Also the verb touch may be used in the resultative class sense 

’to prove to have a feel of a specified or implied kind when 

touched': 1770—4 We say this beast touches nicely upon its ribs (as 
to the form 'nicely’ see p. 441 and 428); 1855 They touch rough — dusty 
rough, as books touch that have been lying unused. Here, too, the 

import oscillates towards the intr. sense *to have a feel of a spe¬ 
cified or implied kind’, but it does not oscillate towards the pas¬ 
sive sense ’to be felt', since touch does not present the correspond- 
ing trans. sense ’to perceive by the sense of touch*. The best ex- 
planation of this function of touch is to assume that we are con- 
cerned with associative influence from the corresponding use of 
feel recorded more than a century earlier. But it is also possible 
to assume that we are face to face with a new formation from 
the subs. touch in the sense of 'tastile quality’, ’feel’, a sense met 
with about 1674, consequently earlier than our instances of the 
resultative class function of touch. 

As early as c 1600 we find the verbs eat and drink employed 
in a distinctly resultative class function, which is still met with in 
colloquial speech, viz. ’to prove to have a taste of a specified or 
implied kind when eaten or drunk’: 1601 Like one of our French 
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witberd peares . . it eates drily (= proves to taste dry when eaten); 
1607 Being dressed they eat like Barbles; 1607 Tbe wine . . drunk too 
flat; 1697 It drinks brisk and cool; 1758 Tbe Burgundy drinks as flat 
as Port. In spite of the identity in sense as to the first part of 

the resultative class meaning vve are perhaps not justifled in as- 
suming that this function of eat and drink has been induced by 
the resultative class function of taste, i. e. ’to prove to have a 
taste of a specified or implied kind when examined by the sense 
of taste’ (cf. p. 502). There is no doubt that, if this sense of taste 
were distinctly salient, then it might easily have induced the origin 
of the corresponding sense in the case of eat and drink. But, as 
already pointed out, the resultative class sense of taste had prob- 
ably only a faint salience, and instead the intr. sense 'to have a 
taste of a specified or implied kind’ was the predominant one (in 
the constructions under consideration), since the latter could, nay, 
should, be apprehended as a denominative new formation from 
the sb. taste in the sense of 'savour’, 'sapidity’ (cf. 503). It is 
evident that this fact reduces the likelihood of the explanation 
mentioned. But since a resultative class sense is no doubt dis- 
tinguishable in the case of taste, though less so than in the case 
of feel , it is perhaps not impossible to assume that the resultat- 
ative class function of eat and drink is due to influence from 
taste, an influence perhaps supported by the resultative class 
function of feel, another verb having bearing upon our senses. 
However, it is preferable to adopt the only other explanation 
that may be taken into consideration, i. e. influence from admit- 
class sentences oscillating towards the resultative class. As early 
as about 1600 this influence can scarcely have been exercised by 
verbs in general employed in this function, since at that time the 
admit-class construction had only an incipient fertility. The in¬ 
fluence must have taken place in such a way that the same verb, 
t. e. eat or drink , was used in admit-class function oscillating 
towards a resultative class sense and that this use was analogic- 
ally extended to such cases where an oscillation towards the 
admit-class was out of the question. In point of fact, in the case 
of one of our quotations it is possible to trace also an admit-class 

sense, riz. 1607 Being dressed they eat like Barbles («= prove to taste 
like b. when eaten; also = admit of being eaten like b. [with the same 
result as to sense-impression]). The only objection to this explana¬ 
tion that can be made is that in the case of the verbs eat and 
drink \ve have not come across other instances presenting the 
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oscillation mentioned and that the salience of the admit-class sense 
is not particularly conspicuous. But we may safely assume that 
when the adverbial extension is an adjunct of comparison (as in 
quot. 1607) such an oscillation mostly existed and that therefore, 
if we stick to our explanation, the resultative class function of 
these verbs must have started from constructions with this kind 
of adverbial extension. Our explanation is substantiated by the 
fact that the first part of the resultative class sense here oscillates 
towards the sense ’to prove to be', a sense characteristic of sub* 
category d, which has originated from admit-class sentences oscil- 
lating towards a resultative class sense (see p. 554 seq.). Certain 
it is, however, that the resultative class function of eat and drink 
is due to one of the factors mentioned or else to both of them. 

Let us turn to the resultative class function of handle: 1727 
If they handle moist or clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to 
bag (= prove to feel moist or clammy when handled); 1847 The wheat.. 
soon handles cold and damp; 1881 If the balance is not the same, they 
will handle as if of different bends. In these examples the resultative 

class function, i. e. ’to prove to feel in a specified manner(= pas¬ 
sive sense) or to have a feel of a specified kind (= inlr. sense) 
when handled’, does not oscillate towards an admit-class sense or 
to any other import involving a change in predicational aspect. 
We may here, too, maintain that, when the adverbial extension is 
an adjunct of comparison the resultative class sense may oscillate 
(though faintly) towards an admit-class sense and that these cases 
have been the starting-point for the use of the verb in pure re¬ 
sultative class function. But this interpretation should not be 
adopted, if there is a better explanation. The date of the result¬ 
ative class function of handle does not prevent us from assum- 
ing that this function may have been induced by verbs in ge¬ 
neral employed in a meaning oscillating between a resultative 
class sense and an admit-class sense. But, since the verb feel 
may be used in a sense distinctly oscillating towards a resultative 
class sense and since the first part of the latter sense is identical 
with that of the resultative class sense of handle , it is most 
likely that the resultative class function of feel has induced the 
same function in the case of handle. This explanation is the 
more probable, since in our quotations the verb feel may be sub¬ 
stituted for handle without conveying any conspicuous deviation 
in sense. 

Sundén , Pred. ctUg. and pred. change in Bogl. 35 
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Also in respect of tread its resultative class fanction does not 

in our quotations imply an oscillation towards another iinport: 

1847 When the soil treads loose in the spring, it is very important to 
use the heavy roller, or some other means of consolidating the soil ( = 
proves to feel or to be loose when trodden); 1891 When once the land 
’treads' the horses are best in the furrow ('treads’ is used elliptically for 
'treads loose’); 1891 Land is said to tread when it puddles or poaches 
under the feet of the horses employed upon it (as to ’tread\ cf. quot. 
1891). The etymological explanation is here the same as in the 

case of handle or, if we so will, the resultative class function of 

tread has been induced by that of handle. 

A non-oscillating resultative class sense is met with in the 

following instance of snioke, but only as far as the verb is quali- 

fied by the adverbial extension ’cool’: 1910 Smiths Glasgow Mix- 
ture . . Always smokes evenly and cool (= proves to feel [or to bej cool 
when smoked; the complement 'evenly' requires the sense 'adraits of 
being smoked evenly or proves to burn evenly when smoked). If we so 

will, we may here employ the same explanations as in the case of 
handle and tread or else assume that these very verbs have in¬ 
duced the resultative class function of smoke. But the factors in- 
volved in these explanations should here rather be looked upon 
as contributory causes. For in the present case the verb has 
actuaily been recorded in an admit-class function oscillating to¬ 
wards a resultative class sense. The very quotation adduced is an 
example in point, since the complement 'evenly’ requires the 
sense ’to admit of being smoked evenly or proves to burn evenly 
when smoked'. But, if so, it is evident that the construction ’to 
smoke cool’ predicated of tobacco, where a resultative class sense 
only is salient, has been proximately conditioned by the use of 
the verb in admit-class sentences oscillating towards the resultative 
class. The co-ordination of the complements 'evenly’ and ’cool’ is 
incongruous not only from the point of view of oscillation towards 
the admit-class but also from the point of view of the import 
of the first part of the resultative class sense, t. e. 'to prove to 
burn evenly’ and 'to prove to feel cool’. This co-ordination is 
of course due to analogical influence from ordinary dno xocvov 
constructions where the element in common (here = the predicate- 
verb) has the same import. 

Thus in the case of instances of the present semological sub- 
category of the resultative class the etymological explanation is no 
uniform one, though in the majority of them the same etymo¬ 
logical considerations are applicable. It should be noticed that 
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we have not been forced to assume that the sole operating factor 
has been inducing influence from verbs in general employed in an 
admit-class sense oscillating towards a resultative class sense. 

b) The sense = to prove to amount to a specified 
number, etc., when being (having been) made the object 
of a specified action. 

Our earliest instance of this semological subcategory is as late 
as about 1800, viz. tell, c 1794 Our butter tells to fourteen pun! If 
there were a correlative trans. expression, i. e. ’to tell the butter 
to fourteen pounds\ then it would be possible to trace also an 
admit-class sense in this quotation, and we would undoubtedly be 
concerned with a manifestation of the fertility of the admit-class. 
But such a trans. construction does (or did) not exist. But at that 
time, too, it was no doubt possible to say ’of butter or as to butter 
we can tell ([up] to) fourteen pounds’. In this sentence we meet with 
about the same linguistic material as in the quotation of c 1794. 
In fact the latter sentence may be looked upon as a conversion of 
the former. The expression 'of butter’ or ’as to butter* should be 
looked upon as ’an adjunct of reference’, «. e. an adjunct denoting 
the thing which the rest of the whole sentence has bearing upon. 
In other words, the real purpose of this non-converted sentence is 
to add a qualification to the adjunct of reference, t. e. ’of butter’ 
or 'as to butter’, i. e. 'our butter amounts to 14 pounds’ is a 
synonymous sentence. This qualification is represented by the 
predicate of the sentence, i. e. ’can tell to fourteen pun’. It is on 
account of these facts that to instinctive linguistic sense it appears 
possible to dispense with the actual grammatical subject, i. e. 'we’, 
and to let the predicate be directly predicated of the adjunct of 
reference, i. e. to form such a sentence as our butter can tell to 
fourteen pounds’. But this change of grammatical subject brings 
about a change at the same time in the import of the expression 
’can tell’, inasmuch as it oscillates towards the sense 'amounts 
to’, a sense which of course is chiefly associated with the verb 
tell, which makes the use of the modal auxiliary superfluous. The 
salience of also a resultative class sense is of course due to the 
tendency on the part of the primary trans. sense to maintain it- 
self in the converted construction. This explanation involves that 
our quotation should be apprehended as a predication of adverbial 
adjunct, i. e. that kind of such a predication which may be de- 
scribed as 'predication of adjunct of reference'. The explanation 
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mentioned is in our opinion a very plausible one. For the change 
of granimatical subject is here easily brought about on the one 
hand by the syntactically speaking independent or loose relation 
existing between the adjunct of referenee and the rest of the non- 
converted sentence and on the other hand by the more intimate 
relation which from a predicational point of view exists between 
this adjunct and the predicate of the sentence, since the principal 
object of the whole sentence undoubtedly is to add a qualification 
to the adjunct of referenee. As to predications of adverbial ad¬ 
junct, though of descriptions diflferent from the present one, see 
Essay I, p. 90 seq. 

The correctness of our explanation is in some measure at 
least substantiated by the faet that in the case of verbs denoting 
'count’ other languages, too, which otherwise are destitute of re- 
sultative class constructions, present the same constructive or, if 
we so will, semological change, c . g. Germ. 'Die Truppe zåhlte 10 
Mann’. Swed. 'Truppen räknade 10 man\ For this shows that 
the cause of the change is connected, not with linguistic faets pe- 
culiar to the English language, but with faets also existing in other 
languages. And such are undoubtedly those on which the expla¬ 
nation given above has been based. 

As to the following quotation of tell, it is no doubt a se- 

condary formation as compared with the quotation of c 1794: 1825 
Put it in the savings’ bank, and it will tell up to something (= will 
prove to amount to something when counted). For it is here diffieult 

to apprehend the sentence as a conversion of a partieular non- 

converted sentence. It has, no doubt, been formed after the time 

when tell had already acquired the new sense, i. e. ’to amount 

to’ or to ’prove to amount to when counted'. 

A resultative class sense is in the following quotation pre¬ 
sented by count II 1 c/?: 1819 They counted thirty (= amounted to 
thirty or proved to amount to thirty when counted). The funetion of 

count is here exactly the same as that of tell as used in quot. 
c 1794, and the etymological explanation of this funetion is in both 
cases the same. 

An equivalent resultative class sense is also presented by the 

verbs muster, nutnbrr , and reckon, which are semologically closely 

allied to the verbs tell and count. As examples: muster , 1837 
The whole garrison mustered but six or eight men (= amounted to . . 
or proved to amount to . . when mustered). 1907 DavouFs corps . . 
defeated a force . . mustering nearly double its numbers; ntimber , 1842 
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When The maiden blossoms of her teens Gould number five from ten 
(= amounted to five from ten or proved to amount to five from ten when 
numbered). 1867 It would show not only that the Anglican Commun- 
ion numbered so many Bishops; 1883 The crew and passengers num¬ 
bered 33; reckon, 1877 He marched [them] into the camp before his 
own troop, which did not reckon nearly so many (= did not amount to 
nearly so many, also = did not prove to amount to nearly so many when 
reckoned). 

As to the resultative class function of reckon we may adopt 
the same explanation as in the case of tell and count or, if we 
so will, this function of reckon has been induced by that of count 
(the resultative class function of tell is rare). 

As to the resultative class function of muster and number it is 
preferable to adopt other modes of explanation. In the case of muster 
it is possible to assume not only that, when combined with a modal 
auxiliary such as can , the primary frans, sense may oscillate towards 
the intr. sense ’to amount to’ or the resultative class sense 'to 
amount to when counted’ but also that this oscillation may occur 
in sentences which do not (or at least need not) imply a con- 
version of non-converted sentences. The former assumption but 
not the latter is true in the case of tell, count, reckon , and number. 
We are still concerned with a trans. sense only, in such a sen- 
tence as 'the comniander can muster six or eight men’. The same 
is the case, if we say, 'the enemy (the fortress, the force) can 
muster six or eight men’, a sentence which presents a quite na¬ 
tural extension in the way of grammatical subject. Now, if the 
modal auxiliary is omitted, then we are concerned with the re¬ 
sultative class sense 'to prove to amount to when mustered’ or else 
the intr. sense 'to amount to’ (unless the fact of a muster actually 
taking place is meant to be expressed). An omission of can is 
not remarkable, if we remember that can muster , when predicated 
of subjects such as 'the enemy’ (the fortress, the force), is equi- 
valent to the resultative class sense or the intr. sense mentioned. 

As to number, its resultative class function, is perhaps best 
explained as a denominative new formation from 'number’, sb. 
t. e. ’to be in number’, 'to amount to (when numbered)’. Cf. 
p. 308. 

The verb make up in the sense of 'to make fat’ is employed 

in a resultative class function in the following quotation: 1867 If 
they [fowlsl have been ’sent along’ wilh Indian corn (etc.) . . they will 
make up to nearly 2 Ibs. heavier ( = will prove to amount to or to be 
nearly 2 Ibs. heavier wben made up, i. e. fattened). In the present 
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case there exists a correlative trans. expression, *. e. *to make up 
fowls to nearly two pounds heavier’. But, if so, we must also 
admit that in our quotation the corresponding passive sense is 
distinguishable, t. e. ’will be made up to nearly two pounds 
heavier’. In other words our quotation may be apprehended as a 
conversion of the corresponding trans. construction, consequently 
as a predication of direct object. The oscillation towards the re- 
sultative class sense is due to the nature of the adverbial exten- 
sion. For the complement in the converted sentence denotes an 
adjunct of amount oscillating towards an adjunct of result. But 
a complement involving an adjunct of amount usually qualifies a 
predicate-verb involving ’to amount to’. Therefore instinctive lin- 
guistic sense tends to lend this import to the predicate-verb. But 
on the other hand the primary trans. sense naturally tends to 
maintain itself in the sentence. The struggle between these two 
conflicting tendencies results in a compromise, inasniuch as a re- 
sultative class sense originates, i. e. a sense whose former part 
contains the sense 'to amount to’ but whose latter part contains 
the primary trans. sense, though in a converted function, *. e. ’when 
made up’. In fact, the same struggle is distinguishable in the 
corresponding trans. expression. If we say, 'this will make them 
up to nearly 2 lbs. heavier’, we may distinguish not only the 
sense 'this will fatten them so as to become nearly two pounds 
heavier’, but also a causal sense consisting of a trans. element, t. e. 
'to cause to’, and an intr. element, t. e. ’to amount to when fat- 
tened', i. e. the very resultative class sense which is met with in 
the corresponding converted sentence. The salience of the latter 
sense is due to the faetors inentioned above. Now, if the whole 
trans. expression may be apprehended as causal, then the corre¬ 
sponding converted expression dressed in the active form may be 
explained as due to this very fact, i. e. as due to the operation 
of the causative law. There is no doubt that this explanation is 
the correct one, though the structure of the intr. element is here 
other than the ordinary one. 

An equivalent instance is presented by print up in the fol- 

lowing quotation: 1886 I wish there was space here to say more about 
all this; but the great book before me would print up into several vol- 
umes (= would prove to amount to several volumes wben printed). 

Also in the present case there exists a correlative trans. expres¬ 
sion, i. e. 'this would print up the book into several volumes’. 
Consequently we must admit that in our quotation also the sense 
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'to be printed up into several volumes’ is distinguishable, a sense 
involving a predication of direct objeet. The oscillation of this 
sense towards the resultative class sense is due to the same causes 
as in the case of make up, i . e. in the first plaee to the nature of 
the adverbial extension whieh involves an adjunct of amount oscil- 
lating towards an adjunct of result, though — as is shown by the 
fact that the predicate-verb is combined with up — the former 
sense is the predominant one. In spite of the non-causal aspect 
of print, a causal sense is easily distinguishable in the whole cor- 
responding trans. expression. In other words, the sentence 'this 
would print up the book into several volumes’ is equivalent to 
'this would cause the book to amount to several volumes when 
printed’. It is to this causal aspect of the correlative trans. ex¬ 
pression that we should ascribe the use of the aclive form in the 
converted sentence in question. In other words, we are here, too, 
concerned with a manifestation of the causative law. 

Thus also in the case of the present subcategory of the re¬ 
sultative class there is no uniform etymological explanation. It 
should also be noticed that the etymological interpretation is not 
bound up with such admit-class sentences as oscillate towards the 
resultative class. 

c) The sense = to prove to yield or weigh a specified 
amount, etc., when being (having been) made the objeet 
of a specified action. 

Our earliest instance of this category belongs to the second 

half of the 19th century, viz. shear , 1854 The tegs . . shear a fleece 
varying from 5 to 7 lbs. (= prove to yield a fleece etc., when shorn). 

The same construclion and the same resultative class sense are 

presented by cut and clip, the synonyms of shear: 1854 The 
Hampshiredowns . . cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns; 1858 The 
half-breds cut less wool than the Shropshire Downs; 1879 There were .. 
sheep in the pen that would clip as much or more wool. It is evident 

that the resultative class funetion of these verbs has the same 

etymological interpretation. To begin with, it should be observed 

than in the case of all these instances there exists a corresponding 

non-converted construclion where also the grarnmatical subject of 

the resultative class construction is represented, though in the 

form of an adverbial adjunct. In other words, we are allowed to 

form such sentences as ’you can shear a fleece varying from 5 

to 7 lbs. from the tegs’, 'you can cut a heavier fleece from the 

Hampshiredowns than from the Southdowns’, ’you can clip as 
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much or more wool from the sheep in the pen’, etc. Since these 
non-converted constructions are met with, we should consider the 
resuitative class constructions mentioned as converted from these 
trans. constructions. In the latter constructions the relation be- 
tween the substance represented by the grammatical object and 
the substance involved in the adverbial adjunct may be appre- 
hended as a relation of co-existence. If so, the verbal action im* 
plied in the trans. phrase denotes that the latter substance is de- 
prived of the former substance and that therefore the adverbial 
adjunct may be described as an adjunct of privation. If so, the 
corresponding resuitative class sentence must be described as a 
predication of adjunct of privation. But, if we stick to this point 
of view, it seems to be impossible to account for the origin of 
this converted predication. However, the relation between the 
two substances in the trans. expression may also be apprehended 
in another way. The substance represented by the adverbial ad¬ 
junct is in reality the generator, the source of the substance re¬ 
presented by the grammatical object. In this case the adverbial 
adjunct appears as an adjunct of provenience. This being so, the 
trans. phrase denotes that the grammatical subject obtains the 
substance indicated by the object (t. e. fleece, wool) from the sub¬ 
stance indicated by the adverbial adjunct (t. e. the sheep), when 
the former is made the object of the verbal action (t. e. shorn, 
cut, clipped). From this point of view the resuitative class func- 
tion of the verbs shear, cut, clip involves a predication of adjunct 
of provenience. There is no doubt that to instinctive linguistic 
sense the adverbial adjunct of the trans. expression appears as an 
adjunct of provenience and not as an adjunct of privation. For, if 
made into the subject of the corresponding converted sentence, an 
adjunct of provenience must of course condition such a sense on the 
part of the whole predicate as gives salience to its function of repre- 
senting the provenience of the substantival part of the whole predi¬ 
cate. Such a sense is actually represented by the resuitative class 
sense To yield fleece (wool) when shorn (cut, clipped)’, the only sense 
distinguishable. Moreover it is not impossible to understand the 
origin of an active predication of adjunct of provenience. It should 
be noticed that, though in the primary trans. construction, e. g. 
’you can shear a fleece varying from 5 to 7 Ibs. from the tegs’, 
the grammatical subject is the actual performer of the verbal 
action, yet the result of this action, i. e. the fleece yielded, ap- 
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pears to instinctive linguistic sense as principally or at least as 
equally due to the adjunct of provenience. Now, if this idea pre- 
dominates when we are on the point of forming a sentence from 
the linguistic material represented by the trans. construction, then 
the grammatical subject of this construction is dispensed with and 
the adverbial adjunct becomes the subject. The correctness of 
this explanation is in some measure at least substantiated by the 
fact that predications of causal adjuncts are oflen met with (cf. 
Essay I, p. 94). For there is a certain affinily between a causal 
adjunct and an adjunct of provenience. 

The verb kill may be used in a resultative class function in- 
volving ’to prove to tveigh a specified amount, etc., when killed': 
1868 I saw the cow in the slaughter-house . . She killed 34 stones. In 
the present case there is no corresponding trans. construction. It 
would be impossible to understand the origin of this resultative 
class construction of kill, if we were ignorant of the resultative 
class function of shear , cut , and clip. For there is no doubt that 
our quotation has been formed on the pattern of such resultative 
class sentences as those just mentioned, where shear , cut , and clip 
imply ’to prove to yield .. when clipped’, all the more as the 
import of kill here oscillates between 'to prove to tveigh . . when 
killed’ and ’to prove to yield . . when killed’. 

An equivalent resultative class sense is presented by dress in 

the following quotation: 1895 The sheep . . should dress about 75 Ibs. 
each (= should prove to weigh or to yield about 75 Ibs. when dressed). 

Here also it is impossible to use a correlative trans. expression, 

i. e. we cannot say, ’you can dress 75 Ibs. from each of these 

sheep’ or the like. Here also we are concerned with associative 

influence from the resultative class function of shear , cut , clip and, 

if we so will, of kill. And in the present case, too, there is an 

oscillation between the sense 'to prove to weigh' and the sense 

’to prove to yield’. 

Lastly, we have to deal with a case where the first part of 

the resultative class sense involves ’to prove to bring a specified 

amount of money’, a sense, however, which may be apprehended 

as oscillating towards the import ’to prove to yield’. This case 

is presented by realize as used in the following quotations: 1863 
if the same pictures realised a hundred guineas eacb (= proved to bring 
or yield a h. g. e. when realized or were actually realized at a h g. e.); 
1885 His duty was to see tbat the property realised its full value. In 

these two quotations we are face to face with an oscillation be- 
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tween the resultative class and a predication of direct object with 
temporal tense-aspect (= cat. E). This oscillation involves that 
there are correlative trans. expressions, t. e. \ve can use such sen- 
tences as ’y° u can realize the same pictures at a hundred guineas 
each\ ’he realized the property at its full value\ In the converted 
sentences the adjunct of amount or price has changed its morpho- 
logical aspect. This change should be apprehended as a confor- 
mation to the morphological aspect required by the first part of 
the resultative class sense, i. c. 'to prove to bring or yield’. But, 
if so, we should take this fact as a criterion that a resultative 
class sense was actually meant to be expressed. The use of real¬ 
ize in the present case should undoubtedly be apprehended as 
an extension from its use in an admit-class sense oscillating to- 
wards a resultative class sense (cf. p. 525 — 6, 492). 

Thus we find that in respect of etymological interpretation 
the present semologial subcategory presents a uniform aspect, in- 
asmuch as the resultative class function of the verbs should be 
apprehended either as predications of adjunct of provenience or 
else as having been formed on the pattern of such predications. 
The only exception is presented by realize whose resultative class 
function is due to its use in admit-class sentences oscillating to- 
wards a resultative class sense. But — as al ready pointed out — 
the semological aspect of the first part of its resultative class sense 
is not entirely on a par with that of the rest of the verbs. This 
instance might therefore have been assigned to another semological 
subcategory, i. e. cat. e, whose characterization, however, must 
then be changed so as to obtain a wider range. 

d) The sen se = to prove to be (or become) such as is 
implied in the complement when being (having been) 
niade the object of a specified action. 

An instance of this semological subcategory is met with as 

early as the beginning of the t7th century, viz. touch 3, 1618 And 
now, you are brought to th’ test; touch right now, soldier. Now shew 
the manly pureness of thy mettle (= prove to be right when touched). 
This resultative class function of touch, here occurring in the im- 

perative mood, has no connexion with its resultative class func¬ 
tion involving 'to prove to fcel in a specified manner when 
touched’, as is also suggested by the chronology of the latter (cf. 
p. 543). In the former case the trans. sense constituting the start- 
ing-point for the resultative class function of touch is 'to test the 
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fineness of (gold, etc.) by rubbing it upon a touchstone', fig. ’to 

test’, ’to try’, in the latter case it is ’to put the hand or finger, 

etc., upon, or into contact with (something) so as to feel it*. Nor 

is the etymological interpretation the same. We have seen that 

in the latter case the resultative class function of touch is due to 

associative infiuence from feel whose resultative class function in 

its tum is due to infiuence from the verhs ta ste and stnell (cf. p. 

542). Again in the present case we are undoubtedly concerned 

with an extension from the use of the verb in an admit-class 

function oscillating towards a resultative class sense. In fact such 

an oscillation is more or less distinguishable in the following quot- 

ations, which therefore might have been assigned to the admit- 

class: 1701 His honesty is right sterling, and touches as well as it looks 
(= proves to be as good as it looks when touched; also, though faintly 
» admits of being touched as well as it looks, i. e. with as favour- 

able a result as is indicaled by its appearance). 1705 These Lumps or 

Pieces are called Mountain-Gold, which being melled, touch better than 
Dust-Gold (= prove to be better than dust-gold wben touched, i. e. 
tested, or admit better than dust-gold of being touched [with a favour- 
able result]). The late date of these quotations is of no moment, 

since already at the beginning of the 17th century admit-class 
constructions of this type had acquired an incipient fertility. There¬ 
fore we may unhesitatingly stick to our explanation, which in- 
volves that the quotation 1618 is actually a proof of the use of 
touch in oscillating admit-class sentences already at the beginning 
of the 17th century. 

Another instance of the present subcategory is presented by 

eat as used in the following quotation: 1766 If the cakes at tea ate 
short and crisp they were made by Olivia (= proved to be short and 
crisp when eaten). It is evident that we are here concerned with 

the same function of eat as in those quotations where the result¬ 
ative class function has been described as implying ’to prove to 
taste in a specified manner when eaten’. For the first part of 
this sense actually oscillates towards the import 'to prove to he 
such as is implied in the complement, whereas in the present 
quotation the nature of the complement is such as to preclude 
the salience of the sense ’to prove to have a specified taste (when 
eaten)’. Cf. p. 543—4. 

The use of the verb ride in the following quotation may be 

assigned to the present subcategory: 1805 Can you get me a nag 
That will ride very quiet (= will prove to be very quiet when ridden)? 

True, this resultative class sentence has on the whole the form of 
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an admit-class sentence of the will-iype, and in fact an admit- 

class sense is perhaps also distinguishable, i. e. 'admits of being 

ridden quietly'. But the salience of this admit-class sense is highly 

counterbalanced by the use of the complement in the adjectival 

form. For, since the use of quiet as an adverb is now obselete 

and has always been very rare (one example from 1573 in NED), 

it is evident that in our quotation the use of the adjectival form 

has been conditioned by the resultative class sense ’to prove to 

be quiet when ridden’ and that this fact may therefore be taken 

as a criterion that such a sense was meant to be expressed (cf. 

p. 440). But on the other hand it is also evident that this resultative 

class construction has developed from admit-class constructions with 

an adverb as the adverbial extension, a construction which oscil- 

lated towards the resultative class, e. g. 1598 The horse whose back 
the tamer oft bestrides, At length with easie pace full gently rides ( = 
admits of being ridden gently or proves to be gentle or to go gently 
when ridden) 1692 A Chestnut Gelding . . rideth gracefully, paceth a 
little. As a matter of fact, in the very quotation in question (t. e. 

quot. 1805) we may exchange the adjective quiet for the adverb 

quietly, but we are then concerned with an oscillation between 

the admit-class and the resultative class (cf. p. 440). 

An equivalent example is presented by read II 2 in the fol- 

lowing quotation: 1828 Nothing can read more free and easy than 
his present translation (= can prove to be more free and easy tban 
h. p. t. when read). Here, too, the use of the adjectival form 

should be apprehended as a criterion that a resultative class sense 
was meant to be expressed (cf. p. 440). And here, too, it is pos- 
sible to use the corresponding adverbs, and with the same result 
as in the case of ride, i. e. the sentence oscillates then between 
an admit-class sense and a resultative class sense. This latter fact 
shows that in the quotation 1828 the resultative class function 
has proximately developed from the use of the verb in such admit- 
class sentences with an adverb as the adverbial extension as os- 
cillated towards the resultative class and that the use of the ad¬ 
jectival form should be apprehended as a morphological con- 
formation to what is required by the resultative class sense (cf. 
p. 440). The use of the modal auxiliary can need not suggest 
that our sentence has developed from the can-type of the admit- 
class. For resultative class sentences are of course no more than 
other sentences destilute of various shades of modality. There 
is no doubt that also in quotations such as the following we are 
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face to face with an extension from the use of read in admit-class 

sentences oscillating towards a resultative class sense: 1863 There 
are lives Ihat read like one long sorrow (= prove to be like one long 
sorrow when read); 1878 The joke does not read to us like a very good 
one (= does not prove to us to be like a very good one when read). 

In these examples the context is such as to preelude the salience 
of an admit-class sense. This is especially true of the quotation 
1878 where the addition of the complement ’to us’ may be ap- 
prehended as qualifying, or, if we so will, as having been con- 
ditioned by, the first element of the resultative class sense, i. e. 
’to prove 7 . But that we are here in the presence of only an ex¬ 
tension from the use of read in oscillating admit-class sentences is 
shown by examples such as the following where, as in the quot- 
ations mentioned. the complement is an adjunct of comparison but 
where an oscillation between the admit-class and the resultative 

class is clearly distinguishable: 1805 This Pamphlet is so pious as to 
read more like a sermou tban a political address (« admit of being read 
more like a sermon than a political address or prove to be more like a 
s. than a p. a. when read). We have previously pointed out (cf. p. 

533—4) that the reflexive form of read met with in the following re¬ 
sultative class sentence (cf. above, quot. 1878) should be apprehended 

as due to influence from foreign languages: 1865 Carlyle Fredk Qt 
XIV, vii (1870), V 239 The small riddle reads itself to him so (= proves 
to him to be so when read). This is evident not only from the fact 

that we have not come across other instances of this type, but also 

from the fact that, in the case of a reflexive interpretation of the 

origin of the admit-class or the resultative class constructions of 

the present type, the very omission of the reflexive pronoun would 

be unaccountable. 

A resultative class sense is presented by count II 1 a in the 

following quotation: 1845 An unimpeachable verse, for it counts right 
(= proves to be right when counted). The trans. sense of count 

which is here employed in a resultative class function is ’to tell 

over one by one’. We have seen that in the case of this verb, 

two other trans. senses are in the active form employed in an in- 

temporal class function, vizr 1) to include in the reckoning, 2) to 

consider (a thing) to be so and so (cf. p. 519), and we have ex- 

plained this use as an extension from the use of the verb in 

admit-class function or else as due to the fact that the sense ’to 

consider (a thing) to be so and so’ presents a parallel to causal 

verbs (cf. p. 520 seq.). We have also seen that count may be 

used in the resultative class sense described as 'to prove to amount 
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to a specified number, etc., when counted' and thal this use should 
be ascribed to the purpose of forming a predication of adjunct of 
reference (cf. p. 547 —8). Again in the present case it is evident that 
our quotation has been formed on the pattem of adrnit-class sen- 
tences osciilating towards a resultative class sense or rather that 
it actually is such a sentence, since a faint oscillation towards an 
admit-class sense seems to be distinguishable, t. e. 'adrnits of being 
counted right’. 

The same explanation is also true of rear as used in the 

following quotation where the predicate is by the NED interpreled 

as ’have turned out well in course of or after rearing’: 1894 In 
the counties mentioned pheasants have reared well. This sentence has 

such a morphological structure as is very common in the case of 
that type of admit-class sentenees whieh is destitute of a modal 
auxiliary, and in fact a faint oscillation towards an admit-class 
sense is no doubt distinguishable. The predominance of the re¬ 
sultative class sense is here due to the fact that the predicate-verb 
is used in a past tense emphasizing the result of the verbal 
action. 

The explanation of the present semological subcategory of the 
resultative class presents a uniform aspect. For all our instances 
have no doubt originated from admit-class sentenees osciilating 
towards a resultative class sense. We have seen that this origin- 
ation has taken place in such a way that an admit-class sense 
may have been meant to be expressed, though, owing to the con- 
text, such a sense is only faintly traceable (tonch 1701, 1705, 
count, rear), or else in such a way that a resultative class sense 
only was meant to be expressed, a sense, however, which either 
faintly oscillates towards an admit-class sense (ride 1805, read 
1828) or else is the only sense distinguishable (touch 1618, eat 
1766, read 1863, 1878). But also in the latter case the use of 
the verb has started from its use in admit-class sentenees oscil- 
lating towards a resultative class sense. 

e) The sense = to prove to have a specified quality 
(or to act in a specified manner) when being (having been) 
made the object of a specified action. 

The earliest instance of this category is presented by eat as 

used in the following quotation: 1682 A Chine of this Beef. . Eat 
with a savour like Marrow (= proves to have a savour I. m. wheo eaten). 

The nature of the complement is here such as to require on the 
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part of the predicate-verb the sense implied in the present semo- 
logical subcategory. But it is evident that the resultative class func- 
tion of eat with this complement is only an extension from its use 
in resultative class function with other complements, all the more as 
we may in the present case also distinguish the sense to prove 
to taste with a savour like marrow when eaten'. Cf. p. 543—4 
and 554—5. 

An equivalent explanation should be given in the case of ride 

as used in the following quotation: 1714 Commonly Rides with her 
Tongue out of her Mouth (= proves to usually have, or to go with, 
her tongue out of her mouth when ridden). Here, too, we are con- 

cerned with an extension from the use of the verb in resultative 

class function (cf. subcat. d) or, if we so will, in admit-class sen- 

tences oscillating towards a resultative class sense. 

Let us tum to the resultative class sense presented by open (II 

4/J) as used in the following quotations: 1760—72 A door that opened 
into a garden: and . . another door that opened to the Street («* proved to 
give admission to a garden, to the Street). 1855 The rooms have an 
outer door opening on to a common staircase (= to prove to face on to 
a c. s. or to give admission to a c. s. when opened). We cannot here 

be concerned with a conversion of such trans. constructions as ’to 
open a door to a garden, to the Street’. For in the latter con¬ 
structions the complements ’to a garden', ’to the Street’, have the 
function of a prepositional attribute, consequently a less indepen- 
dent function than is presented by them in the resultative class 
function. Such a discrepancy may perhaps occur, but only in the 
case of admit-class sentences whether they oscillate towards a re¬ 
sultative class sense or not. But in our quotations an admit-class 
sense, t. e. 'admits of being opened into’, is scarcely distinguish- 
able. An explanation of the resultative class function of open 
should start from the fact that ever since OE times the verb may 
in the active form be used in a reflexive sense mostly oscillating 
towards a passive and an intr. import (see p. 251). Now we 
mean that in this form and this sense the verb may be used in 
such a context that it oscillates towards the sense ’to have its 
opening or passage (in)to, its outlet towards’, ’to give access to' 
or else ’to face on to’. Such instances are presented by the fol¬ 
lowing quotations: 1615 Bedwell Arab. Trudg. Mj. Babe’lmandeb, . . 
is the mouth of the Arabian gulfe (t. e. Red Sea), by which it openeth 
and falleth into the Red sea (t. e. Indian Ocean) ( = opens itself [fig.] 
into or is opened into or is open to [ =» has its opening or outlet into 
or even gives access to]). 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 171 The back 
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Road . . opened into the said great Road ( = opened itself [fig.J into or 
is opened into or is open to » bas its opening into or gives access to). 

But the sense *to have its opening or passage into’, 'to give access 

to’, or, if we so will, the sense ’to open itself, ’to be open to’ 

easily oscillates towards the import ’to faee (on) to’, 'to give upon', 

e. g. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg , 111 472 A Cole that openes to the 
South prepare (= a cot or shed that is open to, has its opening to = 
faces (on) to). 1839 Yeowell Ane. Brit. Gh. xii. 140 A valley opening 
to the sea shore ( = opening itself, being open to = facing [on] to). 

From these and similar sentences the use of open in the senses 

*to give access to’, 'to face on to’ has been extended to olher 

sentences where the subject is such as to preelude the salience of 

the original senses ’to open itself, ’to be open to’, which oscillated 

towards the former senses. Such sentences are presented by our 

quotations of open as used in a resultative class sense. In other 

words, we must in them recognize the salience of also an intr. 

sense only, i. e. ’to give access to’ or 'to face on to’. That these 

senses strongly oscillate towards a resultative class sense, t. e. 'to 

prove to give access to when opened’, 'to prove to face on to 

when opened’, is due to the nature of the grammatica! subject 

(t. e. door). This nature is such as not to permit the predicate- 

verb to have the reflexive sense ’to open itself or the intr. sense 

'to become open or to make the movement involved in opening’. 

Instead it suggests the sense ’to be opened’. But this sense can 

here become salient only in a subordinate clause added to the intr. 

senses ’to give access to’, 'to face on to', i. e. 'when opened’. 

Again the cause of the possibility of making such an addition 

when interpreting the predicate, should be ascribed to the predomin- 

ance of the primary trans. meaning. For when the verb is 

used in the active form, this sense, if possible, always tries to 

maintain itself. In the present case this can only be done in such 

a way that the trans. sense is taken passively and appears in a 

subordinate clause added to the intr. senses mentioned. 

The verbs row and pull, when predicated of boats, present a 

resultative class sense in quotations such as the following: 1769 Pin- 
naces .. are somewhat smaller, and never row more than eight oars ( = never 
prove to employ or to have more than e. o. when rowed = carry; also = 
row with ..). 1854 1 purchased . . a light liitle yawl . . that rowed four 
oars. — 1804 She should be fitted so as to pull thirty eight sweeps 

and two skulls. 1829 She pulls six oars. Marryat, She [a galley] 
pulled fifty oars. These sentences may also be dressed in the pas¬ 
sive form but with a change of the morphological aspect of the 
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adverbial extension, i. e. we may form sueh sentences as ’pin- 

naces are never rowed with more than eight oars’, etc. This fact 

involves that there acfually exist corresponding trans. conslructions 

where the adverbial extension is dressed in casus preepositionalis, 

i. e. 'to row or pull (a boat) with so and so many oars’. Our 

present instances of the resultative class may therefore also be 

apprehended as predications of direct object, which involves that 

the complements, though dressed in casus rectus, are regarded 

as instrumental adjuncts. But since the verbal 9ense has intem- 

poral tense-aspeet, they should ultimately be described as specimens 

of the intemporal class of praedicatio objecti & attributionis, yet os- 

cillating towards a resultative class sense. This description would 

undoubtedly have been the only correct one, if in our examples 

the complements had been dressed in the form of casus praeposi- 

tionalis. But the omission of the preposition suggests a diflerent 

semological interpretation. This oniission was undoubtedly due to 

ttie salience of the resultative class sense whose first part had such 

an import (;'. e. T io prove to employ or to have’) as required a 

direct object as complement. In other words, we are here con- 

cerned with a case when the morphological aspect of the adverbial 

adjunct as used in the trans. construction has in the corresponding 

converted construction been conformed to what is required by the 

oscillating resultative class sense (cf. p. 426). But this very con- 

formation may be taken as a criterion that in our quotations a 

resultative class sense was actually meant to be expressed and that 

therefore, if we so will, we need not recognize the salience of also 

an intemporal class sense. The employment of row and pull in 

resultative class function (proximately with the complement in the 

form of casus praepositionalis) is in realily only a natural extension 

from its use in such sentences as the following: c 1375 As fysche 
wald he dwel in J>e flud, & our tyrwit batis, j)at rowyt J)are (cf. p. 

213). The latter function oscillating between a passive sense and 

an intr. sense denoting action has already been explained when 

we dealt with cat. C (cf. p. 362). 

Lastly, we have still to consider the resultative class function 

of mrsli as met with in the following quotation: 1827 In the sum- 
mer fishery the herrings always mesh with their heads to the north ( = 
prove to have their heads turned to the north when meshed or go in the 
meshes with their heads turned to the north). This oscillation be¬ 
tween a resultative class sense and an intr. sense suggests the 

Pred. cnteg. and pred. chnngo in Eng. 30 
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etymological explanation of the construetion. For the salience of 
the intr. sense is due to the possibility of apprehending it as a 
denominative new formation from the subst. inesh. Again the 
salience af also a resultative elass sense is due to the predomin- 
ance of the primary trans. nieaning. Therefore we may safely 
assume that the resultative class function of mesh should ultimately 
be looked upon as a denominative new formation. 

As shown above the present subeategory is a very heteroge- 
neous one as to its etymological explanation. 

In the case of the whole resultative class we have found that 
it has sprung from very different sources. Thus among other things 
we have seen that resultative class sentences should sometimes be 
described as predications of adjunct of reference or of adjunct of 
provenience, t. c . as predications of adverbial adjunct. But from 
a descriptive point of view they may also be looked upon as pre¬ 
dications of direct object, yet such as are bound up with connota- 
tions making the verbal import, the whole predicate stand out as 
a more or less characteristic quality of the grammatical subject 
(here = specimens of the resultative class). For the nature of the 
grammatical subject is such that it can be the object but not the 
performer of the verbal action represented by the correlative trans. 
sense of the predicate-verb. Moreover we have seen that as a 
source of pure resultative class sentences, admit-class sentences 
oscillating towards a resultative class sense have played an im- 
portant part. This influence has taken place in such a way that 
the verb has first been actually employed in an admit-class func¬ 
tion oscillating towards a resultative class function and subsequently 
used in sentences which exclusively or predominantly present a 
resultative class sense. In no case have we been forced to assume 
that the operating factor has been a collective influence from verbs 
in general employed in such oscillating admit-class sentences. 
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vyklanderligt byggda verser och tadelfria rim göra ej versifika- 
tören till skald. Och hos verkliga diktare vilja vi känna, att for¬ 
mens skönhet troget speglar stämningens eller tankens. I rimmet, 
som ju är en av den moderna versens mest framträdande prydna¬ 
der, stöta väl mest bristfällig samklang och liknande fall av »rim¬ 
nöd*. Vidare värdesätta vi rimmen efter deras friskhet: leder av 
grånade veteraner i rimsmidarens tjänst sädana som är och mig 
föra vi ej upp på diktarnas meritlista. Å andra sidan kunna 
rimmen bli alltför originella och inge den misstanken, att skalden 
och verskonstnåren gått var sin våg. Särskilt i lyriska dikter åro 
de fyndigaste rimmen icke alltid de mästerligaste. De åro en de¬ 
talj i versen och skola som sådan först och främst harmoniera 
med den byggnad, vari de ingå. 

Viktor Rydbergs poetiska stil opererar med ett jämförelsevis 
begränsat ordförråd. Givetvis sammanhänger detta med hans 
puristiska språkstråvanden men torde till stor del kunna förklaras 
ur hans diktnings grunddrag. Han hade ej många strängar på sin 
lyra. Reflexionspoesi med nyanseringar ut i natursymbolik och 
abstrakt livsskildring utgör — med några få undantag — hans 
repertoar. Vidare visa de enskilda dikterna sällan eller aldrig 
några kastningar i stämningen. 

Rydberg var emellertid så till vida språkkonstnär, som han 
ville och kunde forma det språkmaterial, han godkände som svenskt, 
till ett fint uttryck för tanke och känsla. Tillämpat på hans dikt¬ 
ning betyder detta, att dess enkelhet — den må sedan kallas 
»plastik» eller enformighet — också kommer till synes i hans vers¬ 
konsts detaljer, icke minst i rimmet. 

Med det sagda vill jag ingalunda påstå, att Rydbergs rim ur 
betydelsens synpunkt genomgående äro svaga eller fattiga. Våra 
skalder finna ofta friska rim i egennamn och ovanliga lånord. En 
och annan gång, när det kan tjäna hans syftemål, anlitar Rydberg 
denna utväg, och med god verkan. När t. ex. i »Prometeus och 
Ahasverus» den senare skildrar »allas strid mot alla» och vill be- 

Sranbtrg: Rimmen bos Viktor Rydborg. I 
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visa dess allmängiltighet med exempel ur sin rika erfarenhet, speg¬ 
las detta fågelperspektiv över tid och rum i följande rim inom 20 
versrader: Myosot , pyramider , Panteon, gepider , karavan , indian , 
bumarang. Därtill strax förut: polyper. Rimordet caliga i samma 
dikt är såsom teknisk term motiverat i Ahasverus’ mun. Det är 
emellertid ett slående exempel på, hur fort ett friskt och fyndigt 
rim kan bli onjutbart: numera måste en stor del av vår bildade — 
men inte klassiskt bildade — allmänhet räkna ut nämnda ords 
betydelse ur sammanhanget. 

Rydbergs tolkning av Goethes Faust anses allmänt vara en 
verklig översåttarbragd. Om och i vad mån denna bragd sträcker 
sig till rimmen, kan nedanstående förteckning utvisa, först då 
något material till jämförelse föreligger. 1 En väsentlig skillnad 
mellan originalet och översättningen år den, att Goethes många 
orena rim ej äga motsvarighet i Rydbergs tolkning. Warburg 
framhåller detta som ett företräde hos den senare, något som det 
torde vara djärvt att kategoriskt påstå, då ju traditionens makt 
utplånat eller avsevärt försvagat karaktären av fel hos ifrågavarande 
art av »licentia poetica* i den tyska poesien. Rydbergs Faust 
har i stället fler slitna och svaga rimord. Detta år för övrigt en 
nästan oundviklig följd av det tvång, en översättnng med rim 
medför. 

Det är onekligen frappant, att rimformernas frekvens i medel¬ 
tal är endast obetydligt mindre i Rydbergs Dikter ån i Faust. 
Förklaringen ligger otvivelaktigt däri, att Goethes dikt omspänner 
ett betydligt större område av livet och därmed av språkets ord¬ 
förråd, än Rydbergs skaldskap gör. Därigenom uppvägas i stati¬ 
stiken de ståndigt återkommande, svaga rimord, som finnas i 
långt större utsträckning i översättningen än i originaldikterna. 

1 En undersökning av rimmen i Strandbergs Byronöversättningar vore 
t. ex. intressant. 
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Förteckning över rimorden. 

Innehåll och uppställning. 

. Uppsatsen avser att omfatta Rydbergs hela rimförråd och ge 
fullständiga hänvisningar till rimmens förekomstställen, dår de 
lättast äro tillgängliga — däremot inte att direkt belysa hans rim- 
konsts utveckling. Det har därför varit lämpligast att använda de 
av K. Warburg utgivna: 

Skrifter av Viktor Rydberg. 

Hänvisningarna följa ordningen i dessa: 

I. Dikter. 

II. Faust och Fauststudicr. 

III. De vandrande Djäknarna, (och Singoalla). 

IV. Fribytaren på Östersjön. 

V. Den siste athenaren. Första boken. 

VII. Vapensmeden. 

IX. Romerska kejsare i marmor. 

Rimord, som endast förekomma i: 

Utgifvarens tillägg och anmärkningar till I. 

och i: 

Bilder ur Goethes Faust i II 

ha i förteckningen införts med hänvisningen till sidan inom paren¬ 
tes. Med denna beteckning har jag velat skilja ifrågavarande rim 
från dem, vilka ingå i dikterna, sådana Rydberg upptagit dem i 
sina båda sista diktsamlingar, eller i den slutgiltiga Faustöver- 
sättningen. Däremot har sådan beteckning ansetts onödig för de 
rimord, som upptagits från: 

Viktor Rydberg. En lefnadsteckning af Karl Warburg- 
Sthlm 1900. [Förra delen i hänvisningar S I = Supplement I. 
Senare delen: S II = Supplement II] 

De åro hämtade ur under skaldens livstid outgivna eller under 
hans tidigare år publicerade, sedan kasserade eller omarbetade 
dikter. 
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Endast för några få rimord har jag behövt gå tillbaka till 
originalupplagor, nämligen, enligt anvisning i Anmärkningar till II: 

Faust. Sorgespel av Goethe öfversatt af Viktor Rydberg. 
Sthlm 1876. [I hänvisning F] 

Ny illustrerad tidning 1867 där Bilder ur Faust (I hän- 
visn. N. I. T.) finnas införda. 

Slutligen till: 

Flora, Toilett-kalender för 1864 , med dikter av Rydberg 
under titeln: Strandvrak. Några spillror hopplockade av Ro- 
binson Crusoe (I hänvisn. Fl.) 

Hänvisning *till rim i översättningar, utom Fausttolkningen 
och dess förstudier, har kursiverats. 

Asterisk (t. ex. I: 173*) anger inrim, som ej ingår i rim¬ 
schemat. 

I förteckningen ha ej medtagits stående rimförbindelser, t. ex. 
ur och skur, rätt och slätt, sus och dus. 

Då jag ej kunnat komma åt Rydbergs stavning — Warburgs 
utgåvor äro i detta avseende otillfredsställande — har jag ansett 
det konsekventast att genomföra den officiella ortografien. Miss¬ 
visande vad skaldens uttal angår torde den endast vara i ett fall: 
tjäna rimmar blott med e och har väl av Rydberg uttalats med 
detta ljud. I Faustöversåttningens andra upplaga, 1878, har jag 
funnit motsvarande stavning. I åtskilliga juxtapositioner skrev 
Rydberg av princip 1 lederna åtskilda, mot det vedertagna bruket. 
Jag har uppfört dessa ord efter deras vanliga stavning men där¬ 
jämte upptagit Rydbergs. 

Indelningen av rimorden, efter rimvokalens a) kvalitet, b) kvan¬ 
titet, och deras uppställning inom rimklasserna, i regressiv bok¬ 
stavsordning från rim vokalen räknat, är densamma som Goboms 2 
med ändringar, som T. Bergh genomfört. 8 Från Berghs skiljer sig 
min uppställning blott däri, att jag inte sammanfört en-, två- och 
trestaviga rim till underavdelningar i grupperingen efter vokaler- 
Indelningen och den fonetiska beteckningen äro gjorda uteslutande 
ur överskådlighetens synpunkt och därför tämligen grova. Så har 
det enda rimparet med a som vokal i båda leden, hattarne ~ 
venerabile, förts till e-gruppen. I rimklassernas överskrifter anges 

* Se Sami. Skr. XIII sid. 3H7, i uppsatsen Tysk eller nordisk svenska? 
först pulicerad i Svensk tidskrift 1873. 

* Anf. arb. sid. H f. 

* Anf. arb. sid. 5 f. 
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rimvokalens kvalitet men ej stavelsens kvantitetsförhållandem; de 
efterföljande ljuden betecknas — utom i n&gra få fall — med den 
stavning, som de i rimklassen ingående orden eller flertalet av 
dem ha. 

De upplysningar, som lämnas om en del rimord, angivande 
ordklass m. m., skilja fullständigt endast homonymer, som före¬ 
komma i rimlistan och ej ha olika stavning. För homonymer, av 
vilka blott en förekommer i förteckningen, och särskilt beträffande 
homonyma böjningsformer är distinktionen kanske något god¬ 
tyckligt genomförd. Jag hoppas emellertid, att de flesta möjlig¬ 
heter till missförstånd skola vara undanröjda. 
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. I: 118; 

288 

galen. 

... I: 238; 11 

: 66 

febergalen . 

.II: 

127 

pokalen . . . 

.II: 

139 

katedralen. . 

. I: 

197 

salen. 

. I: 

197 

ätt arsal en . . 

.II: 

139 

talen (s.). . . 

. II 

: 66 

kvalen . . . . 

. 1: 

113 


aler 


cymbaler . . 

I- 

«•••••«» Aa 

223 

maler . . . . 

. I: 

224 


al et 

idealet.8 II: 824 

galet ... II: 119; 212; S II: 824 

skalet .II: 120 

valet. II: 120; 212 

aliga 

caliga. I: 128 

saliga. I: 21 

otaliga.I: 21; 128 

am 

lam.II: 195 

ram. I. 218 

stram. I: 218 

tam.II: 196 

atna 

förlama. I: 142 * 

Gautama. * 

amen 

damen.II: 155 1 

lekamen. 1 

an 

ban I: 8; 14; 20; 98; 98; 99; 100; 

103; 188; 142; 170; 211: II: 12 18 

vädjoban. I: 87 * 

da‘n. dan. I: 170; 211 2 

Jordan . I: 14 * 

ocean .I: 8; 87; 98 8 

profan.II: 142 * 

kraschan.II: 218 1 

indian.I: 138 1 

orkan. I: 98; 99 2 

plan (s.).I: 211 1 

roman. II: 12 1 

talisman.1: 212 I 11 
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gran . . . . 

. I: 100; 108 

titan . . . 

.I: 142 

van. 

.II: 142; 218 

karavan . . 

. I: 130 

svan . . . . 

.I: 20; 170 


ana 

ana . . . . , 


bana (s.) . . 
bana (v.) 

.II: 57; 78; 204 

. I: 8 

fana. . , . 

. I: 8 

mana . . . . 

. II: 78 

spana . . . 


vana . . . . 

.... II: 57; 158; 204 


anad 

banad . . . 
danad . . . 

. II: 97 


anar 

anar.I: 283; 284; II: 75 

danar. II: 75 

spanar.I: 283; 284 

anat 

anat.I: 217; S I: 143 

banat.SI: 143 

kägeldanat. J: 217 

efterspanat. I; 218 


ancn 


anen . . . 
orkanen . 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

l 


8 

1 

2 


2 

1 

1 

1 


I: 137 I 1 
1 


u tior 

anor. I: 282 1 

fanor. 1 

ap 

gap. II: 81 1 

avgrundsgap. II: 88 1 

Kap. I: 94 1 

brödraskap. I: 94 1 

djävulskap. II: 62 1 

vetenskap. II: 88 1 

ar 

bar (v.). II: 121 1 

uppenbar. II: 12 1 

underbar. I: 111; 246 2 

dar ... I: 28; 253; II: 5; 76; 217 5 

ungdoinsdar.S II: 688 M 1 

far (s.) ... I: 27; II: 53; 93: 258 4 

far (v.) .... I: 51; 70; II: 28: 54 4 

har I: 27; 51; 111; 112; 250; 253; 

281: II: 42: 53; 59; 92; 93: 

99; 130; 130; 168; 188 17 


char. I: 261 

klar I: 20; 21; 28; 246; 261; II: 6; 

92; 258; 264; S II: 688 

snar. II: 10 

par .... I: 111; 250; II: 54; 264 

vingepar. I: 20 

ögonpar .... I: 73; 284; II: 180 

rar.II: 145 

drar.II: 177 

honorar. II: 10 

var (v:) I: 21; 73; II: 12; 59; 180; 

180; 145; 188; S I: 464; 

F: 8 

var (ind. pron.) II: 84; S I: 477 

var (adv.). II: 28 

envar.II: 217 

kvar I: 112; II: 5; 12; 42; 77; 180; 

177; S I: 464; 477 

avar I: 51; 70; II: 84; 99; 168 


ar a 


10 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 


10 

2 

1 

1 

9 

5 


bara (adv.) 


I: 58; 58; 131; 189 
II: 19; 26; 75; 87; 90 
94; 103; 110; 112 
129; 143; 147; 161 
181; 213; 265; 276121 
uppeubnra (v.) . II: 26; 112; 129 8 
underbara 1: 58: II: 17; 18; 53: 241; 

S I: 4681 6 

fara (s.). II: 39; 275 

fara (v.) I: 41; 103; 249; 253; 285; 

II: 56: 69; 111; 112; 265; 

275: IV: 489; S II: 690 13 

erfara.II: (845) 1 

förfara.II: 163 1 

skara I: 41; 110; 132; 188; 141; 

II: 13; 17: 18; 22; 56; 62; 

71; 72; 87; 212; 241; S I: 148 17 

änglaskara.II: 236 1 

mänskoskara. IV: 489 1 

klara (adj.) II: 71; 72; 190; 241 4 

förklara I: 253: II: 27; 37; 53; 87; 

90; 91; 135; 172; 179; 

NIT: 211 11 

uiara.II: 275 1 

snara . II: 57 l 

avgrundssnara.II: 178 1 

spara. II: 94 1 

rara.II: 143 i 

vara (u.).SI: 148 l 

vara (v.) I: 58; 108; 131; 182; 133; 

1 11: 189; 249; II: 18; 19; 

22; 37; 39; 57; 62; 75; 90; 

91: 94; 103: 111; 135; 147; 

161; 163; 172: 173; 181; 

190; (345); S I: 468; 

S II: 690; N I T: 211 |S8 
bevara.II: 236; S I: 476, 2 
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ickevara (s.). I: 285 

svara I: 58; 58; 110; 189; 189; 

11: 27; 69; 112; 179; 

8 I: 476 


ar an 


faran . . . . , . 

snaran. 

. . . II: 

• • • 

12 

ar a t 

uppenbarat. 

. II: 28; 

84 

förklarat . 

. . . II: 

28 

förvarat . 

. . . II: 

84 


arda 

varda.II: 235 

överantvarda . 


ar den 

har den. II: 128 

var den. 

ar det 

har det. I: 225 

tar det . 


ar c ise 

uppenbarelse.I: 21; 250 

varelse. 

aren 

var en. I: 128 

rådstalaren (: talar) .... 

arer 

standarer. I: 142 

cesarer . 

ar it 

farit.8 1: 161 

varit. 


ar It (/t 

farligt.II: 16; 95 

klarligt. II: 47 

varligt. II: 95 

arn 

barn I: 140; 211; 218; II: 138; 149; 

152; 218; 283 


trälabarn. I: 217 

flickebarn.II: 184 

ålsklingsbarn. II: 41 


1 

10 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


i 

1 


1 

1 


2 

2 


} 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


8 

1 

1 

1 


garn.I: 218; II: 138; 149 

kar’n.II: 186 

skarn I: 140; II: 41; 152; 184; 186 

flarn.II: 118 

kvarn .... I: 217; II: 218; 233 

Grottekvarn. I: 211 

Mammonskvarn. I: 218 

ar na 

farna. 1: 86 

klarna. 

amen 

barnen. I: 209; 220 

trälabarnen. 1: 208; 209 

kvarnen. I: 209; 220 

Grottekvarnen. I: 208 

arnct 

barnet.II: 132 

garnet . 

art 

art.II: 165 

underbart.I: 98; 146; 214 

fart I: 70; 92; 94; 182 ; 214; 216; 

II: 14 

jftttefart. 1: 148 

klart.I: 182 

snart I: 70; 92; 94; 98; 102; 145; 

211; 216; 288; II: 14; 165 

rart.Il: 101 

vart (v.).II: 101 

vart (adv.). I: 102 

svart.1: 148; 288 


3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

1 


1 

1 


1 
3 

7 
1' 
1 

11 

1 I 
1 ' 
ll 

2 


arten 


fart un . . . 

. 11 

: 71 

1 

snart en . . 



1 . 

1 

1 


as 

1 

1 

1 

as. 

.II: 

123 1 

1 

glas . . . . 

. . II: 108; 119; 

123 

3 

ras . 

. 11: 

123 i 

i; 

grace . . . 

. II: 

108, 

i 

kras . . . . 

.II: 

120 i 

i 


asa 

fasa (s.).II: 172 1 

trasa (s.) . . 1 ! 


i 

a.sor 


fasur. I: 223 1 

trasor. 1 . 
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Meddelanden från Nordiska seminariet. 10. 


soldat.II: 160 

fat.II: 114 

hat .II: 80 

mat.II: 114; 160 

prat. II: 80 

ackurat.II: 160 


ata n 

gatan.II: 104 

mänskohatarn.I: 60 ; 60 

leviatan .... I: 60; 60; II: 244 
satan. Satan I: 60; 60; II: 194; 

244 

aten 

soldaten S I: 132; 132; 133; 133 

maten. 1 ; 211 

staten I: 211; S I: 132; 132; 133; 

133 


atcr 

teater.II: 

prater . 


220 


av 

av I: 109; 131; II: 10; 42; 285; i 

N I T: 210 | 6 

gav I: 14; 23; 62; 247; II: 10; 27; 

138; Fl: 113; N I T: 210 9 
hav I: 11; 70; 91; 94; 95; 250; 

II: 31; 42; S I: 464; Fl: 113 10 

glav.II: 235: S II: 410 2 

slav I: 131; 218; II: 235; S I: 161 4 

grav I: 28; 62; 70; 95; 109; 247; 
250; II: 27; 81; 37; 42; 138; 
235; S I: 161; 464; S II: 410 

Fl: 113; 113 18 

arkitrav. I: 218 : 1 

stav.I: 14; II: 10; 285 8 

vandringsstav. II: 42 1 

utav. II: 87 1 

(i)kvav.I: 11; 91; 94 8 


ava 

hava.I: 41; S I: 478 

lava. I: 41 

trava. S I: 478 


avar 

glavar.I: 133; 218 

krigarglavar . . . . I: ‘220 

slavar. I- 138; 220; 221 

nav&r. I: 221 

gravar. I: 188 

jättegravar. I: 188 


fogdestavar 

herdestavar 


. . . 1: 220 
. . . I: 212 

av dem . , 
gav dem . . 

av dem 

... II: 228 

• • • 

av dig . . . 
gav dig . . 

av dig 

. . . II: 168 

6 • 9 

avel .... 
gavel .... 
dravel . . . 
tave 1 

avel 

. S 11: 708 
VII: 85; 35 
. . . VII: 35 
. . . VII: 85 

V f V • • • • • 

svavel . . . 


. S II: 708 


aren 

* 

haven (s.) II: 18; III: 158; IV: 116 

haven (v.). I: 191; 191 

Jurahaven. I** 198 

graven I: 191; 191; 193; III: 158; 

IV: 116 

begraven. II: 18; 148 

vandringsstaven.II: 148 

avet 

havet.I: 196 

begravet. 

avlar 

gavlar. II: 48 

kravlar. 


öppet A. 

ader 

piadder.II: 285 

sladder. 

adra 

pladdra.II: 128 

sladdra. 

aft 

haft I: 207; 207; 208; II: 13; 36; 
61; 86; 125; 128; 171; 284; 

(346) 

skaft I: 221; II: 203; S I: 478 
kraft I: 85; II: 18, 29; 86; 61; 76; 
88; 86; 111; 125; 128; 171; 
203; 250; (346); S I: 478 
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levnadskraft. I: 221 | 1 

blomstringskraft.II: 248 j 1 

ungdomskraft.II: 284 | 1 

arbetskraft. 1: 207; 208 i 2 

saft I: 85; II: 20; 78; &8; Ill; 125; 

218; 250 


af ter 

krafter I: 40; 138; 218: II: 38; 77 

safter.I: 40; 133; 218 

balsainsafter. II: 77 

domningssafter. II: 38 

af t ig 

kraftig.VII: 83* 

saftig.83* 




8 


5 

8 

1 

1 


1 

1 


dagg. II: 88 j 

"l«KK. 


1 

' 1 


agd 


lagd 

bragd 


I: 81 


agda 


jaspislagda 
oförsagda . 


I: 210 


agen 

morgondaggen . I: 74 

plaggen. 


ak 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


ack. II: 31; 115 2 

snack.II: 0; 81 2 

pack. II: 78 ' 1 

drack.II: 51; 115 : 2 

tack.II: 0; 51; 78 3 

I 

* 

* 

a ka 

helvetesparka.II: 20.> 1 

ra«*ka (s.). * 1 


nknr 


barkar (*.) 
tarkar . . 


II: 511» 1 


a ku rr i 

b»*lai*kare. S II: 32d 1 

starkare. • 1 


aks | ' 

hittilldags. II: 19 ! 1 

fand erslurifax. II: 02 1 

(till) lags. II: 19 1 

krax.I: 169 j l \ 

•trax.I: 169; II: 107 , 2 j 

sax.I: 169; II: 62 • 2 

stacks.Il: 107 i 1 

akt 

akt I: 136; 181; II: 02; 92; 101; 194 •» 

schakt.I: 142; II: 20' 2 

jakt.I: 47; II: 88. 2 

trftlajakt. I: ‘211, ^ 

lagt I: 47; 128; II: 92; 206; 

S II: 358 5 

makt I: 78; 128; 120; 128; 129; • 
186; 187; 142; 181\ 211;, 

II: 20; 09; 78; 241; 268 15 

dragningsmakt. II: 30 I ^ 

katarakt. I: 151 i * 

bragt II: 30: 34; 62; 194; 241 1 * 
prakt I: 47; 96; 108; 187; 143; ' 

II: 78; 206.; 268 . 8 

glädjeprakt.1‘ 180 * 

h&rskarprakt.II: 241 1 

marmortrakt. I: 152; * 

trakt.I: 211: II: 249 ' 2 

stjftmetrakt .II: 268 1 

kontrakt. II: 68 • * 

förakt. I: 129 1 

sagt I: 120; 128; II: 33; 84; 82: 

92; 92; 94; 194 1 9 

takt .I: 181 ; II: 101; 249 8 

vakt I: 78; 90; 108; II; 82; 94: ' 

240; S II: 358 7 ' 

• 

akta i 

akta.I: 56, II: 215, 2 

bragta. 1: 56 1 

betrakta. 1: 112; II: 215 2 

sakta.1. 56: 112' 2 

I 

aktad 

föraktat!. I: 125 1 

vaktad. 1 

i 

aktar 

föraktar. II: 01 1 

eftertraktar. 1 

tik fru 

jakten.II: 211 1 

■i i ak tti. I: 130 1 
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Meddelanden från Nordiska Seminariet. 10. 


husbondmakten .II: 211 

guddomsprakten.I: 180 

trakten ...:.. .Ils 212 

akter 

schakter’.SI: 469 

gudamakter. II: 8 

trakter.VII: 85; S I: 469 

vakter. II: 8 

änglavakter.VII: 85 


all .I: 103; 11: 81; 176 

fall ... 1: 103; 134; 219; Ii: 269 

Geyserfall.I: 218 

kall (s.) . . I: 134; 136; II: 81; 269 

kall (a.).I: 180 ; II: 176 

skall (v.).I: 218; II: 75 

äterskall.II: 269 

trall . II: 75 

metall.1: 136; 218 

kristall.I: 87; 132 

svall . . 1: 87; 218; 219; II: 269* 

b51jesvall.I: 132 

stjärnesvall.I: 180 


ala 


alla I: 111; 144; 180; 196; 196; 

II: 47; 62; 77; 192; 205; 
207; 256; 281; 241; I: (301); 

IV: 442 16 

falla I: 132; 144; 196; II: 47; 81; 

207; 256; 281; I: (801) 9 

befalla ... -.II: 62; 67 2 

kalla (a.). II: 67 1 

kalla (v.) 1: 132; II: 77: 192; I: (300); 

Fl: 107! 5 

skalla I: 111: 180; II: 81; 205; 

241 5 

svalla.I: 196: IV: 442 2 


alande 

fallande (s.).I: 

svallande < 4 s.).I: 


183 I 1 

182\ 1 


hallar. 

kallar 1: 37; 
skallar (s.). . . 
vallar (s.) . . . 
svallar. 


alar 

. . I: 37; R I: 161 ' 2 
S 1: 138; 133; 161 | 4 
....8 1: 133: 138; 2 

.II: 267 , 1 

. . II: 267: S I: 161 2 


alas t 

I 

överfallas.II: 215 1 

kallas. 1 


aler 

faller . . . . ,.I: 147 

galler . 

alkas 

skalkas.I: 260 

nalkas. 

alm 

halm. II: 98 

malm.I ; 131 

psalm .I: 131 

morgonpsalm.I: 134 

kvalm .I: 184; II: 98 

alt 

allt I: 21; 96; 104 ; 124; 213; (297): 
II: 85; 56; 104; 121; 124; 182; 

280 

hundrafalt. II: 84 

befallt.I: 218; III: 10 

tusenfalt.II: 104; 280 

kallt 1: 21; 137; il: 85: 56; 104; 

162; 182 

överallt, (över)allt 1: 21; 185; 187; 

283; II: 84; 162; 264; 

111: 10 

basalt .1: 213 

gestalt 1: 21; 96; 124; 135; 283; 

(297); 11: 121; 124; 265 
drömgestalt.I: 104 

alta 

Malta.II: 151 

föranstalta. 

altar 

altar (n.).I: 235 

förvaltar. 

altare 

altare.1: 128 

psaltare., . . . . 

alv 

skalv. I: 18; 93 

valv. I: 18; 98 

am 

dainm (r.).II: 233 

damm (n.). I: 13; 27 

dvärgaham. I: 46 

kam I: 15; 46. 79; 92; 254; II: 211 

skam.I: 46: 125; II: 198 

lamm. I: 20 
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glam.I: 182 

offerlamm.1: 221 

förnam.1: 80, II: 82 

fram I: 13; 15; 18; 20; 27; 80; 44i; 

79; 80; 93; 93; 125; 134; 135; 

140; 221; 238; 214; II: 32; 48; 

67; 198; 206; 209; 211; 238; 

S I: 456; 456 

sam.• . . II: 206 

lyckosam. II: 67 

hälsosam. I: 238; 244 

allvarsam 1: 18; 134; II: 48; 209 

undersam.I: 254 

stam I: 82; 46; 93; 238; S I: 456; 456 

dvftrgastam.I: 140 

hjftltestam . I: 80 

mänskostam . . I: 185 

ania 

flamma (s.) I: 135; II: 68; 100; 141; 

180; 256; VII: 85 

mamma.II: 146; VII: 85 

anamma.II: 141 

avundsamma.I: 135 

detsamma I: 190; II: 100; 146; 180 
stamma (hftrst.) 1: 190; II: 63; 256 
stamma (i talet).II: 180 


1 

1 

1 


28 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 


7 
2 

1 

l 

4 

8 
1 


amn 

famn I: 21; 71; 140: (297); II: 41; 

121; 229; III: 8; S I: 464 
hamn I: 71; 94; 264; (297); III: 8 

hamn ( = skepnad).II: 173 

l&rkehamn . I: 21 

namn I: 95; 140; 264; II: 41; 121; 

178; 229; S I: 464 


famna . 
hamna . 


amna 

.II: 72; IV: 442 

.II: 72; IV: 442 


9 

6 

1 

1 

8 


2 

2 


amnat 

famnat.II: 205 

hamnat. 204 

amon 

ammon.I: 281 

mammon . 


1 

1 


1 

1 


amp i 

damp.II: 102* \ 1 

kramp. 1: 222; II: 102*, 2 

tramp.I: 222 1 


aman 

amman.II: 89 

gamman 1: 75; II: 8; 44; 62; 39; 105 

hj&rtegamman.II: 128 

flamman II: 32; 63; 128; 206; 

IV: 116 

altarflamman.SI: 469 

offerflamman.I: 196 

stockeldsflamman : .... II: 212 
samman I: 75; 196; 11: 8; 44; 63; 

206; IV: 116; S I: 469 

Allesamman . II: 62; 105 

tillsamman ..'... II: 32; 212 


nmar 

ammar.II: (353) 

kammar (ning.) II: 133; 228; (844); 

(I: 294) IV: 441 

kammar (pl.).I: 110 

studiekammar.I: 187 

flammar I: 110; 187; 192; ( 294 ); 

II: 133; 228; (344); (858); 1 

IV: 441; S 1: 470 

anammar . I: 1921 

stammar ( = liårst.); II: (353) S 1: 4701 


a m la 

gamla. 

ramla . 


II: 46 


I 


i 


l 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 
2 


1 

5 

1 

1 


10 

1 

2 


1 

I 


lampor . . 
tram por . 

atnpor 

\ 

. . I: 194 1 

.1 

framtid . . 
samtid . . 

amiid 

1 

1 

1 

11: 9 | 1 i 

, 1 


an 


(g*, 

slå, storma) 

an. 

I: 92; 

210; 

i 

i 



11: 

8; 

9; 131; 

150 

6 i 

(ingen, någon) 

ann 

II: 

88; 146; 





S 

I: 132; 

133 

4 

fan . 


• • 

• • 

. . . II: 

132 

1 

fann 


1: 33; 

122; II: 

146 

3 

han 

1: 69; 131 

; II 

: 9; 

50. 51; 

62; 

1 


54; 64; 93; 

145; 210; 

234: 

j 


283;(308 

; 808); 

SI: 132; 

138 

17 

kan 

I: 92; 122; 

II: 

8; 

95; 90; 

158; 

1 

1 



168 

r 

i8: 210; 

259 

10 

man 

(s.) I: 29; 13-1; 

138 

; 144; II 

51; 

1 


52; 84; 

88; 

93; 

95; 96; 

132; 

1 


145; 150: 

158; 168; 

178; 

; 



21 

>9; 

283; V: 

143 

20 ' 

man 

(pron.) . . 

• • 

• • 

. 11: 50 

; 54 1 

2| 

Vördigman . . 

• • 

• • 

. . . II: 

132 | 

1 1 

vand 

ringsman 

• • 

• • 

. . . I 

: 69 

l! 

hedn 

rsman . . 

• • 

• • 

. . . II 

: 52 

1 . 


upprorsman.I; 181 , 1 
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spann (n.).'. . . V: 148 

spann (v.). II: 58 

varann I: 29; 71; 73; 188; 210; 

II: 84; 284 

brann. F: 4 

grann .II: 146 

minsann (min) sann, II: (808) 

S I: 182; 138 

vann.I: 184; II: 280; F: 4 

svann . I: 78 

försvann I: 38; 71; 188*; 144; 

11: 54; 230; F: 4 

ana 

förbanna.I: 224; IV: 441 

hosianna.I: 224 

panna I: 39: 125; 147; II: 35; 89; 

274; S I: 468 

sanna (a.). 11: 85 

sanna (v.). II: 89 

stanna 1: 39; 125; 147; II: 274; 

S I: 468 

anan 

annan 1: 35; 145; 222; II: 187; 

S II: 858 

kannan . I: 35 

pannan I: 145; II: 187; S II: 858 


1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 


2 

1 

7 

1 

1 


5 

1 

3 


fogdepannan.I. 222 j 1 


anar 

förbannar.SI: 148 

stannar. 

anat 

annat.Il: 165 

stannat. 

and 

Helge and. II: 92 

band (s.) I: 36; 145; 172; 11: 89; 72; 

91; 114; 140; S 1: 456; 

N I T: 211 

hand I: 25; 86; 46; 95; 97; 127; 

128; 145; 147; 149; 249; 

II: 27; 72; 77; 91; 92; 108; 
106; 118; 114; 129; 189; 

191; 283; 281; III: 158; 

S I: 456 

(efter) hand I: 147; II: 146; 161 

kämpehand.SI: 456 

modershand.II: 160 

land 1: 12; 46; 79; 95; 127; II: 18; 

27; 55; 66; 72; 78; 106; 118; 
191; 238; 267; 276; 111: 10; 158; 

S I: 456 i 


1 

1 


1 

1 


10 


27 
8 
1 
1 
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Judaland.I: 245 

ibland 1: 172; II: 129; 139; 146; 160 

underland. I: 7; 172 

fosterland.I: 80; II: 109 

Österland.I: 245; 249 

girland .I: 228 

skönhetsland. I: 88 

rand I: 46; 149; 170*; 11: 55; 161; 

267; 276; 281; 209; N I T: 2) 1 
brand I: 25; 80; 46; 88; 145; 147; 

II: 89; 66; 207; 282 

västerrand.I: 245 

purpurrand.I: 128 

strand I: 7: 79; 97; 182; 170*; 245; 

(299); II: 18; 109; 139; 209; 

III: 10; S 1: 456; 456 

sjöastrand. I: 46 

sand 1: 12; 182; 223; (299); II: 207; 

282 

tand . II: 72 

barnatand.II: 103 


1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

10 

1 

1 


14 ! 
1. 

6 

1 

1 


anda 


anda.II: 280 

landa. 


andar 


andar. . . 
blandar. . 
randar . . 
strandar . 


II: (300) 
S I: 148 
II: (300) 
S I: 148 


andas 

andas. . Ill: 8; IV: 489; S I: 469 
blandas III: 8; IV: 115; S I: 469 
randas. IV: 115; 489 

a nde 

ande.I: 251 

(i allo) lande. 


anden 


banden . 

. . I: 71; 88 

tjänsteanden .... 

. . . . II: 79 

handen . 

. ... II: 186 

barnahanden .... 

. . . . I: 184 

landen . 

. . . . II: 71 

mänskoanden . . . 

1: 110; II: 88 

randen . 

. . 1: 74; 184 


himlaranden. I: 9 

avgrundsbranden .II: 228 

stranden.I: 110; II: 79 

sanden .... I: 9; 74; 110; II: 186 

helvetesandeu.II: 228 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 
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andra 

andra I: 191; 217; 285; 248; 286; 
II: 26; 28; 48; 55; 219; (889); 
8 I: 161; 478; S 11: 822 

klandra.I: 285 

varandra I: 17; 107; 188; II: 28; 

211; 255; IV: 115; 116; 
S I: 469; S II: 858 
vandra I: 17; 107; 188; 191; 217 

243; 286; 11: 26; 48; 55 
211; 219; 255; (839> 
IV: 115; 116: S I: 161 
469; 478 ; 3 II: 822 

858 


andrare 


klandrar» 
vandrare . 


I: 130 


andras 

andra9. II: 

klandras. 


95 


14 

1 


10 


21 


1 

1 


1 

1 


andre 

andre (pl.).I: 137 

vandre . 


1 

1 


1 

1 


anen 

bönemannen ........ II: 218 

grannen . 

ang 

(bing) bang. I: 17; 182 \ 2 

sammanhang. II: 10 • 1 

klang (s.) .... I: 69: 181, 182, ' 8 

... I: 17; 27; II: 80* 

.I: 139 

I: 27; 69; 189; II: 10 4 

.... I: 181: II: 80* i 2 


klang (v.) 
bumarang 
sprang . . 
tvang. . . 


8 

1 


anger 

komplimanger. II: 14 1 

haranger. 


am 

fann i. I: 28 1 

Giovanni. I: 22 1 


an mg 


i 


skeppsbemanning. I: 38 1 

sanning. 1 

a n k 

slank (s.).II: 126 1 

stank (s.).II: 125 I 1 

Sr an Of ry: lUinmeu bot Viktor Rydberg, 


anka 

ranka... II: 71 

evighetstanka. 

ankar 

ankar.I: 41; II: 22; 122 

bankar (s.).II: 122 

tankar (: tanke) I: 41; II: 22; 122 

anke 

Ananke. I: 195; 197 

skapartanke .. 

ans 


l 

i 


8 

i 

8 


2 

2 


dans I: 150; 11 

8; 

II: 18; 49; 49; 

1 




Fl: 118 

6 

cirkeldans . . 

• • 

• 

.... II: 108 

i! 

vapendans. . 

• • 

• • 

. . I: 26; 210 

2 1 

fanns. 

9 • 

1: 

45; II: 49; 66 

3; 

hans 1: 30; 

109; 

11: 

84; 180; 188; 





268; Fl: 118 

7' 

lans. 

• • 

• • 

I: 26; 28; 210 

3 

glans I: 18; 

28; 

32; 

45; 247; 260; 


II: 

18; 

66; 

84; 180; 280; 

1 




. 8 I: 142 

12 : 

m&neglans. 

• 

• • 

.... I: 178 

i. 

vapenglans 

• • • 

• « 

... II: 268 

i! 

morgonglans 

• • 

• • 

. . , I: (291) 

1 : 

fenixglans . . 

• • 

• • 

. . . . I: 109 | 

1 1 

krans I: 150; 

173; 

24 

17: 260; II: 49; 

1 



188; 268 

7 

stj&rnekrans . 

• • 

• • 

. ... II: 280 

1 

törnekrans 

• ♦ 

• • 

. . . . I: 18 

1 1 

rosenkrans . 

• « 

• « 

. I: 30; (291) 

2; 

lotuskrans . . 

• • 

• • 

. . . . I: 82 

i 1 

substans . . . 

• • 

♦ • 

... SI: 142 j 

i • 

svans . 

• • 

m • 

. ... II: 103 i 

i 1 


ansade 

cederfransade. I: 20 

offerkransade. 

ansar 

dansar (v.) .I: 216; 228 

lansar. I: 220 

plansar.I: 216 

pansar.1: 220 

kransar (s.).I; 228 

a nsen 

dansen (s.) . II: 76; 281 

virveldansen. II: 18 

segerglansen. II: 76 

kransen.II: 234 

segerkransen. II: 13 j 

2 


1 

1 


2 I 

l ' 
1 
1 

1 i 


2 

1 

1 < 
1 

1 . 
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ant 


pedant. . . . 
elefant.... 
komediant . 

kant. 

bekant . . . . 

pant. 

underpant. . 
grant .... 
sant . . . . I: 
intressant . . 
representant 


. II: 82 

. II: 64 

. II: 32 

. II: 64 

. I: 21; II: 12; 82 

.II: 189 

... I: 12; II: 279 

... I: 21; II: 189 

12; 285; II: 82; 279 

. II: 12 

. I: 285 


anter 

kanter .... I: 149; II: 49; 207 

backanter.I: 259; 260 

demanter.I: 148 

panter (*charen).I: 260 

branter I: 148; 149; 259; II: 49; 

207; 210 

själsförvanter.II: 210 


slapp (a.) 
gisselrapp 


kappa . . . 
munkekappa 
klappa . . . . 
trappa . . . 
kyrkotrappa 


ap 

.I: 221 


apa 

. I: 67 

. VII: 21 

...... S 1: 467 

. . I: 67; S I: 467 
. VII: 21 


ark 

mark.I: 221 

spark . 


arken 

arken.I: 148 

marken . 


arker 

marker.IV: 115 

blomstermarker.I: 285 

parker.I: 285; IV: 115 

arm 

arm (s.) I: 48; 111; 177; 248; II: 50; 

95; 182; 280; 249 
barm I: 80; 48; 78; 89; 91; 95; 111; 
112; 250; (296); II: 59; 84; 

95; 280 


gossebarm. I: 46 

mänskobarm. II: 21 

modersbarm. I: 21 



harm I: 45; 91; 177; II: 21; 84; 

249 

fönsterkarm.. I: 45; 112 

larm I: 45; 78; 89; 250; (296); 

II: 21' 59 

varm I: 21; 80; 45; 248; II:’50; 

182; 280 

v « * 


levnadqvarm. I: 95 

kärleksvarm.II: 280 

armande 

förbarmande (s.).I: 182 

larmande. 



7 

7 

1 

1 


1 

1 


armar 

armar.II: 18; IV: 441 

larmar. 

armen 

armen .... I: 75; 195; II: 220 

barmen .I: 89; 75 

jättinnebarmen.I: 195 

harmen.I: 89; II: 220 

« 

art 

vart (v.).II: 188 

svart . 

arv 

arv.I: 127; II: (840) 

»arv. .II: (840) 

yrkesvärv.I: 127 


2 

2 


8 

2 

1 

o 


1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


as 

överväldigas . . . 
klass . 


I: 189 


1 

1 


asa 


massa 

passa 


asar 


gassar . . 
tassar (s.) 


ask 

mask. 

fnask. 


aska 

flaska . 

snaska .... 


II: 9 
II: 10 


1 

1 


II: 1181 1 
1 


II: 95 


1 

L 


II: 125 ! 1 i 
1 
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asla 

rassla.II: 241* j 1 

prassla.241* 1 

aslar 

rasslar.II: 205 1 

prasslar. 1 

ast 

fast.II: 88; 216 2 

Äckligast. II: 83 1 

billigast.I: 217 1 

hast I: 98; 217; 221; II: 45; 88; 

216 6 

ögonkast. II: 88 1 

last. I: 92 1 

mast. I: 92; 98 2 

axelmast .I: 221 1 

rast. 1: 92; 92; 221 8 

brast. II: 88 1 

kvast. II: 45 1 

as t a 

fasta (s.). II: 52 1 

fasta (a.). II: 29 1 

hasta. I: 36; II: 29; 52 j 8 

kasta .I: 36; II: 29 2 

lasta. II: 29 ! 1 

rasta. II: 52 j 1 

i 

astar > 

hastar. I: 57 : I 

kastar. 1 


ott .... I: 95; 228; II: 132; 228 4 
(ta) fatt I: 46; II: 81; 184; 216; 228 5 

fregatt.II: 151 l 

junkerhatt. I: 78 i 1 

katt.II: 192 1 

skatt I: 38; 46; 77; II: 46; 54; 77; ( 

121; 132; 134; 143; 151; 

8 I: 99 12 

glatt (: glad) . I: 94; 181; II: 48 8 

platt. II: 19 1 

matt l: 10; 36; II: 27; 77; 192; 206; 6 
natt I: 10; 15; 88; 46; 77; 91; 94; 

95; 181 ; II: 26; 26; 48; 54;, 
66; 85; 132; 143; 187; 192; 
204; 206; 216; 228; S I: 99 24 

stjårnenatt. I: 86 1 

septembernatt. S II: 410 1 

Valborgsnatt.II: 212 1 

bröllopsnatt .II: 122 1 

Andersnatt. II: 47 1 

ratt. I: 91 1 


skratt.I: 228; II: 19 

satt (pret) I: 73; II: 26; 187; 

8 II; 410 

satt (part, sup.) I: 15; II: 66; 84; 85 
besatt. II: 204; 212 


ata 


besatta 
fatta . 
skatta 
skratta 


I: 57; II: 98 
... II: 60 
I: 57; II: 60 
I: 57; II: 98 


atar 

fattar. I: 

skrattar . 


atas 

fattas (saknas) II: 174; N I T: 186 2 

fattas (förstås). II: 61 1 

skattas. II: 61 1 

beskrattas ... II: 174; NIT: 186 2 

aten 

hatten.I: 287; 288 2 

sommarhatten. I: 75 1 

skatten .II: 256 1 

natten I: 48; 118; 189; 148: 287; 

288; 288; II: 60; III: 168; 

IV: 442; SI: 468 11 

sommarnatten. I: 67 1 

tratten.SI: 183 1 

vatten I: 48; 67; 75; 118; 189; 

148; 287; II: 60; III: 158; | 

IV: 442; 8 I: 188; 468 i 12 j 

spegelvatten.II: 256 1 

ats 

palats.II: 207 1 i 

plats. II: 207; 211 2 i 

sats .II: 211 1 

a tser j 

palatser.I: 181 1 • 

huvudskalleplatser. 1 j 


dc 1: 102; 182; 209; 209; II: 95 5 

ge.II: 88; 77; 80; 82 4 

ske . . . II: 9; 14; 61; 91; 122 5 

le.I: 44; 209 ; 2 

venerabile. II: 52; 1 

hättarne. II: 52 i 1 
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Meddelanden från Nordiska seminariet 10. 


soaré.II: 217 I 1 


(ett, tu) tre. II: 91 

empyré.I: 182 

se I: 32; 88; 44; 101; 141; 167; 
254 ; II: 9; 14; 80; 61; 68; 80; 

82; 122; 217; 228 

(ve (int.).II: 77* 

ve (s.) I: 82; 88; 142; 167; 254 ) 
II: 80; 88; 63; 77; 95; 228 


{ 


1 

1 


17 

1 

11 


ed 

hed.I: 69; II: 211; 240 

ked I: 70; II: 142; 148; 146; 198 

besked.II: 148; 8 I: 478 

led (rf.) I: 10; 69; 69; 70; 98; 264; 

II: 97; 208; 282 

led (rm.).II: 166 

led (n.) I: 14; 18; 27; 208; II: (819) 

led (imp.) . II: 21 

led (pret.). I: 104 

gled. II: 26 

perl&rled.I: 213 

segerled. I: 24 

med (prep.) I: 27; II: 7; 97; 142; 

282; SI: 478 

därmed.II: 146 

ned I: 10; 14; 24; 69; 70; 98; 104 ; 

128; 129; 218; 264; II: 7; 21; 

26; 57; 174; 208; 207; 211; 

240; (819) 

bred.I: 128; II: 209 

fred. ... I: 69; 70; II: 146; 174 

skred (v.).I: 18; 129 

vred (a.).II: 207 

sed II: 7; 57; 156; 198; 209 

kärleksed.II: 156 

kved (s.). I: 208 


edan 

medan. I: 219; 11: 87 

nedan (s.). I: 129 

redan .I: 110; 219; II: 87 

{ sedan (s.) .I: 129 

sedan. I: 110; II: 87; 87 


8 

5 

2 

9 

1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 

1 


21 

2 

4 
2 
1 

5 
1 
1 


2 

1 

8 

1 

8 


i 


cd den 

ned den.II: 151 I 1 

förspred den. ' 1 

$ 

ede ! 

(den) lede (s.). II: 22 * 1 

lede (a.).II: 228 1 1 

rede (v.). I: 180 • 1 

vrede .... I: 130; II: 22; 228 j 8 


eden 

Eden I: 60 ) 246; VII: 86: 87 

heden (s.).I: 171; VII: 86 

leden I: 60 ) 171; 246; VII: 87 
freden. I: 60 


eder 

eder (pron.) I: 144; II: 10; 14; 

18; 52; 62; 76; 86 
168; 268 

heder II: 10; 14; 62; 168; 205 

leder (r.) I: 125; II: 55; 240; 282 
leder (n.) I: 102; 183, II: 18; 52; 

205; 268 

neder I: 102; 125; 188; 144; 254 ) 
II: 52; 55; 62; 76; 86; 240; 

274; 282; III: 8 

reder. I: 254 ) II: 62 

breder.II: 274; NIT: 218 

bereder .... III: 8; NIT: 218 

edig 

be dig.II: 204 

sedig . 


ed ja 


4 

2 

4 

1 


10 

5 

4 


egen 

egen.I: 244; II: 87; 285 

tegen (s.). I: 244 

förtegen. II: 87 

stegen (pl.).II: 285 


14 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 


bedja 

I: 123; 145; II: 228; 228 

4: 

3 ! 

• 

kedja . . 

. . . I: 128; 145; II: 228 


edra 

1 

• 

1 

edra . . 

. I: 287 

1 

förnedra 

eg 

1 

1 

deg . . . 

. I: 222 

1 

teg (v.) 

. I: (296) 

1 

steg (s.) . 

. I: 222; (296) 

2 


egel 

i 

i 

degel . 

. Il: 97 

i 1 

Hegel . 

.81: 142 

i 

spegel I: 

17; II: 88; 256; IV: 115; 


8 I: 142 

B 

regel. . 

. II: 97; 218 

2 

t 

segel I 

: 17; II: 88; 256: IV: 116 

4 1 

Tegel • . 

.II: 218 

1 1 


8 

1 

1 

1 
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eget 

eget. 

steget. 


I: 192 


1 

1 


speglad . . . 

eglad 

.... I: 196; II: 84 

2 

förseglad . . 

1 

! 2 

[ 


eglar ! 

l 

deglar . . . . 

.... I: 191; II: 87 

2 

speglar (s.) . 

... I: 146; II: 240 

2 

speglar (v.) . 

.... I: 109; II: 71 i 

i 2 

reglar (s.) . . 

.. II: 87 

1 

seglar . . . . 

. I: 109; 146: II: 711 

8 

beseglar . . 

... I: 191; II: 241J 

! 2 


egrar 


segrar (s.) . 
stegrar . . 

• • • • • 

ek 

. II: 267; 282 

• • • • 

ek . 


• • • • Ir 26 

lek I: 26; 

30; 80; 

118; 180; 208; 


210; 248; II: 77 

f&gellek . . 

• • • * s 

. . . . I: 2091 

smek .... 

• • • • • 

. . . . II: 77 

grek . . . . 


.... I: 210 

vek (a.) I: 

80; 180; 

• • • • t 

208; 209; 210 

vek (v.) . . 

. . . . I: 248 

svek (s.) . . 

I 

: 90; 118; 180 

svek (v.) . . 

eka 

. . . . I: 248 

leka . . . . 

• i t f # 

I: 132; II: 21 ' 

smeka . . . 


.... I: 132 • 

förneka . . 


.... II. 21 | 

veka . . . . 


.... I: 182 | 

tveka . . . . 

• « • • 

ekar 

.... 1. 192 1 

f 

1 

1 

lekar . . . . 


I: 179; II: 68, 

ungdomslekar . . . 

.... II: 41 j 

nekar . . . 

• • • • • 

. . . . I: 179 1 

pekar . . . 

• • • • • 

. . . II: 68 

tvekar . . . 

• • • • ♦ 

eken 

.... II: 41 1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

eken . . . . 
leken (s.) . 

• • • • • 

1 • » • • 

.... 11: 216 

i 

• • • • 


ek na 

blekna. I: 221 

vekna . 


2 

2 


1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

9 

1 


2 

l 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 



eko 


1 

I 

eko. 

. I: 109; Il 

:: 77; 105 

b! 

veko. 

• • • • 

I: 109; II: 76 

2 

sveko . . . . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 105 ( 

1 i 


el 


1 

! 

del I: 79; 

140; II: 

70; 

152; 283 

5 

arvedel. . . , 

• • • 

• • • 

. II: 86 ! 

i 

fel (s.) . . . 

11: 11; 

152; 

197; 283} 

4 

spel .... 

• • • • « 

I: 79; II: 197 | 

2 

strängaspel . 

• • • • 

• fl 

. I: 139: 

1 

skådespel . . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 11 : 

11 

gyckelspel 

• • • • 

. II: 86; 60' 

2 1 

tärningspel 

• • • • 

• • 

. II: 152 

f 

l; 

i 


ela 


t 


dela • • 

• • • • 

• • • 

. I: 149, 

i 

fördela. . . . 

♦ • • • 

• » 

. I: 220 

l 

hela. 

. I: 119; 220; II: 26 | 

3 

spela* * * 

• • • • 

• • 

. II: 26 

i 

1 


elas 


1 

1 

1 


delas .... 


• • • 

. II: 240 

1 

helas (v.) . 


• • • 

1 

1 i 


elat 



1 

delat. 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 84 

1 1 

helat. 

• • • • 

• • • 

• 

l 


e mig 




bege mig . . 

• • • i 

• t 

. II: 190 

1 

ve mig . . 

* * * • 

» » « 

• 

1 


en 




en (räkn.) . . 

• • t • 

• • • 

. II: 197 

1 1 

ben ... II: 

27; 86; 

189; 

198; 226 

1 5 

Rhen. 

• • • • 

• • • 

. I: 253 

1 ' 

Athen . . . . 

• • • • 

• • • 

I: 24; 27 

2 

sken (s.) 

I: 27; 

43; 

171; 253 ; 


II: 12; 

27; 

204; 234; 




Fl: 

113; 119 

10 

sken (v.) . . . 

# • • • 

• • 

I: 16; 97 

2 

besken . • • < 

• • • • 

• • • 

. I: 176 

1 ' 

återsken . . . 

• • • • 

• • 

I: 77 

1 

purpursken . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. I: 87 i 

1 

skymningsaken . . 

• • • 

. II: 135 , 

1 . 

s 

klen. 

• • • • 

• # • 

. II: 121 

1 


allen, allén’ I: (295); II: 52; 86; 

196; 189 ; 5 

ren (a.) I: 16; 77; 87; 243; II: 135 | 5 
ren (: redan) .... I: 24; 97; 176 8 

gren.I: 48; 243; II: 226 i 9 

syren . I: 171 1 1 

sen (: sedan).II: 197; 226 i 2 

sten. II: 52; 204; 234 . 8 

ögonsten.II: 198 1 1 

marmorsten.Fl: 113 | 1 
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ena 

ena (a.). I: 198 

Athena . I: 58 

tjäna. I: 58; II: 142 

lena (a.).II: 282 

allena.I: 58 II: 142; 184 

mena.II: 184 

rena (a.) .Il: 184. 282 

förena. I: 198 


enar 

förtjänar. 

stenar. 


I: 128 
I: 129 


enas 

förenas.SI: 469 

renas . 


ena sig 

ena sig. 

grena sig. 


II: 206 
II: 207 


enast 


genast.I: 214; II: 108 

allenast.I: 214; II: 108 

senast. I: 214 


ene 

Anadyomene. I: 185 

rene (a. pl.). 


enen 


benen.II: 115 

scenen.II: 115 

grenen. I: 129 

nazarenen. I: 129 


enens 

liggarstenens. I: 219 

löparstenens. 


enhet 

enhet.II: 172 

renhet. 


mening 

förening 


eniny 

I: 112; 196; II: 83; 


151; 

185 


ent 

förment. SI: 476 

barnarent . 

sent. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

2 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


J 

1 


1 

1 


5 

5 


1 

1 

1 


C os 


ge oss 
ve oss 


II: 140 


1 

1 


er 


er .II: 52; 88; 154 

ber.II: 88; 154; S I: 182 

ger.II: 52; S I: 188 

atelier. I: 19 

kavaljer.II: 249 

sker. II: 82 

ler ... II: 88; 182; 256; III: 158 

fler. Il: 88 

mer I: 11 4 ; 79; II: 88; 75; 187; 

189; 182; 284; 249; S I: 138 
ner I: 11; 11: 79; 81; 87; 144; 

II: 8; 88; 75; 181; 187; 189; 

284; III: 158; S I: 182 

banér. I: 11 

manér. I: 19 

ser I: 11; 81; 87; 144; II: 8; 82; 

131; 182; 182; 256 
ter. II: 8 



era 

klassificera. II: 92 

reducera. II: 92 

negera. II: 91 

flera.II: 214 

mera II: 91; 126; 152; S I: 468 

deklamera. II: 81 

planera.II: 152 

genera.SI: 468 

kurera.II: 126 

passera.II: 152 

profitera. II: 81 

prestera.II: 126 

servera.II: 125 

konservera.II: 214 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


erande 

promenerande (s.) .... II: 187 1 

kurtiserande (s.). , 1 


erar 


generar . . 
parerar . . 
manövrerar 
karesserar . 


eras 

soulageras. 

kureras . 


II: 45 
II: 195 
II: 195 
II: 45 


1 

1 

1 

1 


II: 218 


1 
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erat 

instuderat. 

. . Il: 92 

1 

spionerat. 

. . Il: 184 

1 

preparerat . 

. . II: 92 

. . II: 171 

, 1 

kurerat. 

1 

katekiserat. 

. . II: 184 ' 

• 1 

intresserat . 

. . II: 184 

1 

spatserat. 

. . II: 171 

1 


eten 


rftttfärdigheten. 

. . I: 

287 ! 

1 

evigheten. 

. . I: 

109 

1 : 

själviskheten. 

. . I: 

136 

1 

efterleten. . . 

. . I: 

287 - 

1 

trumpeten (s.). 

. . I: 

186 

1 1 

utiliteten. 

I: 287; 

288 

2 

veten . 

. . I: 

287 ' 

1 

omedveten. 

I: 

108! 

1 ! 


er du 



ber du. 

. . . II: 189 

; i 

ser du. 

• • • 

i 

er det 



nor det . 

. . . II: 249 

i 

ser det . 

• • • 

i 

eros 



Eros. 

. . . I: 185 

i 

återger oss . 

. . . | 

i 

heros . 

i 

• • • 

i 

et 



det. 

. . . II: 218 

i 

snabbhet . 

. . . II: 85 ! 

! l 

härdighet. 

. . . 11: 85 , 

1 

värdighet ...... 

. . . II: 100 

1 

salighet. 

. . . I: 168 

i 

odödlighet. 

. . . I: 83, 

1 

förgänglighet. 

. . . I: 264 

l 

evighet. I: 

268; S I: 99 

2 

erfarenhet...... 

. . . Fl: 109 

1 

poet. 

. . . II: 85. 

1 

Margaret. 

. . . II: 198 

1 

förtret . 

. . . II: 218 

1 

realitet. 

..SI: 113 

l 

kvalitet. 

. . . Il: Hå 

l 

passivitet. 

..SI: 113 

1 

objektivitet. 

..SI: 143 

1 

receptivitet. 

. . S I: 148 . 

1 

fakultet. 

. . . 11: 90 

1 

vet I: 3:1: 16H; 261; 

2*0: II: 90: 


HR»; 193; S 1: 

99; Kl: 109 

9 

et a 

heta. 

. . . II: h5 

1 

leta.I: 

19U; II: 1 f>t> 

2 

efter! ef a. 

. . . I: 190 

1 

veta I: 130; 190; 

II: 8f>; löG 

i 

4 

etnr 

arbetar . 

. . S 1: 132 

1 

stretar . 

• • • 

1 


eter 

eter.II: 280 1 1 

heter .II: 14; 218 2 • 

hemligheter.II: 280. lj 

poeter. II: 14; 218 2 

i 

I 

ev | 

blev. II: 58 . 1 

elev. II: 58 [ 1 , 

drev (v.). II: 28 1 

skrev (v.). II: 28 1 i 

I I 

eva 

lev».I: 124; II: 95; 171 8 

skreva (s.) .... I: 124; II: 171 2' 

treva. II: 95 ( 1 , 

evnad i I 

levnad.II: 108; 277 • 2 ; 

konstnärslevnad.S II: 888 1 


trevnad . . II: 108;^277; 8 II: 6ö8 8 


streck 

veck 


E i > 

. ! 

ek 

.II: 107 ' 1 

1 


eken 

tecken. I: 190 1 

vecken. I 


em 

hem (tO.I: 205: II: 82 2 

hem ludv.i .... I: 205: II: 18 m 2 

Bet le heui. I: 205; 205 2 

lem.II: 18* 1 

vein.. II: 82 1 


em ar 

lemmar I: 74: 148: *222: II: 2*0 4 
remmar I: 148; 222; II: 279 8 

axelremmar .: . 1:74 1 
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et 

ett.T: 22; 251; II: 91 

undanbett.II: 124 

berett. I: 251 

sett.I: 22; II: 119; 214 

obesett . II: 91 

återsett.II: 124 

vett.II: 119; 124; 214 

ets 

spets.II: 212 

(till) freds. II: 18; 217 

krets.II: 108; 126; 212 

levnadskrets.II: 117 

tillreds, (till) reds II: 18; 108; 117; 

126; 217 

etsen 

spetsen. I: 184 

kretsen. 188 


8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 


1 

2 

8 

1 


1 

1 


t i 

I. II: 43; 215; 218; 3 

i I: 56; 58 ; 5»; 59; 59; 60; 60; 

185; 172; 180; 183; II: 95; 119 j 18 

Sinai. I: 18 I 1 

förbi I: 88 ; 55; 55; 57; 58; 58; 

58; 59; 59; 59; 60; 60; 

60; 61; 80; 93; 139; 287; I 

288; II; 105; 181; 131; 209; i 

215; 280; 234; IX: 281 27 

Förbi (s.). 1 : 57; 58 2 

melodi I: 180; 286; 287; 288 4 

monodi. 1 : 188 1 

fotografi. I: 172 1 

filosofi.N I T; 210 1 

magi. I: 56; 59 ' 2 

teologi.NIT: 210 1 

muskelenergi . I: 216 1 

bli.I: 56; 57; 57; 60 4 

förbli. I: 178; 173 . 2 

melankoli.I: 57; 59 2 

ni I: 55: 55 II: 109? 110*- 917 5 


• • 

mi. 

I* 61 i 

andetyranni. . . 

.U: 219 

harmoni I: 56; 

60; 80; 135; 181 

vari . 

. IX: 281 

fögderi. 

. I: 215) 

bryderi. 

I: 56' 

féeri. 

.... I: 56\ 178 i 

menageri .... 

. II: 15 • 

bedrägeri .... 

.II: 126 

ordmakeri .... 

. 11 : 88 : 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 

i 2 

1 


gårkokeri.U: 116 I 1 

tokeri.I: 178; II: 116 2 

taskspeleri.II: 110* 1 

trolleri.I: 5?;59 2 

drömmeri. I: 88 ; 55 2 

svärmeri .I: 59; II: 220 2 

sceneri . I: 57 1 

maskineri. II: 14 1 

svinen. II: 98 1 

draperi .I: 56; 61; 108 8 1 

raseri.I: 60; 218; II: 214 3 

slaveri.I: 186; 189 2 , 

häxeri.I: 61; II: 118 2 

fri I: 81; 56; 57: 57; 58; 58; 58; 

59; 60; 60; 186; 179; 286; 288; 

II: 14; 82; 109; 238; 268; 280 20 

syndafri.II: 181 1 

fågelfri.II: 118 1 ! 

skri .I: 60; 8 I: 456 2 1 

hjärteskri.I: 56; 56 2 ! 

jämmerskri. I: 93 1 1 

teori.I: 216; II: 96 2: 

däri I: 18; 19; 55; 56; 56; 56; 57; 

57; 58; 59; 80 ; 181; 218; 215; 

SI: 456 15 

häri. 1:571 

fantasi.I: 19; 81; 56 9 

poesi.I: 172; 178; II: 268 9 

parti.II: 15; 119 2 

uti.I: 59; 60; 80; (296) | 4 

däruti. I: 108 1 

vi I: 56; 58; 58; II: 48; 98; 105; 

126; 209; 214; 217; 220 U 


m 


lia . 
befria 


I: 140 


iades 


1 

l 


befriades. I: 26 

Miltiades. 


1 

1 


t are 


friare (a.). I: 296 l 

befriare . I: 237 1 

siare. I: 236; 287 2 


id 

id I: 17; II: 31; 89; 95: 276 

sylfid . II: 63 

blid . II: 6 

pyramid . I: 212 

frid I: 78; 138: II: 6 ; 149; 240; 

241; 811: 722 


o 

1 

1 
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söndagsfrid. 1: 17 1 

strid (s) l 78; 80; 97; 138; 11: 81; 

240; 277 7 

tid I: 80; 97; 11: 63; 69; 89; 94; 

95; 154; 214; 240 10 

skördetid.II: 241 1 

ungdomstid.S II: 722 1 

vid (a.) .I: 212; II: 94 2 

vid (prep.).II: 276 1 

bredvid..11: 154 1 

invid.II: 276 1 

därvid .... II: 6; 69; 214; 148 4 

ida 

bida I: 86; 85; II: 7; 86; 206; 235 6 
lida I: 85; 142; (298;)* II: 86; 48; 

49; 8 II: 858; NIT: 211' 8 
blida I: 171; II: 282; NIT: 211 8 

glida.II: 205 1 

rida. 11: 203 1 

skrida .... I: 107; II: 205; 206 8 

sprida.I: 188; II: 72 2 

strida (a.). II: 48 1 

strida (v.) I: 185; 187; 285 (298)* 4 

vrida.II: 206 1 

sida I: 86; 107; 185, 137; 142: i 
171; 285; 286; II: 7; 49; < 
205; 282; NIT: 211 18 
vida (a.) I: 285; II: 72; 206; 236; j 

S II: 858 5 

vida (adv.).II: 208 1 

idande 

frihetsbidande.I: 143 1 

lidande (part.). 1 


iden 

iden (pl.).I: 193 

biden . II: 5 

förliden. Il: 90 

antropoiden.I: 193 

friden.IV: 115 

skriden (pres.). II: 5 

striden (s.). II: 5; 8 

siden.II: 107 

tiden, Tiden II: 90; 107; IV: 116 

fyratiden . II: 8 


i der 

lider (s.).II: 215 1 

lider (v.) I: 60; 113; 128; 126; 

188; 191; II: 31 ' 7 

glider.I: 146; II: 46; 49 ! 3 

pyramider. I: 188; 146: 2 

gepider. I: 138 j 1 

skrider .... I: 10; 60\ 123; 194 I 4 
sprider.11: 35; 48; 127 I 3 


strider (s.) .... I: 193; IV: 116 2 
strider (v.) .... 1: 60; 118; 187 8 

vrider.II: (800) 1 

tider I: 10; 123; 126; 137; 193; 

194; 194; 11: 46; 127; 215; 

(800); IV: 116 12 
barndomstider.I: 188 1 

idit 

förlidit.S II: 688 1 

skridit. 1 

ien 

kemien. II: 91 1 


ironien 


iet 

tyranniet. 

skaldesvärmeriet. 

sceneriet. 

världsmaskineriet. 


I: 138 
I: 188 
I: 194 
I: 194 


dig I: 10; 48; 107; 264; II: 21; 26; 
27; 29; 81; 44; 50; 68; 64; 64; 
65; 74; 82; 102; 158; 161; 167; 
168; 171; 182; 185; 227; 272; 

280; 283; 286 

Liderlig.II: 181 

oförbätterlig.II: 162 

mig I: 22; 107; II: 21; 27; 29; 81; 
86; 44; 63; 65; 67; 74; 75; 81; 
82; 108; 140; 158; 158; 161; 
162; 163; 167; 168; 171; 182; 
185; 227; 227; 230; 233; 285; 

286; 286 

sig I: 22; II: 12; 29; 50; 66; 75; 
81; 98; 102; 108; 181; 140; 
158; 168; 204; S I: 142 
stig 1: 48; 107; 264; II: 12; 26; 86; 

208; 286; 81: 142 

ökenstig. I: 10 

villostig. II: 98 

iga 

stiga .II: 266; S I: 469 

▼ig*. 


tger I 

tiger (-tämjaren).I: 260 l 1 

stiger. ! 1 


mosaik.I: 210 | 1 

juridik.N I T: 210 . 1 

lik (s.) 1: 140; 210; 210; 217 i 4 
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lik (a.) 

I: 128; II: 91; 127; 188 

4 

gudalik . . 

. 11 : 136 

1 

publik . . . 

. F: 5 

1 

republik . . 

. t: 86 

1 

rik I: 128; 

140; 11: 119; 127; 186; 



F: 5; NIT: 210 

7 

fabrik . . . 

. II: 91 

1 

trösterik . . 

. 1: 95 

1 

| 

skrik • • • • 

. I: 224 

1 

&rorik . . . 

. I: 239 

, 1 

segerrik 

. I: 36 

1 

musik . . . 

.I: 97; 223 

2 

raffelmusik 

.Il: 119 

1 

Metafysik • 

.II: 138 

1 

aritmetik . 

.I: 217 1 

1 

politik . . . 

.I: 289 ! 

1 

vik. 

. I: 95; 97 1 

! 2 


i 


i ka 


efterflka . . 

. II: 46 

1 

lika (a.) . . 

. Fl: 106 

1 

gudalika . . 

.II: 281; 283 . 

2 

tillika . . . 

.II: 205 1 

1 

slika . . . . 

. 11: 46 , 

1 

v&lnadslika 

.IV: 442 . 

1 

nåderik a . . 

.II: 281 

1 

str&lerika . 

.II: 283 

1 

skrika . . . 

.II: 205 

1 

vika .... 

. 11: 205; 281; IV: 442 

3 


ike 

like I: 2 * 2 ; 60; 68 ; 110 ; II: 30; 36; 


171; 215; 280 9 

rike. I: 110 ; II: 215; 280 3 

kungarike. I: 68 1 

himmelrike.II: 36; 171 2 

a vgrunds rike. I: 60 1 

skönhetsrike. I: 22 1 

vike.1: 60; 11: 30; 86 3 


iken 


fiken (a.).II: 142 

kunskapsfiken. II: 92 

liken (pl.). 1: 41 

riken.II: 142 

stjärneriken. I: 89 

musiken.Il: 214 

metafysiken . II: 92 

politiken.II: 214 


sviken (part.).1: 89; 41 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


i k pr 

efterfiker.I: 283 1 

viker. . 1 


ila | 

ila I: 104 , 182 , 228; 250; II: 48; 

182; 230; IV: 116; 8 I: 477;. 

NIT: 218 10 

överila. 11 : 61 j 1 

vila (s.) I: 223; IV: 116; NI T: 218; 3 
vila (v.) I: 104 ; 182; 250; II: 48; i 

61; 183; 230; S I: 477 • 8 

i 


ilar 

lar (v.) I: 150; II: 280; III: 8 ; 
i SI: 143 4 

pilar.SI: 188 1 

sick-sack-pilar. I: 150 1 

silar (v.) .I: 112 1 

vilar I: 112 ; II: 280; III: 8 ; 1 

SI 183; 143 5, 

1 ' 

in ] : 

in.IV: 441 1 

rabbin.I: 127 j 1 

Kolumbin.I: 2231 1 

rubin.II: 248 1 

fin .II: 104; 187; 248 3 

filosofien.II: 25; 86 2 

teologi'n. II: 25 1 

Hin.II: 86 ; 104 2 

Harlekin. I: 228 , 1 

min (s.) I: 228; II: 98; 187; 191 1 4 

karmin . 1 : 228 1 

harmonfn. I: 39 1 

Sanhedrin.I: 1271 

grin. I: 228; Fl: 105 2 

poesfn. II: 14 1 

k arm o sin. I: 228 1 

vin I: 89; II: 14; 187; 191; IV: 441 5 

årkesvin. II: 98 1 

ina 

dina . I: 43 i 1 

Undina. 11: 63 ! 1 

fina .Il: 140; 158 2 

skina I: 147: II: 54; 63: 147; 206 5 

mina.II: 140; 147; 158 j 8 

grina .II: 206 1 

sina (v.).I: 147; II- 60 j 2 

försina.I: 48; II: 54 2 * 

förtvina. 1 II: 60 \ 1 


j 

inar 

pinar.II: 63* 1 

begrinar.Il: 63* | 1 

inen 

medicinen. 

minen. 


II: 126 1 
II: 126 1 , 
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Palatinen. . . 

• • • 

• • • 

. I: 

149 

1 

Aventinen . . 

• • • • « 

• • 

. I: 

149 

1 


iner 



• 

1 

i 

1 


rubiner.... 

• • • « 

• • • 

. II: 

: 71 

1 

gardiner . . . 

• • • • • 

• • 

. 1 : 

56 

1 

ruiner .... 

• # • ■ 

I: 40; II: 

207 

2 

skiner .... 

J. 

• • • M • 

40; 

• • 

187; 

190 

8 

beskiner . . . 

• • • • 

. 1 : 

56 

1 

viner (s.) . . 

• ••II 

• • 

. II: 

: 71 ! 

! i 

viner (v.) I: 

C* 

Oi 

00 

’; 190; II: 

207 

4 

i 


to 





nio. 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 

127 

1 

tlO .«*•.. 

• • • 


• 


1 


ion 





Orion. 

» • • • 

• • • 

. I: 

245 

1 

Sion. 

• • • • 

• • • 

• 


1 


i oss 





förbi oss . . 

• • • • < 

• • • 

. Il: 

212 

1 

vi oss . . . . 

• • * 

• • • 

• 


1 


ip 



| 

i 

beknip . . . . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. Il: 

102 

1 

P‘P. 

• • • • 

• • 

• 


1 


ipa 



i 


knipa (s.) . . 

• • • • 

9 9 9 

. 11 : 

: 67 

1 1 

skorstenspipa 

• • • • 

• • • 

• 


1 


ira 





fira . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 

: 46 

1 

lira . 

• • • 

• • • 

• 


1 


iras 





siras . 

« • • • 4 

• • 

. 1 : 

223 

1 

viras . 

• • • • 

9 • • 

• 


1 


is 





is. 

• * • • 

• • • 

. II: 

191 

1 

paradis . . . 

• ♦ • • 

• • • 

. II: 

213 

1 

1 

markis . . . . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 

132 

1 

spis. 

• • • • 

. II: 

: 20 ; 

132 ! 

2 

Paris. 

• •le 

• • 

. 11 : 

103 

| 1 

plågoris . . . 

• • • • 

• • 

. Il: 

: 53 1 

; i 

pris I: 191; 

II: 53; 

103; 

191; 

194 

1 5 

kurtis. 

• • • • 

9 • • 

. II: 

213 

1 

vis (s.) I: 

131; II: 

20 ; 

132; 

191 

i 4 

vis (a.) . . . . 

• • • • 

• • • 

. II: 

194 , 

i 1 


risad .... 

isad 

.I: 192 

| 

1 

bevisad . . . 

• • • 9 9 9 9 

1 

lisande . . . 

isande 

. II: 42 

1 

spisande . . 


1 - 

prisande . . 

• 

1 ’ 

visande . . 


1 

bevisande . . 


1 

prisar . . . 

isar 

.II: 74* 

1 

1 

i 

1 

visar . 

. II: 74* 

1 

1 

dit . » . 

it 

. II: 89; (337) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 2 ■ 

hit • • • • • 

. 11: 133 

1 

Turki’t . . . . 

. II: (337) 

1 

flit . 

. 11: 25; 89 

2' 

juristeri’t . . 

. Il: 25 

1 

aptit .... 

. ‘ II: 182 

l 

• 

lita . 

i ta 

. : . II: 161 

1 

slita . 


1 

kiv . 

iv 

. I: 31; 175; 11: 204 

8 

höghetskiv . 

. 11 : 186 

1 . 

liv I: 25; 31 

; 78; 136; 175; 11: 90; 

1 


280 

7 

förbliv . . . 

. I: 78 

1 

fladderliv . 

.II: 204 

l 1 

tidsfördriv. 

.I: 25; II: 90 

i 2 ' 

sönderriv . 

.II: 279 

‘I 

giva. 

ira 

. II: 80 

1 

skiva (».). . 

. . . . I: 100; 11: 204 

2 

liva. 

. II: 80 

1 i 

bliva .... 

. II: 88 : 231 

2 

riva. 

. II: 14 

i ■ 

driva (s.) . , 

. . . . I: 100 ; II: 203 

2 

driva (v.) 

. .I: 197 

1 

överdriva . 


1 1 

skriva . . . 

. . I: 197; II: 14; 82 

3 1 

beskriva . . 

.II: 281 

l l 

1 


i vas 

' 1 

givas .... 

.II: 182 

1 1 
1 | 

trivas .... 
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ivet 

givet I: 190; 195; II: 12; 29; 41; 

227; 276 

tillgivet.U: 150 

eftergivet . . . ..II: 152 

övergivet.II: 161 

livet I: 181; 190; 195; II: 29; 41; 

150; 158; 161; 182; 192; 

227; 277 

blivet.II: 159 

blivit.II: 129 

mänskolivet.I: 188; II: 12 

vandringslivet.II: 152 

latmanslivet.II: 129 

skrivet I: 190; 190; II: 158; 182; 

192 

föreskrivet.I: 181; 188 

perspektivet.II: 159 

ivit 

förblivit.II: 125 

skrivit ... 


ivna 


givna.II: 221 

drivna.I: 148 

överdrivna .II: 258 

skrivna. II: 221; 258 

sönderrivna.I: 148 


tvs 

givs .I: 141 

livs (gen.). II: 22 

(till) livs.I: 141 

drivs. II: 22 

tv t 

negativt.SI: 148 

relativt . 


skiften 

griften 


iften 

I- 

• * « A • 


7 

1 

1 

1 


12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


id 

spridd. I: 81 | 1 

vidd. |1 

ifta 

förgifta . SI: 99 1 

skrifta. 1 


48; S II: 690 2 
... • | 2 


ifter 

tankegrifter.I: 187 

skrifter. 


ik 


fick 


gick 

skick 

blick 


I: 62; 71; 72; 109; 188; 

II: 180 

I: 22 ; 72; 109; 128; II: 8 ; 

180; 168; 282 
II: 9; 101; 177; 252; 284 
I: 62; 71; 128; 188; 11: 168; 

282 

ögonblick ... I: 22; II: 9; 10] 

härskarblick.Il: 177 

frälsarblick.II: 284 

prick.II: 101 

kvick.II: 262 

ilca 

ficka.II: 149 

blicka I: 42; II: 194; 8 I: 468 
flicka (s.) II: 149; 194; S I: 468 

kammarflicka .II: 107 

nicka . I: 42 

(till punkt och) pricka . . Il: 160 
sticka (v.). II: 107; 160 

ikade 

blickade.I: 55 ;* 62* 

nickade. I: 62* 

pickade.I: 55* 

ikar 

skickar.SI: 468 

blickar (s.).SI: 468 

blickar (v.). I: 288 

nickar (v.). I: 288 


1 

1 


8 

5 

6 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 


I! 
1 

1 ^ 


ike 

1: 68; 124; 188; II: 82; 89 ! 5 ' 

.1: 88; 188; II: 82 3 1 

. . . .1: 88; 68: 124; II: 89 4 


icke 

skicke 

blicke 


ikes 

drickes. II: 12 j 1 ; 

vederkvickes. 1 ! 

I i 

ikt 

bikt I: 23; (298); II: 181; 179; 187 
dikt.I: (298); II: 14; 31 i 8 


I 


plikt. I: 112; II: 14 

kyrkoplikt.Il: 187 

innerligt.I: 22; II: 179 

tillförsikt. II: 95 

vikt . ... 1: 112; 11: 32; 95; 181 


2 
1 
2 
1 i 

4 
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il 

drill . I: 187; 11: 55 

till I: 11 ; 187; II: 20; 65; 67; 79; 

95* 240 

därtill. II: 84; 122 * 188 

still (attr.) .il: 240 

(stå, vara o. d.) still 1: 288; II: 143; 

241; 251; (319) 

▼ill (a.). II: 20 

vill (v.) 1: 11 ; 288; II: 84; 54; 65; 

67; 80; 95; 122; 143; 183; 

241; 251; (319) 



illa. 

lilla. . . * * 

förspilla . . . . 
stilla (a., adv.) 
villa (s.) . . . . 
ögonvilla . . . 


I: 180; II: 57; 228 I 
, II: 186; 160; 228 

.I: 180 

II: 59; 186; 160 

. II: 69 

. II: 57 I 


bild 

mild 


ild 

I: (296); II: 102 ; 251 


t Ida 

»kilda . 

ni lida . • • • • • • « 


i 

i 

I 


I: 17 


ilde 

biide.11: 284 

milde. 


ild en 

bilden (s.). II: 19 

vilden. 


ile J 

doktorsgille. II: 82 

lille.I: 67: 132: II: 289 1 

ville .... I: 67; 132; 11: 82; 289 1 


ilja | 

gilja. II: 58 j 

skilja. I: 249; II: 98; 259 \ 

lilja.I: 249; II: 53; 174 ( 

tilja.11: 9; 14; 200 

vilja (s.) I: 249; 249; II: 9: 14; 93; i 

174; 260. 

vilja (v.).Il: 200 

i 


ut 

milt. 

pilt. 


I: 94 

II: 265 


2 

8 

8 

1 

5 

1 


14 


8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 


3 

8 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

3 

4 


1 

3 

3 

8 

7 

1 


1 

1 


vilt (s.).II: 265 

vilt (a.) . I: 94 


tma 


dimma I: 10; 59] 114; II: 206 


skymningsdimma.1: 253 

limma.II: 122 


glimma I: 75; 100; 108; 114; 253] 

II: 240; S I: 469 

förnimma. I: 59] II: 70 

rimma. 11 : 122 

strimma .... I: 10 ; 260; II: 206 

purpurstrimma. 8 1: 469 

simma I: 59] 75; 260; II: 240 

timma.I: 114; U: 70 

morgontimma.I: 103 

miduattstimma.I: 100 


imade 

glimmade. I: 20 

simmade. 


imande 


glimmande.II: 72* 

simmande.II: 72* 



1 

1 


1 

1 


i 


imar I 

glimmar II: 197; II: 206; 8 I: 477 I 3 ] 


simmar.II: 206 : 1 

timmar.I: 197; 8 I: 477 ■ 2 

l 


imel | I 

himmel 1: 87; 41; 108; 182; 194; | 1 

II: 36; 49; 55; 70; 269 i , 

SI: 476 11 

skaldehimmel. II: 10 : 1 

vimmel I: 87; 108 ; 194; II: 11 ; 86 ; j 

49; 70; SI: 476 . 8 ; 

stjärnevimmel .I: 41; 132 2 

kämpevimmel.II: 269 I 1 

levnadsvimmel. II: 56 , 1 

i 

I • 

tmer \ 

skimmer(mur).I: 219* , 1 

glimmer(skal) .I: 219* : 1 


i mor 


byssosdimmor.I: 149' 1 

vimpelstrimmor ...... | 1 

I 


tn 

in I: 97: II: 123; 142; 143; 146; I 

190; 194; 194; 212 9 

skinn. II: 44; 128 1 2 
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min (pron.) 

I: 249; II: 44; 148; 
146; 161; 176; F: 95 

förbrinn . . 

(där)in . . . 

. II: 70 

(härjin . . . 

. II: 70 

sin (pron.) . 

.II: 106; 161 

sinn, sinn’ I 

: 97; 249; II: 142; 176; 
190; 212; F: 95 

stinn . . . . 

.. 11 : 106 

försvinn . . 

.11: 194 


ma 

gudinna.II: 284 

finna. II: 40; 121 ; 129 

hinna. N I T: 211 

linna (a.). II: 49 

spinna.- . . I: 218 

Älskarinna.81: 476 

brinna. 1: 85; II: 85; 162 

förrinna II: 62; 111: 186*; N I T: 211 

besinna.I: 85; II: 85; 162 

vinna. II: 85; 267 

kvinna I: 85; II: 121 ; 129; 162; 

268; 284; SI: 476 
försvinna II: 62; 121; III: 186* 
tvinna.I: 218 

in as 

hinnas.II: 138 

vinnas. 


ind 

lind. I: 43 ; 72 

kind I: 62; 72; 134; 244; (298) 

(298); 8 I: 464 | 

grind. I: 69 

vind I: 43; 62; 69; 134; 244; (298); 

(298); SI: 464 

indar 

hindar.II: 265 

vindar. 


inden 

kinden.I: 259 

linden.SI: 476 

vinden. 1: 259; S I: 476 

inder 

binder. II: 73 ; 241 

hinder. II: 78; 241 

förhinder. II: 21 

kinder. II: 21 


indrandc 

hindrande.I: 246 

glindrande . 



me 

inne 1: 22; 55; 59; 60; 113; 169; 

287; II: 12 ; 85; 119; 117; 

240; 274 

Hnne.I: 75; 287 

minne I: 7; 55; 59: 60; 64; 136; 

169; II: 178; VII: 86 ; 

SI: 477 

mannaminne.I: 118; 287 

färdeminne.I: 102 

barndomsminne.SI: 469 


pinne . 

spinne 

brinne 

förrinne 

därinne, 


.I: 101 ; II: 192 

.II: 118 

. II: 70 

. II: 70 

(där) inne I- 101; 189; 
II: 89; 172; 174; VII: 85; 

SI: 469 


sinne 


I: 7; 22; 55; 60; 65; 102; 

189; II: 12 ; 47; 85; 89; 119; 

117; 172; 178; 174; 192; 

240; 274; 81: 477 

barnasinne.I: 186 

ordningssinne . I: 75 

tinne. II: 47 ; 192 

▼inne. II: 47 

försvinne . . II: 70 


minnet 

sinnet 


inet 

.... I: 18; II: 92 
>••««••• 


iner 

finner II: 157; 174; 175; 221; 

IX: 23J 

återfinner ... I: 57; 104; II: 69 
hinner ... I: 57; 86 ; II: 28; 265 

rinner . 3 I: 183 

brinner I: 57; 11: 28; 69; 80; 167; 

174; 175; SI: 188 

förrinner . . . . . II: 80 

vinner.I: 86 ; II: 80; 265 

försvinner ... I: 104 ; II: 80; 221 

ing 

Jönköping. I: 19 

ring I: 183* II: 56; 87; 148; 198 
kring I: 180; 183*; II: 92; 101 

omkring.II: 56; 87 

ting.I: 19; II: 92; 101 ; 198 

ingenting. I: 180; II: 148 


inga 

klinga (v.) I: 19; 20; 181*; II: 70 

ringa (v.).I: 181 

ringa (adv.) .... I: 10 H; II: 119 


18 

2 


10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.1 


i 


I 


7 


20 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


2 

2 


i 



8 

4 

t 

I 

8 
1 
8 
8 I 


1 

5 

4 

2 

4 

2 


< 
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bringa. Is 106; 11: 70 2 

överbringa.II: 149 1 

springa (v.) 1: 19; II: 82; NIT: 218 8 

vinga.I: (800) 1 

svinga.I: 19; 106; 181 8 

tvinga.I: 106 1 

betvinga .... II: 82; NIT: 218 | 2 


ingande 


klingande 
ringande . 
svingande 


I: 181 1 1 
1 

' 1 


* ngar 

klingar.I: 76; Ii: 11; 28 , 8 

ringar (s.).. 11: 72 j i 

bringar.i: 57; II: 121 i 2 

vingar I: 57: 76; 111; II* 28; 38;; 

65; 121 J 7 

svingar I: 57; 111; II: 11; 28; 38; | 

65; 72 7 

genomsvingar.NIT: 211 1 

tvingar. II: 11 1 

ingat 

svingat.NIT: 211' 1 

betvingat. 1 1 


ingen 

ingen I: 39; 188; 194: II: 25; 41; 

(348) 6 

klingen . II: 41 , 1 

stjerneringen. I: (292) 1 

polarringen.IV: 441 1 

tingen I: 39; 40; 188; 194; 236: 

II: 25; (348) 7 

saravetsstingen. 1: 236 1 

vingen. I: 89 1 

betvingen. II: 41 1 

inger 

finger .II: 194; 196 2 

ringer.1: 1S3 1 

springer ... I: 1H3\ 11: 194: 196 8 

i 

i ngra 

fingra . II: 95 1 

skingra . 1 

slingra. I 

in ing 

besinning.I: 110 I 

tinning.I: 110; II: 99 2 

vinning .. II: 99 1 


tnjcr 

linjer.I: 146 

pinjer . 


in k 

blink.V: 

vink. 


148 


blinka och 
vinka och 


inka och 


• • • • • • 


I: 42* 
I: 42* 


inlig 

oupphinnlig. II: 184 : 

sinnlig. i 


inliga 

ohinnliga. 

sinnliga. 

kvinnliga. 

översvinnliga .... 


284 


t nor 

sånggudinnor. II: 11: i 

botgörarinnor .... II: 281: 1 
kvinnor.II: 11; 280 , 2 

inorna 

trålinnorna ... I: 207; 208; 208 3 

dansarinnorna. 1: 208; 1 

glädjelivsprästinnorna . . I: 208; 1 

kvinnorna.I: 207 ] 1 

inre 

inre.II: 95 1 

minVe. 1 

ttis 

finns.I: 173 1 


uunns 


sagoprins 


inst 

minst.II: 


vinst 


38; 19; 2«'»5 | 3 

3 


inf a 

slinta.II: 

förinta. 

tpa 

trippa.II: 

nippertippu. 


(819» 1 

i 1 


13:»o i 
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xpor 

sippor.SI: 468 

nippertippor. 


irad 

förirrad.N I T: 211 

förvirrad. 


irar 

irrar. I: 56 

stirrar. 

förvirrar. 


i ska 

friska (a.).I: 246; IV: 116 

viska (v.). 

islandc 

gnisslande (s.).I: 219 

visslande (s.). 



ita 



1 

hitta. 

. 11: 98 

1 

1 

smitta (s.). 




t t el 


• 

1 

1 

kittel. 

.II: 116 

1 

i 

1 

kapitel. 

.II: 116 

1' 

1 


riddarekapitel. . . 

.I: 216 

1 1 


titel. 

.I: 216 

1 

■ 

1 

iter 



1 

citter-(knäppars) . 

.I: 207 

1: 
2 1 

1 

gitter. 

. . . I: 61 ; 209 


glitter. 

I: 61 ; 147; 253 

8 


glitterf-strödda) 

.I: 207 

1. 


p&rleglitter .... 

.1: 109 

H! 

1 

vapenglitter.... 

.1: 210 

1 15 

1 

britter. 

.I: 210 

11 


spritter. 

1: 40; 147; 207 

8 , 


sitter I: 89; 61 ; 

207; 208; 209; 




209; 253 

e* 

C 

1 

kvitter.1 

i: 109; 147; 209 | 3 ! 

1 

fågelkvitter .... 


1 1 

i 


isnar 


hissnar 

vissnar 


I: 221 


1 

1 



sofist . . 

list. 

mist (v.) . . 
egoist . . . 
krist .... 
sist ..... 
anabaptist . 
visst I: 96; 


II: 79; 


.... Il: 166 
.... I: 286 
.... I: 96 
.... II: 79 

. . . VII: 84* 
1: 286; II: 157 
. . . VII: 84 
156; 167; 157; 
VII: 84 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 


ista 


mista . 

. I: 

211; 

221 

I 2 

gnista . . . . 


. 1: 

221 

1 

brista . . . 

. . . 1: 211; 

IV: 

588 

2 

sista • • » « 

. . . I: 221; 

IV: 

688 

1 

2 


isten 




ateisten . . , 


. II: 

244 

1 

bristen (s.) 

• »••••■» 

. II: 

160 

1 

kristen . . . 

. 11: 

150; 

244 

2 

ditt . 

it 

. II 

: 86 1 

1 

i 

1 

mitt (pron.) . 

. II: 

8(5; 

277 

2 

fritt . ’ . . , 


. II: 

277 

1 


O 


o 


O* 

v • % • • » • 

• • 

• • • • 

II- 

• • • • AA* 

140 

1 

bo (s.) 1: 44; 

II: 59; 

151; 160; 

162; 

1 

| 




208; 

210 

7 ! 

bo (v.) . . 

• ♦ 

• » • • 

. I: 215; 

287 

2 j 

Baubo . . 

• • 

• 1 • • 

II 

• • • AA» 

208 

1 ' 

ho (interj.) 

• 

• • • • 

• • • 1 

i: 42 

lj 

JO • • • » • 

• • 

1 • • • 

II 

• • • » A A • 

208 

i! 

lo. 

• * 

• • • • 

• • • • 1 

.: 48 

i • 

rno. 

• 

I: 42; 48; 78; 

287 

4 i 

furu m o . . . 

• 

• • • • 

I: 42; 44 

; 44 

8 1 

ro (s.) I: 41; 

42; 78 

; 216; 11: 

127; 


151; 

162; 

199; 210; 

( 

259; 




344) 

11 

ftlskogsro 

• 

• • • • 

I- 

i t • • A» 

44* 

1 

tro (8.) I: 

41; 

43; 78; II: 59; 

127; 

1 



161; 

162; 199; 

259 

9 

tro (v.) I: 

287; II: 

151; 160; 

162; 





218 

6 

(mån) tro 

» % 

• • • • 

II- 

• • • • 11» 

140 

1 i 

evighets tro 

• 

I • • » 

• • • • J 

: 78 

lj 

so • » • • • 

• 

• • t 1 

H. 

• • • • iå« 

208 

1 1 

inkognito . 

» 

• • • • 

II- 

• • • • A A • 

218 

11 

1 



od 



1 

god I: 188; 

143: 297 

; II: 62; 83; 


100; 

122; 125; 

189; 163; 

181; 

1 



211 

; 239; VII 

: 87 

14 

lod .... 

• 

I- 

• • • Aa 

187; SI: 

466 | 

2 1 
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blod I: 141; 143; II: 46; 66; 88; 

85; 89; 100; 122; 125: 181; 

195; 220; 280; VII: 87; 

S I: 181; 456 

hjälteblod.SI: 456 

hjärteblod.I: 138 

avgrundsblod. II: 62 

flod I: 18; 20; 25; 32; 97; 168; 

183 ; 183; II: 88; S I. 456 

syndaflod. Il: 66 

mod I: 25; 168; (297); II: 83; 85; 

89: 163; 195; 211; 220; 289; 

280; VII: 87; 87; S I: 131 

talamod .I: 97; 98; II: 83 

mannamod.I: 183 

övermod.I: 187; II; 46 

vredesmod.I: 182 

klenod.II: 189 

stod (v.) .... I: 18; 20; 82; 141 

förstod.I: 98; 188 

ode 

ode.I: 224 

gode .I: 210 

Frode.I: 210; 224 


oden 

klenoden.II: 

återstoden. 


252 


oder 

floder.I: 41; 214 2 

mannafloder.II: 142 1 

balsamfloder.II: 281 1 

moder I: 21; 212; II: 142; 232; 281 5 

broder.II: 282 1 

stöder .1: 41; 212; 214 3 

stod där. I: 21 I 

minnesstoder.IV: 442 ! 


odern 

modem.I: 

brodern . 


237 1 


Off 

bog. I: 08 

dog.I: l<0; II: It 

skog I: 42; 44; 93; 97; 11: 88; 267 

pinjeskog. I: 98 

myrtenskog.I: 176 

log.I: 16; II: 191 

plog . I: 31; 44; II: it 

*|ng. II: 13; 50; 174 

nog <tillräck).| I: 81; 97; II: 88; 

53; 101; 174; 191; 

267 


nog (kanske). II: 18 

drog.I: 16; 42; II: 50 

pirog. I: 98 

tog. II: 53; 101; 174; 191* 

oga 

foga.II: 204 

noga. 

ogen 

skogen . . I: 49; II: 172; S I: 468 

mogen .Il: 85 

trogen 1: 49; II: 85; 178; S I: 468 


ogna 


mogna (v.) 
trogna . . 


I: 250 


ogo 

dogo. II: 58 

logo. 

ok 1 

bok.II: 116; 127; 175 

räknebok.H: 127 | 

bönebok.II: 142 

klok I: 30; 11: 25; 116; 127; 142 | 

träldomsok . I: 80 

tok (s.). I: 25; 127; 175 

(går på) tok.S II: 829 

oken 

boken.H: 227 

token . 


sol.I: 1'1® j 

silverstol. 

olen 

solen.I: 212; S II: 322 

middagssolen.S II: 858 ! 

kungastolen.I: 212 

domarstolen. 8 II: 858 

konungstolen. S II: 822 


oligt 


roligt 

soligt 


on 


l 

getingbon.II: 141 

hon.II: 129 

religion ... I: 211; 216; II: 1781 


Snintvry: Himmtu hu* Viktor Ry<1herf« 
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definition.Il: 156 

motion.II: 128 

dårhushjou.II: 141 

klon.1: 124 

tron (obest. formj I: 124; 211: 216 

tron (best. form).Il: 178 

person. II: 94 

ton. I: 87; II: 94; 15H 

zon. I: 87 

ona 

skona.II: 227; S I: 476 

krona . . I: 194; II: 122; S 1: 476 

trona. 1: 194; II: 122 

försona .II: 227 

onar 


skonar. 

. . 11: 168* 

tronar. 

... II: 75 

försonar. 

11: 75; 158* 

onen 

Kristusreligionen . . 

... I: 286 

opinionen. 

... 11: 124 

evolutionen. 

... I: 286 

baronen . 

. . . II: 106 

tronen (s.). 

. . . II: 106 

tonen (s.). 

... II: 124 


oner 

kupidoner.SI: 

legioner.I: 

regioner.IV: 441; S I: 

millioner.I: 

hallucinationer .... 1; 188; 

böljevibrationer.I: 

bastioner.1: 

troner.I: 

kungatroner.I: 

personer.1: 

toner. . . II: 6; IV: 441; S I: 

bönetoner.II: 

hrtgtidstoner.I: 

zoner I: 191; 194: II: 6; 

S I: 


145 

127 

142 

210 

191 

194 

108 

188 

127 

210 

145 

281 

108 

201 ; 

142 


omng 

boning. II: 40 1 

världsförsoning. 1 

op j 

hop I: 26; 147; 148; 148; 149; 150 6 

fröjderop.. . 1: 26 1 

jubelrop.I: 149 1 

bifallsrop.I: 150 1 

Iackusrop .... 1: 147; 148, 148 3 


opa 

tillhopa. I: 11 

ropa. 


or 

bor .... 1: 169; II: 46; VIII: 90 

kor (sing.). I: 80 

kor (pl.). . . VIII: 90 

andekor.II: 279 

skor .1: 169; 169 

flor.I: 80; 11: 197 

töckenflor. II: 279 

klor.1: 169; II: 95 

mor I: 16!'; 11: 158; 197; 8 11:410 

bror.I: 184 

yrkesbror. II: 46 

tror .I: 169 

stor. 11: 158; S II: 410 

gudastor.I: 184 

jftttestor. II: 35 


orad 

förlorad. II: 78 1 

förstorad. 1 

orat 

förlorat. II: 84 ] 

förstorat. 1 


ord | 

ord II: 73; 148; 159; 157; 192; 197 6 

bord.I: 220 1 

ombord. I: 92 1 

altarbord. 1: 250 1 

jord. 11: 148; 157 2 

gjord (part.).II: 153 1 

odödliggjord. II*. 85 1 

förgjord.II: 192 1 

hjord.I: 250 1 

smord. II: 78 1 

nord. I: 92 1 I 

spord. I: 220; II: 197 2 

tordönsord. II: 35 1 I 

ordade 

fullbordade. II: 41 1 

jordade (part.). 1 

4 

orde ; 

borde.II: 151 1 ■ 

gjorde.II: 151: 152 2 | 

sporde.II: 152 i 1 | 
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orden 

orden.I: 124; 198: II; 277 

jorden I: 36; 54; 129; 191; 198; 

II: 197; 274; 276; 277; 

288; 8 1: 476 

hjorden.II: 276 

norden. I: 54 

vorden I: 36; 191: II: 198; 274; 

283; S 1: 476 


ordet 

ordet I: 150; II: 10; 39; 60; 158 

bordet.II; 39; 60 

kejsarebordet .1: 150 

middagsbordet. II: 10 

vordet.II: 158 


store 

vore 


ore 

... I: 238; II; 78 


orn 

horn.1: 77; 212 

jägarhorn.1: 284 

silverhorn.I: 170; 178 

korn .I: 212 

pepparkorn ... I: 170; 170; 178 

torn.1: 77; 178; 212; 284 

or na 

forna.II: 124 

klorna. 


oro 

oro. I: 87 

voro. 


ort 

ort.II: 159; 235 

fort II: 14; 87; 122; 159; 231; 235 
gjort I: 172: II: 14; 58; 93; 125; 

188; 281; 260; S 11: 323 ! 

kort. . I; 95; II; 123 

pinoort . II: 87 

port .I: 172; II: 8; 93 j 

sport I: 95; II: 53; 125: 1«7; 2<W) • 

forsport.I: 172 | 

stort.11: 8; S. II: 323 , 

i 

i 

i 

orten ' 

I 

tempelporten.II: 2H2 

slummerorten. 




os 


därhos . . . 

.VII: 85; 85 

2 1 

kos. 

.II: 227 

1 

ros (r.) . . . 

. Il: 227; VII: 85; 85 

3 i 

ros (n.) . . 

.11: 105 

1 1 

virtuos . . . 

.II: 105 

1 : 


osen 


nosen .... 

. F: 10 

1 

rosen .... 

ot 

1 

1 

Zebaot . . 

.1: 128 

1 i 

fot I: 62 

; 88; 128; 142; 11: 64; 



V: 148 

6 

hästefot . . 

. II: 124; 217 

2 : 

hot I: 46; 

88; 99; II: 64; V: 143 

5 1 

| 

klot. 

.I: 46; 99; 181 

3 i 

mot. 

. 1: 142; 11: 124; 217 

3 ' 

emot .... 

.I: 181 

!i 

1 

rot. 

. I: 62 


ota 

! 

t 

bota . a . . 

.S I: 188 

1 , 

fota (v.) . . 

. Il: 94 

1 

jota. 

. 11: 94 

1 

knota (v.) . 

.S I: 183 

1 1 


otar 


hotar .... 

. S II: 858 

1 . 

rotar (s.) . 

otus 

1, 

i 

l 

| 

hotas .... 

.II: 276 

1 

motas . . . 

OV 

1 i 

i 

i 

behov . . . 

. II: 117; N 1 T: 210 

2 

förhov . . . 

.11: 188 

1 

rov .... 1 

: 117; 188; NIT: 210 

ö ! 

i 

om 

1 

O 

1 

dom. 

. I: 217 i 

1 

helgedom . 

. . . 1: 212; II: 185 ; 

2 

rikedom . . . 

... I: 128; II: 239 . 

.11: 181 ! 

2 

kristendom 

1 

gom. 

. 1: 217 1 

1 

blom. 

... 1: 102; 11: 2391 

0 

Rom 

. I: 212 

1 


from. I: 12H; II: 186 2 

tom . 1: 102; II. 181 1 2 

• « 
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otnrna 

blomma (s.) .... 1: 44; IV: 588 , 

komma (v.).IV: 588! 

(till) fromma. II: 54 

tomma.1: 44; II: 54 


2 

1 

1 

2 


ots 

gods.II: 142; 149 

(till) mods. 


Slutet U. 


u 

du I: 72; 108; 123; 145; 214; 

11: 26; 87; 88; 46; 63; 68; 
79; 80; 105; 118; 128; 123; 
128; 187; 140; 158; 179; 
181; 182; 197; 211; 231; j 

265; 268 j 

hu.11: 123; 181 i 

ju I: 133; II: 37; 80; 168; 227; j 

265 i 


nu (s.) I: 72; 108; 11: 88; 79; 80; 

128; 187; 182; 267 
nu (adv.) I: 123; 133; 145; 214; 

II: 26; 68; 123; 155; 
167; 179; 231; 63; 211 


ännu ..II: 153; 197; 227 | 

fru.11: 118; 128, 


granngunlsfru.II: 155 

adelsfru.II: 140 

tu.II: 105 

(i) tu. 11: 46; 128 


ud 

bud I: 41; 43; 46; 88; 141; II: 28; 

41; 56; 181; 284 

gästabud.I: 139 

sändebud. II: 56 j 

förebud.SI: 456 

Gud I: 38; 79; 88; 285; II: 28; 31; 

179; 181; 284; V: 148; 

gud. I: 125; 187; 141; 223 

hud. I: 137 

ljud 1: 43; 79; 125; II: 56; 179; I 

111: 3; V: 143 i 

klagoljud.SI: 456 i 

återljud.I: 40; 285 ! 

barndomsljud. II: 41 ; 

brud I: 46; 69; 80; 139; 167; : 

II: 216; III: 3 
skrud I: 38; 41; 43: 43: 80 : 167: 

II: 31; 56; 216 
silverskrud. I: 46 

I 


2 

2 


29 

2 

6 

9 


13 

3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 


10 

1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

t 

9 

1 


högtidsskrud .... 

. . I: 69; 223 

svepningsskrud . . 

.... I: 39 

senatorsskrud . . . . 

.... I: 139 

uda 


guda- (höghet) . . . 

.... I: 261 

bjuda. 

.... Il: 47 

ljuda. 

1: 261; II: 47 

udar 


gudar . 

. . . . II: 12 

furstebrudar . . . . 

.... I: 127 

skrudar (s.). 

. . . . 11: 12 

konungsskrudar . . 

.... I: 127 

uden 


flugoguden. 

.... 11: 65 

ljuden (s.) . 

• • • • 

uder 



bjuder.1: 43; II: 17; 280 

ljuder. 


2 

] 

1 


1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


o 

O 


3 


uds 

(till) buds. II: 81 . t 

bjuds. 80 | 1 


Uff 

bug. 

trug. 


uga 

buga. 

ljuga. 

sluga. 

truga. 


l 

I: 132' 1 

I 


... 1: 2361 1 
. . . II: 56 1 

I: 236; II: 56 2 
. . II: (342) i 1 


uka 

sammetsmjuka . . 
sjuka (adj.) . . . . 

bruka . 

stuka. 


1 : 59 1 

l: 59 1 

11: 204 1 

11: 204 1 

I 


I 

ukad ! 


slukad.I: 217 1 

förbrukad . 1 


til 


ful .II: 208 1 

gul.II: 208 1 

hjul.. Il: 15 1 

skjul.. II: 15 . I 
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uhn | 

julen.VIII: 95 : 1 

mulen (s.). , 1 

vulen. , 1 


uren 


up : 

iljup (s.).I: 7; 9; 171 . 3 

slup .1: 7; 9 ! ä 

stup.1: 171 , 1 


upa \ 

djupa. 1: 222 - 1 

stupa. 1 1 


upar 

strupar. I: 

stupar. 


183 1 1 

1 

1 


LipC 


djupe . 
strupe 


II: 39 1 

I 1 


upet 


djupet 

stupet 


I: 285 , 1 

1 1 


ur 


ur (prep.) . I: 217; II: 172 j 2 

ringarbur.1: 183• 1 

fur.1: 100: 1 

figur.II: 106 I 

lmr II: 19; 68: 106; 121; 123: 139; i 

172: 1 Hl ' 8 

djur 1: 183; II: 19; 58; 58; 118; 

121; 123 7 

offerdjur. 1: 235 I 

guldregnskur. 1: 219 1 

krumelur. II: 67 1 1 

mur. I: 100 1 

skininiermur .I: 219 1 

dressur. II: 58 1 

natur. Natur I: 183; 217: II: 58; > 

91; 119; 172; 183: 1«5 8 


buren (part.) I. 

41; 

108; II: 

122 

1 M 
•> 

jungfruburen . . 

• • • 

... 11: 

174 

! 1 

figuren. 

• • • 

. . . 11: 

121 

1 1 

djuren . 

t • • 

I: 192; 

237 

2 ' 

skuren (part.). . 

• • • 

... 11: 

155 

1 

fästningsmuren 

• • • 

. . . I: 

108 

1 

naturen I: 41; 

192; 

II: 155; 

174 

4 

människonaturen 

• • 

... 1: 

237 | 

• 

1 ! 


partitur. 

. I: 

183 

1 


kultur .. 

. I: 

235 

1 

ljusa 

dllrutur. II: 91; 

139; 

183 

3 

brusa . . 



* 


susa . . 

ur ar 





hagelskurar.I: 

125; 

149 

2 


murar (s.). 

. I: 

125 

1 

tjusad 

cyklopsuiurar . 

. I: 

119 

1 

berusad 

urr 





Ture. 

VII: 

35 

1 

brusa ju 

Sture . 

• 


I 

susa ju . 


urens 

burens. I: 38 1 

naturens. 39 1 

urligt 

finurligt.II: 121 1 

naturligt. 1 

urn ! 

bergkonturn. I: 20 1 

azarn. * 

urn 

furu .I: 243 1 

huru. I 

US 

(sus och) dus.II: 214 1 

burdus.II: 118 1 

hus I: 16; II: 26; 79; 118; 214 5 

redskapshus. 1: 101 1 

Antonius.II: 148 1 

ljus (s.) I: 16; 18; 79; 96; 101; 176; 

219; 11: 26; 148; 240 i 10 

morgonljus (a.).I: 109 | 1 

brus. I: 18; 219; II: 256* j 3 » 

grus. 11: 55 1 , 

krus (= krusande). II: 79 1 

kärleksrus.11: 55 j 1 

sus I: 79; 96: 176; II: 240; 256* 

sagosus.I: 109 I , 

furusus.1: 201* , 1 

i 

usa 


usad 


II: 71 1 1 


usa ju 
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usande 

brusande . , 

susande . 


I: 182 * 
182* 


1 

1 


usar 


rusar.II: 172 

brusar. I: 148; II: 172 

krusar. II: 88 

susar.I: 148; II: 88 


1 

2 

1 

2 


usas 

tjusas. 

rU88l8 •••••■•«• 


II: 70 


1 

1 


usen 


busen . 

. . . VII: 21 

husen . 

.... I: 180 

tordönsljusen . . . . 

.... I: 150 

kapusen . 

. . . VII: 21 

tusen . 

. I: 130; 150 

US et 

huset. 

... S I: 478 

fadershuset . 

. . I: 54] 64 

ljuset.1 

1: 54; S I: 478 

himmelsljuset . . . . 

.... II: 19 

bruset . 

.... I: 108 

fruset. 

.... I: 108 

gruset . 

I: 64; 11: 19 

levnadsruset . . . . 

.... I: 64 

suset . 

.... I: 64 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


prut.II: 111; 197; (849) 

trut.II: 99 

förut. I: 21; II: 45 



ut a 


gjuta . 

. . 11: 85; S I: 477 

2 ! 

skjuta .... 

. 11: 71 

1| 

njuta . 

. ... II: 85; 69; 84 

3 

tjuta . 

. I: 187; 189: II; 61 

3 

(det) absoluta 

. S II: 828 

! 1 i 

sluta (st. v.) 1:68; 71; 84; S I: 177; 

1 

1 


8 II: 828 

5 i 

sluta (sv. v.) 

.II: 85; 61 

2 ; 

ruta. 

. I: 187; 189 

I 2 

tuta . 

. S I: 467 

1 1 


uten 


gjuten .... 

. . . I: 68; 118; 284 

3 

blodbegjuten 

. II: 76 

1 

glansbegjuten 

.... I: 108; 188 

2 ■ 

undanskjuten 

. I: 108 

i . 

sluten (part.) 

1: 188; II: 28; 63; 



76; 284 

5 

minuten . . . 

. II: 79; 109 

2 1 

bruten .... 

. II: 79 

1 ! 

truten .... 

. II: 109 

1 1 

oförtruteu . . 

. II: 28; 118 

2 1 


uter \ 

1 

i 

1 

gjuter .... 

. . I: 184] IV: 115 

2 ! 

tjuter . 

. . I: 184] VII: 25 

*1 

Luther .... 

. VII: 25 

1 

i 

sluter .... 

. IV: 115 

1 1 


usmng 

sinnestjusning . . . 
själsberusning . . . 


1: 181 * 
181* 


1 


gjutet 

brutet 


utet 


I: 40; 284 


2 1 
2 I 

i 



ut I: 12; 19; 81; 92; 95; 99; 125; 
138; 140; 144; 182 ; 219; (300); 
II: 35; 41; 51; 68; 68: 94; 97; 
98; 111*; 111; 121; 129; 140; 
165; 171; 172; 178; 197; 198 


hut . .II: 111 

njut.II: 111 

spjut.I: 125; 188 

tjut .I: 219; II: 197 

klut.* . . I: 92; 99 


slut I: 12; 19; 21; 140; 144; (300); 
II: 84; 41; 45: 51; 68; 94; 97; 
111; 111; 121; 140; 165; 171; 


172; 197; 198 

beslut.I: 182 

minut. I: 31; 95; II: 178 

knut.II: 129 


32 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 



utit 

gjutit. 

flutit. 


II: 215 


i 

r 

l. 


utningen 

gjutningen. 

levnadsnjutningen . . 


I: 236 


UV 


tjuv . . 

• • • 

.II: 

120; 

120 

2 i 

luv . . 

♦ • • 


• 


2! 

i 



uva 



• 

i 1 

duva . 

• • • 


I 

: 74 

1 5 

turturduva 


. 1: 

181 

1 . 

ljuva 

I: 

40; 53] 181 ; 

250; 

261: 




11: 71; 

113; 

205 

[ 8 
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kuva. I: 53 

druva I: 40; 250; 261; II: 71; 113 

tuva.II: 205 

blomstertuva. I: 74 


1 

5 

1 

1 


uvar 

tjuvar.II: 198 , 1 

ruvar. II: 37; 198 2 

skruvar (s.). II: 87 1 


öppet U. 

abe i 

lyktegubbe.II: 204 ! 

stubbe . 1 

nfar 

skuffar (v.).II: 211 

knuffar (v.). ! 

uft 

luft. II: 9 ■ 

siarluft. II: 61 i 

förnuft. II: 9; 61 2 

I 

I 


mja 

dugga. 1: 142; 147 j 2 

skuggu (s.) . ,2 

ukna 

vällustdruckna.IV: 441 1 1 

spruckna. ■ 1 

uk t 

bukt. II: 20 1 

frukt. , 1 


tukt 


I 


n k ter 


bukter. II: 25: 126 < 2 

krumbukter. II: 90 , I 

fukter.II: 25; 91; 126 3 

nl 

full II: 108; 171; 193; VIII: 91;: 

S I: 478; 478 6 
gulI I: 138; 141; 2*7; II: 193 4 

hull.VIII: 91 I 

kull.I: 237 1 

(skull. 8 1: 478; 478 2 

|(f«iri skull I: 287; 287: II: los; 171 4 

mull. 1: 137; 141; II: 171 3 



ular 

1 

■ 

kullar . . . . 

.IV: 115 

rullar (v.) . . 

nid 

1 

guld I: 129; 134; 210; 213; 213; 

1 


214; II: 26; 264 

8 

apelguld . . 

.II: 267 

, 1 

huld I: 129; 

134; 210; 213; II: 26; 



264; 267; 284 

i » 

i 3 

fe 

skuld .... 

I: 129; 213; 11: 284 


uldra 

i 

| 

huldra . . . . 

.I: 189 

1 

skuldra. . . . 

uldror 

1 

| 

huldror . . . 


| 1 

skuldror . . . 

ule 

1 

i 

| 

julle. 

.I: 254 

1 

vilokulle . . 

. IV: 538 

1 

skulle .... 

... I: 254 ; IV: 538 

<i 

I 

ulrandc 

bullrande . . 

.1: 182* 

1 

1 1 

mullrande . . 

. 182* 

am 

1 

logicum . . . 

. II: 90 

t 

dum. 

.11: 156 | 

1 

ljum. 

.II: 230 

1 

skum (s.) . . 

. . II: 156; IV: 442 

2 1 

skum (a). . . 

.I: 26; 136 

2 

evangelium . 

.I: 235 

1 

rum I: 26; 

88; 136; 235; II: 30; 

1 


90; 235; IV: 442 

8 

vilorum . . . 

. Il: 155 

1 

stum I: 

88; II: 30; 230; 235 

nma 

4 

l 

dumma . . . . 

.I: 236 i 

1 

skumma (a.) 

. 1:218; 236| 

<2 

stumma . . . 

.I: 213: 286 1 

2 


nna 

unna.Il: 139 1 

förrunna. ' 1 

anar 

unnar.I: 218, 1 

Gunnar 1: 243; 243; 244; 244: 244 5 

förkunnar.I: 217; 11: 53 1 2 
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mannar . . . 
änglamunnar 
nunnar. . . . 
brunnar . . . 
förunnar . . . 


I: 217; II: 53 

. . . . I: 244 
. . . . I: 248 
. . . . I: 244 
. . . . I: 244 


unats 

förkunnats.II: 282 

förunnats. 


nnd 

förbund I: 107; II: 40; 143; 207; 

215 

syskonförbund. I: 88 

hund.I: 237; II: 138 

sekund. I: 210; 8 I: 143 

lund I: 95; (298); II: 216; 217; 

8 I: 145 

mund I: 43; 94; 125; II: 9; 89; 40; 
89; 94; 142; 191; 219; VIII: 94; 

8 I: 456; F: 95 
rund (b.) I: 22; 87; 89; 108; 118; 

II: 89; 191; 207; 219; 

8 I: 145 

rund (a.) I: 210; 43; II: 186; VIII: 94 
grund (r.) I: 89; 94; 108; 118; 237; 

II: 175; 177; S I: 143 

ankargrund. I: 70; 97 

spegelrund (s.). I; 97 

sund (a.).II: 215 

stund I: 22; 70; 88 ; 95; 126; 210; 
(298); II: 9; 89; 94; 138; 142; 
148; 175; 177; VIII: 94 

herdeslund.II: 219 

glädjestund.II: 186 

morgonstund .... II: 216; 217 
morgonrodnadsstund ... I: 107 

högtidsstund.II: 89; 40 

gryningsstund. I; 87 

ungdomsstund. II: 89 

svaghetsstund.II: 215 

midnattsstund.SI: 456 


unden 

bunden (part.) I: 55; II: 

förbunden. 

hunden . 

lunden . 

munden. 

jorderunden . 

grunden (r.) I: 19; II: 32; 

hjärtegrunden. 

stunden I: 19; 186; 194 

151; 

morgonstunden. 

skymningsstunden. 


32; 37; 
IV: 116 
II: 213 
II: 56 
I: 186 
II: 151 
I: 194 
38; 213 
I: 56 
; II: 88 ; 
IV: 116 
I: 55 
II: 56 



under 


under (s.) I: 188; 189; II: 14; 88 

49; 115; 171; 241; 

VII: 86 


(g& o. d.) under I: 287; 8 I: 477 

dunder.II: 49; 161 

andeunder . II: 41 

funder.II: 115; 172 

tankefunder. II: 88 

lunder I: 76; 147; II: 15; 55; 71; 

VII: 86 ; S I: 479 

inunder.I: 147 

varunder. II: 71 

grunder.I: 287; II; 171 

stunder I: 76; II: 55; 161; 241 

mellanstunder.II; 172 

prövningsstunder . . I: 188; 189 
sabbatsstunder. II: 41 


undra 

undra.I: 212 

hundra . 


undras 

beundras .I; 129 

bundras . 

une 

övervunne (part).I: 134 

svunne (part.). 


un en 

förbrunnen.I: 190 

försvunnen. 

unet 


återfunnet. II: 6 

svunnet . 

ung 

ung.I: 172; 174; VIII: 95 

ljung.VIII: 95 

kung. 1 : 172 

tung.I: 174 

unga 

unga.I: 38; 218 

gunga (v.) I: 8 ; 88 ; 139; S I: 145 

ljunga.I: 8 ; 88 ; 150 

sjunga . . I: 139; S I: 145; F: 10 

lunga .II: 157 

slunga (v.) I: 38; 150; II: 188 
tunga (kroppsd.) II; 157; 188 

tunga (börda). F: 10 

syndatunga (a.). 1 : 218 


9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 


2 

4 

1 

2 


3 


2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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ungad 

slungad. 

betungad . 


I: 188 


1 

1 


puss 

stuss 


US 


11 : 218 1 

11: 21'J I 


ungadc 

slungado. 

betungade (part.). 


I: 129 


1 

I 


ungar 

dungar.IV: 115: 

gungar. | 


1 

1 
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1 1 

förmår 

1 : 

91; 

11 : 

181; 

210 ; 

120 

4 

når .... 

• • 

. 1 : 

286; 11 

27; 

268 

3l 

snår . . . 

1 : 

43; 

II; 

266; 

S I: 

456 

3 

spår I: 

70; 

145 

; 286: II 

I: 57; 

89; 







90; 

208 

7 

trår I: 

87 

II: 

55; 

60; 

140; 

268 

5 

sår (s.) . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 4 • 

I: 8 ; 

239 

2 ! 

sår (v.) . 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • • 

. I: 

289 

1 

tår (sing.) 

• • 

« • 

• • 

SI: 

456; 

456 

2 

tår (pl.) . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

. 1 : 

218 

1 

står I: 

8 ; 

26; 

32; 

70; 

101 ; 

214; 



(299); 

II: 

120 ; 

140; 

187 

10 ; 

förestår . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

. I: 

223 

1 1 

förstår 11 : 

26; 

27; 

31 

; 65; 

90; 

120 ; 

I 






197 

7 

vår (s.) I: 

82; 

37; 

109; II: 

60; 

208; 

1 






266 

6 

mänskovår . 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

. I 

: 26 

1 | 

svår.... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * • 

. I: 

101 

1 

skönhets vår . 

• 

• • 

• • • 

. I: 

253 

1 



ar 

d 





bård . . . 

• • 

• • 

• l 

• • • 

. I: 

175 

1 < 

gård . . . 

• ♦ 

• • 

• • 

. 1 : 

100 ; 

103 j 

2 

örtagård . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

. I: 

209 1 i 

rosengård 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. I: 

174; 

175 

2 

t 

kyrkogård 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• It 

S I: 

464 

1 1 

1 

hård . . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. I: 

100 ; 

108 

2 1 

vård . . . 

• • 

• « 

1 : 

209; 

S I: 

464 

2 

modersvård . 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

. I: 

174 1 

1 

| 



ar da 




1 

1 

1 

hårda. . . 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • • 

. 1 : 

134 

1 ' 

vårda . . . 

♦ • 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

. I: 

135 

1 

• 



ar dar 



538 

1 

gårdar . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

IV: 

1 

blomstergårdar 

• • 

• • • 

1 

: 49 

1 1 

vårdar (s ) 

» • 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

IV: 

538 

1 

vårdar (v.) 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

I 

: 49 

1 . 
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arden 


örtagården 
vården (a) 


192 1 

1 


135 ! 1 
1 


årder 

horder. 1 : 

ackorder. 

ar ej 

går ej.I: 207 

förslår ej. 

aren 

åren I: 44; 106; 284; 11: 234 

båren.1: 44; 106 

dåren. S 11 : 316 

håren II: 209; 234; S I: 468 

spåren. I: 106 

såren.Il: 209 

ungdomsåren. I: (300) 

tåren. 8 I: 468 

våren.It 284 

gossevåren.I: 106 

ar na 

himlaborna.I: 282 

norna. 


1 




1 

1 


4 

o 

I 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 




art 


hårt. 
svårt 


1 

1 


I: 94; II: 275* 

I: 94; II: 275* | 2 


ata 

båta.I: 100 | 1 

gåta.I: 100; 190; 2 

låta (— lämna). II: 42 

förlåta.Il: 198 

gråta.II: 199 i 1 

begråta.I: 190; 11: 42 2 


; 


i 

i 


at det 

åt det. II: 19 

förlåt det. ; 1 

I 

) 

ater 

åter I: 102 ; II: 41; 147; 190; (844) i 5 

låter.I: 102 1 

tillåter.II: 147 1 

förlåter ( = lämnar) ... II: (344) 1 

gråter. Il: 41; 190 2 

ätligt 

oförlåtligt. 11: 250 1 

ståtligt. 1 


avan 

ovan. II: 51; 150 2 

gåvan.II: 150 1 

himlagåvau.II: 150 1 

I 

ave > 

gåve. II: 99 1 

påve.II: 100 i 1 


OS 

förgås.II: 209 I 

slås. I 

as en 

båsen.I: 101 j 1 

lusen. ' 1 

at 

(dit) åt.II: 219 1 

båt.I: 170; II: 49 ! 2 

strängalåt.I: 243 | 1 

framåt I: 77; 110 ; 221 ; II: 90 j 4 

gråt (s.). I: (297) 1 

gråt (v.).I: 221 . 1 

strut I: 77; 110 ; 213; II: 57; 90;. 

219 . 6 

däråt.II: 146 ! 1 

myosot. I: 188 | 

försåt.1: 138; ||; 57 s 2 

stut.I: 170: II: 49; 146 ' 3 


öppet Å. 


oda 

efterträdda.I: 285; 1 

förstådda. > 1 

Oft | 

doft .... I: 62; 102; 218; 11: 40 4 

loft. 1 : 102 . 1 

stoft.I: 62; 218; II: 40 3 

i 

oja 

boja.II: 253 1 

Tröja. 1 

I 


oj or 

bojor. I: 86: II: 48 2 

kojor. ,2 
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ok 

ock I: 20; 171; 209; 287; II: 25; 

142; 210 

bock, Bock. I: 207; 208; 210; 

II: 106; 208; 210 

getbock.II: 111 

dock.1: 17; II: 142 

tjock.VII: 88 

lock (= lockande).I: 207 

block.I: 220 

kvarnstensblock ... I: 207; 209 

flock. I: 20; 220; II: 25 

gosseflock. I: 18 

s&ngarflock.I: 171 

arbetsflock.I: 207; 209 

f&gellock.I: 208 

rock I: 210 ; 287; II: 106; VII: 88 

purpurrock.I.’ 207 

stock.II: 208 

vinstock.II: 111 

oka 

docka. II: 84 

locka. II: 78 

plocka. II: 34 

stocka. II: 78 


oka dig 


locka dig 
plocka dig 


II: 267 


okar 


skockar (v.).IV: 441 

lockar (s.) I: 149; II: 86 ; IV: 441 

lockar (v.).II: 265; 281 

flockar (s.). I: (292) 

flockar (v.).Il: 280 

plockar.I: 149 

sockar. II: 86 

stockar.Il: 265 

okna 

tjockna .I: 288 

slockna. 

öknar nu 

tjocknar nu. I: 99 

slocknar nu. 


boll .I: 92; 99 

fåll. I: 92 

håll (s.).1: 99; 218 

håll (imp.) .II: 210 

troll .II: 210 

Grottetroll.1: 218 


ollar 

mantelfållar.II: 127 

stollar . 

old 

sold. 8 I: 181 

såld.II: 194 

våld .II: 194; S I: 181 

olet 

hållet (part.).II: 120 

sållet. 


olk 


folk 

tolk 


1: 14 


om 


om (adv., prep.) I: 92; 102; 112; 

II: 88 ; 152; 154; 

220 

kom I: 22 ; 92; 180; 222 ; II: 152; 

154; 168; 220; 280 

bakom.I: 222 ; 222 

(i) andanom.I: 131 

därom. II: 89; 230 

som I: 22 ; 102 ; 112 ; 222 ; II: 168 


omnad 


domnad . . 
fullkomnad 


II: 250 


omna och 

domna och.I: 

somna och. 


44* 

44* 


onden 

månden. Il: 42 1 

stånden (v.). II: 40 1 

bestånden. II: 40 1 

uppstånden.II: 40; 40; 42 3 

ong 

sans fa<;on.II: 147 1 

fång.II: 259 1 

förfång.II: 66 ; 85; 215 3 

näringsfång. II: 12 1 

gång I: 18; 19; 89; 49; 78; 80; 88 ; 

95; 98; 118; 187; 142; 180] 

181 ; 182-, 183 ; 184] 216; 219; 
224; 254] (800) II: 11 ; 12 ; 83; 

86 ; 66 ; 101; 147; 156; 178; 
193; 209; 215; 229; 259; 

III: 10; 8 II: 722 ,38 
undergång . I: 8 ; 134 | 2 
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tordönsgång. II: 17 

förstugång.II: 187 

lång 1: 8 ; 187; 215; 216; 223; 

11: 83; 49; 85; 178; 187; 

208 

8 :t 8 imon.I: 142 

spång. I: 97 

silverspång. .... I: 98 

språng . . I: 113; II: 19; 156; 209 

trång.I 39; II: 101 

sång I: 18; 19; 78j 80; 95; 97 

184; 180; 181; 182; 183 
184; 184; 319 254; II 
49; 178; 198; III: 10 

8 II: 722 

jubelsång.I: 224; II: 11 

ruuoK&ng. I: 49 

tävlingssång. II: 17 

trolldomssång .II: 208 

frihetssång.I: 88 ; (800) 

stång.I: 228 

Grottestång .I: 215 

tvång. II: 36; 229 


1 

1 


II 

ii 

I 

l 4 


•21 

2 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


I 

4 

I 

3 


onga 

ånga (s.).SI: 146 

fånga 1: 111; 11: 205; 274; 81: 146 

gånga.VIII: 95 

långa (a.). I: 286; II: 205; 

VIII: 95 

mångn .... I: 111; 286; II: 274 3 


ongar 

ångar.I; 146 

fångar (s.|.I: 211 

gångar (v.). 1 : 211 

pelargångar.I: 146 


1 

1 


ongen 

fången (a.).I: 43; 122 

fången (part.) I: 191; II: 62; 69; 166 
gången (a.) I: 122; II: 62; 69; 78 

förgungen.I: 54: II: 6 

trädgårdsgången.II: 166 

inången I: 112 ; 191; 222 ; II: 6 
sången I: 48; 287; II: 6 ; 78 

skaldesången. I: 54 

vesperaången.I: 112 

stången.I: 222 ; 222 

Grottestången.I: 287 


l 


! 


2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 
1 
1 

2 

1 


onster j 

konster . II: 64 1 

monster. 


op 

opp I: 24; 27; 70; 87; 91; 97; S9: 
111 ; 148; 168; 170; 212; 248 
11: 5; 18; 27; 29; 33; 36; 39 
41; 48; 52; 57: 58; 61; 61; 64; 
64; 66 ; 75; 78; 86 ; 97; 100; 
100*; 100*; 119; 161; 166; 

171; 191; 193; 198; 208; 204; 
212; 226; 283; 233; 288; 283; 

265; 279 

hopp I: 24; 26; 78; 91; 97; 144; 168; 

248; 11: 27; 86 ; 48; 52; 66 ; 
78*; 193; 198; 233; IV: 442 

paradishopp. I: 80 

odödlighetshopp. I: 79 

lopp (s.) I: 70; 78; 79; 99; 144; 248 

II: 5; 18; 27; 27; 83; 89 
48; 52; 57; 58; 61; 75 
86 ; 100; 119; 161; 166 
208; 204 ; 233; 265; 279 

IV: 442 

lopp (v.) . II: 41 

levnadslopp.II: 78; 97 

tävlingslopp. 1 : 111 

knopp.I: 80; 170; 248 

rosenknopp . . . '.II: 100 

kropp I: 170; 11: 29; 61; 64; 171; 

198; 226; IV: 442 
tropp I: 26; 27; II: 5; 208; 212 
topp (s.) I: 87; 111; 148; 212; 

II: *208; IV: 442 

topp (interj.).II: 191 

stopp. II: 86 

opn 

doppa. II: 119 j 

tiggarsoppa. 

opn r 

hoppar .... . I: 75 

kroppar. I: 75 

proppar (s.).II: 110 

»toppar (v.).II: 110 


I 

54 


18! 

I il 

I • 


29 

i 

• i 

I x 

I 
3 

1 


r> 


o: 


open 

huvudknoppen . . 
skruddarkroppen . 


I 


. II: 107 


opet 

hoppet. II: 66 

loppet. 


orar 


borrar (v.). I: 215: 216 2 

sporrar (v.). ; 3 i 


Srttnbrrf: Rimmen b<*« Viktor Kjrdberg. 
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orj osat 

frarotidsborg.I: 284; 1 lossat.II: 48; Fl: 106 

sorg. I: 24 1 1 frossat. Fl: 106 

torg.I: 24; 284 ! 2 krossat. II: 48 




orjen 


kungaborgen 

• # • • • 

... 11 : 

107 

1 1 

korgen .... 

• • • • • 

... 11 : 

107 

1 

sorgen .... 

• • • • • 

... II: 

161 

1 

torgen .... 

• • • • • 

... 11 : 

161 

1 

) 

• 

orm 


t 

form . . . . I: 

92; II: 

80; S I: 

148 3 

storm . 

• • • • • 

1: 92; 11 

: 80 


nordanstorm 

» • • • • 

..SI: 

143 

1 

1 1 

I 


ors 


1 

i 

fors . 

• • • • • 

. I: 17; 

148 

2 

kors . 

• • • • • 

• • • 

i 

i 

2 


ott 

fått 1 : 16; II: 87; 64; 69; 95; 118; 

187; 142; 142; 148; 265; 
S I: 466; S II: 828; 828 
gott I: 16; 77; 98; 101; 128; 214; 
II: 8 ; 84; 64; 65; 111 ; 118; 
126; 140; 142; 147; 184; 212; 
219; 233; VII: 85; 85; 

S II: 823 

gått I: 92; 99; 214; II: 176; 210; 


S I: 464 

begått.II: 149 

förgått. 1: (298) 

skott. II: 51 

lott I: 287; 264; II: 88 ; 65; 89; 

149; 226; 288; S I: 466; 

N I T: 218 


ort 

bort 1: 94; 97; 101; 247; 286; 

II: 38; 230; 284; 268; 

S I: 464 10 

hårt.II: 284 1 

kort I: 94; 97; 101; 247; 286; 

II: 38; 280; 268; S I: 464 9 


0S 

oss.I: 244; II: 245; 288 3 

loss. I: 148; II: 283 2 

bloss.I: 144; II: 196 2 

stj&rnebloss.I: 244 1 

slåss.II: 196 1 

k&ttartross.II: 245 1 

osa 

mossa.II: 171 1 

tossa. 1 

osades 

lossades. 1:98 1 

krossades. 1 

osar 

gossar.IV: 440 1 

lossar . 1:40 1 

förlossar.IV: 440 ■ 1 

blossar.II: 206 1 

mossar.II: 206 1 

frossar. I: 89 1 


blott I: 141; 264; II: 84; 38; 51 
95; 111; 126; 140; 148; 147 
176; 219; 226; VII: 85; 85 


S I: 464; NIT: 218 

slott.I: 77; VII: 85; 85 

mått. 1: 144 

smått 1: 101 ; 11: 66 ; 187; 142; 212 

försmått. II: 88 

nått 1: 96; 11: 184; 210; 265 

brott I: 98; 129; 287; II: 226 

brått.I: 92; 99; 214 

trått (trå). I: 96 

sått. I: (298) 

stått.II: 8 ; 69 

förstått. . I: 141; 144; II: 66 ; 111 

ota 

åtta.II: 127 

måtta (s.). 

otan 

måttan.Il: 102; 219 

råttan. 

ote 

måtte.II: 207; 214 

Grotte. 

oter 

mänskodotter. I: 85 

lotter .I: 85; S II: 823 

plotter. S II: 328 
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ots | 

förgitts.I: 186 • I 

hjältetrots .I: 134 | 1 


fä . . . 

knä. . . 
ebenträ 



I 

I 

s 


. . . II: 184 I 1 
11: 146; 184 ! 2 
. . . II: 146 i 1 


teda 


lift tia . 
glftda . 
smäda 


cedade 

hädade (part.) . . . 
smädade (part.) . . 

te d are 

gudahädare . 

Zeusförsmädare . . 


II: 60 1 


I 


1 

1 

1 


I: 238 ! 

i 


I 


1 

1 


I: 143 1 | 
1 


(B g en 


ägen.I: 191 

förlägen. II: 32; 162; 274 

trägen.I: 106 

sägen (s.).I: 170 

sägen (v.). I: 106; 191 


vägen I: 11; 170; 106; II: 14; 162; 

274 


bjärtevägen. II: 32 

oförvägen.1: 11; II: 14 


ceg er 

äger II: 59; 192; II: 76; 81; 232 


läger I: 192; II: 75; 81; 282 

säger.I: 69; II: 81; 94 

överväger. 1: 59; II: 94 

te gli g t 

lägligt.Il: 180 

drägligt. 181 

outsägligt. 180 



I 


1 

1 

1 


<Bgra 

hägra. 

lägra . 


I: 111 


1 

1 i 


teder 

fjäder .11: 74; 82 • 2 

läder . II: 82, 1 

gläder.II: 7; IV: 116 2 

kläder (s.) I: 189; II: 74; 284 , 3 

högtidskläder. I: 20 , ] 

bräder. II: 7 i 1 

träder I: 189; 11: 245; 284; IV: 116 4 

städer.1: 20 ; II: 246 I J 

tedes 

rädes.II: 47; 91 i 

allestädes. Il: 91 1 

ingenstädes . . . . Il: 47 ; 1 

<tdja 

kedja. I: 191; II: 281 i 2 

vädja. 1 2 

I 

*9 

säg 1: 97; II: 20 ; 43; 110 ; 125 | 5 
väg. 5 

tega 

äga I: 170; II: 45; 84; S I: 132: 132 , 5 

säga.I: 170; II: 45; 69 | 3 

väga.II: H4: S I: 132; 132 , 3 

överväga. II: 69 I 


fägring 

hägring 


tegrxng 

I: 108; II: 18; 70; ‘284 


<Bka 

bräka.II: 100 j I 


vräka 


1 


tel 


l 


3 

1 


häl.I: 215, II: 87; 181 

ihjäl.II: 150 

ihjäl- (trampas) ... 1: 215; 228 2 

själ I: 44; (298); II: 11 ; 87: 60; I 
149; 150; 157, 178; 181; i 

188; 192 12 

barnasjäl. I: 21 | 

fogdesjäl.I: 215 

hjältesjäl. I: 80 

mänskosjäl.I: 112 

bödelssjäl. 1 : 222 

stjäl . I: 44 

skäl. II: 51 

träl I: 139; 215; 222; 11: 11; 37: 

79; 151 l 7 

väl (s.) I: 112; 139; (298); 11: 11; 

87: 149 C 

väl (adv.) I: 21 ; II: 51; 60; 79; 

151; 157; 178: 7 
likväl.I 222 I 1 
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jämväl.II: 192 I 

farval. (far) väl t: 80; II: 183 2 

telar 

själar.I: 182; 186; IV: 440 3 

trälar. 3 


telarnr 


hälarne , 
trälarne 


I: 216; 228 2 

,2 


celen 

själen. I: 86 1 

kapitälen. 1 


cemer 


problemer.II: 255 1 

grämer.:. 1 

temet 

diademet.I: 150 1 

purpurbrämet. ,1 

ten 

hän I: 20; 95; 128; 148; 222 5 

varthän. I; 70: 70 2 

dithän . . :.II: 281 1 

knän I: 70; 95; 128; 222 ; II: 249; 

281; S II: 822 7 

trän.I: 70; 148; S II: 822 3 

oljeträn. I: 20 1 

vän (a.).II: 249, 1 

tepnad 

häpnad. F: 5 1 

väpnad. ] 

ter 

är I: 10; 88 ; 78; 91; 98; 99; 109; 
131; 182; 187; 187; 188; 172; 
284; 285; (296) II: 10 ; 27; 85; 75; 

78; 82; 86 ; 86 ; 88 ; 100; 117; 
120; 120; 124; 187: 138; 146; 
156»; 156*: 172; 176; 209; 217; 
220: 266; 266; 269; 288; (820; 
339); III: 10 ; S I: 188: 161; 
477 ; 478 ; S II: 688 ; N I T: 210; 

210; 211; 211; 218 57 
bär (v.) I: 80; 98; 109; 114; 182; 

261; 11: 12 ; 82; 100 ; 124; 
209; 217; 266; (389); 

III: 10 ; N I T: 187 16 
där I: 10 ; 21: 21; 96; »7; 172; II: 12; 

30; 118; 120; 123; 183; 156; : 
212: (314); NIT: 187 16 


sfär II: 80; 279; NIT: 211 ; 218 

atmosfär.II: 183 

begär (s.j I: 96; 187; 285; II: 156; 

NIT: 211 

begär (v.) II: (820); N 1 T: 218 
här (s.) I: 181; 261; II: 279; 288; 

III: 118; Fl. 114; NIT:: 218 
här (adv.) I: 26; 114; II: 10; 27; 27; 

80; 85; 40; 42; 57; 80; 

88 ; 117; 120; 123; 187; 

188; 252; 269; N I T: 210 

stjärnehär. I: 98 

kär I: 21; 188; 11: 82; 145; 172; 

SI: 188; S II: 688 ; Fl: 114 

skär (s.).1: 91; 93; 99 

skär (v.).I: 109; II: 40 

stjärneskär.I: 284 

hjärtanskär.II: 100 ; 220 

plär. Il: 50; 118 

när (v.). NIT: 211 

när (= nära) I: 21 ; 26; 114; II: 27; 

42; 42; 50; 57; 176; 
266; III: 118 
(Sankte) Per . . . SI: 478 ; 478 

tär. I: 78 

förtär. II: 78; S I: 161 

mystär I: 38; 80; 187; (296); 

II: 127; 252 

fröjdmystär. II: 42 

Ahasver. I: 97 

besvär I: 172; II: 75; 127; 218; 

N I T: 187; 218 

te ra 

ära (s.) I; 102; 129; 181; 185; 141; 

211 ; II: 52; 58; 96; 218; 

252; N I T: 218 

ära (v.). II: 18 

bära I: 135; II: 89; 182; 218; 

NI T: 218 

kära (a.).I: 101 

skära (s.).I: 129 

skära (v.) I: 196; II: 18; 208 

lära (s.) I: 181; 141; 211 ; II: 63; 252 

lära (v.).II: 52; 89; 284 

samhällslära.1: 185 

nära (adv.) I: 196; II: 182; 208; 284 
besvära. II: 96 


U i 
2 


ter an 


äran . 
är Han 


I: 197; 197 


ter a n dr 


närande. I: 216 ] 1 

guldfört ärande. ' 1 

besvärande ......... Il 
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m • • • • 

I: 30; 11 

: 80 

2 

höjd I: 19; 

i 90; 

111; 127; 168; (295); 

10 


11: 28; 

30; 78; 

264 

slöjd . . . 

m • 

• • • • • 

. 1: 23; 

127 

2 

nöjd . . . 

• • 

• « • • • 

. II: 13; 

136 

<4 

1 

röjd . . . . 

• • 

• * • • # 

. . . I 

: 77 

fröjd 1: 

19; 

23; 30; 

96; 77; 

111; 



108 

; 11: 13; 

30; 78; 

186 

11 

gudafröjd 

• • 

• • • • • 

II: 80; 

264 

2 

levnadsfröjd 


. . . II 

: 28 

1 



oj der 



1 

höjder I: 

250; 

; II: 38; 

71; 171; 

203 

5 

fröjder . . 

• 


• • • 


5 



oj er 




dröjer . 

• « 

i • • « • 

|- 

• » 1 1 • 

199 

I 

töjer . . 

• • 

• • • • ♦ 

• • • 


1 



ojes 




höjes . . . 

• • 


. . . I 

: 10 

: 1 


röjes 


oken 

öken. I: 48 

töcken . 


ohl 


sam ve t sböld 
sköld . . . . 
stöld .... 


I: 2Sfi 


olja 

bölja (s.). II: 54 

bölja (v.). II: 71 

följa II: 54: 70; 1K3; X 1 T: 218 
hölja. II: 183; N 1 T: 218 


oljda 


höljda . . . . 
galibesköljda 


I 221 


2 
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elje 


följe. 

trolldomshölje 


II: 83 i 1 


el jer 

döljer.1: 219* 1 

höljer. 219* 1 


etnt I 

ömt I: 88; 96; II: 259; 268 4 

dömt.II: 268 1 

fördömt. NIT: 211 1 

gömt II: 268; NIT: 211 2 

glömt.I: 35; II: 268 2 

drömt I: 88; 96; II: 260; 268 4 
tömt. I: 35 I 


föll.II: 188 1 

höll. 1 

em 

göm. 1: (298) 1 

dröm I: 33; 101; 103; 177; (298) 5 

dröm* (gestalt). 1: 104* 1 

morgondröm. 11: 240 1 

ström I: 38; 108; 104*; 177; II: 240 5 

töm.I: 101 1 


em a 

ömma (a.). I: 86 ■ 1 

bedömma.Il: 108; 217 2 

glömma I: 44; 104 ; II: 39; 288 4 

drömma. I: 44; 86 2 

berömma.II: 108 1 

strömma ... 1: 104; II: 89; 288 3 
tömma. II: 39; 217 2 


enskar 


önskar . 
grönskar 


II: 20; 106 


fönster . . 
mönster . 


enster 

.I: 40; II: 100 


er 

dörr 1: 44; 129; II: 67; 109; 188;, 

281 6 

ladgåxdsdörr.1: 100 I 

förr I: 44: 100; 129; II: 67; 109; 

188; 231 7 

erc ji 

förre.I: 207 1 

större. I 


emar 

drömmar I: 284; (294); II: 54; 136 

morgondrömmar .I: 7; 9 

kärleksdrömmar.II: 137 

strömmar (s.). II: 54 

strömmar (v.) 1: 284; (294); II: 136 

lavaströmmar .II: 137 

glitterströmmar.I: 7; 9 

emd 

fördömd.I: 125 

gömd .. 


er en 


emdr 


gömde (part.) . I: 5.5 1 

glömde (part.) ... I: 55; 11: 89 2 

drömde.I: 55; II: 89 2 

em en 

drömmen. 1: 21 1 

orgelströmmen. j I 


emlign 


fördömliga 

outtömliga 


dörren . I 

förr än . 


55; 55 
I: 55 


erjn 


börja.I: 113; II: 232 

sörja (v.). 

er jer 

spörjer .S I: 99 

sörjer. 

ern 

källardörrn.Il: 114 

förrn . 


först . 

törst . 

hämndetörst 


erst 

. . . . I: 145; II: 56 
. II: 56 

. I: 145 


1: 211 ; 1 löss. II: 73 

1 möss. 
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t>7 


sst 


höst 

röst 


. I: 50; 78 

I: 18; 28; 94; 118; 126; 220; 
(295); II: 20; 55; 229; 229; 


2 


280 .12 


bröst I: 11; 28; 60; 52; 80; 88; 90; 

98; 113; 126; 150; 220; 235: 
249; (295); II: 20; 28: 42; 55; 
138; 229; 229; 230; 259; 

F: 95; 95; 96 27 

mänskobröst. I: 18 1 

herosröst. I: 150 1 


tröst I: 11; 52; 73, 80; 88; 90; 94; 
113; 285; II: 20; 29; 42; 188; 

259; F: 96; 95; 95 ( 17 

hjärtetröst. 1: 98 1 

ögontröst.I: 249 1 


ssta 


(lösta. VII: 35 1 

trösta. 1 


sster 


öster.I: 8; 148; 196; 246 

röster.I: 8; 148; 197; 246 

I 



dött. . . 
mött . . 
trött . . 
förstrött 
sött. . . 


Stt 


. I: (298) 1 ' 

. . I: 247 ■ 1 1 * 3 
1: 246; 247 i 2 
. I: (298) i 1 ' 
. . I: 240 1 


I 

ster ! 


fötter 

nötter 

rötter 


I: 75; II: 205; 217 3 ! 

. I: 75 . 1 

. ... II: 205; 2J7 j 2 


i 


Tillägg. 


hage .VIII*: 96 j l 

mage.VIII: 95 1 

gemak.I)*: 168 '■ 1 

tak . D: 168 ' l 

tark.VIII: 93 1 1 

ntaek (s.).VIII: 93 1 

Snappe. VIII: 91 ■ 1 

Rappe .VIII: 91* 1 

Haska.VIII: 96 1 

slaska (s).VIII: 96 1 

snaska.VIII: 90 1 

strid (a.).VIII: 94 1 

thl.VIII: 94 ' 1 

dig. D: 168; 168 i 2 

milt.VIII: 91 1 

pilt . VIII: 91 ' 1 

vilt (a.). VIII: 91 1 I 

klinge.VIII: 93 , 1 


bringe.VIII: 93 ' 1 

bo (s.).VIII: 95 l 

sko (s.).VIII: 95 1 

du. D: 167; 168; 168 3 

nu. D: 167; 168; 168 8 

blå.D: 167 1 

stå.D: 167 1 

dädan.P*: 413 1 

hädan.P: 418 1 

säg .D: 168 1 

väg.D: 168 1 

häpnad.P: 413 1 

beväpnad.P: 413 1 

än.D: 168 1 

den .L): 168 l 

hägn.D: 167 1 

regn.D: 167 1 


1 VIII •= Skrifter VIII. Sägner, berättelser och skizzer. (Denna oeh 
följ. anm. utgöra tillägg till inledningens uppgifter om källor). 

* D = Dikter, Andra saml. Andra ti 1 Idkade upplagan. Sthlm. 1H96. 

3 P = E. A. Poe. av C». Bjurman. Lund 1910. Där meddela* avvikel¬ 
serna i Rydbergs första tolkning av The Raven (i Nz Illustrerad Tidning 
1*77) från senare versioner. 
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Tabellarisk översikt. 

Tabell 1. Rimklasser, rimformer 1 och rimvokaler i Rydbergs hela rimförråd. 
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Tabell 2. Rimklasser, rimformer och rimvokaler i Dikter (I). 
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C0 ® 

f > 

® 5 

« _ 

M -S 
O <= 

> 


Summa 


Summa 
kort vo¬ 
kal 


Summa 
l&ng vo¬ 
kal 


Tre8tav. 

rim. 


Tvåstav. 

rim 


Enstav. 

rim 


Rimformer 


Summa 


Tvåstav. 


a — 


cT CD o 00 <x> »o" O »C CO 


CJ <3 '<» >v •** «• io 3 8 '!»)>> « o '$ •$» ® I® )© 


1 £ 1 

1 & 

1 OJ 

| CJ | OJ 

I 3 

ISIS 

1 00 1 

1 2 

»-O 


00 


CO 




O 

CO 

1 X* 

1 & 

I lO 

1 00 

00 

T* 


1 O 

<N 

05 

CO 

OI 

3* 


CO 

CO 


I Z 


5» i 

I» 


i r i 


to CC (N 


I I 


N N l'* ^ W 


(NQOOO^HOiW(NHOiOI(NCOh»a5QiflOIO 
£- 00 iO CO 00 t>* N^flOiflOOCOCSQOOO^iO 

^ H »H »H CN 


|0öJhh;05tvNO(N(NCCXw^C0aiCjHv 

Of 00 H (N vH tH ~ 


(N OJ H 


SSS^S^SOQOOHiOCOiOQOHaolOl 

2®OOHO)l-OO^Oa)^^OOOJ»005a5iO^ 

OJ ^ H H «H H H H 


05 00iOiOXHCOCOt^»Ot}iCi^COOJ^OHCC 
^ CO ^ CO^CO (N(NHHCOCO^tOOCCHOJ 


Trestav. I | | 


I I H I 


h N H N OJ h| h* 


CO^iOHiT. OiHHQOiOHOJOJHHOJOhOl 
CO ^ CO OJ OJ OJ HHHH(NOJXOOJ -h 


Enstav. 


BKl»^OOH»lOOOM#aH01H®5)0 

»H(N -H rH —t —H OJ rH 


3 3 i«)vi«»iO)q 3 8 1 ^)% e c .aj <si " 2 > )© 
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Man kan inte gärna uppställa någon överallt tillämplig regel 
för beräkning av rinibandens omfattning. Ett ovanligt rimord, 
som därjämte genom sin betydelse tilldrar sig särskild uppmärk¬ 
samhet, ljuder längre i örat än ett nött och svagt rim med är, 
dig e. d. och kan lättare förbindas med avlägsna rimord.* De 
mellanliggande versernas längd har naturligtvis stor inverkan på 
ändrimmens räckvidd. I korta verser försvårar den hastigt fram¬ 
vällande rimströmmen uppfattningen av rimflätningens detaljer. 
Mångtaktiga verser lägga å andra sidan alltför stora avstånd 
mellan rimorden för att de skola kunna associera sig över många 
versrader. Slutligen må anmärkas, att i strofiska dikter och åven i 
andra, dår rimflätningen f. ö. år regelbunden, närbelägna rimpar 
kunna flyta samman till ett enda större rimband utan att åhöra¬ 
ren observerar avvikelsen från det förutsatta schemat, efter vilket 
rimmen ordna sig för honom. Dikter, som genomgående ha oregel¬ 
bunden rimflätning, hålla bättre uppmärksamheten vaken för de 
växlande kombinationerna. 

Alla dessa faktorer spela dessutom in i olika grad hos olika 
individer. Nedanstående tabeller hade därför kanske fått ett annat 
utseende, om de uppgjorts av någon annan: 


Tabell 4 a. 

Rimbandens storlek i Dikter. 


B i m b a n d 

2-le- 

dade 

3-le- 

dade 

4-le- 

dade 

5 -1 e - | 
dade 

6-le- 

dade 

Med enstav. rimord .... 

i 

865 

78 

\ 

j 18* 

11 

3* 

» tvåstav. » .... 

764 

24 

1 11* 

5 

— 

» trestav. » .... 

48 

4 

2 

1 

i - 

1 


1 Därav 8 i strofknytning**) 

* » 4 i > 

* » 1 i » 

* Ibsen rimmar i »Brand» (siffrorna ange antalet mellanliggande ver¬ 
ser:) pesthus ~ 3 arresthus ~ 9 festhus. Det ar alla synpunkter kraftiga 
rimmet är lätt att hälla samman trots de länga avständen mellan rimle¬ 
derna. 

**) Jag använder denna benämning även för enstaka rim frän strof till 
strof. Jmfr. Bisberg, anf. arb. sid. 250. 
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I genomkomponerade 1 dikter förekomma ännu längre riniband 


8-ledat rim 

(Nasaret etc.): I: 174 f. 

9- » > 

(led 

* ): I: 69 f. 

10- * » 

(unnar 

» ): I: 248 f. 

12- > > 

(sval 

» ): I: 85 f. 

72- » » 

(förbi 

» ): I: 55 f. 


Beträffande omkväden se nedan sid. 76. 

Tabell 4 b. 


Rimbandens storlek i Faust. 


1 

, R i m b a n d 

i 2-1 e- 
dade 

3-le- 

dade 

4-le- 

dade 

6-!e- 

dade 

i 

6-le- ' 
dade 

Med enstav. rimord .... 

1105 

88 

80 

6 

2 

» tvåstav. * .... 

926 

56 

8 

1 

2 

> trestav. > .... 

18 | 

1 

2 

1 

• 

• 


Tvåstav. 9-ledat rim II: 49 f. t 

Ensuv. 10- . . II: 19 (. } 1 »trofknytning 


Den rikare förekomsten av långa rimband i Rydbergs över¬ 
sättning (ett 50-tal mera) är den frihet i förhållande till originalet, 
som medför de största olikheterna i rimflåtningen. Sådana före¬ 
komma dessutom vid inskott av hela verser i översättningen utan 
motsvarande hos Goethe. För övrigt äro skiljaktigheterna inskränkta 
till enkla förskjutningar, t. ex. rimföljden abab utbytt mot abba 
eller omvänt. 


Tabellernas siffror bli kanske mer talande, om de belysas med 
utdrag ur förteckningen. Innan jag övergår till uppsatsens sista 
del — några dylika utdrag och ett par andra korta notiser om 
Rydbergs rimvanor — ber jag få framhålla, att en granskning 
inte år avsedd. En sådan ligger utom ramen för denna uppsats, 
som uteslutande är ämnad att vara materialsamling. 


Rimformernas frekvens. 

De slutsatser åro långt ifrån säkra, som ur tabellariska över¬ 
sikter kunna dragas beträffande olika diktares relativa rimrikedom. 
Först och främst måste hänsyn tagas till storleken av de material¬ 
samlingar, som jämföras. Eftersom språkets rimmöjligheter ej åro 

1 Se Risberg, anf. arb. sid. 251. 
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obegränsade, niåste nian tydligen a priori vänta ett högre medel¬ 
värde för rimformernas frekvens av en större samling rim än av 
en mindre. Med denna reservation mot förhastade slutsatser sam¬ 
manställer jag de ur mitt material vunna värdena med Mjöbergs* 
och Berghs* motsvarande resultater: 


Varje rimform 

Tegnérs rim 1808—11 
> > till 1807 

Rydbergs > i Dikter 

* » i Faust 

> » (alla) 

Heidenstams rim 9 


i genomsnitt i: 

: l,6i ggr (på 1828 rim) 

: 2,oi * ( » 8602 » ) 

: 1,t * ( » 8968 » ) 

: 1,m » ( » 4768 » ) 

: 2.3 » ( » 9666 > ) 

: 2,i » (ung.) (på 8511 rim) 


Anmärkningsvärd är den minimala skillnaden mellan medel¬ 
värdena ur Rydbergs egna dikter (och bland dem upptagna smärre 
översättningar) samt Faustöversättningen. Inledningsvis har an¬ 
tytts att detta faktum låter förklara sig ur inre olikheter mellan 
diktverken. Emellertid ställer sig jämförelsen mindre gynnsamt 
för Faust , om man kastar en blick i följande förteckning på de 
vanligaste rimorden och deras förekomstsiffror . Såsom det är att 
vänta återkomma de svaga, nötta rimorden betydligt oftare i Faust. 


Bimord 


är . . . 
opp . . 
I gång . 
I dag . . 
' jag. . . 


mig 

g& • 
vara 

ut . 


(v.) 


i dig . 

) du . 


j I förbi, . 
: l Förbi . 

lopp (k.) 

I värld . . 


Förek. i 
Dikter ggr. 


Förek. i 
Faust ggr. 


1 Förek. bland 
övriga rim 
ggr. 


i 



Summa 


i 

i 

i 


i 


i 


I 


15 

18 

21 

12 

5 

2 


6 

8 

12 

• 

1 

5 

21 

6 


9 


28 

14 

57 

41 

i 

— 

54 

i« : 

3 

38 

22 

• 

3 

I 

87 

28 i 

1 

1 

81 

32 

| 

31 

25 

1 

d I 

34 

21 

1 

33 

19 

1 

32 

26 

2 

82 

24 

3 1 

82 

9 

t 

• 

1 

29 

22 

1 

29 

18 

2 

29 


I 


1 Anf. arb. sid. 173. 

9 Anf. arb. sid. 68 f. 

9 Om materialets omfattn. i Berghs förteekn., se hans arb. sid. 5. 
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opp ~ lopp.... 8 21 | — 24 

dig - mig .... i 1 19 , — 20 

ut _ slut.| 4 15 1 1 20 

| du - nu (s.) . . | 2 6 ! — 8| 

, du — nu (adv.) i 8 7 | 3 j 18j 

| gång _ sång ... i 11 2 i 1 14 

dag - jag .... 1 2 11 — 13 

opp ~ hopp ... 5 8 — 13 

andra ~ vandra . | 4 5,3 12 
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Bimpar 

Förek. i 
Dikter ggr 

Förek. i 
Faust ggr 

Förek. bland 
övriga rim. 

ggr i 

Summa 

färden ~ världen 

1 


2 

i 

12 

hand ~ land . . . 

8 

7 

1 

11 

vara ~ bara . . . 

8 

' 7 


10 


Vidare har jag funnit: 

6 rimpar förekommande 9 ggr 

4 » > 8 * 

12 » » 7 > 

26 > > 6 » 

21 > > 5 > 

Endast på varandra rinima bl. a. följande rimformer — sann¬ 
skyldiga siamesiska tvillingar alltså —: 


ej 

Herran 

mening 

höjder 

röster 

fängelse 


nej 

fjärran 

förening 

fröjder 

öster 

förgängelse 


i I: 8 ggr, II: 8 ggr, VII: 1 gg 

i I: 5 ggr, II: 2 ggr 

i I: 2 ggr, II: 8 ggr 

i I: 1 gg, II: 4 ggr 

i I: 4 ggr, — 

i I: 2 ggr — 


S I: 1 gg 


Inom de rimklasser, som dessa kombinationer tillhöra, har 
vårt språk f. övr. få och föga användbara rimmöjligheter. 

Rimords upprepning år ju ofta ett stilistiskt konstgrepp. Ryd¬ 
berg använder detta i så stor utsträckning, att en värdesätt¬ 
ning av hans rimkonst efter dess rikedom på rimformer skulle 
bli betydligt missvisande. Några uppgifter, som belysa denna före¬ 
teelse i Rydbergs diktning, anser jag vara ett behövligt supple¬ 
ment till tabellerna. 

Når i »Dexippos* slutstrofer rimordet lek förekommer två 
gånger, harmonierar denna upprepning med stämningen i en dikt, 
som vill skildra, hur Athens ynglingar 

»med en gudingiven barnlek plåna seklers nesa ut». 

Ej heller förvånas man över att finna makt sju gånger i rim¬ 
ställning i »Prometeus och Ahasverus», vilkas ordskifte gäller, om 
det är livets enda lag, att 

»rätt har den allena, som har makt». 
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Ansatser till en genomförd rimtavtologi träffas redan i ett av 
Rydbergs första poetiska alster, »Mohikanens hund», S I: 456. I 
dess 16 rimpar förekomma: 

2 rimklasser 6 ggr 1 rimord 3 ggr 
2 » 4» 4*2» 

6 » 2 » 21 » 1 » 

I »Den flygande holländaren» måla de återkommande ritn- 
orden spökskeppets evigt enahanda färd. 

Vi finna dår: 

1 rimklass 12 ggr 9 rimformer 3 ggr 

1 » 10 » 33 * 2 * 

1 » 8 » 131 • » 2 gg 

11 rimklasser 6 » i i rimpar 3 ggr 

36 » ' 2 > 10 » 2 » 

89 * 1 gg 


Den långa kedjan (72-ledad) av t-riui i »Korpen» har följande 
rimord upprepade: 

| förbi rimmar 13 ggr 

\ Förbi » 2 » i rimmar 7 ggr 

fri * 9 » bli * 4 » 

däri » 8 •<* vi » 3 * 


vi, harmoni, draperi, magi, hjärteskri , trolleri, melankoli, uti 
rimma vardera 2 ggr. 

Själva rimordsvalet i detta översåttningsexperiment är väl doek 
till stor del dikterat av rimnöd. 


Det år överraskande att finna denna rimtavtologi rikt använd 
också i en reflexionsdikt som »Grubblaren». Jag har ur den an¬ 
tecknat följande upprepade rim och rimband: 

tider 3 ggr (+ barndomstider 1 gg), graven 3 ggr; vidare 
rimparen: tjuta ~ ruta, prövning sstunder ~ under, är Han ~ äran 
samt rimorden: lider, skrivet, hallucinationer, zoner, jorden, alla, 
haven vardera 2 ggr. 

Särskilt starkt verkar återkomsten av rim, dår den år för¬ 
bunden med tavtologiska företeelser inne i tillhörande versrader. 
Så är förhållandet med många av de ovannämnda upprepningarna. 
Refräng med rim träffas S 1: 478, en därmed besläktad tavtologi 
S I: 132 f., omkväde VII: 35. Inkomponeral i satssammanhanget 
är omkvådet I: 85 f. (strofernas sjätte och tolfte verser) och D: 167. 
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Ett slags partiellt omkväde användes i 
med rimmet hop ~ Iackusrop. Rimmet 


stikisk vers I: 14G flf., 
tjdntf ~ sd ny inleder 


»Klockringnings» avdelningar. Formens — bl. a. rimmens — en¬ 
formighet i början av »Den nya Grottesången» år måhända ämnad 
att genom kontrastverkan mot innehållets klimax framhäva denna. 


Faustöversåttningens rimupprepningar åro efter vad jag kunnat 


fmna endast sällan stilistiskt berättigade. 


De kluvna rimmen förekomma rikligast i Fans t. Tydligen 
åro de hår ofla använda för att undvika de allra svagaste rim¬ 
orden. Då b dd a lederna åro delade, kunna dessa rim rent av 
betraktas som en inflyttning af vokalassonansen från versens slut¬ 
ord till ett mera bärkraftigt inne i densamma. 

I. Båda lederna kluvna ha rimparen: 


n) Tvåst&yiga: 


jag för 

- undantag för 

I: 

i>08 

var den 

- har den 

II: 

128 

liar det 

- tar det 

1: 

215 

snart en 

- fart en 

II: 

71 

av dem 

- gav dem 

II: 

228 

av dig 

- gav dig 

II: 

n;: t 

ned den 

- förspred den 

II: 

151 

bege mig 

- ve mig 

11: 

190 

ser du 

- ber du 

11: 

189 

ner del 

~ ser det 

II: 

249 

ge oss 

- ve oss 

11: 

140 

på dig 

- bestå dig 

S I: 

47 S 

förslår ej 

~ går ej 

1: 

207 

åt det 

- förlåt det 

II: 

19 

är mig 

- beskär mig 

II: 

lir. 

är han 

- bär han 

II: 

171 

gör det 

~ för det 

II: 

218 

stör han 

- rör han 

1: 

r,s 

för han 

- gör han 

II: 

274 

stör mig 

- för mig 

II: 

74 

rör sig 

- gör sig 

I: 

/s.V 

framför sig 

~ rör sig 

I: 

35 
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b) Trestaviga; 


ena sig 

~ grena sig 

11: 

206 

vinka och 

~ blinka och 

I: 

42* 

susa ju 

~ brusa ju 

II: 

266 

tycker mig 

~ trycker mig 

II: 

97 

plocka dig 

- locka dig 

II: 

267 

slocknar nu 

- tjocknar nu 

I: 

99 

domna och 

~ somna och 

I: 

44* 

bära vi 

- ära vi 

II: 

279 

Omsväva mig 

- kväva mig 

11: 

230 

sträckas dem 

~ räckas dem 

I: 

246 

höra sig 

~ göra sig 

II: 

85 

höja sig 

~ böja sig 

I: 

219; II: 225 


11. 

Ett av lederna 

kluvet: 


ha den 

- staden 

II: 

160 

ha det 

- badet 

S I: 

478 

ha det 

~ Veckobladet 

II: 

153 

Var en 

- rådstalaren 

I: 

128 

Giovanni 

- fann i 

I: 

22 

be dig 

~ sedig 

II: 

204 

återger oss - Eros ~ Heros 

I: 

135 

stod dår 

~ moder 

I: 

21 

förstå det 

~ förrådet 

II: 

134 

är Han 

- äran 

I: 

197 

bjöd det 

~ ödet 

1 

: 8 


[efter Rydbergs stavning också: 

förrän (förr än) ~ dörren 

- dörren I: />5] 


förklara dig 
begrinar mig 
prisar dig 
skona mig 
skonar mig 
ut mig 


~ svara 

mig 

II: 

27 

~ pinar 

dig 

II: 

63 

~ visar 

mig 

II: 

74 

- försona dig 

II: 

227 

- försonar sig 

II: 

158 

- slut dig 

II: 

171 
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ha ungefår samma verkan som de i båda lederna kluvna rimmen. 
Dubbelrim med båda rimparen tvdstariga åro betydligt kraftigare: 


rassla, braka ~ prassla, knaka II: 241 

trångey, knuffar ~ slänger, skuffar II: 211, 

liksom de 5-staviga: 

vinka och nicka - blinka och blicka 1: 42 

domna och glömma ~ somna och drömma I: 44 

Dubbelrimmen närstående åro: 

drömgestalt ~ ström (dår) allt 1 I: 104 

samt: 


guldregnskur ~ skimmermur - glimmerskal - kval I: 219 


Identiska rim. 

Identiskt rim uppstår, då ett ord förekommer i rimstållning 
två (eller flera) gånger med så litet mellanrum, att åhöraren upp¬ 
fattar de lika lederna såsom rimmande på varandra. Upprep¬ 
ningen år självfallet mera märkbar, när det första av de identiska 
lederna omedelbart följes av det andra (direkt rimmande), än når 
ett eller flera andra, i samma rimband ingående ord stå mellan 
dem, (indirekt rimmande). Jag uppdelar därför Rydbergs iden¬ 
tiska rim i två grupper: 


I. Rimband med identiska leder, som rimma direkt: 


- fri - fri 

- vi - vi 
• « 

- i ~ i 

- glöd - död ~ död 

inor - tror - bor - skor - skor - klor 
pepparkorn - pepparkorn - silverhorn 
arbetskraft ~ haft - haft 
tyngre - yngre ~ yngre 


I: 57, 58 
I: 58 

I: 00 

I: 129 
I: 169 
I: 170 
I: 207 
I: 207 


trålinnorna - kvinnorna ~ trälinnorna ~ trälinnorua ~ 
glädjelivsprästinnorna - dansarinnorna I: 207, 20S 

Grottekvarnen - trålabarnen ~ trålabarnen - kvarnen ~ 
barnen I: 208; 209 

lik - lik ~ mosaik I: 210 

Kolonnad - grad - grad ~ bad I: 212 


1 Denna art av rim närmar <|en ffireteeDe. soin träffas I: ISO: handen 

kom ~ andanom. Del <va*ra rimmet liar här upphjälpt* med en a**onan*>. 
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guld ~ skuld ~ huld ~ guld - guld 

Krigarglavar ~ fogdeslavar - slavar ~ slavar ~ navar 

Mången ~ stången ~ stången 

offerväsen ~ offerväsen ~ gräsen 

friare ~ siare ~ 2 1 siare - befriare 

slut - ut ~ ut 

redan - sedan ~ sedan - medan 
så - så (Goethe: so - so) 
här - där ~ är ~ är 

försvinn ~ in ~ in (G.: sein ~ ein - ein) 
dig ~ dig 


Tvivelaktigt är: 

möte ~ 4 möte - sköte 


1: 213 
1 : 220 
I: 222 
. I: 235 
I: 256 
II: 68 
II: 87 
U: 91 
II: 120 
II: 194 
D: 168 


II: 71 


På första stället kan möte uppfattas som slutordet i en orim¬ 
mad vers. 


1 strofknytning: 
svalla - alla - alla - falla 




II. Rimband med identiska leder, som rimma indirekt: 

(Några hithörande fall äro redan anförda under I): 

ner ~ 1 baner - 1 mer (inrim) - ser - 2 ner 1: 11 

förbi ~ hjärteskri ~ förbi - I: 58 

förbli - féeri - tokeri - förbli - fri - poesi I: 173 

de ~ le - de I: 209 

fem ~ dem - fem I: 214 

som ~ bakom - kom - bakom I: 222 

veten - utiliteten - 2 rättfärdigheten - efierleten - 


utiliteten I: 237 

natten - hatten - natten 1: 2S8 

här - är - 4 här - när II: 27 

på - ändå ~ 3 på - töekongrå II: 33 

därpå - ändå - gå ~ två - gå - ändå II: 45 

dans - krans - 2 fanns ~ dans II: 49 


1 Siffrorna mellan rimorden ange antalet mellanliggande rim (som 
tillhöra annan riinklass). De^sa uppgifter ha tagits med i en del rinifölj* 
der, som kanske inte av alla uppfattas såsom enhetliga riinband. Jmfr. 
ovan sid. 71. 
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djur ~ natur ~ 4 djur ~ dressur II: 58 

opp ~ lopp ~ 4 opp ~ kropp II: 61 

opp ~ kropp - opp II: 64 

akt - sagt ~ 4 lagt ~ sagt II: 92 

land - hand ~ 2 band ~ hand (G.: Land ~ Hand ~ 

Band ~ Hand) II: 113 

förbi ~ syndafri - förbi II: 131 

smått ~ fått - 4 gott - fått II: 142 

döden - öden ~ 6 glöden - döden II: 157 

visst ~ sist ~ visst II: 157 

oerhört ~ förstört ~ 4 kört - oerhört (G.: unerhört - 
aufgeklårt - hinausgekehrt - unerhört) II: 218 

bedja - kedja - bedja II: 228 

opp ~ hopp - opp - 7 opp - lopp - opp II: 233 

mig - 2 stig ~ mig ~ 2 dig - mig II: 235 

han - minsann ~ han II: (308) 

dag ~ 2 företag ~ 1 lag ~ I dag F: 5 

I strofknytning: 

tal - kval - 3 dal - kval - 3 skal - kval I: 40 

rast - mast ~ 4 rast ~ last I: 92 

vilja - lilja - vilja ~ skilja I: 249 

slag - dag ~ svag - dag II: 18 


De ovan, sid. 72, nämnda, i genomkomponerade dikter före¬ 
kommande rimhandeu innehålla flera identiska rim, som inte tagits 
med i ovanstående samling. Antingen återkomma dessa regel¬ 
bundet strof efter strof — medan en tillfällig strofknytning med 
identiska rim uppfattas som en avvikelse från diktens schema — 
eller också skiljas de av så många rimleder, att de åro utom räck¬ 
håll för varandra, når åhöraren utan speciell uppmärksamhet just 
på rimflåtningen lyssnar till dikten. 

III. När bilda falla) lederna i ett rim upprepas, kan man 
tala om idmtiska rimhand. Ilos Hydberg träffas följande: 


just - lust - 3 just - lust I: 257 

man ~ han - 2 man - 2 han II: 52 

luv - tjuv - luv - tjuv II: 120 

var ~ har - 4 kvar - ögonpar - var - har II: 130 


Sntnbtrg: Blmuieo bo* Viktor Rydberg. 
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I strofknytning: 

leviatan - satan ~ mänskohatarn - 7 leviatan ~ satan 


~ mänskohatarn I: 60 

haven - graven ~ haven - graven I: 191 

år Han ~ åran - år Han ~ äran I: 197 

färden ~ världen ~ 2 färden - världen S II: 324 

För omkvädena gäller vad jag under II sagt om genomkom- 
ponerade rim. 

Rimlederna ha bytt plats i rimmen: 

fjät - det - det ~ fjät I: 217 

röst - bröst ~'4 bröst ~ röst II: 229 


Till identiska rim har man knappast rätt att räkna de fall 
då ett rimord antingen dels ingår i den regelbundna rimflålningen 
som ändrim, dels står som inrim i samma rimband eller endast 
förekommer (på tillfällig rimplats) inne i versen. Rimschemats 
krav äro ju då tillfredsställda. Sådana rimföljder äro: 


tyst (inrim) - kysst - tyst I: 177 

bygd - dygd (inrim) ~ blygd (inrim) - dygd I: 236 

ve (inrim) ~ ge - ve II: 77 

opp (inrim) ~ lopp ~ opp (inrim) ~ rosenknopp ~ opp II: 100 
ut (inrim) - njut ~ slut - ut II: 111 

år (inrim) ~ dår ~ år (inrim) ~ begär II: 156 

fått (inrim) ~ gott ~ fått S II: 323 


Å andra sidan kan ett svagt identiskt ändrim förstärkas med 
inrim: 1 

Klängande över 
Stängande öar 
Simmande över 

Glimmande sjöar II: 72 

skonar mig - försonar sig ~ mig - dig II: 158 

Aven det identiska rimmets ena led står inne i versen (vid 
versled) en gång: 

Knappt jag börjat slumra förr än något knackade på dörren, 
något pickade på dörren — ticketick det ljöd däri 

upp jag blickade I: 55 

Sådana rimordsupprepningar, som här sammanföris, uppdelar 
Risberg* på två kategorier: iterationsrim och identiska rim. Jag 

1 Jmf. sid. 77 och anm. sid. 79. 

1 Anf. arb. sid. 227. 
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kan ej anvånda denna indelning, emedan den lätt blir miss¬ 
visande, om man efter den skulle vilja mäta deras estetiska vfirde. 

Halvidentiska 1 kallar jag sådana rim — Risberg räknar dem 
till homonymrimmen — som innehålla antingen ett enkelt ord och 
en sammansättning med detta eller två sammansättningar med 
samma efterled, när de identiska rimlederna åro samma, relativt 
självständiga seniem: 


I. Direkt rimmande: 

däri - i 

I: 50, 59 

löparstenens ~ liggarstenens 

I: 219 

(rått och) slätt ~ samhållsrätt - rutt 

I: 237 

hår in - där in 

11: 70 

II. Indirekt rimmande: 

(hi och) ho ~ ino - ro ~ furumo 

1: 42 


Grottekvarnen - trålabarnen - kvarnen ~ barnen 1: 208 
bok (inrim) * tok (inrim) - klok - räknebok II: 127 


Homonymrim. 

A. Rimorden helt och hållet likaljudande: 


1. Direkt rimmande: 

stjäl - själ I: 44 

båda (prou.l ~ båda (v.) II: 50 

värd - värld II: 64 

jorden - hjorden jGoethe: Erde - Herde) II: 277 


II. Indirekt rimmande: 


sjön - ön - skön I: 170 

gott - brått - gått I: 214 

får ~ sår (s.) - går ~ sår (v.) I: 239 

tro (v.) - bo - ro - tro ($.) II: 275 


1 Den mera logieka benämningen : rim med rimorden halridettti*ka 
är något obekväm. 
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B. Rimorden delvis likaljudande: 

a) (Åtminstone) ett av rimlederna ingår i rimorden som 

sammans&ttningsled: 


1. Direkt rimmande: 


vågen - oförvågen 

I: 11; II: 

: 14 

bara ~ underbara 

I: 58 , II: 

: 26 

ena ~ förena 

I: 

193 

bottenvåning - förvåning 

I: 

213 

bar ~ uppenbar 

II: 

12 

andra ~ varandra 

II: 

28 

uppstånden ~ bestånden 

II: 

40 

uppstånden - stånden 

II: 

40 

förråda - råda 

II: 

50 

bedragen - dragen 

II: 

68 

om - dårom 

II: 

89 

lag - vederlag 

II: 

104 

fara - underbara - 2 bara ~ svara 

11: 

112 

däröver ~ över (G.: daruber ~ uber) 

11: 

139 

varda ~ överantvarda 

II: 

233 


II. Indirekt rimmande: 

sitter ~ glitterströdda ~ spritter - citterknåppars I: 207 
friare - siare ~ 2 siare ~ befriare I: 235 

visande - prisande ~ spisande ~ bevisande ~ 
lisande II: 42 

förlust ~ pust - lust ~ just II: 170 

b) samma avlednings&ndelse i rimled erna: 

De i åldre diktning synnerligen mycket anvåuda -Aef-rim- 
men kunna möjligen vara representerade i rimbandet: 

poet - kvalitet - snabbhet - färdighet II: 85 

Endast med stor tvekan har jag dock uppfört de två sista 
orden bland rimmen. 

De i svenskan inlånade avledningsåndelserna -er», -ero har 
puristen Rydberg — mirabile dictu — inte försmått att använda 
i rim. 

-era, -erande, -erar, -eras, -erat ingå i båda rimorden i elva 
rimpar. (Se förteckningen!) 
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-eri rimmar i följande: 

I. Direkt rimmande: 

- håxeri - draperi - I: 67 

förbli ~ féeri - tokeri ~ förbli ~ fri - poesi I: 173 
sceneriet - vårldsmaskineriet *1: 194 

tokeri - gårkokeri (!) II: 116 

Det sista rimmet förstärkes av assonans i en svagtonig sta¬ 
velse före den egentliga rimvokalen — ett mycket ovanligt slag 
av rim. 1 

II Indirekt rimmande: 

~ bryderi ~ bli - däri - féeri ~ I: 56‘ 

fri - maskineri - parti ~ menageri II: 15 

c) övriga rimord med likaljudande rimstavelser, som jag påtr&ffat 

hos Rydberg, ftro. 

4 

I. Direkt rimmande: 

ner ~ baner ~ mer - ser ~ ner 1: 11 

försåt ~ myosot I: 138 

Palatinen ~ Aventineu I: 149 

- månskorätt ~ Genesaret ~ ätt I: 175 

iden - antropoiden I: 193 

paraden ~ maskraden II: 11 

hem - Betlehem I: 246 

Det sista rimmet kan också föras till a) ovan. 

II. Indirekt rimmande: 

cymbal - pelarsal ~ bal I: 209 

då - små - ändå II: 160 

• • 

Andå uppfattas väl ej längre som sammansättning med då. 

(De första) rimstavelserna åro slutligen lika i det egendom¬ 
liga rimmet: 

år Han ~ åran I: 197 


1 Se Beckman, anf. arb. sid. 'J7. 
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Rimmets renhet. 

Angående rimmens fördelning på de olika vokalerna hänvisar 
jag till tabellerna. De ha uppgjorts efter förteckningens uppställ¬ 
ning. Därigenom ha emellertid några ord kommit med på två 
håll, andra blott under den vokal, som förekommer i rimmets andra 
led, nämligen .då samklangen är ofullständig. De oegentligheter, 
som fördenskull vidlåda sifferuppgifterna, fordra några beriktigande 
upplysningar. Jämte dessa meddelas slutligen de rim med otill¬ 
fredsställande överensstämmelse i den »eftervokaliska» delen, vilka 
jag funnit hos Rydberg. 

I. Rimvokalerna. 

A. Kvaliteten. 

y: M. 

djur ~ dressur II: 58 

kan svårligen anses vara ett orent rim. Snarare har skalden velat 
ange ett uttal av det senare ordet, som ansluter sig till Goethes: 
Spur ~ Dressur. 

Möjligen kan Rydberg själv alternativt ha använt detta uttal; 
stavningen finnes i Filosofiska föreläsningar III sid. 146 (Jmfr sid. 
313). Å andra sidan rimmar han: styr - dressyr. 11:90 

e : ce år som bekant en vanlig inkongruens hos vissa moderna 
diktare, (t. ex. Heidenstam och Levertin) Av de hithörande fal¬ 
len hos Rydberg äro säkerligen inga att räkna till »stockholms- 
rimmen». 

1 rimmet: 

Ahasver ~ där I: 97 

stöter kanske inkongruensen obetydligt på grund av egennamnets 
ovanliga form — en germanism, son» skvallrar om att Rydberg upp¬ 
tagit denna diktgestalt från tysk poesi. 

hem ~ dem II: 279 

representerar en traditionell art av »rim för ögat». 

sjålaherde ~ på fårde II: 13! 

förutsätter hos skalden det förra ordets uttal med cc, vilket L. W. 
1889 uppta som »individuellt.» 

Eva ~ bäva II: 96 

finner sin förklaring i uttalet med ce av egennanmet, ett uttal, som 
tycks vara tämligen utbrett, att döma av Frödings rim: Eva - 
strå va och Karlfeldts: Eva - sväva. 
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Alternativt uttal har riksspråket i följande ord: 


med rimmar hos Rydberg med 

e 

(6 gånger) 

f ked * 

» 

> 

» 

e 

(5 » ) 

l kedja 1 » 


» 

» 

e 

(3 » ) 



och 

med 

(B 

(2 » ) 

medan » 

» 

> 

» 

e 

(2 » ) 

problemer » 

> 

» 

» 

ce 

(1 gång) 

diademet » 



A 

<£ 

(1 » ) 

tjäna » 

» 

> 


e 

(2 gånger) 


0 : o. 

[I dessa rim tilldrar sig i första hand kvantitetsvåxlingen 
uppmärksamhet. Jag uppför dem emellertid här, i det jag liksom 
i rimförteckningen utgår från det riksspråksuttal, enligt vilket 0 

i allmänhet är långt, a kort, (utom före apikoalveolarer)]. 

töcken - öken I: 48 

Det senare ordet torde i svensk poesi oftare rimma med| än 
med 0 . Båda uttalen äro otvivelaktigt riksspråkiga. 

0 är mindre vanligt, men tolererat uttal i bestämd form av 
ord med stamslutande 0 . Hos Rydberg träffas rimmen: 


bön - sjön I: 108 

sjön - ön - skön I: 170 

skön - snön SI: 140 

<b : a. 

De frappnnta rimmen: 

arv - yrkesvärv I: 127 

Marta - hjärta II: 153 


torde sakna motsvarigheter hos andra skalder. Föreligger någon 
slags reminiscens av småländskt dialektuttal ? 

11 : n. 

ljus - Antonius II: 148 

tjuter - Luther VII: 25 

I det sista rimmet kan åsvftas ett förutsatt, äldre uttal av 

• w 

Luther , vilket mera liknade det tyska. Eller är rimmet — som 
förekommer i en nidvisa i »Vapensmeden» — ämnat att härma 
1500*talets rim vanor med små anspråk på rimassonans? 

1 Noreen, anf. arb. sid. 50 anger för detta ord alternativt uttal, likaså 
L. W. 1989; 1911 däremot blott e. 
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Alternativt uttal försvarar rimmen: 


pust ~ lust (a el. u 

:«) 

II: 

170 

pusta - rusta (« el. 

u : tt) 

II: 

205 

till buds ~ bjuds (« 

el. u : u) 

II: 

80 

tydningen - igen 


II: 

00 

e* 

CM 

krigaren - vån 


SI: 

133 


åro anmärkningsvärda hos en så pass sen poet som Rydberg. 
Utrotningskriget mot dylika rim med »grumliga» ändelsevokaler 
var i full gång under 1800-talets första decennier. 1 

9 : a 

Eddystone - ifrån I: 93, 99 

Egennamnets uttal med o — detta kanske det vanligaste — 
eller *, vilket skalden tydligen tänkt sig, förbättrar rimmet eller 
gör det alldeles rent. 

a : a. 

(Kvantitetsväxlingen är måhända den mest framträdande in¬ 
kongruensen). 

man - fan (o : a) II: 132 

Svart rimmar hos Rydberg i följande kombinationer: 

vart [v.] ~ svart (o el. a: a) II: 188 

jättefart ~ svart (a el. a : a) I: 148 

snart ~ svart (a : n) I: 288 

1 det andra rimmet år assonans med a överensstämmande 
med ett uttal av fart, vilket L. W. 1889 ange som variant till det 
vanliga med a. För ett uttal avart (med a) hos skalden talar möj¬ 
ligen den omständigheten, att i så fall oregelbundenheterna i de 
anförda rimbanden bleve begränsade till ett och samma ord. 

Jag antecknar vidare: 

kravlar - gavlar (a l. a : a) II: 48 

tadel - adel (a I. a: a) II: 125 

Alternativt uttal föreligger också i hade som hos Rydberg en¬ 

dast påträffas med a (4 ggr.) 

Q • £ 

bort - hårt II: 234 

blir rent enligt det dialektalt färgade uttalet n i hårt. 

Maraton : dån I: 29 

Panteon : vapendån I: 138 

Panteon - gorgon I: 150 

* Rydberg hftr ett. rim med 9 i båda lederna: 

hattarne — venerabile Fl: 52 
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De båda grekiska egennamnen äro vfil allt för hemmastadda 
i svenskan för att behålla lång vokal i sina bitryckliga slutstavelser. 

Till denna vokalväxling är eventuellt att föra det förut behand¬ 
lade rimmet Eddystone - ifrån. 

o : a. 

Växlande uttal ha pirog och norna, som finnas i rimmen: 


skog - pirog 

I: 93 

norna - himlaborna 

I: 282 

blomma ~ komma 

IV: 538 


bör säkerligen skrivas på rimtraditionens räkning. (För andra 
skalder, t. ex. Tegnér och Karlfeldt, har uttalet o i det förra ordet 
gjort dylika rim rena). Den strof, vari rimmet förekommer i »Fri- 
b ryt aren på Östersjön*, år utesluten fr. o. m. tredje upplagan. 

B. Kvantiteten. 

Kvantitativa olikheter mellan rimvokalerna, som gå hand i 
hand med kvalitativa inkongruenser, torde sökas under A. Dess¬ 
utom förekomma några andra växlingar. 

i: i. 


givs (i) - till livs (I) 

1: 141 

Liderlig (I) ~ sig (i) 

I: 131 

oförbätterlig (I) - mig (i) 

II: 162 

in (I) - vin (i) 

IV: 441 

Harlekin (I) - Kolumbin (i) - 


karmosin (i) 

I: 223 


Det sista rimmets första ord har skalden tydligen uttalat med 
i (jmfr it. arlecchino!) 

£ : e. 

en (råkn.) - sen II: 197 

L. W. skriva dock: en 4 1. e 4 n. 

ät : <é. 

herrn (ä) ~ falern (a) I: 128 

Zeus’ (<e) ~ undergrävs (£) I: 133 

Alternativt uttal gör följande rim rent: 

konsert («r I. ö?rt) - smärt (<ért) II: 72 

Sranbtrg Rimmen tio* Viktor Rydberg. 6“ 
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o : o. 

tro ~ inkognito II: 213 

motion ~ hon II: 128 

Det senare rimmet tyder på ett nu föråldrat uttal med ö i 
pronominet. 

Efter mitt uttal föreligger inkongruens i rimmet: 
fot ~ Zebaot (6 1. 6?) I: 128 

II. Rimmens övriga ljud. 

A. Rimordens bitryokiga eller otryokiga stavelsers sonanter 

divergera: 

latmanslivet - blivit 11: 129 

skvallrar om skaldens sydsvenska börd. 

De flesta rim med ena ledet kluvet uppvisa i andra stavelsen 
kvalitets- eller kvantitetsvåxlingar eller bådadera: 


ha den ~ staden 

II: 

160 

ha det ~ badet 

S. I: 

478 

ha det - veckobladet 

II: 

160 

var en ~ rådstalaren 

I: 

128 

stod dår ~ moder 

I: 

21 

förstå det ~ förrådet 

II: 

134 

förrän - dörren 

I: 

55 

bjöd det ~ ödet 

I: 

8 


En obetydlig kvantitetsskillnad finnes i rimmet: 

voro ~ oro I: 37 

B. Konsonantinkongruenser. 

1. Olika ljud ingå i rimlederna. 

leviatan - satan ~ månniskohatarn (n : n : ty)* I: CO 
bekant - intressant (n : g) II: 12 

[Goethes motsvarande rim är: bekannt ~ interessant]. 
Alternativt uttal försvarar rimmen: 

sand ~ girland (n : g 1. n) I: 223 

konsert ~ smärt (r 1. £:£) II: 72 

1 Söderbergh, anf. arb. sid. 152. menar, att det ena rimordet innehål¬ 
ler fler ljud än det andra, förledd av stavningen I. sitt eget sydsvenska 
uttal. 
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Ett enligt min inening fullt riktigt svenskt uttal gör* följande 
rim fullgoda: 

S:t Simon - gång I: 14:2 

sans fa$on - gång II: 147 

2. Det ena rimledet innehåller flera ljud än det andra. 

manér - atelier I: 19 

är rim för ögat (ett motsvarande uttal efter bokstaven gör tydli¬ 
gen rimmet rent). 

högtidsdagar ~ laga II: (337) 

liar Rydberg i den slutgiltiga översättningen bytt ut mot: högtids¬ 
dagar - behagar. 

Däremot har han äventyrat att till ett annat »vulgärrim* 
knyta sin diktnings »stora frågetecken», nämligen i »Grubblarens* 
slutstrofer: 

är Han ~ åran I: 197 

Minimal år konsonantinkongruensen i följande rim — den 
limis väl egentligen endast »på papperet»—: 

stod där - moder I: 21 

bjöd det ~ ödet I: 8 

Utan anmärkning antecknar jag rimmen: 

tungt - lugnt 11: 17G 

tungt - punkt II:. 148 

tårbemängt ~ försänkt I: 104 

skänkt ~ stängt S 1: 477 


Anm. På frågor om rimmen* intensitetaforh&Uanden har jag avstått 
att ingå. 
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Cod. Holm. A 58, den s. k. »Jöns Buddes bok», anses all¬ 
mänt utgöra en samling originalöversättningar, verkställda och 
nedskrivna av Nådendalsmunken Jöns Budde åren 1489— 1491 eller 
möjligen något år senare. Så yttrar utgivaren av hs., O. F. Hult- 
man, dock utan närmare motivering, att intet skål synes föreligga 
»till den slutsatsen, att själva översättningen av dessa skrifter 
icke skulle härröra från Budde» (Jöns Buddes bok, utgiven ge¬ 
nom O. F. Hultman, Svenska Litteratursällskapets i Finland skrif¬ 
ter, Hfs. 1895, Inl. sid. XV). Vidare anser han, att det icke 
finnes »tillräcklig grund att betvivla, det hela handskriften ut¬ 
gått från en och samma hand» (ib. sid. XX). Någon allsidig 
i detalj gående undersökning av »Jöns Buddes bok» har mig veter- 
ligt icke publicerats, och utgivarens mening om Buddes författar¬ 
skap och nedskrift av hela hs. har därför aldrig varit ställd under 
diskussion. Emellertid låter Hesselman (De korta vok. i och y sid. 
238 not 1) den misstanken komma fram, att det sista partiet av 
hs. ej skulle vara en originalöversättning av Budde. Hesselman 
har nämligen vid sin undersökning fäst sig vid, alt medan Budde 
i regeln har formen byrice, förekommer denna form icke i det 
sista partiet av boken, legenden om Helga Karin, utan i denna 
heter ordet berice (eller borice , som väl är skrivfel för berite). En 
fortsatt jämförelse mellan Buddes språk och språket i Helga Ka- 
rin-legenden skall måhända ge rått åt denna Hesselmans för¬ 
modan. 

Det torde då vara lämpligast att först undersöka några rent 
yttre förhållanden. Heliga Fru Karin (här citerad HK) utgör 
den sista tärnen av hs. och år tydligt skild från de övriga. Tär- 
nen år defekt i början och slutet, varför uppgift om författare 
eller nedskrivare saknas. Det finnes alltså inga rent yttre skål, 
som nödga oss till den slutsatsen, att HK skulle vara original¬ 
manuskript av Budde. Men man invänder, att det vore egendom¬ 
ligt, om ett arbete, som ej hörde till Buddes produktion, inbun- 
dits i samma band som Buddes övriga skrifter. Bandet är gam- 

Smedb+rg; Jttns Budde och Helgn-Karin-Iegenden I Cod. Holm. A. US. 1 
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malt, och tradition om vad som hårrörde från Budde borde vål 
ha hindrat ett icke-buddensiskt arbete att komma in i »Jöns 
Buddes bok». Hårpå svaras, att vi ej veta, når och var de olika 
läggen bundits samman och att traditionen om vad som verkligen 
kommit från Buddes hand vid inbindningen därför ej behövt vara 
såker eller levande samt att namnet »Jöns Buddes bok», som ju 
vill säga, att boken på ena eller andra sättet härrör från Budde, 
icke på något ställe förekommer i hs. själv utan år bokens biblio¬ 
teksnamn, som vål kan ha sin upprinnelse från de första av 
Budde signerade skrifterna. Det enda ställe där namnet förekom¬ 
mer är på hs-ryggen, och dår skrivet av G. E. Klemhimg (Enl. 
välvilligt meddelande av f. d. Förste Bibliotekarien R. Geete). Nå¬ 
got tungt vågande yttre skål att anse hela hs. för Buddes verk 
föreligger aliså ej — det år de inre, som äro avgörande. 

Handskriften innehåller 10 olika arbeten, av vilka dock blott 
de trenne första bestämt anges såsom översättningar av Jöns 
Budde (Buddes bok sid. 70:38: »o/c vth tyddes i nadhendall Aff 
broder Jenes rcek eller budde och sid. 95:31: *thettce sextern 
vthtydde broder jenes rcek eller budde j nadhendals closter»). 
Huruvida man a priori skall anse Tundalus, Guido och S:t 
Bernhard såsom originalöversåttningar, beror på tolkningen av 
orden scripsit och sereff , vilka kunna betyda » översatte och 
nedskrev » eller blott »avskrev». (Sid. 121:25: Fräter johannes rcek 
male scripsit hec , 177:36: budde rcek scripsit hec y 143:30: Thettce 
sereff broder jenes rcek). De 6:te, 8:de och 9:de arbetena sakna 
uppgift om översättare och nedskrivare, och det tionde, HK, är 
som förut nånints, defekt. Vilja vi därför verkställa en jämförelse 
mellan HK och Jöns Budde (hår’cit. JB) torde det vara säkrast 
att till en början begränsa denna till en jämförelse mellan HK 
och språket i de trenne första arbetena, om vilka intet tvivel rö¬ 
rande Buddes författarskap synes kunna föreligga. Sidoantalet 
i dessa 3 första arbeten år dessutom tillräckligt stort för att få 
ett bestämt intryck av Buddes språk (sid. I—95) och jämförelse¬ 
material med HK, som omfattar sid. 191—229. Vi kunna sedan 
med stöd av funna fakta granska även de övriga skrifterna i hs. 
med hänsyn till författarfrågan. Undersökningen kommer alltså 
först och huvudsakligast att bli en jämförelse mellan HK å ena 
sidan och Lucidarius (cit. L.), S. Julianus och S. Basilissa 
(cit. S. Jul.) samt S. Justina och Cyprianus (cit. S. Just.) 
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å den andra. Beläggen hänföra sig genomgående till Hultmans 
utmärkta edition av hs. 

De olikheter, som äro mest anmärkningsvärda, äro följande: 
t. HK. pron. htvilkcn konsekvent o. 125 ex. 

Formen htvlko (228: 18) är snarast felläsning av utgivaren för 
lur il ko eller möjligen felskrivning i hs. 

L. S. Jul. S. Just.: hulken konsekvent o. 270 ex. 

2. HK adv. prep. up(p) konsekvent 58 ex. 

L. op(p) konsekvent o. 165 ex. 

S. Jul. op(p) o. 40 ex. upp 84: 12 (samma rad även opp). 

S. Just. op(p) 7 ex. up 93: 34. 

3. Il K prep. adv. um 93 ex. om 203: 12. 

L. om o. 170 ex. um 20: 9, 36: 43, 39: 19. 57:24, 27, 57: 2, 24, 

68: 23. 

S. Jul. om 27 ex. um 75: 13:35, 78:2, 40, 81: 19. 

S. Just. om o. 20 ex. um 91:40. 94:43. 


4. HK subt. jom fru konsekvent 35 ex. 

L. S. Jul. S. Just. jumfru konsekvent 57 ex. 


• i. 


H K l)0rice, borta etr. 
199:41, 211:35, 
=» 12 ex. 


konsekvent 193:39, 195:33, 197:9 
219:23, 221:42, 228:13:27:29:37,39, 


L. biir i a etc. 1:3, 8:19, 20:28, 31:14, 
41: 13, 51: 28 = 9 ex. 
bericedhe 70:20, opborian 1:29. 

S. Jul. tilbyriadhr 75:6. 

S. Just tilbyriadhc 94:39. 


33: 30, 34: 39, 39: 2, 


6. HK har i motsats mot JB många former med u i stamsta¬ 
velsen, där JB vanligast har o (a-oinljud). Ex. 

HK bruth 202:9:24, brutligin 218:18, budh(i) 199:10:37, 
206:16, 207: 17, 211:22:34, skudhan 221:12, skudadhr 
204:21, hugh 227:36, hugsualan 195:36, hugaualo 
208:34, hugxa 226: S.hugswalarr 228: 4, tillukknt 192: 42, 
Ittkkadhr 193: 19, lukkttndes 210:23, buglnvm 205:2 
sluknnr 222: 3, sukkan 194: 1 , gull 197: 43, of »lugn. 
227: 16, hull an 227: 17, 

men i hogli 228:5. til bod: 196:12, skodadhr 208:20. 
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JB bodh 4: 36, 5: 2, 10: 13, 15: 5: 25: 26: 30: 32, 41: 6, 43: 10: 24, 
92: 6, 94: 19. 

brotk 15:37, 16:12, 40:22, 46:38. 
brotligin 14:40, 15:27, 48:8, 52:28. 
brbtliga 21: 42, 48: 10: 12. 
brotlige(n) 37: 41, 39: 4, 47: 4. 

ho(o)gh 11:28, 78:2, 81:39, hoghenotn 3:40, 20:39. 
skodha 8: 22, beskodhan 1: 35, skodhas 3: 8, lokka 49: 20, 
dogha 46:41, 47: 10, 50: 15, 67:34. dogher 50:9. 

JB fivenledes ej så sällan subst. lokt 54: 21, 55: 12:13, 81:17; 
lochtenu 9: 30, HK endast lukt 226: 29: 30. 


7. HK har vid sidan av vanligt adv. at åven at: 201: 24, 210: 31, 

213:16, 224:7, 225:7. 

HK likaledes vid sidan av adv. aff åven aff: 207: 26, 210: 21, 
213: 3, 214: 43, 216: 15, 220: 6, 228:18. 

Varken at eller aff förekomma i L. S. Jul. S. Just. 


8. HK pret. sing. hult 213:17, 215:3, 221:25, hiolt 22o: 14, 

holt 211:37. 

L. hult 18: 10, 21:28, 56:32. 

S. Jul. hult 81:38, S. Just. saknar ordet. 

9. HK pret. o. part. satte(s), sat(h). 
satte(s) 192:19, 210:42, 223:42. 

sat(h) 198: 38, 200: 30, 209: 6, 218:16, 219: 36, 220: 40, 221: 38, 
222:14. 

Men åven foreseet 195:24, 196:19, 206:15. 

L. stavningsvarianten sette(s) 6:3, 11:16, 14:2:4, 17:12, 
32: 30, 36: 4: 35, 70: 22, seet 17:14, setter 47: 41. 
Dårjåmte sath 19: 22, 49:39, satte 23: 35, 48: 4, saath 26: 12, 
sätter, 49:19. 

S. Jul. sette(s) 79: 35, 81: 21, 83: 29, 84: 7, 85: 38 seet 76: 15. 
Dårjåmte satte 75: 8, sath 76: 26. 

S. Just. sette 91:41, 95: 18. 

Åven i andra fall föredrar JB stavning med e för ljudvårdet 
a ex. L. enlith rnooth enlith 3:8, HK anlith 204:22. 


10. HK dat. plur. av ven konstant vy nom 194: 17, 211: 13, 213: 40, 

216:1, 228:36. 

JB vynom vanligast, men åven 

vynum 33: 10: 26, 34: 4, 39: 1, 42: 22, 52: 13, 03: 25, 
owenom 30: 36, 63: 42. 
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11. HK prep. epter (eepter) konsekvent o. 65 ex. 

L. prep. effter konsekvent o. 100 ex. 

S. Jul effter 10 ex. epter 82: 10. 

S. Just effter konsekvent 7 ex. 

12. HK vanligast förbindelsen - pt - o. 30 ex. 

scripten 191:24, scripteffadher) 192:3, 199:16, 202:13, 

18, 24, 210: 35: 38, 213: 28, 227: 18, 30, 228: 20, 211: 8, 
212: 27, 

scripta etc. 198:22, 212:27:29, 214:7, 8, 9, 213:30, scrip- 
temal(l) 212:30:35:42, 223:13, 
skiptes 200: 2, apton 202: 29, 204: 13, 
lypte(s) 203: 20, 206: 4, 217: 26. 

Förbindelsen •(f)ft : scriftafcedher 191: 26, 
gifftomals 193:21, affton 224:31, krafft 226:28. 

L. Förb. - fft - konsekvent o. 40 ex. 

Ex. skiffta 3:43, oplyfftc 4: 28, scrifft 21:4, 

affton 24: 41, scrifftemalom 46: 31, scrifftadhe 47: 29, 
S. Jul. Förb. - fft - konsekvent. 

Ex. gifftomall 73: 16, lyffte 76: 3, scrifft, 76: 9, skiffte, 
81: 19, krafftogh 80: 16, kraffter 84: 19. 

S. Just. Förb. - fft - krafft(er) 92: 16: 20:33; 35, 93: 32, 94: 10 
omskiffter 95: 25, men scriptena 94: 35. 

13. HK använder th i uddljud blott där det motsvarar isl. j) 

och överhuvud även då sällan, egentligen blott i prono- 
mina. Sä ex. konsekvent tala etc. o. 15 ggr., ticcnce 
etc o. 35 ggr., tenkice 226:8 m. m., tolde 202:10 
219:9 m. m., tighice 218:20 tanna 229: 16. 

L. S. Jul. S. Just. mycket ofta th i uddljud och åven 
etymologiskt oriktigt. T och th ha alltså sammanfallit, 
och detta drag delar JB med bl. a. andra finländska 
texter: Cod Holm B 47 (Viborg) anteckningar i Cod 
Holm B 5 b, B 2, (Beckman: Studier i outgivna fsv. 
handskrifter sid. 50 och 52). 

L. ihala , t hal etc. (ex. 1: 18) o. 23 ggr. 

thiencerc 15: 22 o. andra böjningar och avledningar av thice- 
nec o. 20 ggr. 

thionde 5:20, theknn 19:38, tholdc 21:23, 

thola 21: 40, tharar 46: 33, thenkce eller thala 67: 36. 
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S. Jul. thall 75: 14 80:40 thalat 75: 42. 

thianee (ex. 77: 24) etc. 9 ggr. thcelice 75: 12 thola 79: 1. 
tholamodh 78:43 tharar 80:32 81:14 thrender 83:11. 

S. Just. thirencere 92:41 thiarce 94:2 thekn 91:31. 

14. HK har regelbundet nekande adverbet ey (ex. 197:37). I 

JB förekommer även ékke 22:39, 29:7, 41:38, 50:28, 
51:43, 52: 11, 68:31. 

■ 

Av dessa olikheter åro några vårda alt närmare granskas. 
Det år fallen berice, bruth etc., tomfru, hiolt och cet , vilka torde 
kunna hånvisa på vissa dialektområden. 

Jöns Budde har med säkerhet varit östsvensk, (se nedan) som 
förut, ehuru med tvekan, antagits av Hultman (Inl. sid. VI), Noreen: 
Altschw. Gr. § 8 och Hesselman: De korta vok. etc. sid. 241. JB:s 
form byrice o. d. år fullt överensstämmande med östsvenskt språk¬ 
bruk. I östsv. dialekter kvarstår som bekant fsv. f före r, då i 
(j) följer i nåsta stavelse ex. byri (Hultman: De östsv. dial. § 1: 74): 
Att JB dessutom har enstaka fall av bfsrire beror naturligtvis på 
inflytande från Vadstenaspråket, dår formen år ljudlagsenlig. Där¬ 
emot synes mig det konsekventa bruket av hpriee (bortre) o. d. i 
HK tyda på ett språkbruk, som i långt högre grad ån JB är på¬ 
verkat av götiska språkregler (Jfr. om byt ia > börja Hesselman: 
De korta vok. etc. sid 129 och Beckman: Studier, passim.) Vidare 
synes mig den stora saknaden av a-omljud i HK (fallen bruth etc.) 
överensstämma med den eller de dialekter under fsv. tid, som re¬ 
presenteras av Östgötalagen, Codex Bureanus och andra texter, 
som på ena eller andra sättet anknyta sig till Östergötland (Hult¬ 
man: Hålsingelagen Exkurs I). De iakttagelser om a-oniljudets sprid¬ 
ning på ön. område, som Hultman sammanfattar sid. 330 flf. a. a. 
överensstämma nämligen vad dessa östgötskt färgade texter beträf¬ 
far med beläggen från HK., medan JB:s många a-omljudda for¬ 
mer mera peka på annat språkområde. Substantivet jomfru år i 
denna form synnerligen vanligt i Vadstena-texter, ex. Heliga Bir¬ 
gittas Uppenbarelser, Speculum Virginum, Peder Månsson, och 
är kanske därför i Vadstenaspråket ett traditionellt ord (varifrån det 
sedan spritt sig till andra texter). Men då formen är så vanlig 
just i dessa texter, är man benägen att söka förklaringen till vo- 
kalismen ur dialekten. Vi känna från fsv. tid. en ögg. av diftongen 
iu > io ff. velar nasal i östgötskan (Noreen: Geschichte der Nord. 
Spr. 8 § 18) ex. sionga (Jfr. även O. Ottelln: Studier i Codex 
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Bureanus II sid 54). Om vi alltså kunna förutsätta, att ögg iu > 
io försiggått före ögg. r] > m, så kan ordet förklaras av denna 
specifikt östgötska ljudlag. Formen torde även kunna förklaras 
av den i vissa fsv. texter (Cod. A. L. av MELL) och nu levande 
östgötska dialekter bekanta ögg. u > o framför nasal + konsonant 
(Beckman: Studier etc. sid 212) och torde även med denna förkla¬ 
ring peka på östgötskt språkbruk. Preteritum hiolt synes mest till¬ 
höra Vadstena-språket från msv. tid (se Söderwalls Ordbok) då 
däremot hult visar på annat dialektområde (se nedan). Om vo¬ 
kalen i cet har förts en livlig diskussion (se om denna Olson: Östgöta- 
lagens 1300-tals fragment sid XX). Hår år ej platsen att gå in på 
denna fråga, men vi påpeka, att <et anträffats huvudsakligast i 
hskr., som på ena eller andra sättet ha östgötskt färgat språk 
(Se Olson: a. a. § 193 och Beckman: Studier etc. sid. 203). Förenlig 
med östgötsk dialekt kan även sing. veegnen (217:22) i HK vara. Sing. 
veegn har väl sin vokal från plur. vcegnir, fsv. visserligen blott 
belagd från Södermannalagen (Söderwall och Noreen: Altschw. 
Gr. § 412:4). Men nu är plur. vägner känd från flera götamål 
(Rietz) och under fsv. tid voro i-omljudda former vanliga i göta- 
dialekter (Noreen: Geschichte 5 § 18), varför formen säkert kunnat 
tillhöra det msv. östgötska språkbruket. Jag har ej anträffat 
vcegn i JB. 

I flera fall synes alltså språket i HK peka på annat språkom¬ 
råde ån språket hos Jöns Budde. HK har flera viktiga språkformer, 
som synas tyda på götiskt, vål närmast östgötskt språkbruk, medan 
Budde däremot bör ha tillhört uppsvenskt dialektområde. Åven 
Hesselman (De korta vok. etc. sid. 246) anser Jöns Buddes bok för 
typiskt uppsvensk, så åven Beckman (Studier etc. sid. 77) vilka 
båda dock ej observerat de många genomgående skillnaderna mel¬ 
lan HK och JB. Grundstommen f. ö. i HK år den vanliga medel¬ 
svenskan (jfr. dock nedan), som anses utgå från och bygga på 
huvudsakligast Vadstena-språket — sammanställt med vad som 
förut sagts, blir alltså resultatet det, att HK i långt högre grad 
ån JB har östgötskt färgat språk och mera överensstäm¬ 
mande med vanligt Vadstena-språk. 

Men i detta med Vadstena-texter överensstämmande göta- 
språk finnas även andra viktiga former, som ej låta sig förenas 
med östgötska eller vanligt msv. skriftspråk men väl med det 
språkbruk, som synes representeras av Jöns Budde. De äro till- 
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lika överensstämmelser med Buddes eget språk, och vi övergå 
därför till att närmare undersöka några av dessa. 

I. Åndelsen ia > ise. 

Ex. Lucidarius byriees 1: 3, kirkiee 11: 32, vilice 35:13, byggice 
61: 39, aatskilice 61: 39. 

S. Jul. sighice 75:31, dengice 79:28, thcelice 75:12. 

S. Just. vilice 91:27, vighxce 93: 15. 

HK kirkiee 210: 17, si»m« 210: 44, vilice 214, 13. bidhice 
214: 13. 

Undantag finnas, exempelvis i HK vilia 196: 30, sithia 228: 31, 
hengia 223: 37, vedervilia 222: 24, flcengia 202: 8. 

ögg. ia > ice i svagton synes vara utmärkande för det me¬ 
deltida språket i Finland, för så vitt vi nu veta. (Noreex: Ge- 
schichte 8 § 18). 

II. Vokalharmoni a: se (re efter ce (V/, 0 och verkligt y i rot¬ 

stavelsen). 

Ex. Lucidarius tydhee 1:7, nepsces 20:41, eghnre 3:13, 
beskeereen 3: 57. 

S. Jul. foreeldree 73:15, forpkee 73:17, betenkce 73:20, dyr - 
kcen 77: 23. 

S. Just. dygdcefull 91: 12, hitlpce 91: 19, vcendce 91:21, fore- 
kces 92: 4. 

HK heghee 196:5, cerce 196, 14, dyyrce 208:23. lilhielpcere 
195: 22. 

1 HK finnas o. 60 undantag, men även i de andra skrifterna 
kan man träffa undantag, dock ej så många som i HK. Vokal¬ 
harmoni på a: ae synes under msv. tid varit begränsad till dia¬ 
lekterna i Södermanland och Finland (Noreen: Geschichte 8 18). 

III. Pres. sing. figh konsekvent. 

Ex. L. 6: 5, 35, 10: 24, 26, 40: 30, 47: 35. 

S. Jul. 79:16. 

S. Just. 91: 25, 93: 10: 12. 

HK 195:17, 199:16, 201:5 in. m. 


1 Bokstaven t står i dessa fall som eu ren grattsk variant för ljudvårdel 
ae. Så åven Beckman Studier etc. sid. 173. Dennes »formella» förklaring av 
företeelsen (ib. sid. 174 not) framställd med stor moderation och tvekan, synes 
mig onödig och alltför osäker. 
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Enl. Söderwall (Ordbok etc.) åro former med slutljudande 
g (gh) upptecknade från följande msv. källor: 

1. Tundalus av Jöns Budde (Se nedan). 

2. 2 Diplom från slottsfogden Josep(h) Pedersson på Åbo slott 

(1507, 1508). 

3. Diplom från hövitsniannen på Raseborg, Tönne Eriksson 

Tott (1506). 

4. Diplom från Lyndorm Brunsson, daterat Etagh (Ettak) (1510). 

Troligen daniserande. 

5. Didrikssagan, hs. A hand 2, hs. från Uppland. Se E. Neu- 

man: Utbredningen av vokalbal. a: å sid. 61 ff. 

I moderna dialekter finnas former med slutljudande -g be¬ 
lagda från följande håll: 

Ingo socken i Finland, Nylands lån (Rietz). 

Från följande socknar i Finland: 1 ftg Hi, fig, Vö, (m. fl. i m. 
Va) feg s Va, Re, fieg Hi, feäg Kim (samt flera dialekter med 
bortfall av slutkonsonant, väl representerande en fortsatt utveck¬ 
ling av former med g (gh.)). (Vendell: Ordbok över de östsv. 
dial.). 

Med undantag av diplomet från 1510, vilket i detta fall ej 
torde vara så mycket att räkna med, visa alltså beläggen från 
msv. tid och ur moderna dialekter, att formen kan betraktas 
som ett typiskt östsvenskt, i mindre mån även uppsvenskt, språk¬ 
drag. 

IV. Pret. full(o) konsekvent. 

Ex. L. 6:23:29:38, 7:15, 8:7:31, 33:32, 53:24. 

S. Jul. 76: 16, 86: 1, 27, 34. 

S. Just. 92: 18: 40. 

HK 203:7:27, 213:24, 214:2, 217:23 m. m. 

Under msv. tid år formen belagd från följande skrifter (enl. 
Söderwall). 

1. MB 1:358 = Leviticus, översatt av Mathias Laurenti, född i 

Jönköping (C. Silfverstolpe : Klosterfolket i Vadstena sid. 
137). 

2. MP 1:44 enl. utgivaren G. E. Klemming ett »svenskt original, 

sannolikt skrivet i Vadstena kloster». Författaren känner 
man ej. 


1 Förkortningarna av sockennamnen äro Vendells. 
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3. MB 2: 44: 45 o. s. v. «= Josua Bok, översatt av Nicolaus 

Bagvaldi. Var denne var född veta vi ej, men Vadstena- 
djariet upplyser, att nunnan Anna Nilsdotter från Svans- 
hals socken i Östergötland var hans syskonbarn (Silfver- 
stolpe a. a. sid. 94). Det år. därför troligt, att åven Rag- 
valdi varit östgöte. 

4. RK 2 och 3 = Karls- och Sturekrönikorna. Författarna 

okända (Klemming: Sv. Medelt. Rimkr. Ill sid. 294 o. 299). 

5. LfK 277 = Guido av Jöns Budde (se nedan). 

6. Lg 3:579 o. s. v. = HK. 

7. Di 3:55, 149, = Didrikssagan, se ovan! 

8. Al 2430, Bil 229, om vilkas författare intet är känt. 

Formen full synes alltså under msv. tid ej ha varit så ovan¬ 
lig. Den förekommer i götiska och uppsvenska skrifter och i 
andra, vars dialektala ursprung är okänt. I moderna dia¬ 
lekter finnes full i Calix-inålet (Rietz) och enl. Vendell 
(a. a.) i en del östsvenska dialekter (Nyl, Fby, Na, Å, 
Fö, Öb.). Det synes mig dock ej berättigat, att på grund 
av denna moderna begränsning av formen göra den till 
ett absolut dialektsärmårke under medelsvensk tid, efter¬ 
som den under äldre tid säkert haft en vidare spridning. 
Vi kunna dock med säkerhet anta, att den tillhört bi. a. 
det östsvenska språkbruket. 

V. Pret. hult , plur. huld(h)o konsekvent i JB. 

Ex. L. 18:10, 21,28, 43:6, 56:32. 

S. Jul. 81:38, i S. Just. saknas ordet. 

HK 213:17, 215:3, 221:25, 211:42, 218:7, 224:1. (Aven 
holt , hiolt i HK se föreg.). 

Under msv. tid förekommer pret. med u i följande skrifter 
(Söderwall): 

1. RK III: 133 = Sturekrönikan. (Se ovan). 

2. ST 50:238 m. fl. enl. Beckman (Studier etc. sid. 56) skriven 

av samma hand och representerande samma skrivsed som 
Arboga Lagbok, och ägande »flera specifikt uppsvenska drag 
ån någon annan hittills undersökt svensk text, med undan¬ 
tag av Jöns Buddes bok» (ib. sid. 77). 

3. LfK 219 = Tundalus i JB. (Se nedan). 

4. MB 2:212. 287 « Ruths och Maccabéernas böcker, över¬ 

satta av Budde. 
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5. SDNS 1:781. Diplom från 1406, angående egendomsöverlå- 
telse i Fåssjö by (gård) av Ytterhogdals socken i Jämtland. 

Spridningen av denna form under Medeltiden år alltså ganska 
begränsad och var kanske inskränkt till uppsvenskt-östsvenskt 
språkområde. I nutida dialekter förekomma hul i Norrbotten (Rietz), 
hulld i Österbotten (ib.), hull i Hälsingland (ib.) och Väster¬ 
botten (ib. även höll), och enl. Vendell (a. a.) i en del öst¬ 
svenska dial: huld Nyl. Kim, Pg. Hi, Na, Ko, Hsk, Hvbfj, Öb 
(med biformen hul) Buddes och HK:s form hult, (huldo) låta 
sig därför väl förklaras ss. dialektala, östsvenska former. 1 
VI. Pret. sing. lcet(h), let(h), plur. leet(h)o , let(h)o konsekvent. 
Formerna ha säkert uttalats med e-ljud, ty i alla andra fall, där 
e dubbelskrives, betecknar det långt e. 

Ex. L. 16: 13, 42:25, 46: 32, 55: 26, 56: 31. 

S. Jul. 79: 19, 81: 43. 

S. Just. 93:15, 16, 33, 34, 35, 38. 

HK 197:35, 202: 7: 16, 204:41, m. m. 

Åven med e uppträder pret. av grata. 

S. Just. greet 93:9. 

HK plur: gritu 224:42, som förutsätter en sing. grét, varpå 
sedan analogice plur. gritu bildats. (Jfr. Hesselman: Språk 
och Stil V sid. 101 ff). 

0 

1 ordet let och grét torde vi kunna se exempel på den i nu¬ 
tida östsvenska och uppsvenska uppträdande företeelsen, att samn. 
c kvarstår utan att ss. i andra mål övergå till ä (Hultman: De 
östsvenska dial. § 1:71 Hesselman: Sveamålen sid. 19 och 55). 
Åven under msv. tid synes lét i huvudsak varit vanligare i upp¬ 
svenska skrifter (Se Söderwall). 

Vi ha alltså funnit, att HK företer flera frappanta likheter med 
Jöns Budde och att dessa likheter synas hänvisa till uppsvenskt 
eller närmast östsvenskt språkområde. I motsats mot Buddes 
språk har HK å andra sida många genomgående drag, som peka 
på götiskt, snarast östgötskt, ursprung. Huru skola då dessa, 
som det synes oförenliga förhållanden förklaras? För att besvara 
denna fråga skola vi först undersöka, i vilket förhållande till HK 
Jöns Budde står, och vi övergå därför till denna författarbestäm- 
ningsfråga. 

1 En annan preteritum-form, som är typiskt uppsvensk, är den i både HK 
och JB (ehuru med olika stavning, se föreg.) förekommande satte (sette). 
Om denna forms spridning se E. Neuman: Utbredningen av vokal-balansen a: 
å i medelsvenskan sid. 36. 
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De konstaterade genomgående olikheterna mellan JB och HK 
torde hava visat, att den gångse åsikten om Buddes författarskap 
till hela handskriften ej kan vara riktig. Det synes mig nämli¬ 
gen oförklarligt, att en och samma författare vid olika tillfällen av 
sin skrivarverksamhet skulle haft ett så konsekvent eller nåstan 
konsekvent olika språk som fallen hwilken, up, um, berice, jom fru, 
epter, script etc. gentemot hulken, op , om, byriee , jumfru, effter, 
scr ifft etc. visa. Ty antag exempelvis, att Budde under en viss 
tid radikalt ändrat pronominet hullsen till hwilken, så år det ju 
högst märkvärdigt, att ej gammal vana eller ouppmärksamhet 
någon enda gång förlett honom till att skriva det förut enda 
brukliga hulken. Eller tvärtom — om hwilken förut tillhört hans 
språkbruk, varför har det då aldrig någonsin omväxlat med hul¬ 
ken? Men hulken är konsekvent i partierna till FIK, (Jfr. åven 
nedan) hwilken i HK. Och denna förutsatta radikala språkänd¬ 
ring hos en och samme författare är så mycket egendomligare, 

som den skulle inträtt i så många fall och med så ytterst få, 

i flera fall inga undantag. Ty även om vi kunna antaga, att 

Budde undantagslöst ändrat sitt språk i ett fall — åven detta 

♦ 

högst tvivelaktigt — så synes det mig omöjligt, att han skulle 
lyckats utan undantag ändra det i flere fall. Skiljaktigheterna 
visa dessutom på olika språkmiljö, och det år därför enligt min 
mening otvivelaktigt, att HK ej kan vara en originalöversått- 
ning av Jöns Budde, bevarad i hans egen nedskrift. 

Har då Budde i HK avskri vit ett annat original? Detta 
skulle ulan tvivel lättast förklara, varför så många intressanta for¬ 
mer äro lika hos honom och i HK, ty det är ju känt från andra 

håll, hur en avskrivare ej så sällan låter sina egna språkformer 

smyga sig in i den text han avskriver. Men å andra sidan stö¬ 
ter denna förklaring på den stora svårigheten, att Budde i så fall 
skulle låtit sitt eget språkbruk i vissa fall konsekvent ändra 
förlagan men i andra bokstavstroget och i strid mot sitt 
eget språk undantagslöst följa grundtexten. Man förvånar 
sig då över, att han ej i något fall ändrat hwilken till hulken, 
epter till effter, berice till byriee , up till op eller jomfru till jum¬ 
fru, vilka senare former voro hans egna. Det skulle vara ena¬ 
stående, att en medelsvensk avskrivare så konsekvent kopierar 
en förlaga, vars språkbruk på många ställen avviker från hans 
eget, att han ej någonsin låter sina egna språkformer komma 
med. En så bokstavstrogen avskrivning synes oantaglig, och redan 
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detta ett avgörande skål mot Buddes avskrift af HK. Dessutom 
torde det ej vara ställt utom allt tvivel, att handstilen i HK år 
densamma som Jöns Buddes. Visserligen åro typerna mycket 
lika och tillhöra säkerligen samma skrivarskola, men ej blott hel¬ 
hetsintrycket av dem utan åven vissa enskildheter åro olika. Re¬ 
dan utgivaren av hs. har konstaterat, att HK år det spatiösast 
skrivna partiet av hs. och att det diakritiska tecknet i bokstaven 
(B helt stryker det a, som utgör bokstavens huvuddel, medan det 
hos Budde f. ö. uppträder som en apostrof (Hultman: Jöns Bud¬ 
des bok Inl. sid. XX). Vidare synes mig den nedgående slutsta¬ 
peln i h och ofta n, m. vara olika och tyda på olika ductus av 
handen. I HK går den markerat rått ned, hos Budde nästan som 
regel med tydlig svång åt höger. Stilen i HK år utan tvivel mera 
driven, låttlästare och redigare, kraftigare och skarpare markerad 
samt mera sammanhängande ån hos Budde. Intrycket av stilen i 
HK, jämförd med Buddes autentiska stil, år att den kan beteckna 
en betydlig utveckling och förbättring av den stil, som Budde 
själv företer. (Detta sista välvilligt påpekat för mig av f. d. Förste 
Bibi. R. Geete). HK skulle i så fall tillhöra en senare tid än de 
sist daterade Budde-texterna, alltså efter 1491, och under denna 
mellanliggande tid skulle Budde märkbart förbättrat sin handstil. 
År detta möjligt? 

Vi torde inom HK sjålv kunna finna vissa antydningar 
om tiden för dess nedskrift. I det latinska original, som säkert 
ligger till grund för HK, Vita Katerinae, benämnes Katharina 
ofta Domina men aldrig Sancta (Scriptores Rer. Suec. III: 2 
sid. 244 fif). I Ragvaldis Translatio Katerinae (efter transla- 
tionen 1489) benämnes Karin däremot Sancta (Script. Rer. Suec. 
III: 2 sid. 269 ff.). Och i HK får hon ofta hedersnamnet Sancta 
ex. 227:6, 37, 39. Särskilt observeravi, att hon benämnes Sancta 
Ka dr in i en bön till henne, en bön, som säkerligen år ett tillägg 
gjort av översättaren (205:9). Kunna vi ej av denna skillnad 
mellan Vita och HK men likhet mellan Translatio och HK 
draga den slutsatsen, att HK är nedskriven efter Katarinas beati- 
ficering 1489? Gradskillnaden mellan Sancta och Beata synes ej 
ha stått så klar för Medeltidens folk, och Katarina dyrkades ju i 
Sverige såsom ett helgon, jämbördigt med andra, vilka med rätt 
buro namnet Sancta. År denna slutsats riktig, kan texten ge oss 
vidare anvisning om tiden för legendens nedskrivning. I Trans¬ 
latio, där den beatificerade Katarina konsekvent benämnes Sancta, 
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förekommer mot slutet följande: —-»androm, ther Canoni- 

zationes tillstunda, 1 nser Gudhi laeckes: först S. Sigfridi Söstér- 
söner, Martyres, item helga Brynolph 1 Biscop i Skara, h. Bi- 

scop Nicolaus 1 av Linkopunge--^» (Script. Rer. Suec. 

III: 2 sid. 275). Kanoniseringen av dessa båda biskopar har tyd¬ 
ligen ännu ej ägt rum, fastän Ragvaldi hoppas därpå, och de få 
ej heller i likhet med Katarina hedersnamnet Sanctus. Bruket 
synes alltså ha varit att ej benämna en för helig ansedd man eller 
kvinna Sanctus, Sancta, förrän den officiella kanoniseringen ägt 
rum. Vi återgå till HK. I början av HK talas om Sanctus 
Brynolfus (191:4) och om Sancto Nicolao (192:31), samma 
män, som omtalas i Ragvaldis Translatio, men Mester Peder 
Olaui 191: 32, doctor Mathias 191: 27, her Peder prior 
191:36, vilka samtliga, ehuru ansedda för heliga män, ej beati- 
ficerats och ej heller här i texten få namnet Sanctus. S. Ni¬ 
colaus och Brynolfus beatificerades 1499, och efter detta 
år bör alltså sannolikt HK vara nedskriven. Denna tids¬ 
bestämning skulle följaktligen bra stämma överens med förut¬ 
sättningen för en stark utveckling av Buddes stil. År det då an¬ 
tagligt, att Budde omkring sekelskiftet skulle ändrat sin handstil? 
Tyvärr veta vi ytterst litet om den flitige Nådendalsmunkens liv. 
Han inträdde i klostret o. 1462 och måste då enligt klosterreg¬ 
lerna vara minst 25 år (Hultman a. a. Inl. sid. V och VIII). Vid 
sekelskiftet är han alltså minst några och sextio år. Före HK har 
han varit synnerligen flitig med översättning och avskrift, vi känna 
till 4 större arbeten av hans hand, tyvärr förlorade i hans egen 
nedskrift (Hultman a. a. sid. X flf). Dessutom ligger större delen 
av föreliggande hs. före HK, och Budde skulle alltså vid en förut¬ 
satt avskrift av HK haft en ganska betydande skrivarverksamhet 
bakom sig och hans individuella handstil borde ha varit utbildad. 
Det vore därför egendomligt, om den några och sextio års Budde 
(om han ens levde efter 1499, vilket vi ej veta, Jfr. Hultman Inl. 
sid. V) med en betydande skriftlig verksamhet redan bakom sig 
skulle så märkbart ändrat sin stil till det båttre. Sam man¬ 
ställes nu denna tidsbestämning av HK och de därur 
dragna konklusionerna med vad som förut sagts om un¬ 
dantagslösa språkliga skillnader och delvis olika språk¬ 
miljö samt om divergenser i handstilarna, måste man 

’ Spärr, av E. 8. 
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komma till den slutsatsen, att Jöns Budde ej heller ned¬ 
skrivit HK. 

Ar då HK en senare avskrift av ett Buddes original? 
Häremot talar bestämt den omständigheten, att de genuina Budde- 
formerna hulken, op , byrice , jumfru, effter aldrig någonsin upp¬ 
träda i HK, trots att exemplen åro så talrika. Det synes oför¬ 
klarligt, att en avskrivare skulle ändrat en förlaga så konsekvent 
som i dessa fall — på något ställe borde vål originalets form 
kommit med. Men intet undantag finnes i dessa fall. Jag Iror 
därför ej, att man kan räkna med en senare afskrift av 
ett Buddes original, och vi se oss sålunda nödsakade att helt 
skilja Jöns Budde från den svenska legenden om Helga 
Karin. 

Men huru skola då de östsvenska och uppsvenska former, vi 
funnit i den östgötska grundstommen förklaras? Den konsekvens, som 
utmärker flertalet viktiga språkliga företeelser i HK, gör det från 
början osannolikt, att vi skulle ha att räkna med en hs., som ej år 
ett original, nedskrivet av författaren (översättaren) själv. En av¬ 
skrivare skulle säkerligen ej med samma konsekvens skrivit exem¬ 
pelvis up, jomfru , beriee, figh. full , försåvitt han ej haft absolut 
samma språkbruk som förlagan. Denna möjlighet synes mig dock 
alltför hypotetisk och det torde vara båst att såsom en säkrare 
utgångspunkt anta, att vi framför oss ha ett originalmanuskript. 
Huru skola vi då förklara språkets skiljaktigheter? Jag har 
tänkt mig följande förklaring. HK bör på något sått höra till 
Nådendal, dår handskriften förvarats och vål bör anses ha sitt 
ursprung. Detta antagande stödes av att papperet i HK säkerli¬ 
gen år samma papper som det sista lägget i codicen före HK. I 
hs. finnas flera olika vattenstämplar, i HK tvenne olika sådana. 
Dessa HK:s stämplar förekomma ej i större delen av hs., där vat¬ 
tenstämplarna äro av annan typ, men i det sista lägget före HK 
äro de desamma som i HK. Papperet i dessa sista lägg förefaller 
även att vara något glattare och båttre ån i de föregående. Denna 
likhet år ett indicium för att papperet i HK tillhör samma skrivar- 
central som det föregående lägget. Att detta sistnämnda år av 
Buddes hand år otvivelaktigt (se nedan,) och att Budde skulle 
nedskrivit det på annat ställe ån i Nådendal är ej troligt Åt¬ 
minstone föreligger intet som helst skål att anta detta. Det 
synes därför sannolikast, att HK kommit till inom Nådendalsklost- 
ret. Detta stod i ständig förbindelse med moderklostret i Vad- 
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stena och dess svenska litteratur stod i beroende och tog in¬ 
tryck av det språk, som utbildats av Vadstena-klostrets litterära 
förmågor. Det litteraturspråk, som så skapades i Nådendal, sökte 
dårför mer och mer närma sig till Vadstena-språket, eftersom detta 
ansågs såsom normgivande för god skriftsvenska. Men detta 
hindrade dock ej, att östsvenska språkdrag i vissa fall bibehöllos, 
vål ibland uppblandade med former från Vadstena-texter. 

HK skulle enligt ovan framställda åsikt vara yngre än det 
sist daterade arbetet av Budde. Under den tid, som ligger mellan 
1491 och tiden efter 1500, skulle det nyss skizzerade närmandet 
av Nådendalsspråket till Vadstenaspråket ha tagit ett steg framåt. 
HK skulle sålunda representera ett yngre skede av Nådendalsspråket 
ån Jöns Budde. I så fall förklaras å ena sidan dess många över¬ 
ensstämmelser med Vadstenaspråket (som samtidigt åro skillnader 
från Budde) och å andra sidan dess kvarstående östsvenska for¬ 
mer. Dårjåmte förklaras den stora likheten i handstilar om HK 
tillhör samma kloslerskola som Budde. En annan man ån Budde 
kan vidare i vissa fall, som ej bero på dialektalt inflytande, haft 
ett annat språkbruk än Budde (fallen hwilken, epter, script etc.). 
Jag håller därför för sannolikast, att legenden om den heliga 
fru Karin i Cod. Holm. A 58 är en originalöversåttning 
från Nådendal, verkställd av en östsvensk andlig i Nåden- 
dal och representerande ett yngre östsvenskt skriftspråk 
än Jöns Budde. Cod. Holm. A 58 torde alltså för fortsatt 
forskning över våra medelsvenska dialekter erbjuda ett synnerligen 
intressant material — dels såsom grundlag för fastslående av 
medeltida östsvenska språkdrag, dels för att visa det starka infly¬ 
tande, som Vadstena-språket med säkerhet utövat på hela vårt 
medeltida skriftspråk. 

♦ * 

♦ 


Sedan vi nu efter en jämförelse mellan »Helga Karins leverne* 
och de trenne första arbetena i »Jöns Buddes hok» konstaterat 
vissa drag, soin äro utmärkande för Buddes språk, kunna vi övergå 
till hs:s 6 återstående arbeten, vilka vi vid början av vår under¬ 
sökning avskilde såsom a priori ej fullt säkra Budde-skrifter. 
Dessa arbeten åro: Tundalus, Guidos själs uppenbarelse. 
Biskopen Udo, S:t Bernhards betraktelser, Sanctus Al- 
bertus och Tolf gyllene fredagar. A ro de originalöversätt- 
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ningar av Budde och nedskrivna av honom själv? Vi kunna fatta 
oss kort. För det första företer handstilen i dem i intet hänseende 
några avvikelser sins emellan eller med JB. Vid de mellan HK 
och JB genomgående språkliga skillnaderna följa för det andra 
de 6 arbetena JB t vilket följande sammanfattning visar. 

1. Tundalus. 

Pron. hulken konsekvent o. 90 ex. 

« 

Prep. op(p) över 50 ex. upfsteegh opp) 108:32. 

Prep. om konsekvent o. 40 ex. 

Prep. efftcr konsekvent o. 40 ex. 

Subst. jumfru(r) 118:18, 120:22. 

Verb tilbyrieedhe 100:10,13. berxeede 120:41. 

Förb. -fft- ex. oplyffie 104:30, 100:4, skaffta 108:19, scriff- 
tade 115:7, oplyfftee 111:16 , skiffte(s) 99:18, 114:17,30, 
115:10,40, 116:38, -o 120:41, (skipta 100:10, skapt 
112: 26). 

Stavningen th- ex. thianä etc. 115:36,37,38, 116:10,37, 
117:29, thala etc. 99:15 m. m., thola 107:25 m. m., tha- 
ranna 104:23, thannanna 104:23, 107:20. 

Adv. ekke 110:30. 

2. Guidos själs uppenbarelse. 

Pron. hulken konsekvent o. 70 ex. 

Prep. op(p) konsekvent o. 20 ex. 

Prep. om konsekvent o. 55 ex. 

Prep. efftcr konsekvent o. 20 ex. (Se särskilt 143:27, som 
står i avslutningen, säkert original av Budde). 

Subst. jumfru konsekvent 9 ggr. ex. 130:14. 

Verb byri<ed(h)e 137:40, 138:1, (beritedhe 125:41, heriees 
137: 24). 

Verb sctte(s) 125:36, 135:10. 

Förb. •fft- ex. scriffta 143: 12 m. ni., scaffter 126:38, scriff- 
tcn 128: 33, 143: 30, scrifftemall 130: 20 m. ni., skifftes 
132:42, 134:2,5. 

Stavningen th- ex. thala 126:17 m. ni., thenkue, 127:21, 
tholde 131:3, thanka 137:11,19, thrndrcne 138:2. 

3. Biskopen Udo. 

Pron. hulken konsekvent o. 25 ex. 

Prep. om konsekvent 18 ex. 

Smnihtrij: Jilnc BmlJc och Helga-Rftrlo-Uffcoden 1 CoO Holm. A. 51. 2 
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Prep. op(p) o. 20 ex up 152:8. 

Prep. effter 28 ex. epter 147:16, 148:16, 149: 7. 

Subst. juni fru etc. konsekvent 147:22,30,36, 148:1, 150:21, 
151:27,30, 155:16. 

Verb settee 147:18, sette(n) 148: 10, 150:2,24, 151:28, 152:31. 

Verb byriedhe 153: 27, byrivedes 152: 16. 

Subst. dat. plur. venom 153: 40. 

Förb. -fft- ex. gifftom 148:19, scrifften 149: 9, oplyffte 151: 21, 
ska/ftet 152: 26, krnfftogher 148:3. 

Stavningen th- ex. tliala 147:15, 148:2, tharom 147:30 ,thoU 
152:4, thicencerom 152:22, thiencere 153:30, thekn 155:10. 

4. St. Bernhards Betraktelser. 

Pron. hulken konsekvent o. 60 ex. 

Prep. op(p) konsekvent o. 50 ex. 

Prep. om 52 ex. utn 161:2, 163:41, 164:8, 169:29,37, 171:15, 
umsorgh (om) 168:40, 175:25. 

Subst. jumfrur 170:23, jumfruna 169:15. 

Subst. owenoin 175: 12. 

Verb tilbyrice 175: 16. 

Prep. effter konsekvent o. 20 ex. 

Förb. - fft- ex. scriffta(r) 172:35, 162:22, skafftom 161:9, 
oplyffter 174:30, 176:34. 

Stavningen th- ex. thala(r) 176:40, 177:3, thalan 175:7, 
thungona 163:9, thanna 167:22, thannom 163:3, tharar 
166: l, 2, thicenee 165: 22 m. m., thoc 166: 6, thanke(n) 173: 28, 
174:20, thola 165:41, tholl 167: 17, 177:3. 

5. Sanelus Albertus. 

Pron. hulken konsekvent 181:14,15,27, 183:6. 

Prep. om konsekvent 181:19, 27, 42, 182: I, 4, 7, 12 (2 g.), 
32, 38. 

Prep. op(p) konsekvent 181:21, 25,35, 182:5,23,33,34,43. 

Prep. effter konsekvent 181:34,40, 182:7:19. 

Förb. -fft- opplyfftce(s)> -a 181:21,25, 182:23 , lyffte 182. 43. 

Stavningen th- ex. thienist, thicn<e 181: 17, tholl 181:42, tha¬ 
rar 181:41, tharom 182:19, thola modhe 182:26. 

6. Tolf gyllene fredagar. 

Pron. hulken konsekvent 187:11,14,18,35. 

Prep. om konsekvent 187:18,38, 188:9,18,27. 
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Prep. op kons. 188:1.3,14,16. 

Subsl. jumfru kons. 187:37, 188:18. 

Prep. effter kons. 187:15,21. 

I intet av dessa 6 arbeten förekomma heller cet, ceff. 

Både paleografiska som språkliga skål göra det sålunda klart, 
att dessa 6 arbeten, i likhet med de 3 första åro originalöver- 
sättningar av Budde och bevarade i hans egen nedskrift. 
I sin mån styrker detta resultat vår åsikt, att HK måste avsön¬ 
dras från Buddes produktion. Orden scripsit , screff kunna alltså 
med rått tolkas såsom översatte och nedskrev , och de 6:te, 8:de 
och 9:de arbetena, som sakna varje uppgift om översättare eller 
nedskrivare, böra av inre skål med säkerhet tillskrivas Budde. 

+ 


Till prof. A. Noreen, vilkens stora välvilja möjliggjort publi¬ 
cerandet av denna uppsats, och till prof. O. v. Friesen, på hvil- 
kens seminarium undersökningen i sina huvuddrag först ventilera¬ 
des och vilken för det fortsatta utarbetandet av densamma givit 
mig värdefulla principiella råd, ber jag att få uttala mitt varma 
tack. 
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Berättelse öfver Språkvetenskapliga sällskapets i Uppsala 
värksamhet Januari 1916—December 1918. 


Sällskapets medlemsantal har utgjort c:a 85 och var i December 
1918 85. Såsom ordförande ha under perioden fungerat från 
januari 1916 t. o. m. den 11 Oktober 1917 prof. Erik Staaff, där¬ 
efter undertecknad. Såsom ekonom ha fungerat från Januari 1916 
t. o. m. den 4 Okt. 1918 Doc. Erik Noreen, därefter fil. mag. K. 
Michaélsson. Sällskapets sammanträden ha tillfälligtvis bevistats 
av bl. a. några av dess f. d. medlemmar, samt av doc. A. Oden- 
crants, doc. E. Wigfors från Lund och d:r J. Brendum-Nielsen 
från Köpenhamn, vilka tre senare hållit var sitt föredrag: 

Sällskapet har under perioden hållit 20 sammanträden med 
följande föredrag: 

1916. 10 Febr. Prof. Johansson: År hetitemas språk indo- 
europeiskt ? 

7 Mars. Fil. licl R. Nordenstreng: Några principspörsmål 
rörande långods och nybildningar i vårt språk. 

13 April. Doc. Noreen: Jårsbergsstenens inskrift (här tryckt 
som Bil. A.) 

Doc. Torbiörnsson: Ordförklaringar (hår tryckt som Bil. B.) 

12 Okt. Fil. lic. R. Nordenstreng: Riktlinjer för svensk 
språkförbåttring. 

10 Nov. Doc. Nachmanson: Erotianos och Gregorios af 
Korinth. 

11 Dec. Doc. Odencrants: Om fotografien som hjålpveten- 
skap för filologien. 

Doc. Wessén: Ordet morgon i de germanska språken (hår 
tryckt som Bil. G.) 

1917. 9 Febr. Prof. v. Friesen: Sigvat Tordsson och slaget vid 
Stiklastad. 

Fil. lic. R. Nordenstreng: Betydelsen av namnet Gustav. 

9 Mars. Lektor Wiget: Der t-umlaut von o im Oberdeutschen. 

29 Mars. Doc. Weilander: Den historiska betydelselårans 

utvecklingsmöjligheter. 

14 Maj. Doc. Ruben G:son Berg: Lagarna tör enskilda och 
stilistiska vården. 
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11 Okt. Prof. Johansson: Ordet rönn. 

Doc. E. Noreen: Om ordet skogsrå samt om 'Päog hos Dio 
Gassius (hår tryckt som Bil. D.) 

15 Nov. Doc. Karlgren: Källor till den kinesiska ljud¬ 
historien. 

7 Dec. Prof. Björkman: Sköldungarnas mytiska stamfåder. 

1918. 22 Febr. Prof v. Friesen: Om Reidgoterna. 

14 Mars. D:r H. Alving: Objektssubjektets plats i acku- 
sativ med infinitiv i forn-, ny- och nusvenska. 

Doc. Wigfors: Germanskt e i fornsvenskan. 

12 April. Doc. Kjellman: Några drag ur de franska infini¬ 
tivkonstruktionernas historia, särskilt infinitiv efter opersonliga 
uttryck. 

3 Maj. Prof. Noreen: Preteritum setta och typen bodde 
(hår tryckt som Bil. F.) 

Doc. Noreen: Preterita selda och keypta (hår trycktsomBil. G.) 

Prof. Björkman: Fgutn. lapih 'vår’. 

4 Okt. Fil. lic. E. Hjårne: Taciti uppgifter om suionerna. 

8 Nov. Doc. Geijer: En språkgräns och en sockengräns 

Jämtland. 

27 Nov. D:r J. Brondum-Nielsen: Pronominet hinanden. 

Fil. lic. R. Nordenstreng: Om lånordens förekomst och täthet 
i äldre och nyare svenska. 

Uppsala i Februari 1919. 

Erik Björkman. 


Förteckning: över sällskapets aktiva medlemmar 

i December 1018. 


Alexander, H., Universitetslektor. 
Almgren, O., Professor. 

Alving, K. H., Lektor. 

Andersson, L. A., f. d. överbiblio¬ 
tekarie. 

Björkman, E., Professor, Sällskapets 
ordförande. 

Boéthius, A., Docent. 

Brilioth, Y., Fil. D:r. 

Brolén, G. A., Rektor. 

Charpentier, J. H. R. T., Docent. 
Danielsson, 0. A., f. d. Professor. 
Ekman, M., Fil. Lic. 


Erdmann, A , f. d. Professor, 
v. Friesen, 0., Professor. 
Gabrielsson, A., Docent. 
Gagnér, A., Fil. Lic. 

Geijer, H., Docent. 

Geijer, K. R., f. d. Professor, 
j Geijer, P. A., f. d. Professor. 
Gjerdman, 0. H., Docent. 
Grape, A., Förste Bibliotekarie. 
Götlin, J., Fil. D:r. 

Hagendahl, H , Fil. Lic. 

; Hjftrne, E., Fil. Lic. 

| Hjärne, H., Professor. 
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Holmberg, J., Docent. 

Johansson, K. F., Professor. 
Kjellberg, E., Fil. Mag. 

Kjellberg, L., Professor. 

Kjellman, H., Docent. 

Kolmodin, J , Docent. 

Langenfelt, G., Fil. Lic. 

Liljeblad, J., Rektor. j 

Lindblom, J., Docent. 

Linderholm, J. E., Docent. 

Lindqvist, N., Docent. | 

Lundberg, O., Andre Bibliotekarie. 

a 

Lundell, J. A., Professor. 

Mattson, K G. E., Docent. \ 

Melander, J., Docent, Läroverks¬ 
adjunkt. i 

Michaélsson, K., Fil. Mag. I 

Molund, P. O., Fil. Lic. 

Moosberg, N., Fil. Mag. 
Nachmansson, E., Docent. 1 

Nelson, A. H., Förste Bibliotekarie. 1 
Neuman, E., Docent. 

Nordfelt, A., Rektor. 

Nordenstreng, R., Fil. Lic. 

Noreen, A., Professor. 

Noreen, E., Docent. 

Nyberg, H. S., Fil. Lic. 

Persson, P., Professor. 

Petrini, E., Docent. 

Pettersson, Har., Fil. Kand. 

Pipping. R., Fil. Mag. 

Psiiander, Hj., Professor. 


Redin, M , Fil. Lic. 

Reuterskiöld, E., Professor. 

Rooth, E., Fil. Lic. 

Rudberg, G., Docent. 

Samuelsson, J., Lektor. 

Sandsioe, G., Fil. D:r. 
Schagerström, A., f. d. Lektor. 
Schmidt, F., Lektor. 

Schöck, H., Professor. 

Sjögren, H., Docent. 

Smedberg, E., Fil. Lic. 

StaafT, E., Professor. 

Stave, E., Professor. 

Strandberg, O., Fil. Lic. 

Sundén, J. M , f. d. Professor. 
Thörnell, G., Docent. 

Torbiörnsson, T., Docent,Läroverks¬ 
adjunkt. 

Tunberg, S., Docent 
Tydén, F., Fil. Lic. 

Wahlgren, E. G., Docent. 
Wallenberg, J., Fil. Mag. 
Wellander, E., Docent. 

Westerblad, C A ,Läroverksadjunkt. 
Westman, G. A., Fil. Lic. 

Wiget, W., Universitetslektor. 
Wiklund, K. B., Professor. 
Zettersleen, K. V., Professor. 
Öberg, O., Läroverksadjunkt. 
Öhrman, A., Fil. Lic. 
östergren, O., Docent. 
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Bil A. 


Om iärsbergsstenens inskrift. 

Jårsbergs- (»Varnums-»)stenen låstes och tolkades av Bugge i 
Tidskrift for Philologi og Paedagogik (1867) på följande sätt: 

UbaR Hite HarabanaR [tvijt iah ek Er ila r tuhor waritu. 

Over Hit ristede vi to: Ravn og jeg Jarl Runer. 

Med den modifikation, som framställts av Noreen, Altislän- 
dische Grammatik 9 , s. 338: »Ufr [’rauh\ oder ’uhu\ hier als 
mannsname] dem Hitr (setzte den stein). Wir zwei, Hrafn und»ich 
Jarl, die runen ritzten», och som i allmänhet godtagits 1 , är denna 
läsning och tolkning den ännu gängse (se t ex. Magnus Olsen, 
Bergens museums aarbok 1911, n:r 11, s. 26 not 2, Noreen, Ge- 
schichte der nordischen Sprachen 9 (1913), ss. 179, 214, v. Frjesen, 
Runorna i Sverige (1915), s. 7). 

Bugges tolkning (vare sig med eller utan denna modifikation) 
ger emellertid anledning till betänkligheter. Att den antar en 
eljest ej belagd dualform är ju i och för sig föga att såga om. 
Den ordställning (HarabanaR wit jah ek ErilaR), som B. antar, 
år likväl konstlad och stödes knappast tillräckligt av de paralleller 
från fvn. håll som han s. 240 anför ( hittask peir brépr ok Magnus 
konungr 'han och Magnus’ o. d.). Betänkligare förefaller det att 
anta att jah , som eljest ej år belagt urnordiskt, på denna tvivels- 
utan (jfr nedan) relativt sena inskrift skulle vara bevarat, samt 

fm 

1 Den siste som yttrat sig om Järsbergsstenens inskrift, Brate i Öster¬ 
götlands runinskrifter s. 161 f. (1915), fasthåller däremot Buoges tolkning ubaR 
’över’ (»Då Järsberg-stenen, såsom Bugge, N. I. 1, s. 39, påpekar, har stor likhet 
med Tune-stenen, bör jämförelse med dennas inskrift vara utgångspunkten vid 
tydningen av inskriften på Järsberg-stenen. På Tune-stenen styres den avlidnes 
namn av prep. liksom efter Bugges tydning på Järsberg-stenen, vilken tydning 
alltså bör fasthållas; att prep. är ’efler’ på Tune, ’över’ på Järsberg, är en 
oväsentlig skillnad, som kan bero på skiljaktiga sakförhållanden, jfr hurusom 
å ög. 170 ösby mot vanligheten prep. ’över’ användes: i båda inskrifterna tala 
de, som ristat runorna, i första personen och uttrycka förmodligen därmed, att 
-de åvågabragt minnesvården»). 

1 
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E. Noreen, Om Järsbergsslenens inskrift. 


att j-ljudet här skulle betecknas ej med j-runan utan med «. Bugges 
påstående år 1867, att waritu >efter fast Udtryksmaade i Rune- 
indskr.» endast kan vara pret., ej pres., tarvar numera revision, 
sedan vi fått säkra exempel på presens i liknande ställning (något - 
som Bugge själv medger i Norges Indskrifter med de seldre Runer 
1: 334 f. och 362), nämligen åtminstone Overhornbaekbraktea- 
tens aupa pit aHi uilald tAuiu uotwa, St. Noleby-(»Fyrunga-» ) 
stenens runo fahi raginakudo (jfr M. Olsen, Aarboger 1907: 41) 

c 

samt väl också Asumbrakteatens i k akan fahi (< *faihiju). I 
stället för en dual waritu kunna vi alltså låsa waritu, 1. pers. sg. 
pres. (jfr tAuiu Overhornbsek och vål också gibu Sjaellandsbrak- 
teat). Vi behöva således icke med Bugge för att få ett subjekt till 
waritu supplera fram dualformen tvit. 

Huvudskälet till att avvisa Bugges uppfattning av runföljden 
tiah år dock av runologisk art. Runorna se ut på följande sätt': 

tw 

H - och a-runorna ha emellertid eljest alltid formen N och h 
utom a i ivaritu, som läses från höger till vänster. Följaktligen 
måste enligt min mening även runföljden T \M låsas så*. Vi få 
då den välbekanta bokstavsföljden hait. 

Jag tror mig härmed ha visat att inskriften ej kan låsas på 
det hittills gängse sättet. Hur den i stället bör tolkas år en 
annan fråga och vad som hår följer bör endast betraktas som 
gissningar och antydningar. Stenen år ju avslagen och att något 
av inskriften är förlorat syns på runan h i ubaR, och ingenting 
hindrar egentligen att åtskilliga runor kunde vara borta. Under 
sådana förhållanden kan man knappt hoppas att någonsin få en 
fullt säker tolkning. 

Med ek erilan torde inskriften börja; jfr inskrifterna från Kra- 
gehul och Lindholm, som börja ek crila/t, Veblungsnaes- och By¬ 
stenarna, som börja ek irilan (så enligt Noreens föreläsningar, i 
det att M uppfattas som binderuna av M och <) eller enligt 
gängse läsning eirilaR , samt flera andra inskrifter som börja med 
ek. Fortsättningen synes knappast vara att söka i runoR waritu , 
vilket står med ungefär hälften så små runor högre upp; den 

1 Se vidare bifogade fotografi av inskriften, som benäget ställts till mitt 
förfogande av professor von Fhiesen. 

3 Dessa runor äro för övrigt också något mindre än de i ek er ila r 
använda. 
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oordentliga anordningen av denna runföljd är också lättare att 
förstå om man antar att den tillkommit först sedan också den 
undre raden var fullskriven. Jag tar alltså ihop orden ek erila/t 
uban hite, vilka torde bilda en sats. ErilaR finns belagt på flera 
andra inskrifter och står på säkert tolkade ställen som apposition 
till ett egennamn: ek irilaR (eller eirilaR, jfr ovan) tviwila Veb- 
lungsnaes, clc irilaR (eller cnrilaR ) hroRaR By, och på de två andra 
inskrifter där ordet förekommer torde det lika väl kunna vara ap- 
pellativ som proprium (ek crilaR asugisalas rnuha haite Kragehul, 
ck erilaR satvilagaR ha[i]teka Lindholm; jfr t. ex. en inskrift som 
ek gudija ungandia Nordhuglen, dår inget proprium torde följa 
efter ek. 

I hite har man sett dativ (jfr wage på Opedalsinskriflen o d.) 
av ett mansnamn *HitaR. Ett dylikt är hittills obekant och en 
tilltalande etymologisk anknytning år svår att finna. v. Grienberger 
sammanställer det Z.f.d.Ph. 39: 64 f. med fvn. hi ti, flit. hizze etc. 
och jämför Cal(i)dus som romerskt cognomen. Något annat nor¬ 
diskt ord, som man kunde tänka på att sammanställa det med 
(utom fvn. hit f. 'skinnsäck’) är mig ej bekant. Namnet *UitaR före¬ 
faller sålunda något misstänkt. — Som ovan nämnt finns det två 
urnordiska inskrifter till, som börja med ek erilaR , Kragehul och 
Lindholm. På dessa följer efter en apposition till erilaR ordet 
haite(ka ) 'heter jag'. Detta förhållande måste verkligen sägas in¬ 
bjuda till att i hite se en felskrivning för haite. Antingen år då 
Hl TM felristning för eller också år runan h överhoppad. 

På följande grunder år, som min far för mig påpekat, det senare 
alternativet sannolikast. Som särskilt Magnus Olsen framhållit spela 
på runinskrifter av magisk karaktär (om Jårsbergsinskriftens egen¬ 
skap av sådan se vidare nedan) vissa tal (sårskilt 10, 16, 24) en 
stor roll. Nu består runföljden ek erilaR uIgr hite av 15 tecken; 
genom insättandet av en runa få vi således ett av de nämnda 
talen 1 . Detta är i sin tur ägnat att styrka min uppfattning om 
samhörigheten av dessa fyra ord och att göra sannolikt att ingen¬ 
ting gått förlorat före uban. 

» På samma sått hjälper oss talförhållandena på Lindholmamuletten att 
•undanröja formen hateka , som hittills varit ett crux. Amuletten har två in¬ 
skrifter, dels en serie av 24 magiska runor utan språklig betydelse, dels orden 
ek erilaR sawilagaR hateka, som bestå av 23 runor. Genom insättning av 
den väntade formen haiteka fä vi åven här 24 runor (framhållet av A. Noreen 
på föreläsningar). 
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4 E. Noreen, Om Järsbergsstenens inskrift. 

Magnus Olsen har gjort sannolikt 1 att denna formel »jag Eri- 

laR.heter jag* är av magisk natur. Det förefaller osannolikt 

att erilaR , som på inskrifter så ofta förekommer skulle vara egen¬ 
namn (jfr ovan). På Jårsbergsstenen kan däremot ubaR vara mans¬ 
namn, men det torde också kunna vara adj. = fvn. ufr 'vond, 
sint’ (Grimnismål). Innehållet blir då snarlikt Lindholm-amuletten? 
Ek erilan sa wilagaR hafijteka ’Jag kallas (heter) »erilaR» den 
listige (e. d.)’: Järsberg Ek erilaR ubaR h[a]ite 'Jag kallas (heter) 
»erilaR* den bistre’*. Ordet erilaR är väsentligen identiskt med 
å ena sidan folknamnet eruler, å andra sidan vål också det senare 
jarly benämning på en hög värdighet (hög klass). Att ordet på 
ifrågavarande nordiska inskrifter skulle stå som folknamn förefaller 
knappast sannolikt; vi skulle då få anta att eruler funnits på Fyen 
(Kragehul), i Skåne (Lindholm), i östra Värmland (Järsberg) och 
i Norge (Veblungsnaes i Romsdalen och By i Buskeruds amt). Om 
ordet däremot (liksom jarl sedermera) betecknat en hög »kast», 
skulle vi i inskrifterna kunna ha det i denna betydelse. Den som 
hade en världslig ledarestållning hade tvivelsutan också en viktig 
religiös funktion. Man kan då jämföra inskriften från Nordhuglen. 
som utan allt tvivel med v. Grienberger (Ark. f. nord. fil. 29: 367 ff.) 
bör låsas ek gudija ung andi r .. . ’jag prästen (got. gudja) som 
ej drabbas av gand, trolldom . . .’. Det vore ju också tänkbart 
att erulerna varit kända som magiker och att erul på den grund 
kommit att betyda 'trollkarl' e. d. Men eruler är väl knappast 
ursprungligen ett folknamn*. — Med hänsyn till Järsbergsstenens 
supponerade magiska innebörd bör erinras om att stenen stått på 
(eller i?) en gravhög. Rörande de urnordiska gravinskrifternas 
karaktär icke av gravmonument i vår mening utan av magiska 
skyddsmedel mot demoner e. d. kan hänvisas till de i gravarna 
inlagda stenarna (t. ex. Stenstad, bestående av 10 runor, Elgesem, 
endast innehållande de magiska runorna alu och Kylver, be¬ 
stående av hela runalfabetet jämte det otolkade sulius ) och för 
övrigt hänvisas till Magnus Olsen, Festschrift fur Vilh. Thomsen 
s. 15 ff. 


1 Aarbeger 1907, s. 37 och Festschrift för Vilh. Thomsen 1912 s. 

15 ff. 

* Jfr även Själlandsbrakteatens hariuha haitika farauisa. 

3 Jfr Nordenstreno, Vikingafärderna s. 3. 
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Jag låser sedan ihop harabanan runo/t waritu 'Hrafn skriver 
(dessa) runor’ 1 . 

Härefter återstår endast hait. Det ser nästan ut som ett kor¬ 
rektur till det enligt min gissning felskrivna hite (vare sig av Ha- 
rabanaR eller någon annan). Snarast har det vål i så fall stått 
haite, fast sista runan år bortslagen. För att undvika att man 
skulle läsa ihop detta korrektur med ek erilan, har det skrivits 
från höger till vänster. 

Ur runologisk synpunkt kan förtjäna läggas märke till de 
olika formerna för r. Hår föreligger den äldsta formen 'f i 

y—s 

runoR, binderunan >15 i harabanaR oeh den stupade formen /k i 
crilaR och ubaR. Detta något påfallande förhållande* kunde leda 
någon på den tanken att inskriften härrör från två olika perso¬ 
ner. Häremot talar emellertid bestämt — som prof. von Friesen 
för mig framhållit — runornas habitus på det hela taget. Att 
binderunan förekommer tillsammans med Y år föga anmärk¬ 
ningsvärt, ty vill man överhuvudtaget göra en binderuna av a 
och r så måste r stupas. Denna typ J5 (i text som läses från 
höger till vänster &) uppträder också redan på en tid då den en¬ 
staka Ä-runan aldrig stupas, på Floksandsinskriften (enligt Sche- 
telig, Norges Indskrifter 3: 33, från 300-talet) och Kragehulinskrif- 
ten. Som ensam typ däremot uppträder den stupade *-runan 
(frånsett Jårsbergsstenen) först på Fonnaasspånnet (enligt Sche- 
telig, a. a. s. 59, från tiden 500—550), och detta i en absolut 
otolkbar följd av runor, som kanske rentav ej har språklig karak¬ 
tär, vidare på By-inskriften i runföljden dRrmpé, under det att 
runan i den tolkbara delen av inskriften har den gamla 
formen. I tolkbar text uppträder stupad *-runa (fortfarande 
frånsett Jårsbergsstenen) först i det allra yngsta skiktet av 
arnordiska inskrifter såsom Stentoften (- wolafR ) och Vatn ( rho - 
a Ur ). 


1 Med hänsyn till förbindelsen av ett egennamn + ett verb i 1. pers. jfr 
Einang (också en gravinskrift) dagaR par runo faihido, om ingenting är borta 
före dagaR, en möjlighet som dock icke lär kunna bestämt bestridas (jfr 
Bugge, Norges Indskrifter 1: 86 f.). 

* Bugges yttrande (Tidskr. f. Phil. og Paed. 7: 240): »dette kan ikke vaere 
paafaldende, da Indskriften ved Siden af den almindelige Form p én gang (for 
at spare Rum) har j (i iah) og én Gang istedenfor har y\> gäller ju ej 
längre. 
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& E. Noreen, Om Järsbergsstenens inskrift. 

Järsbergsstenens ristare har kanske varit van att använda ty¬ 
pen >15 i den vanliga åndelsen -a/i, men efter andra runor typen 
Y (t. ex. runoit). I meningen ek erilan ubaR h\a]ite har han så 
upplöst denna förkortning på båda ställena, kanske för ätt få etl 
visst antal runor (16, jfr ovan). 

% 

Som resultat av ovanstående för den urnordiska grammatiken 
torde kunna antecknas: 

1. Några dualformer wit och tvaritu finnas icke belagda. 

2. Ordet jah ’och’ finns ej belagt. 

3. Namnet *HitaR torde ej existera. 

4. tv ari tu år 1. pers. sg. pres. ind. 

5. erilaR är antagligen appellativ. 

April 1916. 
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Smärre slaviska bidrag . 1 

1. Svensk» streke = sl»v. 'strbzen-. 


Svenska streke Stromstrich' (jfr stVeka 'strömen’) förutsätter 
ett Isv. *striki m. an- st. Det förhåller sig till flit. strihhan, mht. 
strichen 'streichen, sich rasch bewegen’ (jfr fht., mht. strich 'Streich. 
\Veg. Arm eines Flusses, Richtung der Fåden eines Gewebes der 
Länge iiach' etc.) på samma sätt som sv. strake 'det varmed man 
stryker, Fiedelhögen', strdk * 'Stromstrich' till isl. striuka 'streichen, 
sich rasch bewegen’. Noreen Svenska etvmologier 70 (Skr. utg. 
af Kungl. Ilum. Vetenskaps-samf. V 3), Vårt språk III 123, 188. 
Ytterligare om de anförda ordens form och betydelse jämte andra 
hithörande ord se Persson Beitr. 8G6 f. 

Sv. streke (ieur. *strig-cn -, -o»-), strdkc (ieur. 'strug-en-, -om-) 
skulle motsvara urslav. 'struten-, resp. 'stnJtcn-, som sedan i de 
skilda slaviska språken på grund av det för dem egendomliga bort¬ 
fallet av 6, ^ i öppen stavelse och den därav följande konsonant- 
hopningen (särskilt i de västslaviska språken) kan komina att förete 
rätt avvikande former, i vilka man vid första påseendet har svårt 
att igenkänna den ursprungliga formen. 

Knklast är utvecklingen i de sydslaviska språken. Där åter¬ 
finnes ordet i slovenska stri(n (med stavelsebildande r) m., strz m. 

Baummark, Kern des Holzes, Kiterpfropf bei einem Blutgeschwur. 
Ouendelslork bei den Kohlenbreunern, Stromstrich, Talweg’. Huru¬ 
vida här föreligger urslav. *strbten- eller *str%Zen- synes ej av den 
-loveioka lormen, jfr grméti (treslavigtl 'donnern* (urslav. * grbmrti , 
rv. gmnétb, poLka grsmier) och drgati 'zittern’ (urslav. *dngati, 
jfr rv. ihognutb. drozdtb, p. drgdv , dr g na, é , drzec — enstaviga). 


1 Av nedanstående artiklar föredrogs den första i Språkvetenskapliga 
Sällskapet vid dess sammanträde den 13 april lOlft. 

* Jfr Strukun som narnn på den sjunde Dnjeprforsen hos Konst. 
Porf.. se förf., Studier i nord. fil. II. <*. 
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Tore Torbiörnsson, Smärre slaviska bidrag. 


Samma slov. form stråen skulle för övrigt i och för sig kunna 
reflektera åven urslav. *stbrå- eller *shrå-, jfr drådti 'halten' (urslav. 
*dbrzati. ry. der Hat b, p. dzierzyc) och gr lo 'Kehle* (urslav. *gzrdlo t 
ry. g örto, p. g ar dlo). 

I de våstslaviska språken har av *strbåen- (resp. *stnlen-) i 
första hand utvecklats *stråen- (med konsonantiskt r, alltså en- 
stavigt), varur genom assimilation uppkommit *zdråen- (alltså med 
hela konsonantgruppen tonande i överensstämmelse med sista kon¬ 
sonanten, £), jfr polska zdzblo 'Halm' (urslav. *stbblo, ry. steblö), 
grzbiet 'Rucken’ (urslav. *chrbbbh, ry. chrebét), zgrzyt (uttal zgéyt) 
< *zgråyt 'Geknirsch' (urslav. *s/crbåbti, ry. skréået) eller med mot¬ 
svarande assimilation av tonande till tonlösa ljud fornpolska zekltac 
'verschlingen’ (urslav. *ghtati, ry. glotdtb), polska pchla 'Floh’ (av 
*plcha < urslav. *bhcha , ry. blochd) o. dyl. 1 Av denna form 
*zdråen- har i flera av språken uppkommit *drzen -, som sedan på 
olika håll utvecklats på olika sått. 

Den oassimilerade formen fins kvar i öech. stråen f. 'Eiler- 
stock’, stråen -åné m., stfen -t* 2 'Mark (in Gewåchsen, Knochen, 
Geschwuren)’, ostråen ni. 'Kern (der Pflanzen), Eiterstock’. Där¬ 
jämte *zdråen-> * dr åen- > dfen -ne f. ’Mark (im Holze, in Bäumenj, 
das Mittlere eines Dinges, Kern, Eiterstock, Leuchtspan’, dfenek 
-nku ‘Sleinmark’. — Slovak, stråen. 

Högsorb. åro , zrjo (övergånget till neutrum och med metates 
av rå till år, jfr årjec, råcc 'zittern’ < *drbåati; årany, réany adj. 
till *rbåb ’Roggen’), ’Kern des Holzes, Mark des Hollunders, Eiter¬ 
stock bei Geschwuren’, dial. déen ’Mark im Holze (Flieder u. dgl.)’. 
Lågsorb. dåen (Ghojnan råen . rdzen) ’Mark des Holzes’, jfr dåas, 
åaé (< *drbåati). Mucke Hist. u. vergl. Laut- u. Formenlehre 120, 
161, 246, 259, 271, 287, 347. 


Slovinz. dräåein (gen. dräåtena), dfejn m. 'Mark im Holz'; 
den senare formen av *dréen-, den förra av *dråen- (med utveckling 
av vokaliskt r ur *dråen-). De båda formerna förhålla sig till var¬ 
andra på samma sätt som dräåiec: dfiec 'zittern’ (< *drzéati). 
dräåein måste enl. Lorentz Gramm. 85 f. (jfr Rev. slav. VII 45) 
på grund av -rä- förutsätta urslav. -ra-, ty av -ra- skulle man 


1 Se Ulaszyn Asymilacja spölglosek pod wzgl^dem dzwi^cznosci 
(Mat. i prace V 261 — 282, spec. 267 ff.), där ytterligare exempel på 
dylika assimilationer anföras. 

* Med s/f- av strå, Gebauer Hist. Mluvn. I 349. 
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vänta slovinz: -r- (resp. -fä-), jfr dräéiec (< *drbiati) i motsats 
till gfmjiec 1 'donnern’ (<*gnniéti), pres. grmji (med biformen gremjx 
enl. Rudnicki Mat. i prace VII 91). — KaSub, drééeii m. (Ramult). 

Polska rdzen -nia 'Mark, Kem, Baummark, Herz’ av *rdzicn 
(< *zdréen-) enl. Ulaszyn Mat. i prace V 276 (jfr också v. der 
Osten-Sacken IF Anz. 33,865 f.). 

I ryskan, som i allmänhet ej tillåter så starka konsonant- 
hopningar som polskan, reflekteras typen trbt (d. v. s. -rb- etc. 
mellan konsonanter) vanligen av tret, t. ex. gremétb, (< *grbméti), 
slezd (<*slbza), blochd (< *blzcha), drögnutb , droédtb (<*drzgna^ti, 
*dn>2ati), chrebét (<*chrbbbfo) trevöga, (< *trbvoga, polska trwoga) 
etc. Så motsvaras också ett urslav. *strbzen- av fornry. strezem 
(väl = -enb) Sreznevskij Materialy III 565, streéb f. Duvernois Mate- 
rialy 202, ryska strézem m., streé -ia m., streéa f. 'Stromstrich'. 
Därjämte (endast i det nuvarande språket) stérzenb -znja 'Mark, 
Harz (in Båumen); Eiterstock; die stärkste Strömung, Stromstrich; 
Stange, Axe, Angel, Döbel, Kern\* 


urslav. 
av att 
form), 
språket 


1 Kasub. dial. (kabatk.) grämjå'yc, Lorentz Slovinz. Gramm. 373. 

8 Vad formen stéréenb beträffar, så kunde den naturligtvis i och för 
sig ha utgått från en urslavisk form *stbréenb (jfr v. der Osten-Sacken 
1. c.) på samma sätt som derédtb (s. *dbréati), verbd (< *vbrba) o. dyl. 
ord med den i ryskan normala reflexen av urslav. -&r- (ieur. r) mellan 
konsonanter. Men att antaga ytterligare en grundform *stbrzen - (ieur. 
(*strg-) vid sidan *strbZen (ieur. *strig-) och eventuellt *slrzéeti- (ieur. 
*strug-) synes ej vidare lockande. Det fins dessutom ingen form i något 
av de andra slaviska språken, som nödvändiggör ansättandet av ett 
*stbrzen - (ehuru man å andra sidan måste medgiva möjligheten 
slov. strzqn och éech. stråen kunna gå tillbaka till en sådan 
Nu kommer därtill, att ry. stérzenb ej är belagt från det äldre 
(där ordet endast heter streéen-, d. v. s. ett urspr. *strbzeti-). 
Jag tvekar därför ej att med Sobolevskij (Lekcii 4 54 f.) i stérzenb se ett 
av de få fall, då ett ursprungligt -rb- mellan konsonanter genom full¬ 
ständigt bortfall af vokalen först blivit -r-, varur sedan (möjligen genom 
mellanstadiet -r-) utvecklats or, -er-, jfr å ena sidan gortdnb (< *grbtam, 
polska krtan etc.; annorlunda dock Berneker EW 1 372), lillry. stérmo 

Zelech. 'Abschussigkeit 1 (< *strbm- jfr lillry. strémja ’steiler Felsabhang , 
ry. stremina 'Steile', serb. strm ’steil’) — å andra sidan kstitb (< krstiti, 
krbstili) och Pskov vid sidan av Pleskov (båda av Plbskov). 1 förbigående 
sagt, har Karsten (Germ.-finn. Lehnwortstudien 133, 214) med orätt 
förklarat Pskov ur *Pbskov (** fiskå!), härvid lämnande utan beaktande 
såväl biformen Pleskov som det i den äldre litteraturen belagda Plbskov. 
— Av ovanstående följer, att jag ej kan dela den uppfattning av ry. 
stéréenb etc., som senast uttalats av Petersson (Från filol. fören. i Lund. 
Språkl. uppsatser IV 131). 
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Tore Torbiörnsson, Smärre slaviska bidrag. 


Lillryska stryéen -h\a x 'die tiefste Stelle in einem Flusse, Fahr- 
wasser, kleiner Fluss, Strorn; Mark in einem Baume; Eiterstock bei 
einem Geschwur’ (GrinÖenko Slov. ukr. movy IV 215), stcrzen ~zeuu 
Mark, Herz des Holzes, Eiterstock’ (Éelechowski Wb II 9181. 

Hit hör också fornpreuss. striyeno ’Gehirn\ se Trautmann A 1 1 - 
preuss. Sprachdenkm. 440. 

Av de ovan anförda slaviska orden återgår ry. stréltent på 
ett urslav. *strbzenb, slovinz. dräée\n däremot på *str 2 zeub. Dt* 
flesta av de övriga formerna lämna oavgjort, vilkendera av dessa 
båda grundformer som i varje särskilt fall föreligger. Det är svårt 
att avgöra, om här från början förelegat två olika urslaviska ord. 
eventuellt *strbzen~ 'Stromstrich’ (jfr sv. streke) och *stnzen- 'Mark 
etc. (jfr sv. stråke ) eller om det på något sått år möjligt att åter¬ 
föra alla formerna på en gemensam grundform, snarast då *$trbzen- 
(slovinz. dväéein skulle då möjligen på någon punkt i utvecklingen 
ha fått sitt r i st. f. f genom dissimilation?). I varje fall är den 
ieur. utgångspunkten i båda fallen gemensam eller eventuellt endast 
rotdeterminantiskt olika, jfr Persson 1. c. — De delvis rätt av¬ 
vikande betydelserna låta sig väl förmedlas, dock ej under ett 
betydelsecentrum 'Wirbel’, som v. der Osten-Sacken 1. c. 254 med 
tvekan föreslår, utan de ha snarare utgått från betydelsen 'stryka 
fram, stråkväg, sträng’ el. dyl. Betydelsen hos preuss. striyen» 
’Gehirn’ skulle då vara sekundärt utvecklad ur betydelsen ’märg- 
strång, märg’, jfr ry. mozg 'Gehirn (im Kopfe), Mark (in Knochen) - . 
där den senare betydelsen är den ursprungliga, motsvarande isl. 
meryr 'märg'.* 

1 I lillryskan är y den regelmässiga motsvarigheten till urslav. * och 
y, jfr zymd (< urslav. zima ), dym (< urslav. dymi). Men då y (d. v. s 
kyrilliska skriftens H) i uttalet kommer ett e-ljud ganska nära (jfr Smal- 
Stockyj Gramm. der ruthen. Sprache 23, 68), så står sannolikt stryzeii 
för *strézen (d. v. s. urspr. *strbzenb). Redan i det äldre språket före¬ 
kommer efter r skrivning med y i dylika fall, se Sobolevskij Lekcii po 
istorii russkago jazyka 4 58 f.; så även dialektiskt i det nuvarande språket, 
se Smal-Stockyj 1. c. 43. Oklar synes mig däremot den av Umanec i 
Spilka (Slovar rosyj'sko-ukrain'skyj IV 83) upptagna formen striåen (jämte 
stryzen). Möjligen är det någon dialektform, nämligen för så vitt man 
kan lita på skrivningens riktighet. 

* 1 serbiskan finnas några ord med delvis motsvarande form eller 
betydelse, med vilka den ovan behandlade ordgruppen stundom satts i 
samband (jfr t. ex. Miklosjch EVV 293 under serdo , d. v. s. *sbrdo , och 
322 under sterg -, d. v. s. *strbg-) } nämligen: strz f..(dial.) 'Holzteil unter 
dem Splint' (med inskott av t enl. DaniÖic Korijeni 220 och Leskien 
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2. Slav. *fett, dick.’ 

I sin avhandling Zur slavischen und vergleiehenden Wort- 
forschung (Lunds Universitets Årsskrift 1915) har Petersson å s. 
17 f. låtit förleda sig att i slav *hlstz (ry. tölstyj, p. tlusty etc.) 
se en bildning på -st-, uppkommen av »ein idg. -s-Stamm, 
*tul-(e)s mit -to- Suffix». AU vi hår ha att göra med en bild¬ 
ning på -to- är utan tvivel alldeles riktigt, men i övrigt är re- 
sonnemanget helt och hållet förfelat. Då dylika förklaringar, 
särskilt om de utan kritik skulle komma att godtagas av i slaviska 
språk och slavistisk litteratur mindre verserade forskare, ha en 
viss benägenhet att länge figurera i den etymologiska litteraturen, 
torde det väl ej vara överflödigt påpeka, att *hlstz för långe sedan 
är ställt i riktigt sammanhang av Fortunatov. 

Ordet har i de slaviska språken följande former och bety¬ 
delser: ryska tölstyj (som nom. pr. Tolstöj, jfr. lillry.) 'dick'; 
lillry. tovstyj 'fett, dick; grob (von der Stimme), tief (vom Schlafe), 
schneeig (vom Winter)’; plb. töysté 'dick'; ka§. tlesti Vis.’, polska 
tlusty 'fett, dick, schlupfrig, schmutzig’, tluscic ’mit Fett beschmie- 


Serbokr. Gramm. 52, jfr strsiti 'sträuben' < *sbrsiti, strSljen jämte 
srsljen 'Horniss' c *sbrs -), srz f 'Mark (im Holz, im Hollunder)’, sr* 
f. 'Mark der Pflanzen’. sré f. 'ds, Holzteil unter dem Splint’, src. 
sréika 'Mark des Hollunders’ (slov. sréika 'Kernholz, Mark’, även Herz- 

blatt’). Härtill komma ytterligare src m. 'Eiche', sréev adj: 'eichen' 
sréevitia 'Eichenholz’ (jfr ry. sérdcevina 'Mark'), sréånica 'Langbaum, 
Langwagen’, stré rn. Art Eiche’. 

Orden src, src med deras avledningar gå förmodligen tillbaka till 
*sbrdbc-, som ljudlagsenligt bör bli sré- (av *srdé~) i t. ex. adj. sriet 
(< *sbrdbéevb) och i oblika kasus till sré, vilken senare form (för ljud 
lagsenligt *srdaé) antingen härrör från kas. obl. eller är en sekundär 
bildning till srceo. Angående utvecklingen av *sbrdbé- > sré- jfr serb 
sré it i (Montenegro) < *sbrdbéiti 'ärgern' = sfditi 'ds.' slov. sréiti , osréiti 
ermutigen’ (avledningar av *sbrdbce 'Herz'). Vad betydelsen beträffar 
jfr ry. sérdce 'Herz, Mitte, Mark eines Baumes’. 

De ovan anförda orden med i (sré, stré , strz) skulle kunna vara 
kontaminationsbildningar mellan sré- (< *sbrdbé-) och stré (*strbé -), för¬ 
orsakade av den delvis överensstämmande betydelselikhelen. Om några 
av de här anförda orden närmare i annat sammanhang. 
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ren’; lågsorb. tlusty, högsorb. tolsty ’dick, stark’; öech tlusty, 
Mähr. dial. tlsty (BartoI Dialektologie Moravskå I 6), slovak. 
tlsty ’dick, grob, fett’; slov. tölst ‘fett’; serb. tust 'dick, fett’; 
bulg. thst 'fett, wohlbeleibt’; fornbulg. tjstz ’ na%v \;, pinguis’. 

Den ursprungliga betydelsen torde ha varit 'insmord, upp¬ 
svälld’ (jfr polska samt nedan anförda litauiska och lettiska ord), 
varur sedan utvecklats betydelsen 'fet, tjock’. Paralleller härtill, 
hos Persson Wurzelerw. 35, Beitr. 241 flf. (art. 72), 309, not 1. 
Tamm Etym. s. ordb. 137. 

*folst-h är en bildning på -/o- (ursprungligen ett particip) ax¬ 
en slavisk bas t?>lz- l t som av Fortunatov* sammanställts med 
balt. *tulz~ i »lett tulzums 'Geschwulst’, tulzis 'Brandblase, Blase, 
Blatter’, lit. tulsti (pres. tidstu, pret. tulzau) 'propityvatfesja vlagoju 
razbuchatfe’ 3 (= bli genomdränkt av fuktighet, svälla upp), tuUts 4 
'galla', egentligen 'gallblåsa'». Jfr samma sammanställning (utom 
tulzis) hos Porzezinski i Rev. slav. IV 9. 

Enligt Fortunatov (och Porzezinski) var ordets ursprungliga 
form slav. *tilz- och balt. *tulz-, I litauiskan finnes emellertid 
även *tiU - samt dessutom avljudsstadierna *teU- och *talz vilket 
synes tyda på att balt. *tilz- och slav. *tblz - åro de äldre for¬ 
merna. JuSkeviö (Litovskij slo\ r arfe) anför följande former: 5 

istilstu -tiUau -t ils t i (s. 651) 'rozmi^kmvd (w x\ f odzie), roz- 
mokna^c, stac si§ wodnistym’; Kur vandfi gul , t$n éeme istilzusi e 
'uppmjukad (uppluckrad, genomblöt)’; jstilzusi bulbe vandeny 'upp¬ 
mjukad (resp. genomdränkt)’, pamirkyta silke iStiléa par näkti r 
'sillen, som lagts i \ r atten, har under natten blivit mör (fullständigt 
genomdränkt)’. 

istulUu -tulzau -tulsti (654) med samma betydelse som fö reg : 
pijuka rcidas is tulzis 'uppsvällt’. 


1 Av de slaviska språken framgår ej, om utgångspunkten varit 
*tilz- eller *tblz , enär -a/- och -fe/- efter dental redan samslaviskt sam¬ 
manfallit till -z/-, jfr förf. Krit. Bemerkungen 175, not. 1. 

2 Lekcii po fonetike staroslavjanskago jazyka, Moskva 1888, s. 147. 

3 Kurschat anger betydelsen 'weich oder morsch werden' (vom Obst, 
även i överförd bemärkelse vom Herzen, Gemul). 

4 jfr också Leskien (Nomina 237), som med tulzis 'galla’ samman¬ 
ställer patulzis part. pret. (Szyrwid Diet.) 'wspuchly, extuberatus’, pa- 
tuléusi (duna) 'teigig', lett. tulzis (se ovan). 

6 Ordboken har ej hunnit längre än t. o. m. bokstaven j. 

9 Ju&Evid använder l resp. I, då följande stavelse innehåller pala- 
tal resp. icke-palatal vokal, här alltså l, vilket av typografiska skäl ej 
kan återgivas, då det är akcentuerat. 
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itiUtu -titiau -tilSti (666) 'przemokruvc’: Zmerktas tnedis 
pélké itilzo 'genomdränkt' (vål = 'uppmurknat’). 

ituUtii -tuléau -tulsti (668) 'namoknt^c i nap^cznieé’ = 'bli 
genomblöt och (som en följd därav) svälla upp’: véidas girtåkla 
ijulfys (jfr ovan) 'uppsvällt’. 

patuUtu etc förutsåttes av dkys patiitéusios asaromis 1 * * (s. 7) 
ögonen fulla av tårar’.* 

istélziu -téléiau -télsti (649) 1) \vyrzucié (niespodzianie, ale tak 
zeby klapn^io)’ = 'kasta ut (oförmodat, plötsligt, men så att det med 
en duns slår i marken)’: istélée ji t if råtu < (2em.) 'kastade ut honom 
ur vagnen’; 2) ’wylaé’ (dial. titels ti) = 'hälla ut’. 

iteliiu ZtelHau i t teléti (666) 'namoczyé (genomdrånka), wlac 
(hälla i)’, dessutom hänvisningar till sammansättningar med pri-, su -. 

utnUyti (648) 1) 'wych-tostad (auspeitschen); wyp^dzié (hin- 
austreiben); wypchna t c (bija t c r§ka c , kanczugiem) = herapsstossen, 
indem man Einen mit der Hand od. mit der Peitsche schlågt’: 
istaUys ta ve is karczemös 'skall kasta ut dig från krogen’; 2} 
2) 'zjesé, wyjeéé (pr§dko, wiele) = åta upp (fort, mycket)’; tibagas 
istdlie didi i bluda, putros 'åt upp ett stort fat gröt’. 

Leskien (Ablaut 367) anför: tdUyti , pritaUyti (jfr Mitteilungen 
der litau. literar. Gesellschaft I 383) 'prugeln, durchprugeln’, lett. 
talzit , talstit 'ds.': därjämte (efter Geitler) telzu telSti (»soll ’be- 
liarnen’ bedeuten», jfr itelhti ovan) sutaléti 'durchprugeln'. 

Till dessa baltiska ord med betydelsen 'prygla' har Zupitza 8 
fört nht. dial. dalgen 'schlagen', vartill kan läggas de från tyskan 
lånade sv. dalj 'stryk, pisk’, dalja 'slå, kringpiska’. 4 Samma be¬ 
tydelseutveckling fins i sv. smörj 'stryk', jfr för övrigt Persson 
Beitr. 468. 

Till ovan anförda ord (lit. tdlzyti, latt. talzit , ty. dalgen) 
har Buga Russk. fil. véstn. 66,251 också ställt sanskr. tarh (pres. 


1 Angående akcentbeteckningen (som jag låtit kvarstå oförändrad) 
jfr Fortunatov i förordet till första häftet av JuJkevi£’s lexikon, ss. 
XVI ff. 

* Det motsvarande enkla verbet tulsti , tiliti anför Buga i sina 
Aistiåki studijai 1 172, dock med endast sist anförda citat (från Juskevu*, 
s. 7) som belägg. 

8 Germ. Gutt. 205. Jfr. också Prellwitz KZ 42,385, som dessutom 
för hit lit. tålaéåti 'schwatzen, plaudern’, i det han hänvisar till en lik¬ 
nande betydelseövergång hos ty. klatschen. 

4 Se Rietz Svenskt dialektlexikon 83. 
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trnédhi , perf. tatdrha , part. trdhd ) 'zerschmettern, zermalmen’, 
vilket enligt hans mening går tillbaka på indoeur. *tel-gh -, en sam¬ 
manställning, mot vilken ur ljudlärans synpunkt intet kan anmärkas. 
Men det skulle bl. a. också förutsätta, att sanskr. tarh genomgått 
en liknande betydelseutveckling som litt. taléyti etc., vilket jag ej 
vågar avgöra. Skulle emellertid sammanställningen visa sig vara 
riktig, så vore slav. *hlstz ljud för ljud identiskt med sanskr. 
trdhd < *t\gbto -. 


3. Svenska värre = ir. ferr (:slav. *vorchz etc.). 

Den forniriska komparativen ferr 'bättre’ anses i allmänhet 
höra till sanskr. v år sig än 'der höhere, obere, grössere’ (superi. 
varsistha ), slav. *vbrchz (ry. verch, fornbulg. vrchi), lit. virfus 
'spets, tcfpp’ m. fl. och utgår alltså från en ieur. rot *yers- y *urs - 
'vara hög’. 1 

Nu ha som bekant de germanska språken en komparativ — 
isl. verri (superi, verstr), fht. wirsiro (superi, wirsisto), got. wair- 
siza etc. (adv. resp. verr , toirs, tvatrs) —, som också förutsätter 
ieur. *yers-. Vanligen skiljer man dock på grund av betydelse¬ 
olikheten denna germanska komparativ från den keltiska, i det man 
för den förra till den rot *iters-, som föreligger i fsax., fht iver- 
ran 'verwirren, verwickeln’, så t. ex. Uhlenbeck EW. d. got. Spr. 
162, Torp (hos Fick 4 III 999 och Falk-Torp Norw.-Dån. etym. Wb 
II 1404), som emellertid å senast anförda ställe tillägger: »Auflallig 

ir, ferr 'besser' < *verso , eigentlich ’höher’-: in Anbetracht der 

Etymologie des VVestgerm. *uhila - ’ubel’ (siehe yppig) ist ldentität. 
mit dem germ. Worte nicht ausgeschlossen». Torp är här enligt 
min uppfattning inne på rätt våg, men jag skulle föredraga att 

1 Strachan IF II 370, Stores (Fick 4 II 274), Uhlenbeck EW d. 
aind Spr. 276. Pedersen’s avvikande uppfattning (Vgl. Gramm. d. 
kelt. Spr. II 121) synes mig mindre tilltalande. Han medger visserlig en 
att »ir. ferr könnte lautlich auf *wer-so- zuriickgehen», men anser det 
på grund av kymr. gwell etc. sannolikare, att »das ~rr von ferr aus 
-ll- (< dn-) durch den Eiiifluss nicht verwandter Wörter entstanden ist 
(vielleicht unter dem Eintluss eines verlorenen Superlalivs = c. goreu, 
wofur später ir. dech eingetreten isl)». Bättre synes mig då vara att 
med Thurnetsen (Handbuch des Altirischen 227) antaga, att kymr. gwell 
etc. (< *yell-) blivit ombildad efter roten yel- 'wunschen, wählen’, om 
det nu är nödvändigt, att ir. ferr och kymr. gwell skola återgå på ett 
och samma gemensamma ursprung. 
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h. o. h. överge sammanställningen mellan värre och förvirra och i 
stället utan vidare föra värre direkt till ir. ferr. Betydelserna, som 
vid första påseendet synes vara varandra diametralt motsatta, låta 
sig dock förmedla, om man utgår från den allmännare betydelsen 
i högre grad' (jfr *vbrch %, virsus), varur å ena sidan kunnat ut¬ 
vecklas betydelsen 'båttre* (ir. ferr), å andra sidan betydelsen värre, 

sämre’. Härför talar utom det ovan anförda *ubila- 'ubel\ som 

0 

ursprungligen skulle betytt ’das uber die Schranken, Normen Ge- 
hende’ (se Kluge EW 6 402) åven svenska värre, värst. 

I svenskan användes nämligen värre och värst i en del ut¬ 
tryck och vändningar i betydelsen 'mycket, i hög grad; duktigast; 
mest, bäst’ el. dyl. (jfr Rietz 832), t. ex. han skrek värre; vi 
hade roligt värre; det var värst; inte så värst bra; vem är 
värst?; »Mor Lena är värst!» d. v. s. 'duktigast* (Bondeson Skol¬ 
lärare John Chronsehoughs memoarer I 175). Då denna betydelse 
hos värre, värst emellertid ej synes vara belagd i det äldre språ¬ 
ket (åtminstone att döma av Schlyter och Söderwall), så år det 
ju ej säkert, att den år en reflex av en eventuellt ursprunglig be¬ 
tydelse ’i högre grad*. Orden kunna ju också i senare tid ha fått 
en dylik betydelse, jfr sådana uttryck som förskräckligt, förfärligt , 
rysligt o. dyl., vilka i många fall användas endast i förstärkande 
mening ( mycket, i hög grad). Att märka är likväl att en dylik 
användning ej förekommer hos de med värre, värst i vissa fall lik¬ 
tydiga sämre , sämst , vilket synes tyda på att värre kanske utgått 
från en mera färglös betydelse. Härmed må nu vara hur som hålst. 
Så mycket torde åtminstone framgå av nämnda användningar av 
värre , värst, att gränsen mellan det i god eller d ål i g bemärkelse 
mera eller mäst framträdande ej är så stor, att den ej i 
språkutvecklingen kan överskridas, så att ett och samma ord kan 
komma att i vissa fall användas i båda betydelserna i samma 
språk. Så mycket lättare bör ett ursprungligt *verso- ’i hög (resp. 
högre) grad’ på olika språkområden ha kunnat differentieras och 
specialiseras till de varandra motsatta betydelserna värre och 
bättre. 
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4. Till den fornslaviska översättningen av Luk. VIII 4. 

Den älsta slaviska evangelieöversåttningen av Luk. VIII 4 inne¬ 
håller ett hittills (så vitt jag kunnat finna) ej observerat översätt- 
ningsfel. Texten lyder påföljande sätt 1 : Razuméja^Hju ze narodu 
imnogu. i grqdaystiim oU v’séchi grath 1a> nemn. prihéeja’ r g[lago]~ 
laaie kz nitm. I det grekiska originalet heter det: 2vvtöviog <U 
öx^ov 7roÅAov xai rtov xaiå n6l.iv éntnoQevopévwv nQÖg avrör 
tinev åta na(>apoA.rj$. * 

Den slaviske översättaren har tydligen h. o. h. missförstått 
avvtovTog (Nom. sg. avvttov , part. pres. till avvetfu komme zu- 
saromen'), som han återger med razuméja^stju (av razuméti 'för¬ 
stå’), i det han uppfattat formen som part. till avvirgu Törstår', 
Egendomligt nog har Jagiö ej märkt detta översättningsfel. Åt¬ 
minstone nämner han å de ovan citerade ställena därom ingenting. 
Ja, i glossaret till Cod. Mar. (s. 570), som uppräknar de fall där 
razuméti Törstå’ återger avvCrgn 'intelligo 1 , nämner han också nu 
ifrågavarande ställe, därvid alltså görande sig skyldig till samma 
fel som den fornslaviske översättaren*. 

Då man knappast kan förutsätta, att en infödd grek på detta 
sätt skulle kunnat missförstå avvioviog (och därmed också hela 
sammanhanget) — en oriktig uppfattning av betydelsen hos slav. 
razuméti är väl även för en grekisk översättare alldeles utesluten 
—, så måste man antaga, att översättaren av detta ställe (liksom 
väl också av åtskilliga andra ställen) varit slav till börden. 


1 Cod. Zogr., ed. JagiÖ, s. 96. 1 Cod. Mar. (ed. Jagic, s. 226) är 
början, som här närmast intresserar oss, lika. Fortsättningen, som i de 
båda Codices något varierar, är likväl i ingendera exakt identisk med 
originalet. 

* Såväl Vulgata (Cum autem turba plurima convenirent) som också 
Wulfila (gaqumanaim pan hiumam managaim) återge riktigt originalets 
avviörroc. 
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Tvenne bidrag till nordisk språkhistoria. 


•• 

A. nsv. morgon 
Fe. mor gen 


I. 


Ett fall av omljud. 

pl. mörnar, fno. morgonn — dat. morne 
dat. merne, fe. wolcati — pl. welcnu. 


Tiällmann anmärker i sin Grammatica Suecana (1696). sid. 172, 
beträffande substantivet morgon, att det bildar sin plural på ore¬ 
gelbundet sätt. Den beter nämligen mörnar. Samma uppgift om 
ordets böjning återkommer bos flera andra grammatiska författare 
under äldre tid. Redan Bureus anför (De Ibre-ska fragmenten, 
utg. av Lindroth, SFSS. 1911) formerna morgon mörnar (sid. 79, 
2 ggr.), om mörnafrne] (sid. 68). Hos Wallenius (Project af 
Swensk Grammatica, 1682) finna vi: » Morgon Mörgonar, et usi- 

tatius contractum Mörnar» ocb hos den samtidige Aurivillius 

■ 

(Grammaticae svecanae specimen, omkr. 1684; sid. 44): »Elidunt o, 
et vel vocalem primariam nom. singularis retinent, ut affton, plur. 
afftnar, vel mutant, ut morgon, plur. mörnar, pro mornar, (ut 
quidem adbuc loquunt illud vero pro morgnar, eliso etiam g, atque 
integra syllaba go)». Denna vokalväxling inom paradigmet påpe¬ 
kas också av Giese (Tben Tyske Språkmästaren, 1730; sid. 49): 
Morgon, Mörnar, Mörnarna ocb av fl. F. Ljungberg i lians gram¬ 
matik Svenska språkets redighet (1756), sid. 46: morgon, pl. mör¬ 
nar. Här påträffa vi också det avledda verbet under formen 
mörnas (sid. 165). Sven Hof bar i Svenska språkets råtta skrif- 
sätt (1753) ordet omörnad. — I den äldre ordbokslitteraturen fin¬ 
ner man former med ö bos Lind 1749: marna sig, han är nu icke 
wäl mörnad; [munter] gwick, pigg. mörnad; [aufränmen] Er ist 
jctzt nicht ivohl aufgeräumt, han är nu icke wäl mörnad eller 
uprymd; bos L. Möller 1755: mörn a sig, mörnad; bos SahlstEdt 

Wetsén, Bidrag till nordiik språkhistoria. 9 
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1773: mörna sig (inorna sig; morgon , mor nar); hos Dähnert 1774 
och B. Nyström 1794: mörna sig 1 * * . 

Det äldsta belägget ur äldre svensk litteratur för pluralen 
mörnar, som jag känner, förekommer i Sparman-Palmcron Sund- 
hetzens spegel (1642), sid. 383*. Dahlstierna läler mörnar rimma 
med örnar och biörnar (Kunga-Skald 1697, Sv. Vitt.-Arb. 6, sid. 
60). Andra exempel äro Rålamb Conslantinopolitaniske Resan (1658, 
tryckt 1679), sid. 76 alle Mörnar , C. Quensel Almanach (1716), sid. 
29, 30 om mörnarne och Giese Then Tyske Språkmåstaren (1730), 
sid. 354 alla mörnar. Verbet mörna anträffas hos Stiernhielm 
Hercules, v. 83. Spegel rimmar mörnat — förtörnat (Guds Werk 
och Hwila 1685, sid. 168) men också mornat — förordnat (sid. 
178); jfr. också mom ar sig (sid. 57). Participet mörnad finnes 
vidare hos fru Brenner Poetiske Dikter (1712), sid. 257, och det 
reflexiva mörna sig hos Lars Hallman Blacksta och Wassbro 
Soknar (1748, tryckt i Fataburen 1911, sid. 37) s . 

I nutida svenska dialekter ha de omljudda formerna en vid¬ 
sträckt spridning. Hesselman (De korta vokalerna i och y, sid. 
207) anför dem ur en mängd samlingar från Uppland 4 . Pl. mör- 
nar är vidare känd från Södermanland och Västmanland samt 
från ett flertal norrländska och finländska mål: 

Södermanland. »Rätt allmänt spridda äro: med verklig å-vokal 

pl. mörna 'morgnarna’» (T. Ericsson, Grundlinjer, sid. 105). 
Vansö: maron, pl. msri<er, po msipa ’om morgnarna’ (T. Nord¬ 
ström). 

Kloster: maron, pl. moriar, t mop (F. Söderbåck). 
Västmanland. Linde: om moiia (uppgift av seminarieeleven H. Hag- 

ner 1916). 

Dalarne. Leksand: msrgo, pl. mbrnvr, gammal dat.: a nwrnvm (A. 

Nygård). 


1 Endas) former med o: Swensk Ord-Bok 1757 (tr. hos Lars Salvius) mor - 
nar, mörnarne; Wideoren 1788, J. G. P. Möller 1790 och Weste 1807. Li¬ 
kaså plur. mornar i grammalikorna av Collnkr 1812, Broocman (3. uppl.) 1820, 
Boivie 1820 och Enbkro 1836. 


1 Förut påpekat av Lindroth i hans monografi över Bureus, sid. 269. 

* Flera av dessa belägg äro hämtade ur SAO:s materialsamlingar, som i 
fråga om ordet morgon godhetsfulit excerperats för min räkning av hl. lic. 
Natan Lindqvist. 

4 Jfr. också Schauerström Yätömälet, sid. 48. Tisei.ics Fasteruamålet. sid. 
91 (jfr. sid. 70). Ghir Skultungemalet. sid. 49 och Beroman Aiundn (Sv. Landsm. 
XII: 6), sid. 4. 
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Älvdalen: mörgun , dat. sg. best. m&n&m, pl. manar (Levander, 
Ålvdalsmålet § 9). 

Härjedalen. Lillhärad: morgom , um minan ’om morgnarna’, a mina 

'i morse; i morgon bittida' (S. Åsander). 

Jämtland. Matt mar: mara, in., pl. obest. mana, best. manan , dat. 

manom (H. Geijer). 

r% 

Västra Jämtland (Are. Undersåker): pl. obest. mana (medde¬ 
lande av til. lic. H. Geijer). 

o 

Ångermanland. Resele: mor a, pl. metia (H. Geijer). 

Ramsele: mora, pl. metia (H. Geijer). 

Multrå: pl. metia (Blomberg, Ångermani. bidrag 1877, sid. 16). 

Norra delen av landskapet: mpran, pl. metia (uppgift av kand. 


L. Sjödin). 

Västerbotten: möörn 'börja dagas’, möörn säg 'morgna sig’, omörna 


'ej rått vaken’ (Rietz), 

Umeå: morän, pl. metia (uppgift av fil. lic. N. Ahnlund). 
Bjurholm: til morsnpa 'till morgonen', ett motiom ’i morgon' 


(Kjellström). 

Finland. Åland: * mön ’i morgon bittida’, mötias 'dagas’. 

Egentl. Finland: (morgo, pl. morfar; moris, t morts) mörti 
'morgna sig’, mörtio 'morgnad’, omönjo. 

S. Vasa: mön, möti 'morgon'; möti~§ä 'morgna sig’. 

Nyland: (mort, moro, pl. mortlar; morts, t morts, mortdg, mo- 
nsido m. fl.) mön 'morgon’; t mön, möms, mortsmön ’i 
morgon bittida’, * tnortn mön, monn t mön (Vendell Ordbok). 


ö-formernas utbredning går emellertid vida utöver det sven- 
ska språkområdet. A ena sidan ha vi Fårömålet med en böjning 
mdrguti, pl. mer nar (enl. Noreen, Sv. Landsm. I, 320, 334), å den 
andra de norska dialekterna: 

Hallager (1802): »Maara, Maargo, Morgenen. — Nogen Steder 
siges Mana og Mena.* 

Aasen Ordbog: »Flertal morgnar liar visso besynderlige afvigelser: 
mennar Tel., mrdnar (tncdna) Sond re Berg., mrttna Sondm., 
Trondh. Ligesaa i dativ: tnvnnom, medno (Voss), mennaa 
(Sondm.). — I Valdres ogsaa en anden form te mednes 'til 
morgenen’, eller 'til hver morgen’.» -- »morgna (seg). Brugt 
i en afvigende form: menar seg Tel. — Nordre Berg. i for¬ 
men mettna.» — Jfr. även Aasen Norsk Grammatik (1899) 
§ 165 anm. 
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Ross känner pl. av 'morgon’ med e från Hallingdal, ee 1 från Gud- 
brandsdal, e från Nordfjord, Sogn; mena (medna) seg Tele¬ 
marken, Hallingdal; rnenug 'livlig om Morgenen’ Telemarken, 
Vestfold. 

Schjött (Norsk ordbok 1914): morgon , pl. morgnar, nogen st. men- 
nar , mednar , manna. — morgna seg, nogen st. modne seg, 
menna seg. 

Reitan Aalens maalfore 1906 (sid. 48): mårå, pl mena. 

Det äldre svenska litteraturspråkets mörnar och mörna sig 
måste givetvis närmast sättas i samband med de nutida svenska 
dialekternas motsvarande former. Tvenne möjligheter erbjuda sig 
bår för en språkhistorisk förklaring, ö kan vara utvecklat ur äldre 
p och alltså förutsätta som fsv. grundformer *myrnar och *myrna 
sik. Så uppfattas saken av Hesselman, anf. arb. sid. 207 och av 
Lindroth Bureus, sid. 232. Men intet hinder förefinnes, så vitt 
jag känner, för ett antagande, att vokalkvaliteten (ö) skulle vara 
redan fornsvensk: fsv. *mernar (jfr. Hesselman, a. a. sid. 25). 
Denna möjlighet har påpekats av Noreen Vårt Språk III, 222 U 
Givetvis böra under sådana förhållanden de uppsvenska (norr¬ 
ländska och finländska) formerna ej utan tvingande skäl skiljas från 
de västligare dialekternas mennar, men na sig. e(ä)-vokn\en hör 
hemma på ett vidsträckt område, från (mellersta och västra) Jämt¬ 
land (Härjedalen och Ångermanland 0 ) och Övre Dalarne (Älvda¬ 
len; Leksand har 0 ) i norr och öster över Trondhjemsdalen och 
norska Västlandet (Sondmere, Nordfjord, Sogn, Voss), åtminstone 
ned till södra delarna av Bergens stift, i öster omslutande Valdres 
och Gudbrandsdalen, under det Hallingdalen och Telemarken upp¬ 
visa 0 . e-området sammanhänger uppenbarligen geografiskt på 
det närmaste med de folkmål öster därom, som ha o'-vokal. 

e i dessa våstskandinaviska dialekter torde emellertid icke 
kunna representera ett fornspråkligt p. Detta kvarstår nämligen 
oförändrat framför nn, uppkommet ur äldre rn. Exempel: 
fgnn, fgnne, f. (best. f. fynna ) Tjorgammalt visset gräs’ Jämtland 
(Rietz). fyn f. 'fjolårsgräs’ Undersåker (enligt egen uppteck- 

C| 

ning). Are, Jtl. (enl. meddelande av fil. lic. H. Gei jer), fynne, 
gammalfynnc Selbu, Trondelagon. ( fönna , fönn Västerbotten 
Rietz, fona Lillherrdal Asander, foga Uppland m. fl., Hessel- 
man a. a. sid. 201. fijnu Osterbolleii, Nyland, Hultman De 
östsv. dial., sid. 150). 


* Jfr också Ki»ck 


Svensk 


ljudhistoria § 
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hyddna , n. 'hörn' Sendhordland (Vidsteen), hydna , n., f., Hardan- 
ger, Voss, Valdres, Hallingdalen m. 11., hynna Telemarken, 
hynn Nordmere, Innherad (Trondhjem), Namdalen (Aasen, 
Ross), ekshyn 'yxhörn, yxspets* Jämtland (enl. Geijer) — 
hydna, f. ’et Dyr med Horn’ Sogn, Hallingdal, hynnc Gud- 
brandsdal (Aasen, Ross) — hynne 'stångas' V. Telemarken, 
hydna Hardanger, Dalene (Aasen, Ross) — hynning 'Tvaer- 
bjaBlke, Tveertrae i en Sltede’ N. Bergens stift, Sondmore, 
Nordlandet, einhynning 'djur med ett horn’ Lister, staurhyn - 
ning 'Spaekhugger' Sondmore (Aasen, Ross). 

tydne, m. 'Tjorn, Tomebusk’ Valdres, tydner Hallingdalen, tynner 
Telemarken, Raabyggelag (Aasen, Ross). Ordet synes vara 
främmande för folkmålen i Jämtland, Härjedalen, övre Da- 
larne (Älvdalen t»rnbii<e*k, -raty Levander torde vara lån 
från riksspråket). 

dynn ’dörr’ Telemarken, Saetesdal, Mandal, dydn (Mandal, Halling¬ 
dal (dem n. Hallingdal, Österdalen) Aasen, Ross. 


Om ett fsv. och fno. y sålunda synes kvarstå oförändrat, så 
är det å andra sidan för den fråga, vi här undersöka, vårt allt 
beaktande, att brytningsdiftongen i fvn. tiyrn, bigrn i just de dia¬ 
lekter, från vilka vi känna mennar (mednar), uppvisar e-vokal. 

bjenti Dalarne (jämte björn) Rietz, öjcn Malung (Bambers), byimn 
'björn' tolbyicen 'ekorre' Älvdalen (Levander); bjänn Härje¬ 


dalen (Rietz; bj&n Lillherrdal, Asander), bjenn Jämtland 
(Rietz), bjcen Mattmar (Geijer), bj&n Berg (S. Svensson), bjärti> 
bjern , bjenn Västerbotten, bjern Norrbotten (Rietz). No. dial. 
ha (enl. Aasen och Ross) bjönn (bjödn). 

tjännä Ö. Dalarne (Rietz; V. Dalarne tjänn), tscenpst 'liten Ijärn' 
Malung (Bambers); {J§en Lillherrdal, Asander); tjänn, fjenu 
Jämtland (Rietz), J$<en Fors (Webiörn), bVamsterj§thia 

'Blomstertjurn* Mörsil (Geijer), öborj$énan 'Aborrtjärnarna' 
Mattmar (Geijer); tjänn , tjenn Väslerbotten, tjinn Norrbotten 
(Rietz). — tjenn Sondmore, tjcedn, tjeednblom Valdres, hjenn 
Telemarken (Aasen, Ross; tjenn Sondmore, Telemarken, Raa¬ 
byggelag, tjedn Sondre Bergens Stift, Hallingdal, Rogaland, 
V. Agder. Mandal. 


På västnordiskt språkområde kunna vi emellertid vidare följa 
de palataliserade formernas historia. Ordböcker och grammatikor 
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upptaga jämte morgenn, morgonn (myrgenn) allmänt en form mer- 
genn (Fritzner*; H^gstad; Noreen Aisl. Gr.*). Då vi nu i det nu¬ 
tida levande talspråket funnit en bestämd fördelning inom para- 
digmet av formerna med o och formerna med e (eller därur ut¬ 
vecklat e), torde det vara av intresse att tillse, hur det i detta 
avseende förhåller sig med fornspråkets former. Hur gammal är 
växlingen morgon : pl. mörnar ? 

Beläggen, som samtliga tillhöra språkurkunder från västra Norge, 
åro följande: 

Gulatingslagen, kap. 122 (NGL. I. 53) at pritugs mor ne. 

Jfr. kap. 23, NGL. I. 14 at pritugsmorne; 
kap. 27, NGL. I. 17 och I r 
kap. 51, NGL. I. 27 ! ° f m0r9 °"' 

kap. 157, NGL. I. 62 of tnorgonenn, of morgon. 
Frostatingslagen III: 9 (NGL. I. 150) vm morgonenn , 

V: 12 (I. 179) och XIII: 1 (I. 240) om tnorguninti , 

VII: 9 (I. 200) um morgunin , 

X: 17 (I. 221) um morginin dr morgins. 

Eidsivatingslagen I: 8 (I. 377) um morgenan (4 ggr.), 

I: 20 och I: 21 (1. 381) nrn morgenen , 

I: 47 (I. 390) um morgennen, 

II: 7 (I. 395) 3 ggr. och II: 36 (I. 404) vm morgenen. 
Hirdskraa, kap. 5 (II. 395) um morgunin. 

Bjarköråtten, kap. 24 (I. 308) til miÖs merguns. 

Nyere Bylov, VII: 12 och 13 (2 ggr.) (II. 257-9) um mor¬ 
gonen (n). 

Fno. homilieboken, sid. 38,t» mornc. 

Sverres Kristnerätt, kap. 81 (I. 432) at pritugs mornc. 

Skraa for et Olafsgilde i Gulathingslagen (V. 8) pat er gott um 

merna at muna er um qveldum qvepr. 

Strengleikar (utg. av Keyser och Unger 1850), sid. 77 ,15 um merna. 

I dessa texter förekommer sålunda 0 (jämte 0 ) i de synkoperade 
formerna, under det de osynkoperade uteslutande ha att uppvisa o. 
Vi kunna på grund härav för en art av fornnorskt språk anse oss 
berättigade alt uppställa ett paradigm 

N. sg. morgonn (morgenn) 

G. morgons (morgens) 

D. mor ne, mornc 

A. pl. merna , morna. 
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Jag vågar därför för fornspråket anta en ursprunglig böjning N. sg. 
moryonn , morgen », D. mer ne, N. pl. mornar. I isländskan har 
utjämning redan skett till förmån för den oomljuddu vokalen; nå¬ 
gon form med e år där, så vitt jag känner, ej anträffad. 

Cod. Reg. Håv. 22 och Reg. 25 at morni , Håv. 101 nér morni 

No-isl. Skj. I, 646, 647 at morni; I, 92 d morni 

Cod. Fris. 57 ,n at morni 

Morkinsk. 188,is d morni 

Stiörn 472,4 t morni 

Flat. II, 82 4 d einum morni; II, 48” snemma um morna 
Likaså alltid morna (ap) och substantivet mornun , f. 

I en fornnorsk text från slutet av 1200-talet, Thomas saga 
erkibyskups, har utjämningen gått i motsatt riktning: e har trängt 
in åven i N., G. och A. sg. 

95.j t mer g in 

71.io, 114.it, 220.28 bida mer gins 
80.*o sem mergenn kemr o. s. v. 

Den egendomliga böjning av ordet 'morgon', som vi sålunda 
konstaterat på nordiskt språkområde, återfinna vi emellertid i ett 
annat av de germanska fornspråken, nämligen i fornengelskan. 
Åven här ange lexika och grarnmatikor tvenne olika former av 
ordet: morgen och mergen. Men om vi närmare tillse, huru dessa 
former äro företrädda i de äldsta texterna, skola vi finna en be¬ 
stämd fördelning inom paradigmet, fullt identisk med den i de 
nordiska språken. — Den nordhumbriska evangelieöversåttningen 
i Rushworth-handskriften (ed. Skeat) har dr morgen 3 ggr, tö mor- 
genne 'eras 1 1 g., men (alltid!) on merne 6 ggr. Den stora Lin- 
desfarne-handskriften har lika konsekvent e i den synkoperade da- 
tiven, men annars alltid o: morgen (dr morgen, in morgen, tö 
morgen) 10 ggr.: merne (tö merne, on merne, in merne) 9 ggr. 
Anmärkningsvärda äro särskilt textställena Math. 6: 34 in merne 
morgen och Mark. 15: 1 on merne t on morgen 'mane'. Den rner- 
ciska delen av Rushworth-handskriften (Ru l ) har mor gen (in mor¬ 
gen, on morgen) 4 ggr: on mcergne 1 g., an mergenne 1 g., tö 
mcergen t marne 1 g. 

I yngre fornengelska texter är denna växling upphävd. Vi 
träffa morgen och mergen vid sidan av varandra, ofta i en och 
samma handskrift. I och för sig är det ej svårt att förstå vad 
som skett. Efter en preposition (tö, on, in) kunde, som vi sett i 
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de äldsta texterna, följa antingen den gamla dativformen ined syn- 
koperad niellanstavelsevokal och omljud eller en form utan ändelse: 
on merne och on morgen. Dessa former kommo lätt att påverka 
varandra (jfr. Ru* tö morgenne , Ru l an mergenne), och så upp- 
stodo »kompromissformer» on morne och on tnergeti. Den förra 
blir dock relativt sällsynt (Cod. Bodi. Junius 27 5 ggr., Vesp. Ps. 
12 ggr.). Bruket är mycket vacklande. Somliga handskrifter ha 
uteslutande morgen (t. ex. Cod. Bodi. Junius 27 9 ggr, Cod. Uriiv. 
Cambr. Ff. I, 23 21 ggr), andra lika konsekvent mergcn (t. ex. 
Aelfric, Cod. Arundel 60 Brit. Mus. 11 ggr.), de llesta ha bland¬ 
ning av båda. 

Cod. Corp. Chr. Coll. Cambr. CXL (ed Skeat, The Gospel) 
on mergenb%%v. on morgen 2 ggr; on cerne mergen 2 ggr: 
on cerne morgen 1 g., tö morgen 4 ggr, Nom. morgen 3 ggr, 
morgenlican 1 g. 

Cod. Univ. Cambr. Ii II, 11 (ed. Skeat, a. a.) mergen 15 ggr: mor¬ 
gen 4 ggr. 

Orosius on mergen 4 ggr : on morgenne 1 g. 

[Cura past. Cod. C to morgen 1 g., Cod. H. to morgenne 1 g.] 
Chron. sax., Cod. Parker from cermergcnne 1 g., on mergen I g.: 

9 

on morgenne 1 g. 

Beowulf Nom. Sg. mergen 2 ggr: morgen 2 ggr, on mergenne 2 
ggr : on morgne 1 g., on morgen 1 g., Pl. Gen. morna 1 g., 
morgen- i ssättn. 7 ggr. 

Cod. Lambeth 427 (ed. Lindelöf, Der Lamheth-Psalter) on mergen 
4 ggr : on morgen 6 ggr, on morgenne 1 g., on eermorgennm 

1 g., mor gen 1 g., on morgentidum 1 g. 

Cod. Reg. 2 B 5 Brit. Mus. (ed. Roeder, Der altengl. Regius-Psal- 
ter) on mergen 6 ggr, on mergenne 1 g.: on morgen 2 ggr. 
Dialogi Gregorii (Hecht) Cod. C on mergen 1 g.: on morgenne 

2 ggr. 


Innan vi gå vidare för att söka förklaringen till den egen¬ 
domlighet i böjningen av ordet 'morgon’, som vi funnit vara ge¬ 
mensam för de nordiska språken och fornengelskan, må några ord 
ägnas den svåra frågan om den ursprungliga stambildningen. — 
Vi ha då först att avskilja det fisl. myrgenn , vilket torde vara att 
jämställa med gotiskans maurgius , representerande ett urg.-trm-, 
som åtminstone kan återgå på ett ieur.-e/io-. Vidare ha vi de 
västgermanska språkens former med a-omljud på rotstavelsens vo- 
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kal och a i suffixet: flit. fs. morgan, fe. morgen. Större svårig¬ 
heter bereda de nordiska formerna. I fsv. finnes ett morghan , 
dock ganska sällsynt, som möjligen med avseende på sin stamform 
kan antas vara identiskt med det flit. morgan *. Den vanligaste 
ändeisen i fsv. är emellertid -un; därjämte förekommer -in; mor- 
ghon och morghin. Fornvästnordiskan har att uppvisa bägge de 
motsvarande formerna morgonn och morgenn, med en stark över¬ 
vikt med avseende på frekvens för den senare. Båda ha emeller- 
Iertid påfallande nog a-omljud på rotstavelsevokalen. 

Tillvaron redan urg. av ett sjålfständigt paradigm med ett 
suffix -uno- (fvn. morgonn, fsv. morghon) vid sidan av -eno- > 
-itw- (got. maurgins , isl. myrgenn) och -ono- (fht. morgan) kan 
knappast styrkas av det i fht. en gång anträffade morgun. Hand¬ 
skriften år nämligen så sen, att i talspråket ett allmänt samman¬ 
fall av obetonade vokaler i e redan ägt rum. I skrift sökte man 
uppehålla den äldre tidens rikare variation, men kom då naturli¬ 
gen ofta att taga miste. EU oriktigt insättande av o eller « eller 
i i dessa sena fht. handskrifter är ingalunda sällsynt. — Ett u i 
suffixet kunde i de nordiska språken ha haft ett starkt stöd i en 
motsvarande form av ordet 'afton 1 (fsv. apton) eller rentav tänkas 
vara överfört därifrån. Emellertid förhåller det sig efter all sarino- 
liket i stället så, att -an- i fvn. aptann fsv. aptan är det enda 
ursprungliga, och fsv. apton är bildat efter det med suffixvokalen 
m både vanligare och mera spridda (såväl fsv. som fvn.) morghon. 

Noreen har i IF. 14 (jfr. också Aisl. Gr. 8 § 167 a. 1) påvisat 
hos bildningar med suffixet - ill eller -all en ursprunglig suffixvåx- 
ling inom själva böjningen så beskaffad, att -il- eller -al- förekom 
i de foriner, där avledningsstavelsens vokal hade biton och så¬ 
lunda sedermera icke synkoperades, under det -ul- uppträdde obeto¬ 
nat och följaktligen hemföll under synkope ( drasell: dat. drpsle , pl 
drgslar , urn. erUan: lat. pl. Erulos, pagall: -pogle, apall : gplingr 
o. s. v.). Sådana former som pggull, httgtdl o. s. v. åro nybildningar. 

Få liknande sått torde nu suffixvokalen « hos ordet 'morgon 1 
böra förklaras. 

N. sg. *morganan 

D. *morguné 

N. pl. *morgunöu o. s. v. 

1 Snarare är det väl en omhildning efter aftan. Eller också kan ändei- 
sens a stä i samband med den allmänna försvagning av obetonade vokaler, som 
inträder i mera sydligt belägna svenska mål under y. fsv. tid. — Jfr o<;ksä 
A. B. Larsen, Kristiania bytnäl, sid. 50. 
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En nybildning N. sg. *morgunait > morghon år då lått tänkbar, 
och vi förstå, varför rotstavelsen uppvisar a-omljudd vokal. — 

Fvn. ntorgenn kan ej vara bildat med samma suffix, som 
föreligger i präteritiparticipen av de starka verben, vare sig man 
nu som prof. Kock (senast i Svensk Ljudhistoria 3, sid. 104) upp¬ 
fattar detta som urn. -anan eller så som jag i Språkvetenskapi. 
sällskapets förhandlingar 1913—15, sid. 56 f., velat göra. Enligt 
min uppfattning föreligger nämligen just denna suffixbildning 
(-eno- > -ina - efter palatal konsonant) i det fvn. myrgenn , got. 
maurgins. Med prof. Kocks åsikt om utvecklingen borde man vål 
vänta — med palataiomljud som i fvn. slegenn , gengenn (Svensk 
ljudhistoria § 1128, 1130) — en böjning morgenn: dat. tnorne. 1 
stället visa nu de faktiskt förefintliga formerna tillbaka på ett pa- 
radigm med alldeles motsatta omljudsförhållanden. Detta skulle 
då förutsätta synnerligen komplicerade och osannolika analogiska 
ombildningar. 

Fvn. morgcnn låter visserligen till nöds förklara sig som en 
kontaminationsform av myrgenn och morgonn, *morgann (Noreen, 
Aisl. Gr.* § 167.6). Men hur har det då gått med det *morgann, 
vid vilket vi ju alltjämt nödgas fasthålla? Man kan knappast 
undgå den förmodan, att det år detta, som fortlever i fvn. mor- 
genti och fsv. morghin. — e-vokalen i de nordiska språken har 
emellertid näppeligen uppkommit på samma sått som i fe. morgen y 
d. v. s. genom en försvagning av ursprungligt a i svagtonig mel- 
lansta velse: 

fe. N. sg. *tnorgan (anal.) morgen 

* 

G. sg. *morganes > morgenes 

Jfr. förf. i Språkvet. sällskapets i Upsala förhandi. 1913 — 15, 
sid. 81 f., BOlbrjng, Ae. Elem. § 433. Man vill gärna finna någon 
förklaring till att -enn förefinnes just i ordet morgenn , men ej i 
t. ex. aptnnn. Om utveckligen är ljudlagsenlig, vilket väl särskilt 
på grund av den fullständiga avsaknaden i litteraturen av former 
med -ann år sannolikt, torde den verksamma faktorn ha varit rot¬ 
stavelsens g , som i de synkoperande formerna av paradigmet blivit 
palatalt (jfr. nedan). Detta palatala g överfördes till andra kasus 
och verkade dår förändring av a till a; denna palataliserade suffix- 
vokal har emellertid icke varit av sådan beskaffenhet, att den kun¬ 
nat utöva någon inverkan på rotvokalen. 
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Jag återvänder till paradigmet fno. morgenn (morgonn): merne, 
fe. morgenn: merne. Vid omljudstiden har alltså mellanstavelsen 
i de synkoperande kasus innehållit ett i. Framför detta har i 
rotstavelsen stått ett genom a-omljud uppkommet o. Att anlaga 
en påverkan från paradigmet myrgenn , varigenom -in- skulle ha 
överförts till just dessa former, år uteslutet. Det återstår då endast 
att tänka på ljudlagsenlig förändring av mellanstavelsens ursprung¬ 
liga vokal. 

Fe. wolcen, n. ’a cloud’ har i plural (jämte tvolcnu ) en om- 
Ijudd form welcnti. Suftixet måste, som jag anf. arb. sid. 81 sökt 
visa, ha innehållit a-vokal (jfr. fs. fht. tcolcan). Utvecklingen har 
alltså varit i nom. pl. *wölkanu > *wölkinu > welcnu. 

Mellanstavelsevokalen har reducerats (till ») för att sedermera 
fullslåndigt försvinna. Efter k och g har emellertid den reduce¬ 
rade vokalen före bortfallet passerat ett stadium i, då den kom 
att verka omljud liksom ett ursprungligt i i liknande ställning. 
Förklaringen till fno. merne ligger alltså i följande utveckling: 
*mörguné, *mörgané > *morgané > *morginé > merne. 

Likheten med omljudet hos pråteritiparticip med stammen 
slutande på g , k (fvn. slegenn, tekenn, fe. ägen) år påfallande. 
Åven denna företeelse var gemensam för de nordiska språken och 
fornengelskan. 

Emellertid tror jag nu, att man kan komma ett steg längre. 
— Walde har (Die germanischen Auslautsgesetze, sid. 93 f.) fram¬ 
ställt den meningen, att ett svagtonigt a övergår, om föregående 
rotstavelse innehåller ett i eller en i-haltig diftong, till i. På detta 
sått vill Walde förstå uteblivandet av a-omljud i part. prät. av 
första klassens starka verb (fvn. bitenn), von Friesen har munt¬ 
ligen (på föreläsningar) förklarat Kjolevig-stenens form för ack. sg. 
mask. av pronominet ’min’ minino som utvecklat ur ett äldre 
*minanö. Åndelsen var alltså densamma som i fvn. blindan och 
got. blindana. Utvecklingsförloppet torde ha varit 

*minanb > mininö > *mlnnu > minn. 

Övergången a > i är gemensam åtminstone med fe., vilket fram¬ 
går av omljudet i ack. <énne ( <*aininö<*ainanö , got. ainana). 

Som resultat av vår undersökning kunna vi alltså uppställa 
följande ljudregel för urn. och fe.: a övergår i svagtonig mellan- 
stavelse till i (som redan förlitterärt synkoperas): 1. omedelbart 
efter palatal konsonant (g, &), 2. om föregående rotstavelse inne¬ 
håller i eller i-diftong. 
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Detta förhållande år, som jag tror, ägnat att belysa jämväl 
fragan om de pråteritala participen. Efter g och k övergår e i 
suffixit -eno-, som jag i Språkvet. sällskrs förhandi. 1913—15 an¬ 
ser mig ha uppvisat, till t. Samma förändring inträder, tror jag 
mig nu i anslutning till Walde och von Friesen våga påstå, efter 
ett i eller en t-diftong i föregående stavelse. Urn. haitinaR stäm¬ 
mer då (liksom slaginaR ) med den tolkning jag givit problemet 
om präteritiparticipens stambildning. 
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II. 


Om labialisering i förlitterär tid av svagtonig palatal vokal 

framför m (Am, -em >-um). 

Is!, verpomk * verpr mik, o. dyl. 

Den bestämda formens dat. pl.: isl. steinonom — fsv. sténumin. 

Sjunde strofen av'Vaff>ruönisnml börjar på följande sått: 

Hvat er {>at manna 
er i minom sal 
verpornc orÖi å? 1 

»Vad är det för en person, som i min (egen) sal [kastar ord 
på mig, d. v. s.] tilltalar mig (på detta sått)?* 

verpomk sålunda = verpr mik 

Liknande konstruktioner förekomma flerestädes i isländsk poesi. 
Jag anför ännu några exempel: 

I. Starka verb: 

Hallfreör, Lausavisa 20: 

Veitkat hitt, hvat veröa 
vergloöar skal trööu, 
rinnumk yst til Ilmar (lidskr: rennumz) 
unnar dags, u munni. 
rinnomk - rinnr mér. 

G rimnismål 1: 

brennomc feldr fyr. 
hrennomk = hrcnnr mér. 

1 Eddasångerna Aro anförda efter Buktes uppl.. skaldevisorna efter K. Jöns¬ 
sons normaliserade text i Den nnrsk-islandske Skjsildedigtning, B. 
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Fåfnismål 1: 

er J>v a Fafni rå't 
f)inn inn frana m^ki, 
stondomc til hiarta hiorr. 
stpndomk -stendr mér. 

Gamli kanöki, Harmsöl 47: 

Litk optliga yta 
öglikau mik fikjum 

(aukunik spr i sliku (lidskr: aukumz) 
sött) äslvinurn dröttins. 

aulcomh = ty kr mér. 

II. Svaga verb: 

Harmsöl 17: 

Hverr er greppr, sås gerra, 
grunnuöigr, f)ér unna 
(slikr hpfum syndar auki 
sött) heimst 9 Öu dröttinn. 
hqfom = Ue.fr ( hefer ) mik. 

Steinarr: 

Mens hafa mildrar Synjar 
(mjukstalls) logit allir 
(sjå hglumk veltistod stiltan 
slraumtungls) at mér draumar. 
pörör Kolbeinsson, Lausavisa 5: 

Hvat skyldir [>u halda 
heimarikr at sliku 
enn (hgfumk orkn of skemdan) 
år å minu såri ? 

Alvissmål 9: 

oll of rak fira 
vorome, dvergr! a t vitir. 

r orom k - rarer mik. 

Håvamål 108: 

ef ek Gvnnladar ne miac, 

j 

ermar godo kono, 

[>eirrar er hrgdomc arm yfir. 

iQypomk = laype mér. 
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Egill, Lausavisa 26: 

Svartbrunum lét sjönum 
sannspår, hugins våra 
hugr tjööum mjQk inåga, 
ni 9 gnuÖr Egil fagna. 

tioponi = tiöpe mér. 

Egil), HQfudlausn: 

gött {jykkjunik f>at, (hdskr: pykkiumz, |>otlunst) 
es ek f> 9 gn of gal. 
jbykkiomk (pottont 1‘) - pykke (potte) mér. 

Som bekant kunde i urnordisk tid dativ- och ackusativfor- 
merna av pronominet ek , fvn. mér och mik, enklitiskt fogas till 
en föregående verbform. Därvid hem föllo de under lagarna för 
obetonade slutstavelsers behandling, och under synkopetiden bort¬ 
kastades sålunda vokalen. Exempel: 

Håv. 106: yfir oc vndir 

stoÖomc iotna vegir. 

stöpomk = stopo mik. 

Fiolsv. 47 Jmöan råkumk vindar kalda vegu (hdskr. 
råkumz). 

Sigvatr, Austrfararv. 4 lmekÖumk heiönir rekkar. 

Snorra-Edda, Gylfag. kap. 22 leiÖ erumk QqII. * 

Gu{>r. II,i* ulfar Jiottumz ollo betri. 

Om verbformen i urn. tid slutade på kort obetonad vokal, 
som alltså normalt skulle falla bort, bibehölls denna i den tresta- 
velseförbindelse, som uppstod genom pronominalformens suffigering, 
under det pronominets vokal synkoperades. 

(ek) *taku-mik>tgkomk 
*satiu-mik > setiomlc 

*helpu-mik->hiQlpom. Jfr. *katihut > kctcll. 

Att de sufligerade formerna (med undantag av medio-passivet) 
endast träda oss till mötes i den ålderdomliga poesien, men icke 
i den isländska prosan, beror säkerligen endast på skriftspråkets 
strävan till grammatikalisk normalisering och reglering. Poesien 
tillåter ej alltid ett sådant återställande till normala former, då det 
skulle medföra en rubbning av dess rytm och meter. Åven vid 
uppteckning i skrilt måste man då bibehålla de i uttalet använda 
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suffigerade formerna. Så har visserligen ej alltid skett i de gamla 
isländska handskrifterna, men en sådan avvikelse från talet kan 
ofta nog av metriska skål påvisas. 

Det poetiska språket har sålunda här bevarat en levande tal- 
språksföreteelse, som i vanliga fall blivit i skriftspråket på grund 
av dettas säregna natur och fordringar undanskymd. FaUet sak¬ 
nar för övrigt ingalunda sina motstycken på andra håll. Jag er¬ 
inrar exempelvis om de ännu i dag i vårt språk fullt levande 
talspråksformerna ja' såg'n , han to'na — former som aldrig accep¬ 
terats av skriftspråket, men dår vi ha bevarade pronomina, som 
annars sedan många århundraden varit utdöda i vårt språk 
(ack. han, hana). Jfr Cederschiöi.d, Om svenskan som skriftspråk, 
sid. 254 f. (2. uppl.) 


Hur har man nu uppfattat en sådan språkform som hann 
verpomk = hann verpr mik? 

Såvitt jag kunnat finna, har den grammatiska forskningen hittills 
icke lämnat någon lösning af frågan. Noreen anmärker, sedan 
han (Aisl. Gr. 8 § 455.s) behandlat suffigeringen till verbformer i 
3. pl. ( rgkomk ’sie trieben mich\ under stöpomk 'sie standen unter 
mir’ o. a.): »Wo diese suffixe {-in, -rnk) an die 3. sg. treten soll- 
ten, hat das verbum die form der 3. pl.* Holthausen (Aisl. 
Elem.-buch, 1895) uttrycker sig på liknande sätt: »Dabei stehen 
statt der 3. pers. sg. die pluralformen.» 1 Men detta är ju endast 
ett konstaterande af faktum och avser måhända ej alt vara någon¬ 
ting mera. Någon verklig förklaring innebär det i varje fall icke. 
Det torde väl vara alldeles omöjligt alt tänka sig, att formen för 
3. pl. utan vidare skulle ha kommit i användning i den funk¬ 
tion, som tillkommit 3. sg. Någon tendens till syntaktisk förbland¬ 
ning av dessa båda former eller substitution den ena för den andra 
förekommer icke i fornvästnordiskan. Det måste sålunda sökas en 
alldeles särskild förklaring till den högst egendomliga konstruk¬ 
tionen hann g$fomk = hann gaf mer. 

Därtill kommer, att Noreens formulering även som praktisk 
regel har sina brister. Den passar gott för sådana uttryck som 
hann gt> fomk, hiltncr hnfmnik 1nf>, reif>e nrfmink lcif>, hann héfomk 
fygro, hon Ifigjmmk arm yfer, d. v. s. präteritala former, däremot 
icke för präsens: stondmnk til hiaria higrr, synda anke hgfom 


1 Jfr också Wimmf.r. Fornnnnli.sk 


form lära, sid. 157. 
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sött, qII of rgk fira vgromk at viter. Åtminstone borde det ha läm¬ 
nats någon förklaring till att pluralisåndelsens a här uppträder som 
u, ett w, som till på köpet framkallar omljud på rotstavelsens vokal. 

Heosler uttrycker sig mera bestämt (Aisl. Elem. § 430): >Diese 
Bildung ist nur dichterisch; auf lautlichem Wege ist sie nicht er- 
wachsen ( stendr mér ergäbe kein stgndomkl): sie beruht irgendwie 
auf dem in § 358 besprochenen zusammenfliessen der 1. Sing. 
reflex, mit der 1. Plur.* Vad H. här åsyftar, år den egendomliga 
formen för 1. sg. i pråt. av det starka verbet: ek bundomk-ek 
batt mik, ek Itikomk, ek gtffomk o. s. v. Denna forms uppkomst 
år emellertid ej så svår att förstå. Den urnordiska enstaviga 1. 
sg. pråt. *band, Hauk, *gab gav med suffigerat pers. pron. mik, 
mér icke en form på - mk, -m, som kunde fogas in i det nu allt 
fastare sig utbildande mediopassiva paradigmet. Hår måste då 
helt enkelt nybildning inträda efter associativa förbindelser inom 
det grammatiska systemet, och efter mönstret av pråsentia sådana 
som 1. pl. bindomsk: 1. sg. bindomk, lukomsk: lukomk och svaga 
präterita 1 . pl. sgfnopomsk : 1 . sg. sgfnopomk, sggpomsk: sqgpomk 
skapades till 1. pl. bundomsk ett 1. sg. bundomk, till lukomsk lu¬ 
komk, till gQfomsk gtjfomk o. s. v. Dessa former förutsätta sålunda 
redan bestående mönster som utgångspunkt för nybildningen. 

På samma sätt förhåller det sig nu, enligt min mening, med 
g<jfomk=(hann) gaf mér och dylika konstruktioner i pråteritum 
av starka verb. 

Egill, Sonatorrek 21: 

G^fumk i^rölt 
ulfs of bågi. 

Egill, Hgfuöl. 2: 

Budunik hilmir lyd. 

Egill, Lausavisa 27: 

Uröumk leiÖ en ljöta 
laudbeidaåar reiöi. 

Egill, Lausavisa 43: 

mér bråsk minnar systur 
ni 9 gr, hélumk f)å fygru. 

Kueld-Ulfr (Egils s., kap. 24) 

létumk fmng at f)ingi 
Pors fangvina at ganga 
(skjött munat hefnt, pott hvctliink 
hugr) malm-Gnåar brugdit. 

II 'rtifn, ISidmg till nortlWk sprAkhUlorla. 3 
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Hit måste också, på grund av böjningens i formellt avseende 
präteritala karaktär, föras pråsens av verbet vera : 

Egill, Sonatorrek t: 

MjQk erum tregt 
tungu at hréra. 

Egill, Lausavlsa 44: 

blautr erum bergifötar 
borr, en hlust er f>orrin. 

Lokasenna 35: 

sv eromc lien. 

H. Hund. I, 25: 

vån erom römo. 

Denna handskriftens text kan naturligtvis tänkas stå för 

våner erom römo 

(Så redan den amamagneeanska eddaeditionen 1787—1824.) 

3. pl. (=ero mér) föreligger i 

Egill, Arinbj. 15: 

Erum auösköf 
ömunlokri 
magar Pöris 
meeröar efni. 

Dessa former äro uppenbarligen nybildningar, uppkomna på 
analogisk våg efter mönstret av redan bestående formgrupper. 
Det är därför enligt min mening absolut felaktigt att, så som 
Heusler gör, skjuta dessa former i förgrunden, då det gäller 
att finna en förklaring till konstruktionens uppkomst. ' Hur Heus¬ 
ler tänker sig, att den skulle på något sätt stå i samband med 
»das Zusammenfliessen der 1. Sing. reflex, mit der 1. Plur.», är 
mig fullkomligt ofattbart. 

Bakom Heuslers resonnemang skymtar emellertid en miss¬ 
uppfattning av det isländska skaldespråkets natur och karaktär, 
som f. ö. tycks vara ej så ovanlig bland nordiska filologer. Man 
har alltför mycket fäst sig vid den konstlade stilen, den invecklade 
ordfogningen och den manierade versbyggnaden i skaldedikterna, 
och inan har betraktat också de säregna språkformer, som förekomma, 
som litterära konstruktioner utan motsvarighet i det levande tal¬ 
språket. Uppfattningen torde, som allmän teori betraktad, vara 
grundfalsk. I själva verket stod nog poesien i detta fall i intim 
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förbindelse med talspråket och har bevarat en mängd talspråklig- 
heter, som aldrig lyckades trånga igenom i den litterära prosastilen. 

Den egendomliga konstruktion, som vi här behandla, bär alla 
tecken till att endast ha kunnat uppkomma och utvecklas i levande 
talspråk och under inflytande av för talspråket gällande ljudhisto¬ 
riska och associativa lagar. 

Var har vi då att söka mönstret för de sekundära formerna 
gqfomk = hann gaf mér, erom tregt = er mér tregt o. s. v.? En¬ 
ligt min mening i pråsens av det starka verbet samt i pråsens 
och präteritum av det svaga. 1 dessa former — eller åtminstone 
några av dem -- måste konstruktionen vara ursprunglig, Ijudlags- 
enligt utvecklad. Vi ledas sålunda, så vitt jag kan se, med nöd¬ 
vändighet till det antagandet, att 

verpomk < *verpid-mik. 

Liksom urn. fl. sg.) *verpu-mik utvecklade sig under syn- 
kopetiden till verpomk, så har i förbindelsen *verpid-mtk ultima- 
vokalen bortfallit, d måste säkerligen försvinna framför m i svag- 
tonig stavelse. Vi fingo sålunda ett *verpimk som närmaste 
grundform för verpomk. Utvecklingen *verpimk> verpomk måste 
vara ljudlagsenlig. 

*standid-miit > *standima> stqndom. 

På samma sätt 

*habéd-mik > *habemk > *habumk > hqfomk. 

*punkid-min > *pukkiniR>pykkiom. 

Hagiöc-mik Hagdemk > *Iagåumk > Iqgpomk. 

De på detta sätt uppkomna formerna vunno stöd i präsentia av 
första klassens svaga verb: *kallöå-mik>kqllomk , och dylika. 

Vi ha med andra ord förts fram till en viktig slutsats för den 
isl. ljudläran, nämligen att i, e i svagtonig stavelse framför m i för- 
litterär tid övergår till u. En sådan labialisering under svagton och 
till följd av påverkan från en omedelbart följande labial nasal, år 
ur fonetisk synpunkt intet som helst orimligt, och företeelsen har 
motsvarigheter på många håll. Men hur stämmer detta antagande 
med vad vi för övrigt veta om ändelsevokalerna i de nordiska 
fornspråken ? 

1. Dativen i plural av substantiven ändas som bekant såväl 
fvn. som fsv. på -um. Denna ändelse år ursprunglig hos u-stam- 
mar, ö-starnmar, a-stammar (Noreen, Gesehichte 8 ; Aisl. Gr. 8 § 139 ). 
Däremot antages vanligen, att -um hos i-stammarna är en ny- 
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bildning (jfr got. gastim, fht. gestim); i-stammarna skulle ha an¬ 
tagit de övrigas ändelse. Detta måste ha skett redan urnordiskt, 
att döma av Slentoften-stenens gestumn. borumit (got. gastim, 
baurim). Denna mening framställes ännu av Noreen i Geschichte 
der nord. Sprachen, 3. uppl. (1913), sid. 164-, 168. Emellertid har 
jag hört prof. Noreen muntligen under seminarieövningar uttala 
som en möjlighet, att -«»» i fvn. gestom , stgpom o. s. v. skulle 
kunna vara ljudlagsenligt utvecklat ur 4m. För egen del är jag 
avgjort böjd för detta antagande. Det synes vara ordet megen i 
uttrycken bypom megen , qllom megen , som avhållit prof. Noreen 
från att själv bestämma sig för detsamma. Men intet hindrar, så 
vitt jag kan se, oss från alt antaga, att dissimilationen hår år så 
gamma), att t-vokalen räddats framför det följande n. Prof. Noreen 
påpekar tillvaron av ett sällsynt megim (Hauksbök, 2 ggr.; se 
Hauksbok, Kbhn. 1892—96, Indledning sid. XXX), ur vilket megen 
skulle ha utvecklat sig. Vanligare är emellertid megom, för vilket 
flera belägg finnas både hos Fritzner* och Hägstad 1 . Detta me¬ 
gom torde vara ljudlagsenligt utvecklat ur det äldre *megitn, då 
dissimilation ej inträdde, megim i Hauksbök år en kontamina- 
tionsform av megin och megom. Möjligen kan -m (i stället för -w) 
vara av rent grafisk natur och bero på att föregående ord ändats 
på m (båda beläggen hos samma skrivare: tueim megim). 

2. Adjektivens ändelse i Dat. pl. -um (fvn. blindom) förkla¬ 
ras av Noreen (Geschichte 8 , sid. 187) vara av nominal natur och 
alltså ej motsvara den pronominala ändeisen i got. blindaim, flit. 
blintém, o. s. v. Jfr också Heusler, Aisl. Elementarbuch § 271; 
Bethge i Dieters Laut- und Formenlehre der altgerm. Dialekte, 
sid. 646. EU spår av den ursprungliga åndelsen finner Noreen 
bevarat i prepositionen i millem , fno. åven mellem. Vid sidan av 
denna mera sällsynta form* förekomma emellertid de vanligare 
mille och m-illom, och millem kan sålunda förklaras på alldeles 
samma sätt som megem. Nisl. har milli och millum , nno. dial. 
och landsmålet millom (Aasen, Ross, Schjott). I fsv. och fda. 
ha vi, jämte mcellum (da. mellem), vanligare mcellin med dissimi- 

1 Se även Ha:gstad, Vestnorske maalfore I, sid. 115, 117 (tueim megum 
3 ggr.); sid. 181 (Bergens bylov): badom vegin 2 ggr. 

* Den användes alltid av Haukr Erlendsson; se Hauksbok, Kbhn 1892—96, 
Indi. sid. XbVI, Thorkelsson, Supplement til Isländske Ordboger, 4. Andra 
exempel hos Kritzner*, Cleasby-Vigitsson' och Ha:gstad, Vestno. maalfore 2: 1, 
sid. 89 (jfr 1, sid. 72, 92, 119). 
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lation (jfr ovan megen). Intet står i vågen för att uppfatta det 
våstnordiska millorn och det fsv. fda. medium som regelbundet 
utvecklat ur ett urn. *midlém *medlém ; på samma ursprung åter¬ 
går den östnordiska huvudformen m celli n, men den tidigt inträ¬ 
dande dissimilationen har räddat den palatala vokalen. — Det 
sålhsynta isl. gcgncm — så vitt jag vet, känt endast från det av 
Haukr Erlendsson skrivna partiet av Hauksbök (åven hår jämte 
gegnurn) 1 — förklaras av Hauksboks utgivare, professor F. Jönsson, 
säkerligen med råtta, som beroende på inverkan från det just i 
denna text så konsekvent genomförda millim. 

3. Dat. pl. av substantivet i bestämd böjning. För de olika 
formerna och deras förekomst lämnas en utförlig redogörelse hos 
Noreen, ANF. 8,146 f. och Geschichte 8 , sid. 226; och jag kan därför 
nöja mig med att hänvisa dit. Den våstnordiska normalformen är 
-onom ( stcinonom , bQrnonom, kirkionom ); den anträffas åven i fsv. 
men nästan uteslutande i västgötska texter (Noreen ANF. 5,s»i). 
Åndelsen -onom återgår på -umum, äldre -ummurn, och detta har 
uppstått genom assimilation av mn ur ett -um-num, som är ome¬ 
delbart begripligt genom de av Noreen (ANF. 8,no f.) framställda 
lagarna för synkope i den suffigerade pronominalformen. — Större 
svårigheter bereder förklaringen av den vanliga fsv. ändeisen 
-■umin ( stenumin , latidumin, fcerpumin ). 2 Noreen anser sig i 
ANF. 8 icke kunna ge någon såker tolkning av det »gåtfulla» 
*-et. I Aschw. Gr. (sid. 146) säger han, att om ursprunget till 
åndelsen -umin ännu intet säkert blivit utrönt. Och ännu i Ge¬ 
schichte 8 : »Die gewöhnliche altschwedische Endung ist aber 

-umin (-omen, mittelschwedisch auch selten -ommen), z. B. sténti- 
min, -omen ’den Steinen’, dessen Verhåltnis zu der eben ervvåhn- 
ten nächstverwandten Bildung auf *utn(m)un, - om(m)on zweideu- 
tig ist.» 

Noreen vill sålunda icke ansluta sig till det försök till lös¬ 
ning av spörsmålet, som framställts av Kock ANF. 13,179 f. En¬ 
ligt Kock är fsv. bondumin att förklara omedelbart ur *bonduminum 
på följande sått: Den postpositiva substantivartikeln har, efter 
den allmänt vedertagna åsikten (jfr senast DelbrOck, Der altislån- 
disclie Artikel, Leipzig 1916), utvecklat sig ur sammanställningar 
av substantiv och efterställt, med artikel försett adjektiv, uttryck 

1 Thorkelsson Suppl. 4. 

8 Aven i fno förekommer stundom denna ändelse. A. B. Larsen ANF. 
13,iis; HiEcsTAD Vestnorske maalfore 2: i, sid. 79. 
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sådana som bonde enn göpe , mapr enn gamle. »Man anvånde en 
gång sammanställningar som böndum inutn göpntn. Här hade 
man ändeisen -um tre gånger efter varandra, och i ingen annan 
böjningsform hade man vid sammanställning av substantiv, arti¬ 
kel och adjektiv en och samma ändelse tre gånger.-Man 

förkortade (för att undvika det tre gånger stående tautologiska -um) 
böndum-inum i uttrycket böndum-inum-göpum genom att bortkasta 
det näst sista ton, d. v. s. att man fick böndutnin göpum .» En 
parallell till denna utveckling finner Kock i den fsv. genitiven 
bökinnar (jämförd med isländskans bökarinnar ): »Då man för öv¬ 
rigt hade blott en- eller tvåstaviga ändelser i bestämd form t. ex. 
av bök (bökin, bökinni , bökina, gen. pl. bokanna o. s. v.), men 
bökarinnar (bökar innar ) hade trestavig ändelse, så förkortades 
denna dels till följd härav, dels emedan man fann upprepandet 
av böjningsstavelsen ar—ar tautologiskt. Vid förkortningen val¬ 
des den utvägen, att det sista -ar (i innar) bibehölls, det näst 
sista -or- (i bökar) utstöttes: bökinnar .» 

Det torde emellertid kunna ifrågasättas, om likheten mellan 
dessa båda fall (dat. pl. böndumin och gen. sg. bökinnar) är så 
stor, som Kock synes förmoda. Utan tvivel ha, som Kock påpe¬ 
kar, olika faktorer samverkat, då nybildningen bökinnar i fsv. 
lyckats uttränga den ursprungligare formen *bökarinnar. Men 
man bör då om möjligt söka förstå deras särskilda betydelse vid 
förloppet, och man saknar måhända ej fullständigt möjligheter för 
ett sådant bedömande. Att det är den första åndelsestavelsen. 


d v. s. substantivets genitivändelse -ar-, som i den nya formen 
uteslutits, synes mig ej vara betydelselöst. Det visar, att den för 
ordets betydelse icke längre hade någon konstitutiv uppgift. Ge¬ 
nitivbegreppet var knutet till böjningen i ordets slut och tillräck¬ 
ligt ultryckt genom ultimastavelsen -ar. Den inre böjningen blev 
därigenom överflödig. Detta stämmer överens med den strävan, 
som genomgående gör sig gällande i utvecklingen av den bestäm¬ 
da böjningen i fsv.: numerusböjning hos substantivet, men kasus- 
böjning efter pronominalsuffixet. Under sådana förhållanden är 
det ganska naturligt, att »substantivets ändelse ej fick vara mer ån 
tvåstavig*; nybildningar av typen bökinnar uppstodo. Att upp¬ 
repandet av böjningsstavelsen -ar —ar var tautologiskt, har med 
andra ord spelat mindre roll än det förhållandet, att det första 
-ar- faktiskt var oväsentligt för ordets betydelse. Om något »val 
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bildningen kunde icke ske efter någon annan linje ån den, att 
kasusändelsen i ordets slut bibehölls. 

1 övriga former av paradigmet i sg. följde på rotstavelsen 
(bök-) först en stavelse, som innehöll pronominalsuffixet (-«n-) och 
därpå kasusändelse, dår sådan fanns: bökin, bökinni, bökina. En 
nybildning bökinnar åvägabragte alltså en avsevård förenkling av 
paradigmet: det blev överallt stammen bök-, som böjdes till be¬ 
stämd form och till kasus. Liksom t. ex. i dativen ändeisen - inni 
lades omedelbart till denna stam, så skapades för genitiven for¬ 
mer av samma typ, dår sålunda det betydelselösa -or- framför 
den för språkkänslan viktiga åndelsen -innar saknades. 

Nybildningen förutsätter emellertid ånnu en sak: den kan ha 
uppstått först sedan substantiv och artikel fullt sammansmält. 
Det var ej längre substantiv och bestämningsord, som böjdes var 
för sig, utan det till bestämd form utbildade substantivet, som 
böjdes. Substantivets egna kasusåndelser kvarstodo från denna 
tid i fogen mellan stammen och bestämningssufixet som relativt 
betydelselösa fonem — men endast så långe som de gamla min- 
nesformerna förmådde hålla sig uppe i kampen mot nybildningarna, 
som båttre stämde överens med den betydelseförskjutning, som 
faktiskt försiggått. 

Uppkomsten av nybildningen bökinnar har alltså i själva ver¬ 
ket inga andra väsentliga förutsättningar än dem, som senare i 
fsv. föranleda utbytet av genitiven karlsins, konungsins o. s. v. 
mot karlins, konungins. Men varför sker då ej detta samtidigt? 
Den äldsta fsv. har ännu regelbundet karlsins, konungsins, men 
uteslutande bökinnar (Noreen Aschw. Gr. sid. 407; Geschichte 3 , 
sid. 225). Denna invändning har också framställts av Kock mot 
Noreen, som i Ark. 8,151 (not 2) sökt hävda, att uppkomsten av 
bökinnar beror icke »på någon språkkänslans avoghet mot tresta- 
vig ändelse, utan mot inre böjning». »Om», anmärker Kock, 
»motvilja mot inre böjning varit egentligen avgörande, hade man 
bort få karlins samtidigt med att man fick bökinnar, ty även i 
gen. karlsins hade man inre böjning.» 

Efter vad som ovan utvecklats, beror icke uppkomsten av vare 
sig karlins eller bökinnar på någon slags »motvilja» mot inre böj¬ 
ning. Men förutsättningar för nybildning av sådana former voro 
givna i och med det att denna inre böjning blivit oväsentlig för 
ordets betydelse och kasusbegreppet blivit fäst vid ändeisen i slu¬ 
tet. Vad är då anledningen till att bökinnar uppträder så mycket 
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tidigare ån karlins och synes i talspråket ha blivit fullständigt 
genomfört redan i förlitterär tid? Utan tvivel har hårvid det för¬ 
hållande inverkat, som Kock så starkt framhäver: ändeisen var 
trestavig; den numera betydelselösa kasusböjningen i ordets mitt 
upptog en särskild stavelse. Nybildningar sådana som bökinnar 
hade därför lättare att trånga undan de äldre formerna; de åstad- 
kommo en avsevärd lättnad i uttalet. Den gamla formen karlstns 
hade då lättare att hålla sig uppe i konkurrensen med nybild¬ 
ningarna. Samma förhållande medverkar, år jag benägen att tro, 
vid utbytet av -ar- mot • s - i stazins , sonsins, fäsins o. s. v.; 
åven detta försiggår i förlitterär tid. Man erinrar sig också böj¬ 
ningen av pronominet enge i isl.: redan i det språk, som repre¬ 
senteras av de äldsta handskrifterna och skaldevisorna, ha i de 
flesta former kasusåndelser tillfogats i ordets slut, och den inre 
böjningen har upphävts. Böjningsstammen kan vara eineg- eller 
vanligen eng-. Ack. sg. f. *eina-gi år aldrig belagd ( enga , cincga), 
ej heller gen. *eitmar-gi ( engrar, einegrar ) eller dat. *einni-gi 
(engre, einegrc); dat. pl. *einum-gi har redan förlitterårt ersatts 
av engom , cinegom ; av dat. sg. m. einon-ge och n. eino-ge finnas 
. endast få rester (engom, engo). Däremot håller sig einskes, enskes 
(med bevarat inre s) kvar som huvudformen under hela den fisl. 
tiden (Thorkelsson, Athugasemdir, Reykjavik 1874, sid. 22 f., Jönsson, 
Skjaldesprog, sid. 83 f., Larsson, Ordförrådet). I fsv. år stammen 
ceng- genomförd i böjningen; men det inre -s- bibehåller sig i ge¬ 
nitiven cengsins. 

Om vi nu jämföra utvecklingen av det fsv. bökinnar (i st. f. 
*bökarinnar) med den förklaring Kock givit av åndelsen i böndu - 
min, framträda stora olikheter. Det är i hög grad påfallande, att 
det icke år substantivets ändelse, som fallit bort, utan pronominets. 
Den inre böjningen är bibehållen, kasusåndelsen i ordets slut har 
fått vika. 1 Detta synes åtminstone förutsätta, att »förkortningen» 
av *böndum inum till böndumin ägt rum, innan ännu substantiv 

1 De inånga analogier från vårt yngre språk till bortkastande av en upp¬ 
repade böjningsändelse, som Kock anför sid. 184- -185. peka alla i samma 
riktning: ändeisen förloras i frasens mitt, men kvarstår i dess slut. >Man kän¬ 
de frasen som en enhet och fann det obehövligt att upprepa böjningsåndelsen 
8: den genitiva betydelsen uttrycktes tillräckligt genom ett i frasens slut stå¬ 
ende «.» Fsv. ens gops konungs — nsv. en god konungs, mins fadhirs — 
tnin faders, fadhirs mins — far mins o. s v. De stämma alltså förträffli- 
gen överens med fallet bökinnar. men näppeligen med den av Kock föreslagna 
förklaringen av böndumin. 
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och pronomen sammansmält till en enhet. Kock anser också, om 
än av andra skål, att »utvecklingen bön dum inum göpum>böndu- 

min göpum inträtt tidigare ån utvecklingen bökarinnar>bökinnar.» 

0 

Men betingelserna för uppkomsten av den senare formen, sådana 
de framställts i det föregående, förelågo då ej alls i fallet böndum 
inum göpum. De* båda fallen åro ej jämförbara, och bökinnar er¬ 
bjuder ingen analogi till böndumin. Kock finner del emellertid 
»mycket naturligt, att förkortningen böndum inum göpum > böndu¬ 
min göpum inträdde tidigast, ty bökar innar {göpu) hade blott 
två lika åndelsestavelser (ar), under det att böndum inum göpum 
hade tre (wm).» — I båda fallen är det, anmärker Kock, den näst 
sista av de lika åndelserna i ordföljden, som försvunnit. Med 
detta påpekande torde väl knappast någonting förklaras. Och 
känner man sig ej övertygad om att det tautologiska upprepan¬ 
det av ar spelat en så avgörande roll för uppkomsten av bökin¬ 
nar, blir man knappast mera böjd att antaga den föreslagna för¬ 
klaringen av böndumin. 

Vid sidan av -umin uppträder i fsv. en ändelse -umun, 
-omon , dock först senare och ganska sparsamt. Detta - umun 
har enligt Noreen (Asclnv. Gr. sid. 406, Geschichte 5 sid. 226) ge¬ 
nom dissimilation uppkommit ur - umum . »Metodiskt riktigast år», 
säger Noreen (ANF. 8,m f.),» att jämföra -umin med den ävenle¬ 
des specifikt fsv. ändeisen -umun». Emellertid blir det knappast 
tilltalande, just ur metodisk synpunkt, att nödgas förklara den 
äldre och normala åndelsen -umin ur den först i sen fsv. tid och 
helt sparsamt uppträdande åndelsen -umun {-omon). 

Men hur skall man då förstå växlingen t: « i ultimastavel- 
sen? Noreen framställer tvänne förslag, av vilka han ger före¬ 
träde åt det följande: -umin är resultatet av en analogisk om¬ 
bildning av -umun. Efter mönstret av best. f. skip-in till nom. 
ack. pl. skip bildade man till dat. skipum en bestämd form 
skipum-in. Från neutrer har åndelsen -umin sedan spritt sig till 
maskuliner och femininer. — Med rätta ställer sig Kock mycket 
skeptisk mot denna förklaring. Han anser det »icke vara möjligt 
att antaga analogisk ombildning i en så ofantlig utsträckning, i all 
synnerhet då i detta fall den fåtaligare ordgruppen (ncutrerna) 
skulle hava ombildal den vida mångtaligare (maskuliner och femi¬ 
niner).» 

Noreen har emellertid också tänkt sig en annan möjlighet. 
Om åndelsen - umun förutsätter ett äldre -umnum, så kan man 
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tänka sig, att -umin skulle utgå »från ett •umnim, vilket kunde 
vara bildat ined samma pronominala dativåndelse som fsv. meellin , 
isl. millem , peim, tueim, got. jainaim .» 

Mot denna hypotes, som Noreen själv framställer med största 
reservation, har Kock tvänne invändningar att göra: 

1. Denna ändelse (-am>-ém>-im) är, som Noreen själv 
nämner, så ytterligen sällsynt i de nordiska språken. Pronomi- 
net enn har i isl. faktiskt dat. pl. enurn , icke *enim. 

2. Det är oberättigat att förutsätta ett fullkomligt olika upp¬ 
hov för dat. pl. böndonom i isl. (och fsv.) och böndumin i fsv. 

Kocks betänkligheter mot Noreens förslag äro synnerligen be- 
aktansvärda, men de förfalla fullständigt, så snart man kommit un¬ 
der fund med den urnordiska labialiseringen av svagtonig palatal 
vokal framför m. Det är, enligt vad som ovan utvecklats (sid. 
36 f.), ej blott ett sådant isolerat fall som fsv. meellin, som repre¬ 
senterar en ljudlagsenlig utveckling av det ursprungliga suffixet 
-aim >-ém>-im, utan hela massan av adjektiv och pronomen med 
den normala ändeisen -om. Dat. pl. enom av isl. pronominet enn 
återgår alltså fullt regelrätt på ett äldre *enim. 

Man torde vara fullt ense med Kock om önskvärdheten av en 
förklaring, som utgår från ett lika upphov för den västnordiska 
formen -onom och den östnordiska -umin. Att en sådan förkla¬ 
ring nu är möjlig att framställa, torde ligga i öppen dag. 

Isl. -unum och fsv. - umin återgå på samma grundform. Men 
denna kan icke ha varit det - umurn , -urnmum (äldre - umnurn ), 
som Noreen antager som den allmänna dativändelsen i förlitterår 
tid. Den har i stället varit -umim, -ummim , äldre -umnim<-um- 
enim. Detta -umnim innehåller den ursprungliga, pronominella 
dat. pl.-åndelsen. 

I likhet med Lidén (Språkvet. Sällskapets Förhandlingar 1891 
—94, sid. 78 noten) och Noreen (Geschichte 8 sid. 226) antager 
jag, att mn assimilerats till mm : -umnim>-ummim. Därefter in¬ 
trädde dissimilation, men på olika sått i isl. och i fsv. Det olik¬ 
artade resultatet av dissimilationen ger sedermera anledning till 
en olika utveckling av ultimavokalen. 

1 fvn. förändrades det första m i ändeisen till n: *böndu- 


mim>*höndunim. Kock har häremot invänt, att »det annars är 


det andra (ieke det första) m, som i isl. dissimileras: megen.* 
Former sådana som megen, fsv. meellin äro emellertid uppenbar¬ 


ligen ej jämförbara, 


då det första m här stod i starktonig stavelse, 
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till på köpet i uddljud. Det var vål helt naturligt, att dissimila- 
tionstendensen då skulle komma att drabba det andra, i svagton 
stående m (jfr Paul, Prinzipien 4 § 45). Formen *böndunim> 
ljudlagsenligt bondonom. 

I fön. har i regeln det andra, slutljudande m i ändeisen för¬ 
ändrats till n: *böndumim gav då direkt den normala fsv. dativ- 
formen böndumin. Den ursprungliga åndelsevokalen räddades fram¬ 
för n. 

Det ytterst sällsynta fsv. - omom (Kock ANF. 13,i8o; Noreen 
Aschw. Gr. sid. 406) kan representera en utveckling utan dissi- 
milation: - umim >-umum. -otnon , ävenledes belagt endast i några 
få fall, förklaras av Noreen ha uppstått genom dissimilation ur 
detta - umum . 

4. 1. pl. prås. av 4 konjugationens svaga verb. 

isl. hgfom<*habém (fht. habémés) ; 

isl. vqkom, fno. fsv. vakum <*vakém. 

Rök sakum<*sagém. 

5. 1. sg. präs. i mediopassivum. 

isl. polomk <* pole-mik . 

6 . Om den i poesien någon gång förekommande formen för 
1. sg. prås. pionom motsvarar det fht. dionöm (Wadstein ANF. 
8,s«; Noreen Geschichte 3 , sid. 209), så kan även pråsensformen för 
t. sg. av den andra atematiska präsenstypen (é-verben) i fht. 
hahem ha ljudlagsenlig motsvarighet i det isl. hQfom (Thorkelsson 
ANF. 8 , 4 #). 

7. Åndelsen -em i 1. pl. konj. ( skiötem, fallem, safnem, styr cm, 
vakem; skytem o. s. v.) beror på anslutning till övriga former av 
konjunktiven, där e var genomgående. Emellertid kunna, påpekar 
Noreen (Aisl. Gr. § 526, s), indikativens ändelser brukas även i 
konj. pl. I präsens konj. är detta, påfallande nog, fallet så gott 
som uteslutande med 1. pl. (-um i stället för -em). Sådana for¬ 
mer möta ej sällan i tidiga fornnorska texter: Homilieboken 
(Wadstein, Fno. homiliebokens ljudlära, sid. 104), Barlaams saga 
och Didriks saga av Bern (Thorkelsson, Breytingar, sid. 9 f.); ej 
blott till verb av första svaga konjugationen (vit freistum), utan 
även (och i flera fall) till starka verb ( bidium , seom, ridom) eller 
tillsvaga verb av 2—4 klasserna (selium, skiliunut, synum, nefnum, 
gerom, medum, likiumc; dugom). Det torde ej vara oriktigt att i 
dessa fall se rester av den äldre, ljudlagsenliga formen på -um. 
I fsv. har denna regelbundet blivit bevarad: fallum, skiutum. 
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En av ett följande m verkad labialisering av en svaglonig vo¬ 
kal år ingalunda någon i den nordiska språkhistorien sållsynt fö¬ 
reteelse. På östnordiskt språkområde möta vi den åtminstone i 
tvånne historiskt skilda fall. 

Exempel på den åldre, redan förlilteråra övergången äro en 
del obetonade partiklar i fsv: isl. sem — fsv. sum, isl. nema — 
fsv. numa , «um, fda. cem — fsv. um. Möjligen hör också hit dat. 
pl. fsv. pom — pem (fvn. peim). Kock Bidrag till svensk etymo- 
logi, sid. 16 f.; Svensk Ljudlära 1, sid. 128 (§ 160); v. Friesen 
Vår äldsta handskrift, sid. 42 f. 

Den yngre, härmed besläktade övergången framträder framför 
allt i ortnamn, sammansatta med -hem. Ännu på 1400-talet skri- 
ves Hallem , Fttglem o. s. v. Omkr. mitten av 1400-talet upp¬ 
träda skrivningar med -um: Langutn (1435), Byurum (1439) o. s. v. 
ögl.: Qartrem Hjärtrum. Största likheten med övergången i urn. 
*verj)imk>rerpomk erbjuda de värmländska ortnamnen, emedan 
vi dår kunna konstatera, att -um närmast utvecklats ur ett -tw. 

Visnhem > Visnetn (1403) > Visnim (1443) > Visnum. 

Noreen Aschw. Gr. § 150 anm.; Spridda studier 3, sid. 62,111. 
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Rå Vätte’ och c Mxov,* hos Dio Cassius. 

i. 

Sedan gammalt har ordet rå ’vätte’ (vanligen ingående i sam¬ 
mansättningar som skogsrå o. d.) i etymologiskt avseende förts till 
verbet råda. 1 Åsikten har först vetenskapligt motiverats av M. F. 
Lundgren (Språkliga intyg om hednisk gudatro 1878, s. 23 f.) och 
har sedan upptagits av t. ex. Kock (Zeitschr. f. d. altert. 40: 205) 
och Noreen (Vårt språk 3: 139). Som stöd för denna uppfattning 
har dels anförts det fvn. r$d gli ok regin i Håkon arm ål, dels be¬ 
fintligheten av formen råd i svenska dialekter (t. ex. dalmål och 
östsv. dial.) och av likbetydande ord som äro bildade av verbet 
råda (rådande , rådare). Kock har åven å a. st. i gudinnenamnet 
Rön velat se en bildning lill rada. — Då rå i sv. dial. ofta år 

1 Så skriver Urban HiXrne, Uthförlig Berättelse Om . .. Suurbrunnar 
widh Medewij, 1680, s. 150 f.: »Sådana Divos hafwa the Swenske kallat 
Råå eller Rdde, och Finnarna Haldia (hwilket och så betyder en Regent 
eller Rådare) them hafwa the hafifl afT åthskillige slagh, Nembl. Skogzråd 
eller Neckenf!], Tompterdd, Grufwerdd, etc. Meent och at hwar och 
en Skog, hwart Bärg, hwar Ström, etc. hade sin egen Råd » (stället ut¬ 
förligare citerat hos Nohelius, Ark. f. nord. fil. 2: 271 f.). Verelius 
skriver i Index lingvae veteris scytho-scandicae, 1691, s. 199 f.: *Rad, 
Potestas, victoria, Macht, seger. Epitom. 01. S. cap. 13. Han hafdi 
peirra rad sem han villdi. In devictos pro lubitu discernere potuit. Hinc 
Skogsrad, Bergsrad, Siörad, Deemones vel genii, qui sylvis, montibus, 
aquis praeesse creduntur. Skogzrå, Bergzrå, Siörå, <fcc.» Erland Hofsten 
yttrar i sitt vid hans död 1717 ofullbordade och först 1917 av E. Ny¬ 
gren utgivna arbete Beskrifning öfwer Wermeland, s. 113 f.r »Hafwa 
the i gamla tiderne hållit här i Norden wackra trälundar helige, enkan¬ 
nerligen af Ask, Asp, Ek, En, Lönn och dylika flera, uti hwilka the 
förmente någon heligdom wara förborgat, hwilka the kallade Råer , som 
til exempel SkogzRåer, Siö-Råer, Bergz-Råer, af ordet råda eller regera, 
ty the trodde them på ett förborgat wis hafwa ther sitt tilhåld, men 
uppenbarade sig, när folcket intet rätt achtade theras Gudztienst.» Hos 
Ihre, Glossarium Svio-Gothicum s. 398 sammanställes rå alternativt med 
råda (det andra alternativet är sammanhang med fvn. ragr ). 
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fem. har man tänkt sig en övergång från neutr. pl. (fvn. röd) till 
fem. sg. analog med lag o. d. 

Emellertid torde etymologien icke kunna upprätthållas. Man 
påträffar nämligen i bohuslänska och dalsländska dialekter for¬ 
mer med o 1 * * som icke kunna förenas med denna härledning: 
Bohuslän: 

sköitsrg f. skogsrå Lindberg, Skeemålets ljudlåra; 
föroa f. sjörå, skbwroa f. skogsrå Nilén, Ordbok öfver allmoge¬ 
målet i Sörbygden; 

skbtysro f. skogsrå Foss (Tunge härad)*; 

skotcro skogsrå, féro el. föro sjörå Svarteborg (Tunge härad) 8 ; 
Dalsland: 

skogro f. Bondeson, Historiegubbar på Dal s. 304 (ör, Nordals 
hårad); 

sjöroa f. best. f. Henriksson, Plågseder och skrock (Nordal 4 ); 
skogsroa f. Langer, Dalsländska folksägner s. 8 (»Håbol» 5 ), 
skogcroa f. s. 11 (»H^gsäter»); 

c 

sjöroa f. best. f. Langer a. a. s. 11,13 (»Fårgelanda, Animskog»), 
sjöro'a f. best. f. s. 16 (»Håbol»); 
skogeroa f. best. f. Dybeck, Runa h. 4, 1843, s. 40 (Råggård, 
Valbo), skogeroa s. 28, 29 (utan ursprungsuppgift), sjögcroa 
f. best. f. s. 29; 
ro Håbol 6 , Vedbo 7 . 

1 Den av Rietz Lex. s. 594 från Tjust anförda formen skogsro n. 
representerar säkert -ra (jfr F. L. Grundtvig, Sv. Minder fra Tjust, ss. 
8, 38). 

* Hört och antecknat en gång av min sagesman, fil. stud. D. Arill. 
Eljest har 'skogs-, sjörå’ *i fossmålet riksspr. former, men detta torde 
bero på senare inverkan.» 

8 Meddelande av D. Arill. 

4 Rörande den närmare lokaliseringen av språket hos Henriksson se 
• • * 

E. Noreen, Artemarksmålets ljudlära s. 11. 

6 Språket hos L. torde väsentligen vara valbomål; se vidare E. 
Noreen, a. st. 

6 Meddelande av fru E. Jonzon. 

7 Jfr skograa f. bestämd form Ärtemark, Vedbo (E. Noreen, a. a. 
s. 64), sjörå a f. b. f. Frändefors, Sundal (Dybeck, a. a. s. 41), (en) Råa 

Daiilstierna, Kunga Skald [1698] str. 210 (jfr även Borgström, Resa i 
Vermland, utg. av Nygren, s. 109, Hammarin, Beskrifn. öfver Färglanda 
pastorat, utg. av GunnXs, s. 47 f.). 
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I norska dialekter, dår ordet för övrigt tycks vara sällsynt 
och säkert styrkt blott från östliga trakter, synes endast formen 
rå förekomma: 

raa f. ’slags veette’, Trondhjem stift enligt Torp, 'Nynorsk et. 
ordb. 1 ; 

skogsraa f. ’en Skov-Vsette eller Nymfe, der oftest optraeder 
velvilligt mod den skovfarende, viser Vei, giver Raad osv.’, 
S. 0sterd. (Elvrom) Ross Ordb., Tillaeg 1902 (Schjott, Norsk 
ordbok); 

fiskeraafa f. best. f. ’en Vaette der raader for Fiskeriet. Skal 
efter nogle veere den samme som »Kraken», en meget stor 
Octopus' N. Trondh. Helgel. Ross Ordb. »Fiskeraa-a... 
kjendes saavel i Nordland og det trondhjemske som i Soför 
og 0sterdalen; men paa det förste sted ssettes hun i för¬ 
bindelse med havfiskerierne, mens hun i indlandet sydpaa 
har ganske samme karakter som sjöråa i Sverige» Helland, 
Norges land og folk, Hedemarkens amt 1: 666*. 

Däremot torde formen ro finnas styrkt från nyislåndskan. Hos 
S. Grundtvig och Jön Sigur^sson, Islenzk fornkvseÖi 1: 59 ff. finnes 
en visa »Stafröar kvaeÖi* (hss.: »Stafrös kvaedi», »Kvseöi af frunni 
Stafrö*). Om stafrö anmärkes hår: »Ordet stafrö er ubekjendt; 
men ... dets sidste del synes at måtte vaere lig svensk rå ... elve- 

1 Av Torp abstraherat ur nedanoämnda fiskeraa-a ?—Om no. dial. 
raageit 'humregauk (Scolopax gallinago)’, hos Jensen Glosebog ’et slags 
busemand (ulklaedd menneske)’, hör till rå ’vätte’, som Torp med någon 
tvekan antar, synes mycket ovisst. 

8 Det synes rätt ovisst om det av Fritzner, Ordbog* s. v. *half- 
rceingi» och efter honom Torp, Nyn. et. ordb. s. v. liaa f. 5 med 
(skogs)rd sammanställda » raamand * hos Ström, Physisk og Oeconomisk 
Beskrivelse over Fogderiet Sondmor, Soroe 1762 — 66, hör hit. Stället 
hos Strom lyder (2: 307 ): >det [ett visst troll i Sondmor] skal have vaeret 
en saa kaldet Diur re eller Hun-Trold, som blev begieret til iEgte af en 
i Raaeman ds-Giellet (et andet Sted her i Kaldel, som siden skal be- 
skrives) boende Ju t tel eller Han-Trold, og at hun skal have seilet didhen 
for at besee ham, men ved Ankomsten befundet ham saa liden og raae 
(o: udygtig) at hun af Foragt og Fortrydelse spyttede paa ham, og derved 
forvandlede ham til Steen saaledes, som han endnu i en Mands Skik- 
kelse er at see paa Fieldet under Navn af Raae manden.» — Da. dial. 
Rce (»Naar Engen efter Solens Nedgång damper, hedder det, som be- 
kiendt, »at Mosekonen koger Gred». 1 Sonder-Jylland sige de: »jE 
Rae koger Naddre*, J. M. Thjele, Danmarks Folkesagn 3: ip, 1860), 
som av Fritzner och Torp likaledes anfores i detta sammanhang, kan 
jag icke bedöma. 
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. \ 


kvinde.» Visans innehåll år i korthet följande. K£j;i rider ut i 
skogen; dår möter han »hin sterka Stafrö*, som för honom in i 
berget som sin ålskare. Hår glömmer han alfa sina runor. K. 
ber om lov att rida bort och beger sig till sin broder, som ‘åter 
lår honom hans runor. Han återvänder till Stafrö och förvandlar 
henne till sten med hjålp av sin runkunskap. — Visans innehåll 
går sålunda utmärkt ihop med den av utgivarna gjorda samman¬ 
ställningen med sv. rå, vilken upprepas av Fritzner, Ordbog* s. v. 
halfrceingi (bör vara halfrceingr, se nedan), Ross Ordb. Tillaeg 
1902 s. v. Skogsraa , Torp, Nyn. et. ordb. s. v. raa f. 5. Den 
omständigheten att rå våtte’ för övrigt huvudsakligen år känt från 
östnordiskt område gör dock saken i någon mån tvivelaktig (jfr 
nedan om rd[mårke]). 

Hår må infogas några ord om det fvn. *halfrceingi * 'mann som 
er so liten at han er aa rekna for halvt tusse’ Hägstad-Torp, som 
— och vål med råtta — av Fritzner Ordb.*, Ross Ordb. Tillaeg 
1902 och Torp Nyn. et. ordb. (där ordet oriktigt uppges vara ett 
tillnamn) anses som en avledning av rå 'vätte'. Ordet förekommer 
veterligen endast på ett ställe i litteraturen, nåmligen Biskupa sögur 
1:517*: »Maör er nefndr AuÖunn, ok var kallaÖr hande, hann var 
litill maÖr ok nör hålfréingi.» Tydligen står ordet hår i dativ* 
(nom. *halfréingr). Cleasby-Vigfusson Diet. skriver också hdlf- 
reingr m. ’a half scamp’. — Om det som tillnamn på en viss 
Gunnarr förekommande mno. rasveinn D.N. 2: 169, 172, 3: 182 hör 
hit (Fritzner, Ross, Torp a. st.) må lämnas dårhån. 

De ovan anförda västsvenska formerna med o kunna icke för¬ 
enas med de östliga formerna med - d . Endera måste bero på 
senare ombildning. Då nu en ombildning av ett ursprungligt rå(d) 
till ro svårligen kan antas under det att östligt råd för rd inga¬ 
lunda år oförklarligt, torde det vara riktigt att vid förklaringen av 
ordet lägga den största vikt vid formen ro, i detta fall att betrakta 
som »leetio difficillior». Jag nödgas alltså dra den slutsatsen att 
den gängse sammanställningen av rå med råda och fvn. röd måste 
uppges och alt de östskandinaviska formerna med -d åro av sekun¬ 
där art. 3 Jag har också sedermera funnit att Torp i Nyn. et. ordb. 

1 Det får nog därför betraktas som osäkert styrkt (jfr även Bisk. 
sög. 1, s. LIV). 

* Se Fritzner Ordb. s. v. n&r, Nygaard, Norren syntax § 103 c. 

3 Härför tala ju också fvn. hatfrdingr och nisl. stafrö (jfr ovan). — 
Den möjligheten att i rä två ord av olika ursprung sammanfallit kan 
naturligtvis icke direkt bestridas. 


* 
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(s. v. raa f.,t>) kommit till samma mening rörande sv. råd. Han 
skriver nämligen: »sv. di. rå (og ved hendraging til raada) råd». 
— Det vore ju i och för sig rimligt om formen råd berodde på 
anslutning till råda och därtill bildade ord med samma eller lik¬ 
nande betydelse som rå. Men en annan uppfattning torde dock 
vara att föredraga, nämligen att råd är att jämställa med sådana 
former som stråd för strå (så t. ex. i östsv. dial.', se Vendki.l 
Ordb., Lillhärdal* enligt meddelande av fil. mag. S. Asandf.r, fåröm. 
strad (Noreen, Fåröm. Ijudl. s. 23), no. dial. (Sondmor, se Aasen 

Ordb., Kopperstad, Maal og minne 1916: 156), rad n. 'råmärke* 

*% 

Lillhärdal (Asanuer) — liksom sköksrad n. —, sv. träd(7) o. d. 
Formen råd uppträder uteslutande där ordet är neutrum 8 — med 
ett undanlag, det av Rietz Ordb. från Gottland uppgivna råd m.; 
antagligen år detta oriktigt: P. A. Säve har råd n. i Hafvels och 
fiskarens sagor s. 18 f. — något som ju i hög grad talar för den 
(för träd m. m.) sedan gammalt framställda åsikten att - d är den 
.*fastgrodda» bestämda artikeln. 4 För rå 'vätte* vilket nästan alltid 
användes i bestämd form passar detta mycket bra. 

Något positivt förslag till etymologi gör icke Torp. Ordets 
grundform förklaras vara »dunkel». Jag skall därför hår fram¬ 
ställa ett försök till förklaring av ordet. 

Vokal växlingen ro: rå är säkerligen av samma art som i fvn. 
6:6 f. W; fno. to. no. dial. to, skeom to : fvn. to osv. f. *tå’; no. 

t « 

dial. ho(v): fvn. ho, no. dial. haa(r), sv. dial. hå(v) f. ’efterskörd 


- J 

1 T. ex. från Aland och Nyland där d i slutljud konsekvent kvar¬ 
står (se Vendell, Ordb. pass.. Karsten, Kökarsm. 8 17, Hultman, Östsv. 
dial. § 4. 4 ). 

8 Där likaledes -d kvarstår (Jesskn, [Norsk] Hist. tidsskr. 3: n, 
Åsander). 

8 Några strödda notiser om genusförhållandena hos rå förtjäna 
kanske att anföras här. Ordet är fem. åtminstone i Norge, Bohuslän. 
Dalsland (se ovan s. 46 f.), Värmland (se Noreen, Ordb. öfv. ftyksdalsm., 
Kallstenius, Nord. tidskr. 1909: 276 f., Samuelsson, Fataburen 1912: 
26 f., Närke (Sv. landsm. 8: #, s. 99 fT.), Aspeland, Småland (Weis, Sv. 
landsm. 1906: 107), Bjursås, Dalarna (Magnevill, Bjursåsm. ordförr. s. v. 
bärgrd, förd); den-genus i södra Halland (Wjgforss, Södra Hallands 
folkm. s. 259); neutralt genus uppges från • Västergötland (Vartofta- 
Åsaka) av E. Storckenfeldt, Sv. landsm. 1907: 8 f. (dock ej pålitlig 
källa), vidare från Tjust (Rietz Ordb. s. 594, Grundtvjg a a. s. 38). 
Östergötland, Uppland, dalmål, östsv. dial. etc. 

4 Jfr härom senast D. A. Seip i Maal og minne 1917: 149 (T. 

yotrni. Rå *vKtt*’ ocli ' Päof ho» Dlo Ca*»lns. 4 
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av gräs’ 1 ; no. dial. slo : fvn. slö osv. f. ’(tvär)slå’ o. d. Se vidare 
Noreen, Aisl. Gr. # § 74, 2. Samma växling träffas också i no. dial. 
ro : fvn. rö osv. f. 'rank og smaekker Traestanune, tyk Stang; rå 

på segel m. m.' Samma ord — stam *rahö -är utan allt tvivel 

rå 'råstång, rågång', fsv. ra osv. såsom W. Cederschiöld, Studier 
över genusvåxlingen s. 35 och — med någon tvekan — Torp, Nyn. 
et. ordb. s. v. raa f. 3 antagit*. Med detta ord i*«, ro ’slång’ 
antar jag att rå, ro ’vätte' är etymologiskt identiskt. 

Det har som bekant särskilt av Merfnger uppvisats, att en rad 
ord för ’gud’ i de baltisk-slaviska språken utvecklats ur betydelsen 
'stock, stav, påle’ över en betydelse 'göttlich verehrter stab, fetisch, 
bild eines gottes\ Bland dessa märkes lit. stäbas, som år ger¬ 
manskt lånord (jfr fvn. stafr 'gudastav 1 , fgutn. stafgarpr). Från 
germanskt område hör väl hit fvn. oss , äss, got. pl. anses osv. 
’gud', oni det med Meringer, Helm, M. Olsen m. fl. får betraktas 
som väsentligen identiskt med fvn. äss, got. ans osv. 'bjälke*. Se 
om dessa och hithörande frågor Helm, Altgermanische religions- 
geschichte 1:225 ff., M. Olsen, Hedenske kultminder s. 250 flf., 
Karsten, Germanisch-finnische lehnwortstudien s. 10 flf. och på dessa 
ställen anförd litteratur. — Från nordiskt område torde vidare 
enligt ett av fil. lic. Hugo Jungner i föredrag å nordiska seminariet 
hårstädes för ett par år sedan framställt förslag vara att anföra 
fvn. Pr or, som han sammanställer med lat. truncus osv. 8 . 

På nu antydda sätt kunde man tänka sig att betydelseöver¬ 
gången rå 'stång' > rå 'en slags gudomlighet’ (Jfr fsv. tompta ymlh 
tomtrå, bolvätte’) kunde ha försiggått. 

Det är emellertid kanske mer än en tillfällighet att rå i be¬ 
tydelsen 'gränsstång’, vilket säkerligen är samma ord som rå 
'råstång etc.’ (se ovan) liksom rå 'vätte' (jfr ovan) huvudsak¬ 
ligen är känt från östnordiskt håll. I de norska dialekterna är 
raa f. 'Grsendseskjel, Skillepunkt imellem to Jordslykker eller Tei- 

1 Se vidare Lidén, Uppsalastudier s. 94. 

* Annorlunda Fick-Torp, Wortschatz s. 343, där no. dial. raa mindre 
exakt översätles 'Markscheide’ och härledes ur *raihö * under jämförelse 
med ags. råw, rcéw, eng. row 'Beihe’ m. m. 

8 I detta sammanhang kan erinras om Karstens a. st. gjorda an¬ 
tagande att fi. Runkoteivas (m. fl. former) geist des roggens’ som förled 
innehåller fl. runko (< germ. *prunhö -, se Finn -ugr. forsch. 13:44») 
'(baum)stamm’. Emellertid uppträder enligt benäget meddelande av prof. 
K. B. Wiklund namnet i så växlande former, att någon som helst be¬ 
stämd slutsats om dess etytnon omöjliggöres. Den mest gängse uppfatt¬ 
ningen överensstämmer ej med Karstens (litteratur Finn.-ugr. forsch. 13:44»). 
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ger’ {Lan gr aa f. 'Graendseskjel paa Langsiden af et Jordstykke 1 ) 
Aasen Ordb. endast antecknat från 0sterdalen, något som kommit 
Torp, Nyn. et. ordb. s. v. raa f. 3 att förmoda att ordet år lånat 
från svenskan. I fvn. är ordet känt blott från fno: 

rdmerki n. 'graendseskjel’ en gång i ett aktstycke från slutet av 
1200-talet, dår det är fråga om »landamaeri ok råmerki 
millim Noregs rikis ok Svia konongs» (se Norges gamle love, 
glossar); 

markrå f. 'optrukken (maaske isaer opgroftet?) men ikke op- 
gjaerdet maerkelinie som graendse imellem naboeiendomme’, 
belagt i Frostatingslagen och Magnus Håkonssons Landslag 
och Stadslag (se NGL, glossar); 
takmarkrd f. 'optrukken, opmaerket graendselinie; for bymarken’, 
styrkt en gång i Magnus Håkonssons stadslag (se NGL, 
glossar) 1 . 

Betydelserna rå 'råmärke’ och rå 'gudomlighet' följas sålunda 
geografiskt i det närmaste åt. Skulle man häri ha en fingervis¬ 
ning att betydelsen 'gudomlighet’ icke utvecklats direkt ur den 
allmännare betydelsen 'stång’ utan ur den speciellare betydelsen 
'grånsstång’? Att dessa åtnjutit religiös vördnad är så gott som 
säkert. Man kan här erinra om romarnas »terminalia». Det kan 
enligt Wissowa ej betvivlas att gränsstenen eller -pålen äldst åtnjöt 
fetischistisk gudstjänst, så att vid terminaliafesten (d. 23 febr.) 
gränsmärket självt mottog offer. Ovidius skildrar hur stenen be¬ 
kransades och bestänktes med offerdjurets blod 8 . Dionysius från 
Halikarnassos berättar att man hembar gränsstenarna offer och 
ansåg dessa för gudar 3 . Hos grekerna torde likaledes gränsstenar 
och -pålar ha dyrkats och gällde i varje fall som heliga 4 . Åven 

1 Hos H/Egstad-Torp, Gamaln. Ordb. upptas ett ord »rd n. eig. 
grensa (jfr rdmerki ); jord, land (poet.)» liksom Egilsson-Jönsson, Lex. 
poet. upptar »rå n. jord, land». Ordet förekommer endast två gånger 
i MerKnusspå (bevarad i Hauksbök) i uttrycken seil rds och rås fagrsili , 
bägge kenningar för orm’. H ^cstad-Torps identifiering av detta ord, 
som i varje fali har gen. på -s, med femininet rd torde böra avböjas 
(om rd som m. och n. i fsv. se W. Cf.derschiöld a. a. s. 35 ff.). 

8 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Römer 8 , s. 136 ff. »Die Ver- 
ehrung der Grenzsteine und Grenzpfähle ist im Volke lebendig geblieben 
bis zum Ausgange Altertums>. — Jfr även Samter, Archiv för Religions- 
wissenschaft 16 (1913): 137 . 

3 Samter, a. a. s. 140. 

4 M. W. de Visser, Die nichl menschengestaltigen Götter der Grie- 
chen, Leiden 1903, s. 7,9. 
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hos germanerna voro gränsmärken av sakral natur och åverkan å 
dylika bestraffades enligt sakral straffrätt 1 . 

Når romarna nedsatte gränsstenar skedde detta under vissa 
offerceremonier. Härvid gjordes enligt Siculus Flaccus en grop 
under stenen, i vilken offret lädes*. Dessa ceremonier ha av H. 
Sjövall sammanställts med av de av honom behandlade s. k. bygg- 
nadsoffren 3 . Byggnadsoffret, som är spritt över snart sagt hela 
världen 4 , anses till stor del ha sin grund i ‘avsikten att skapa en 
skyddsande åt den nya byggnaden (e. d.). Når man sålunda i 
Grekland i våra dagar vid grundandet av ett hus slaktar ett får, 
en tupp e. d. som sedan nedgräves under detsamma, är avsikten 
den att förskaffa huset en aroixetu, ett >stöd» eller »stödjande 

1 Se J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterliimer s. 546 f., Kleinere Schrifteu 
(1865) ‘2:5# ff., Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte 1: *7,39, Mac Culloch 
i Hastings, Encyclopsedia of Religions 7:7»3, sp. 1 och där cit. litt , Amira 
Grundriss d. germ. Rechts 3 , s. 124, v. Schwerin i Hoops Reallex. s. v. 
Grenze. Jfr Westermarck, Origin .and development of moral ideas 2:6of.. 
67 ff. — Enligt folktron straffas den, som flyttar rufnärken genom att 
efter döden ständigt som »skälvrängare», »märkesgast», »ängamålare» 
etc. vara tvungen att uppehålla sig på platsen för brottet (se t. ex. 
Hyltén-Cavallius, Wärend o. Wird. 1:46», 2 : XLIX, Sv. landsm. 2: *i, 
s. 22 f., 8 : 3 , s. 225, B 2 : < 6 , Linder, S. Möre s. 134; vidlyftiga littera¬ 
turhänvisningar hos Feilberg Ordb. s. v. skjel och landnuVev. - - I det 
gamla norska »Draumckvaeöi» läses (str. 48): 

Kem eg meg at manni dei 
ha 1 hendnnne full af hloö, 
herre guÖ syuduge sålinne! 
han flutte deild i skog. 

(Landslad, Folkev. s. 81). 

* »Gum (antiqui) terminos disponerent, ipsos quidem lapides in soli¬ 
dam terram rectos conlocabant, proxime ea loca, in quibus fossis factis 
defixuri eos erant, et unguenta velaminibusque et coronis eos coronabant. 
in fossis au tem, in quibus eos posituri erant, sacrificio facto hostiaque 
immolata atque incensa facibus ardentibus in fossa cooperti sanguinem 
inslillahant eoque tura et fruges iactabant. favos quoque et vinum aliaque. 
quibus consuetudo est Terminis sacrum fieri, in fossis adiciehant. Gon- 
sumptisque igne omnibus dapibus super calentes reliquias lapides collo- 
cabant» (cit. efter Samter a. a. s. 138). 

3 »Om byggnadsoffer och besläktade bruk hos greker och romares. 
Från filologiska fören. i Lund 4: 1&1 ff. — För hänvisning till byggnads- 
offren och spec. Sjövalls uppsats har jag att tacka bibliotekarien O. 
Lundberg. 

1 Aven Skandinavien, se Sartori, Ueber das Bauopfer, Zeitschr. f. 
Ethnologie 30: 1 —r>* pass., Sjövall, a. a. s. 166. 
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ande», vartill det offrade djuret förvandlas 1 . Sjövall antar nu 
att samma föreställning ligger till grund för ceremonierna vid 
gränsstenens nedsättande. »Det offrade djuret öfvergår till en 
aiutxeio, som tager sin bostad i gränsstenen och vakar öfver dess 
helgd*.* Han erinrar härvid även om fall då lik begravts vid 
gränsen för att skydda mot fientliga anfall*. 

Om man vågade anta att liknande riter som hos de klassiska 
folken på nordisk botten varit knutna vid råmärkena 4 , så kunde 
ordet rå 's betydelseutveckling ha varit ungefär följande: 'stång’ > 
'stång använd som råmärke’, 'råmärke' > *'råmärkels skyddande 
ande’ > överhuvudtaget 'ande som är fast knuten vid en bestämd 
lokalitet’ (t. ex. skogsrå, sjörå , tomtrå) 6 . Till den sista delen av 

1 Sjövall, s. 153. 

* Sjövall, s. 165. 

3 Sjövall, a. st., jfr Sartori a. a s. 33. 

4 I Upplandslagen (Wi[)8erbo B. 18 pr, Schlyters uppl. s. 243) 
läses: >J. akree skiptum ok teghse skiptum. |)aer ma Iwa stenae ra kallae[.] 
stakue ok sten. ok ben moef). ma ok ra kallae. stakae ok sten. ma ra 
kallae. ben ok sten ma ra kallae* (liknande ställen VmL, Bygninga B. 
18 pr, MELL B. B. 22 pr). Sten ok ben översättes av Schlyter Ordb. 
'en i jorden nedsatt sten med därunder lagda ben’. Jfr sv. dial. råben 
'större kreaturs ben, som nedslås i marken till att utvisa gränsen mellan 
bygrannars lotter i åker och skogsmark Dalarna (Särna) Rietz Ordb. 
Man kan nu göra den frågan ont icke dessa ben ha sin upprinnelse i 
något sakralt bruk liknande de ovan berörda klassiska riterna. Jämför 
även hurusom vid vissa offer hos lapparna det slaktade djurets ben ned¬ 
grävdes i jorden och mitt bland benen ett tiäbeläte nedstacks (Ol. Graans 
Relation, Sv. landsm. 17:*, s. 65; jfr M. Olsen, Hedenske kultminder 
s. 252 f.). Emellertid vet man att på andra håll vid gränsmärken diverse 
föremål nedgrävdes för att bestyrka placeringens riktighet. Rörande för¬ 
hållandena i Indien heter det t. ex.: »In the ground were buried objects 
which would not decay — potsherds, charcoal, bones, stones, bricks, 
enclosed in vessels» (Mac Cllloch i Hastings Encyclopsedia 7: 792 ), och 
liknande uppges från Tyskland (J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften 2: 45); i 
Daumark lades under råstenen kol och flinta (Feilberg, Ordb. s. v. skjel- 
sten). Råbenet kan alltså alltför väl vara av rent praktisk art. I alla 
händelser blir det alltid anmärkningsvärt alt just ben valts till »diakri¬ 
tiska tecken». 

5 Denna uppfattning är som jag senare funnit alternativt framkastad 
redan av Rydqvist, Svenska språkets lagar 2: 520 , not 1 (1857). Han 
yttrar där om rå att »delta ord som i Svenskan slår ensamt, är ej lätt 
att tyda». Efter alt ha nämnt Ihres och Grimms förklaringar (den senare, 
Deutsche Myth.* 1: 464 f, tänker sig att rå skulle ha »sitt upphof från 
sjöfrun rån, under förutsättning att detta ursprungligen haft en allmän¬ 
nare betydelse, och med särskildt afseende på de Nordiska språkens böjelse 
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denna supponerade betydelseutveckling kan man peka på en direkt 
parallell i det nygrek. atoixtio, ursprungligen 'genom byggnads- 
offer skapat andeväsen i ett hus’, numera överhuvudtaget 'Geist, 
Gespenst’. »Von denjenigen Wesen aus», yttrar Lagercrantz, Ele- 
mentum 1 , s. 82, »die in Baulichkeiten eingeschlossen leben, wurde 
es auf die Geister ubertragen, welche die naive Volksphantasie in 
den Quellen, Teichen, Flussen, Båumen, auf den Bergen und im 
Meere hausen låsst. Die Cbertragung hat ihren Grund darin, dass 
diese Geister in ihrer Wirksamkeit an einen bestimmten Ort ge- 
bunden sind». 

Sedan ovanstående var nedskrivet fick jag av doc. E. Linder - 
holm ett påpekande att läroverksadjunkten Johan Nordlander sutte 
inne med fakta rörande råmärken som i delta sammanhang vore 
av stort intresse. Hr Nordlander har med storartat tillmötesgående 
låtit mig ta kännedom om och ställt till mitt förfogande det parti 
av hans ännu otryckta avhandling *Om råmärken och därmed 
sammanhängande ortnamn», som kunde vara av värde för min 
framställning. Förf. meddelar hår en del exempel på råmärkens 
fridlysthet i vårt land. Grunden härtill ser N. närmast i germa¬ 
nernas respekt för äganderätten. »Men även religionen gjorde sitt 
till». Härefter erinras om 5 Mos. 27: 17* och om romarnas ttr- 
minus. Förf. anför sedan en rad omständigheter som gör det 
»ganska visst... att råmärkena hos oss ofta tänkts som personer*. 
Råstaven omtalas i syneprotokoll 3 ofta »på ett sått som kunde 
komma en att tro att det vore fråga om en levande människa*. 

att apokopera w>) heter det: »Emellertid är denna gissning [= Grimms] 
kanske mindre vågad än ett par, som fallit mig in; den ena, alt rd i 
tomtrå möjligen vore lagarnes ra i tompta ra , tomta ra (råmärke . . ). 
och att vid gränsmärket kunnat, liksom vid Romarnes ter minus, fastas 
föreställningen om någon ting öfversinligt, slutligen öfverflyttadt på skogar, 
sjöar och berg; den andra, att rå stode i radikal förbindelse med Isi. 
hr(B i hrceliös , hroefurlios, hrwfareldr (lyktgubbe), af ett fem. hrw. genit. 
hrasfar (neutr. hrat betyder lik, död kropp)». — I sin nedan om¬ 
nämnda otryckta avhandling skriver Joh. Nordlander: »På vår landsbygd 
talar man ganska ofta därom, att det är rå eller rådande för den och 
den sjön, då man helst bör låta bli att med fiske störa detta. Huruvida 
nu detta är en motsvarighet till romarnes Terminus vilja vi låta vara osagt*. 

1 Skr. utg. af K. Hum. vet.-samf. XI, 1 . 

9 N:s källa är, där ej annat angives, Lagmansrättens domböcker i 
Riksarkivet. 

3 »Förbannad vare den som flyttar sin nästas råmärke. Och allt 
folket skall säga: Amen». 
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Lämnar den erforderliga upplysningar kallas den ett talgillt rör, 
o. s. v. Råstenen synes ofta ha kallats » gubben » (ett par exempel 
från 1600-talet anföras, där berg med ett råmärke kallats Gubbe - 
berget e. d.). Ett råmärke i en mösse i Lyhundra härad hette 
Måsegubbcn , ett i Vagnhärad kallas 1666 Blåmannen , ett tredje i 
Ångermanland hette Tree brödherK Slutligen lämnas följande 
märkliga upplysning om ett råmärke, Håhle röse kallat, som om¬ 
talas år 1662 från Ervalla socken, Fellingsbro härad, Örebro län: 
»Däruli voro liksom huggna tvenne aflånga hål såsom ögon och 
ett dår nedanföre i liknelse till mund». Röset bestod av en fyr¬ 
kantig, stor sten. Från Hälsingland (Forsa socken) omtalas 1692 
Ansichte stenen, vilket namn kanske bör förstås i enlighet med 
»Håhle röse»*. 

Genom dessa upplysningar kan det väl anses vara mycket 
sannolikt att råmärkena i Sverge varit en slags »gudesletter». 



Den vandaliska stamsagans brödrapar ^Aatiyyoi, Haddinyar , 
vilka man ytterligare sammanställt med Tacitus’ Alcis ) heter hos 
Dio Cassius (början av 200-talet) *Päog och 'Pdnxog. Det senare 
identifieras allmänt med fvn. raptr m, no. dial. raft 'tunn stock, 
bjälke, sparre’ 8 . Det förra plägar uppfattas som östgerm. Raus 


1 År 1620 omnämnes råmärket Stenkarlen mellan S. Säms och 
Marbäcks socknar i Kinds härad, Västergötland (enligt Djurklou, Lifvet i 
Kinds härad s. 19 f). — Man kan härmed även jämföra följande notis 
från Norge (ur J. T. Storakers samlingar, ms. 580 fol. i Kristiania uni¬ 
versitetsbibliotek, kap. 4): »Ganske betegnende er ogsaa [förut har varit 
fråga om stenar dyrkade som gudabilder] en Talemaade, som man 
knytte[!] til de saakaldte Endestaae o: de store ved hvert Hjorne af en 
hel Gaard staaende Graendse- eller Byttestene Ved hver Side af den 
egentlige Endestaa, tildels ogsaa ved almindelige Graendsestene, staa to 
andre Stene, en paa hver Side, hvilke gaa under Navnet Vidner 
(Mand[al])>. 

* 1690 i Södermanland satte Sven i Grunshammar en vidjehank 
om Carl kiälle stafwen; »och när den går bort», sade han, »kan jag 
sätta dit en annan igen». Kan detta ha något sammanhang med romerska 
seden att bekransa råmärket?? 

3 Se t. ex. Schönfeld, Wörlerb. d. agerm. pers.- u. völkernamen s. v., 
Helm a. a. s. 326, M. Olsen a. a. 250, 255. — Fick-Torp, Wortschatz 
338 anser raptr återgå på germ. * raptr a- (jfr ags. rasfter ’Stock, Spar- 
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'rör, arundo’ 1 . Helm a. a. s. 326 konstaterar dessa benämningars 
underlighet som människonamn och tillägger: »Weniger auffållig 
sind sie fur Götter, wenn man sich an die oben*... besprocliene 
Herkunft der Bezeichnung Ansen und verschiedener slav. Nanien 
fur Götze erinnert und die Entwicklung des germanisehen Götter- 
bildes im Auge behålt. Es könnte sich hier wohl um die Benen- 
nung zweier primitiver Idole handeln, die von den nach Suden 
vordringenden Vandalen mit sich gefuhrt vvurden: Bilder der alten 
nationalen Götter, die gleichsam als Fuhrer in die neue Heimat 
betrachtet wurden». Magnus Olsen a. a. s. 254 f. anknyter till 
denna uppfattning, dock med åtskilliga modifikationer. Han sam¬ 
manställer ‘ Päog och ‘ Pamog med. fvn. sta fr ok stalli . *Iiafts 
uppfattas som 'horisontal bjaelke i stalli och *Raus som 
'vsesentlig enstydigt’ med stafr , Detta synes honom möjligt om man 
tänker sig ordet använt i betydelsen »'kjeep, lynd stok', d. v. >. 
omtrent enstydigt med de oldn. sammensaetninger reyrsproti, reyr- 
teinn , reyrvgndr, rorsteengel, rorkjaep; jfr norsk dial. reyr, f. (n.) 
»Ror, Rorvaext», »Stilk, Staengel (af visse udenlandske Vaexter): 
Spanskror, Spadserstok*, *Ror, Pibe, huul Cylinder* Aasen. Då 
ordet överallt betyder just 'arundo' synes detta antagande särdeles 
djärvt och stödes ju ingalunda av de från Aasen anförda betydel¬ 
serna av nno. reyr 3 . — Ännu enklare vore dock enligt M. O. att 
i *Raus söka den egentliga betydelsen 'arundo’, här använt om 
säven, »hvori efter gammel nordeuropaeisk folketro [dock endast 
styrkt från finskt håll: fi. £å>»psä] vaarens vaekstkraft forst mentes 
at aabenbare sig. *Raus blev da frugtbarhedsgudens symbol paa 
et aeldre udviklingstrin end »staven* paa rosen.* Med denna upp¬ 


fattning förloras den direkta parallellism mellan benämningarna 
'Päog och 1 PånxoQ , som man väntar sig att finna. Här kan också 


ren’, milt. rafter, ruchler 'kleiner Balken, Lalte’). Torp hos Hj;gstad- 
Torp Ordb. s. XL VII antar i första rummet en grundform *rafta men 
tillägger: >um ikkje upphavleg *raplra, ags. rcefter ». 

1 Så först Much, Zeitschr. f. d. Altert. 36: 47 , sedan t. ex. de tre i 
föregående not nämnda förfT. 

* Jfr ovan s. 50. 

3 Hellquist, N. o. B. 1917:i77 ullalar tvivel om *raus »verkligen... 
bör översättas med kjaep, tynd slok.» De isl. sammansättningarna 
reyrsproti o. s. v. anser han föga bevisa och den nno. bet. 'spanskt 
rör’ ännu mindre. 
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förtjäna åter påpekas det även av M. 0. framhållna faktum att i 
Grekland dioskurerna framställdes under symbolen av två bjälkar 1 . 

Om det alltså från betydelsens synpunkt stöter på vissa svå¬ 
righeter att identifiera * Päog med rör, så föreligger å andra sidan 
också en formell dylik. Redan Wrede, Die Sprache der Wandalen 
s. 47 (jfr även s. 99) framhåller att skrivningen 'Päog i st. f. *' Pavg, 
som man skulle vänta, väcker förvåning. Och denna förvåning 
kan väl ej anses hävd genom Schönfelds (Wb. s. v.) hänvisning 
till det så mycket senare got. Aoricus hos Jordanes, där för övrigt 
den av Schönfeld efter MOllenhoff föreslagna härledningen av för¬ 
leden (= got. *Häuh-reiks) torde vara minst sagt dubiös. Snarare 
finge man då med Much a. st. anta att ‘ Päog »zunächst auf *Bau.s 
in einer lateinischen quelle des Dio Gassius zuruckgeht». 

Som synes talar åtskilligt emot det gängse antagandet alt 
'Päog är lika med östgerm. raus. Såväl ortografien som analogien 
med ‘ Pdmog, om detta som vål med rätta antagits är en germ. 
stam rafta- med grekisk ändelse, talar för alt ‘ Päog är germ. 
ra- + gr. -og. Det ligger då för mig nära att tänka på det ovan 
behandlade nord. rd ’stång’. 

Från betydelsens synpunkt är intet att invända, tvärtom passar 
det så bra som möjligt att detta gudomliga brödrapar benämnts 
med två allittererande synonymer. Något betänkligare ställer sig 
saken från formens synpunkt. Ordet rå återgår på en grundform 
*rahö- (jfr mht. rahe f. 'Stange, Schiffsraa’ m. m.*). Emellertid 
kan det ej förvåna att det germ. ordets h ej har någon beteckning 
()f) i den grekiska transskriptionen, i synnerhet då man tar hänsyn 
till de klassiska författarnas vacklan i allmänhet på denna punkt*. 

Däremot är det oklart hur man närmare skulle tänka sig för¬ 
hållandet mellan det här som manligt namn uppträdande ‘Päog 
och d.et eljest alltid feminina *rahö-. Man kunde förmoda att 


1 Pauly-Wjssowa, Real-encyclopädie s. v. Dioskuren, H. v. Prott, 
Mitteil. d. deutschen arch. lust. Athen 29: i» (1904), de Visser a. a. 
s. 111. 

* Se Fick-Torp, Wortschalz s. 335. 

8 Se härom Schönfeld a. a. s. XXII, Wrede, Sprache der Wandalen 
s. 107 f. (jfr Wrede, Spr. d. Ostgoten s. 175). Bland de vandaliska 
språkresterna träffas knappast någon säker parallell. De av Wrede a. st. 
anförda namnen Oageis (Luxorius), Evayér t g (Procopius från Caesarea), 
Evayétrjg (Theophanes) och ' Oä/Atg (Procopius), Oamer (Victor från 
Tunnuna) äro dels myckel senare (500*talet, Theophanes början av 800- 
talet), dels etymologiskt tvivelaktiga. 
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Påog och 'Pdmog egentligen varit appellativiska benämni ngar 
för de två bjälkar som symboliserade ”Aauyyoi. Men då *rahö- 
och *rafta - representerade ett brödrapar var det ju naturligt att 
den klassiske författaren återgav bägge orden med maskulin än¬ 
delse. Det år nu märkligt att den vandaliska sagan nämner ännu 
ett brödrapar, nämligen Ambri och hos Paulus Diaconus, 

vilket kunde varit brödernas verkliga namn bos vandalerna 1 . 

1 Se vidare om Ambri-Assi Helm a. a. s. 326 (där andra slutsatser 
dragas). 
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För i-omljudet i de nordisku språken gäller, enligt den 
bland språkmiinnen gängse uppfattningen, som allmän regel: 
ett urn. obetonat I, som redan i förlitterär tid faller bort, 
verkar omljud i långstaviga, men icke i kortstaviga ord. Re¬ 
geln belyses gemenligen med följande standardexempel, vart¬ 
dera representant för en betydande grupp av likartade fall: 

Sg. ack. *yasti > gest ~ • stadi > stap ; 

1 sg. prät. *dömidö > dämpa ~ *yalidö > valpa ; 

Pl. nom. *bandilön > bendlar ~ *katilön > hallar ; 

Sg. ack. *lauffistan - > Itu q st un ~ *batistan - > baztan ; 

Sg. ack. *bamiska n- > bernskan ~ *<la niskan- > danskan. 


Ett kvarstående i palataliserar däremot en föregående gut¬ 
tural vokal såväl uti lång som uti kort rotstavelse: 

Sg nom. *bandi1uH > bcndtll, *katilun > ketell: 

Sg. nom. * fulli , f. ■> fyllt’, m yladi , f. > ylvpc. 

Mellan om ljud och vokalsynkope förefinnes uppenbarligen 
ett samband. Dettas beskaffenhet har blivit klarlagd genom 
K<»< k> betydelsefulla undersökning i AXF 4. 141 f. ( = PBB 14. 53 f.) 
och närmare invecklad av samme forskare i PBB 15. 261 f. 
och IS 417 f. .Jfr numera även framställningen i linlaut 
und Brechung, sid. 3N f. och i Svensk ljudhistoria 3, sid. IS f. 
K«h h» åsikt är i korthet följande: Liksom för de västgerman- 
>ka språken 1 har en gång för urnordiskan gällt den uccen- 
tueringsregeln, alt en ändelse varit svagare betonad efter en 
lång än efter en kort rotstavelse. Av denna olikhet i exspi- 
ratorisk accent betingas sedermera en olikhet i förhållande till 
den i sent urnordisk tid inträdande synkopen. Ändelse vokalen 
bortföll tidigare i »le långstaviga orden (*yusti, *tlömidö) än i 
de kortstaviga (*studi, *ualidö). Nu uppvisa endast de förra 


1 Se l. ex. Sievehs PBB 5. nu f. 
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O 

omljud ((/est, dämpa ~ stap, valpa). A andra sidan liar ett i 
litterär tid kvarstående i verkat omljud såväl i långstaviga 
som i kortstaviga ord (bendell, fylle ; ketell, glepe). Härav föl¬ 
jer, att vi i själva verket ha att göra med tvenne olika om¬ 
ljud: ett äldre, verkat endast av ett fullständigt obetonat ocli 
därför bortfallande i (i * g a sti > gest, men icke i *staåi, där i 
tills vidare kvarstod), och ett yngre, verkat av ett i litteratur¬ 
språket ännu bevarat t (i *bandih > bendell och * kattln > ketell). 
Vokalbortfallet i *stadi, *yaliåö måste 1m skett efter den första om- 
ljudstiden, men före inträdandet av det yngre omljudet. De båda 
omljudstiderna bli sålunda skilda åt av en omljudslös mellan¬ 
period; under denna försiggick synkopen i kortstaviga ord. 

Kocks teori om omljudsperioderna har i huvudsak vunnit 
anslutning av flertalet nordiska filologer, och den ligger till 
grund för framställningen i de flesta handböcker och gramma- 
tikor (t. ex. Noreen Aisl. Gr. 8 § 63, Geschichte 8 § 51, Heus- 
ler Aisl. Element.* § 55). Diskussionen om omljudsspörsmålet, 
som alltjämt varit synnerligen livlig, har under de senaste år¬ 
tiondena mestadels rört sig om förklaringen av detaljfrågor 
och specialfall. 

Emot denna uppfattning av t-omljudet 1m emellertid in¬ 
vändningar gjorts av tvenne forskare, Wadsteix i PBB 17. 412 f. 
och Pipping i avhandlingen Zur Theorie der Analogiebildung 
(i Mémoires de la société néophilologique å Helsingfors, Bd. 4), 
sid. 270 f. Enligt Wadstein skulle omljudet varit allmänt, 
verkat av bortfallande i såväl efter kort som efter lång rotsta¬ 
velse. Som stöd för sin åsikt anför Wadstein ett antal ord. 

4 

där enligt hans mening omljud efter kort rotstavelse förelig¬ 
ger. Dessa Uro representanter för den ljudlagsenliga utveck¬ 
lingen. De talrika fallen utan - omljud i kort stavelse (prät. 
valpa , pl. katlar o. s. v.) skola alltså uppfattas som undantag. 
Wadstein framställer flera olika försök till deras förklaring: 

O 

de kunna vara resultatet av analogiska utjämningar inom para- 
digm, där växling förefunnits mellan omljudd och oomljudd 
vokal; de återgå på former utan i (bindevokallösa prät.): de 
bero på vokalharinoniska tendenser (ketell: katlar). 

Kock har i PBB 18. 417 f. bemött W adstein, såvitt jag 
kan finna på ett avgörande sätt. Det lmr ej lyckats Wadstein 
att förebringa något enda säkert bevis för sin omljudshypotes. 
Han åberopar bl. a. enstaka eller ytterst sällsynta fall av om- 
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ljud hos svaga prät. av jo-klassen; de visa sig tillhöra sena 
texter och torde, där ej felskrivning föreligger eller speciella 
förklaringsgrunder erbjuda sig, bero på en tendens, som då 
och då kommer till synes, att låta präsensformernas vokalism 
dominera i paradigmet. I fsv. framträder denna tendens, som 
bekant, starkare, och i nsv. har den blivit härskande regel 
hos en mängd av de hithörande verben (t. ex. kräva , krävde; 
värka , väckte). — Mot Wadstein står däremot ett överväldi¬ 
gande material. De försök till förklaring av dessa omljuds- 
lösa ord och ordgrupper, som Wadstein framställer, äro — däri 
har Kock ulan tvivel rätt — fullkomligt oacceptabla. 

Wadstein erhöll icke heller några instämmanden. Först 
år 1906 tas hans mening upp på nytt, av Pipping i arbetet 
»Zur Theorie der Analogiebildung». Pipping underkänner vis¬ 
serligen Wadsteins bevisföring och betecknar hans argument 
som mindre lyckliga, men anser icke förty, att han i sak kan 
ha rätt. Han utmönstrar en god del av de exempel,* varpå 
Wadstein byggde sin teori om i-omljud även efter kort rot¬ 
stavelse, och håller andra för åtminstone osäkra och mindre 
beviskraftiga (m yl tia < lat. molina, kylna < lat. cnlina). Några 
nya stöd för åsikten anför Pipping emellertid icke alls; hans 
uppfattning kommer därför om möjligt att vila på ändå mera 
lös grund än Wadsteins. När han i slutet av sin undersök¬ 
ning gör en sammanfattning, visar det sig, att han endast har 
trenne ord att åberopa som bevis för omljud efter kort rot¬ 
stavelse: det är det fda. personnamnet Hceghne (också i fsv. 
ortnamnet Hcenghnestadlia) — jämte fvn. Hggnc — samt de 
båda orden fsv. ncetla nässla’ (fda. needle 'Ntelle', nno. nctla) 
och fvn. hekla 'mantel' (även namn på ett berg). 

Vid denna sida av saken, den positiva bevisföringen, läg¬ 
ger Pipping ej heller så stor vikt. Han betonar uttryckligen 
t sid. 313), att han icke har mönstrat igenom hela språkmateri¬ 
alet för att se efter, vilka exempel som tala för och vilka 
emot hans åsikt. Det nya hos Pipping är i stället, att han, 
under förutsättning att omljudstendensen verkat även efter 
kort rotstavelse, söker förklara, varför om l judet faktiskt ute¬ 
blivit i de stora grupper av ord, där rotstavelsen är kort. 
Hans huvudsakliga invändning mot Kocks periodteori är, att 
den är för komplicerad för att kunna betraktas som en slut¬ 
giltig lösning. Enklare är onekligen Wadsteins omljudsregel. 
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enligt vilken ett bortfallande \ alltid verkat omljud, Hven efter 

kort rotstavelse. Denna regel kan man upprätthålla, om man 

nämligen förklarar formerna utan omljud icke som ljudlags- 

enliga, utan som resultat av analogiska utjämningar inom para- 

digm och formgrupper. 

• • 


Överhuvud taget har man, menar Pipping, i språkhistorien 
hittills alldeles för litet tagit hänsyn till associationernas be¬ 
tydelse vid förklaringen av problem, som hänföra sig till ljud¬ 
läran. Pipping skiljer mellan två slag av analogibildning: er- 
haltende und schaffende, bevarande och nyskapande. Beva¬ 
rande är en sådan, då språket ej förändras genom analogibild¬ 
ningen (t. ex. om ett barn bildar pl. båtar till båt efter andra 
pl. på -ar, som det känner: stolar , dörrar , ängar ), nyskapande, 
då en ny form framkommer (t. ex. om barnet bildar fotar , 
handar i stället för fotter , händer ). Själva distinktionen är 
gjord av Jespersen. Pipping menar, att särskiljandet av dessa 
olika arter av analogibildning har en stor, men hittills obeak¬ 
tad betydelse vid studiet av språkhistoriska problem. Vad 
sker, då en ljudförändringstendens råkar i konflikt med sådana 
krafter, som kunna framkalla en bevarande analogibildning? 
— det är den fråga, som Pipping undersöker, bl. a. just i fråga 
om i-omljudet. 

Pipping belyser sin uppfattning med följande exempel. Vid 
sidan av fvn. dagsverk finnes en neutral ia-stam dagsverki , 1 
ehuru man efter ljudreglerna borde vänta en form med i-vokal: 
* dagsvirki . Denna form behöver enligt Pipping aldrig ha exi¬ 
sterat; under själva omljudstiden har nämligen den nära asso¬ 
ciationen med dagsverk helt enkelt hindrat omljudets genom¬ 
förande, alltså uppkomsten av * dagsvirki . 

Under den tid, då omljudet verkade, utbildades en klyfta 
mellan den äldre och den yngre generationens språk: de äldre 
sade dagsverk och dagsverki , hos de yngre var en böjelse för¬ 
handen att förskjuta e i det senare ordet till t, men denna 
tendens motverkades dels av associationen med dagsverk , dels 
av den äldre generationens uttal. Därigenom övervanns i detta 
fall ljudlagens verkan. 


1 Ordet är osäkert belagt; an föres endast av Fritzneh, och av honom 
med ett enda belägg, från Diplomatarium Norvegicum. Men citatet är 
felaktigt. Ordet upptages ej av Cleasby-Vigfusson eller av ILegstad. 
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Frågan är emellertid, om ej denna framställning av för¬ 
loppet bygger på en oriktig uppfattning av själva om ljudets 
natur. Det genomfördes nog ej så hastigt, att man kan tala 
om en bestämd klyfta mellan en äldre och en yngre genera¬ 
tion, utan och med omljud. Förskjutningen från e till i skedde 
snarare under loppet av en tämligen lång tidsperiod, genom 
en serie av små, omärkliga förskjutningar. Själva förloppet 
var väl en art av vokalharmoni, verkad väsentligen av psy¬ 
kiska faktorer, och dessa voro verksamma ej endast hos de 
allra yngsta språktalande individerna, även om tendensen gene¬ 
ration efter generation småningom förstärktes, utan även i det 
äldre släktets talande. Någon så stor olikhet mellan de vux¬ 
nes språk och barnens förelåg alltså ej, att de senare på grund 
därav måste »rätta» sitt dagsvirki efter de äldres dagsverki , 
så som sker, när t. ex. ett barn i våra dagar tvingas att upp¬ 
ge sin nybildning handar , fotar , då det av de äldre, mera språk¬ 
kunniga och auktoritativa får lära sig, att det heter händer , 
fotter. Hos en individ, där omljudstendensen var verksam, 
verkade nog alla minnesbilder av ordet, hört och uttalat, i 
samma riktning — förstärkande av tendensen. Omljudet inne¬ 
bar väl snarast en sådan förskjutning av minnesbilderna. 
Olikheterna med de äldres uttal torde av det samtida yngre 
släktet knappast ha uppfattats. 

För en form dagsverki i stället för ljudlagsenligt dagsvirki 
verkade alltså, även under omljudstiden, endast associationen 
med dagsverk. Men även denna associations förmåga att in¬ 
verka på uttalet var begränsad. När om ljudet verkade, var 
man säkerligen till en början ur stånd att uppfatta någon olik¬ 
het mellan de vokaler man uttalade i dagsverk och dagsverki. 
Under denna tid kunde naturligtvis ej heller någon analogi¬ 
bildning uppkomma. När förskjutningen i dagsverki > dags¬ 
virki fortskridit så långt, att olikheten kunde bli hörbar för 
de talande själva, ja då förelågo ju i själva verket redan olika 
vokalkvaliteter. 

Men i så fall blir detta exempel, som Pipping framställer 
som typiskt för en bevarande analogibildning, i princip ej olika 
mot analogibildningen lyklar i st. f. luklar (efter sg. lykell). 
1 båda fallen tränger en genom association nybildad form 
lyckligt igenom i strid mot det i språkbruket givna. I för¬ 
hållande till associationsformen dagsverki var den — visser- 
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ligen i långsam förskjutning stadda — ljudlagsenliga formen 
dagsverki > dagsvirki lika st iil 1 cl som nybildningen lyhlar till 
det ljudlagsenliga luktar. Ljud föränd ringen var alltså i för¬ 
hållande till analogibildningen en stabil faktor. 

Om sålunda betydande betänkligheter kunna framställas 
mot Pippings utgångspunkter, är det ej mindre fallet, när han 
kommer in på de speciella frågorna. Hans grundsats är, att 
en bevarande analogibildning kommer till stånd lättare än en 
nyskapande. Man har alltså rätt att i stor utsträckning räkna 
med bevarande analogibildning. 

1. I såväl ketell som hendcll skulle en gång omljudet ljud- 
lagsenligt inträda i synkoperando kasus, men den ursprung¬ 
liga vokalen upprätthölls genom de icke synkoperande former¬ 
nas inflytande. I stället för ljudlagsenligt 

Sg. nom. *katihi *bandihi 

dat. *kcetle *bcendle 

fick man alltså (genom bevarande analogibildning) 

Sg. nom. *katiln m bandtln 

dat. *katle *bandle. 

Omljud inträdde senare i de icke-synkoperande kasus: 
*katiln > ketell , *bandiln > bcndell. Pipping gör emellertid nu be¬ 
träffande det yngre omljudet det antagandet, att det inträdde 
tidigare efter lång än efter kort rotstavelse. Något bevis för 
detta antagande lämnas ej av Pipping, och såvitt jag vet, finns 
ingenting som talar för att det skulle vara riktigt. En tendens 
till utjämning inom paradigmet, genom införande av den om- 
Ijudda vokalen i svnkoperade kasus, gjorde sig nu gällande 
(alltså en nyskapande analogibildning), men eftersom denna ten¬ 
dens haft längre tid att verka efter lång än efter kort rotsta¬ 
velse, gav den till resultat i det isl. litteraturspråket katle: bendle. 

2. På liknande sätt vill P. förklara omljudets uteblivande i 
t. ex. danskr. baztr (: bernskr , lengstr). Paradigmen lydde en gång 

* dani sk r , m batistn *bernisk/t , *lengistR 

*danskan , *batst<tn *barnskan , m langstan 


vilket gav 

danskr baztr bernskr lengstr 

danskan baztan bernskan lengstan. 

Vidare t. ex. ka tia, f. (efter *katih ) i stället för ljudlagsenligt 
ketla, Sturla (efter det ännu icke omljudda subst. *s t urins, isl. 
stgrr), fagna , fatla ’ bind a’ (: fetell). 
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3. tualf 'tolv' på Rök-stenen. Formen har nybildats (i st. f. 
*tuelif; g. twalif, flit. zwelif ) före den yngre omljudstiden 
genom inflytande från ordningstalet tualfta (Rök). Men detta 
har återigen, på en tidigare tidpunkt, det då ännu icke om- 
Ijudda kardinaltalet (*tyalif) att tacka för sin vokal. 

4. Prat. *talidö skulle ge *telpa, liksom * dömt dö > démpa. 
Men under det infinitiven i det senare verbet samtidigt erhöll 
omljudd vokal ( *dömian > déma), kvarstod enligt Pipping i det 
förras inf. den ursprungliga a-vokalen. De långstaviga verben er- 
höllo alltså ljudlagsenligt samma vokal i inf. och prät. Med 
stöd av detta mönster (déma démpa) uppehölls hos de kortsta- 
viga genom bevarande analogibildning den oomljudda vokalen 
(*talia talpa). Senare erhöllo infinitiven och präsens i verb 
av typen t el i a omljud. — Pippinc.s förklaring vilar emellertid 
på osäker grund. Den nödvändiggör ett nytt, djärvt antagande: 
omljudet i inf. te lin och i präs. tel, telr skulle vara yngre än 
det i déma , démpa och *telpa, väl samtidigt med det yngre 
i-omljudet l . Vidare är att märka, att i verbet déma tvärtom 
flera former i präsens ännu saknade omljud. Det förefaller där¬ 
för ganska osannolikt, att förutsättningarna för en ombildning 
av prät., så att det skulle erhålla oomljudd vokal, lågo gynn¬ 
sammare vid typen t el i a än vid déma. — Om såsom ovan fram¬ 
hållits, någon skillnad mellan bevarande och nyskapande ana¬ 
logibildning med avseende på förutsättningarna för uppkom¬ 
sten icke torde finnas, bli analogi verkningar sådana som Pipping 
här antager, ytterst osannolika. Det vore i varje fall egen¬ 
domligt, att i hela denna stora formgrupp intet enda säkert fall 
som representant för den ljudlagsenliga utvecklingen levat kvar. 

Om sålunda Pipping icke kan sägas ha lyckats lämna någon 
tillfredsställande förklaring till omljudets regelbundna utebli¬ 
vande efter kort rotstavelse, så äro också bevisen för att det 
ljudlagsenligt skulle ha inträtt mycket bristfälliga. De utgöras 
i Pippings framställning av de tre orden: hekla, netla och 
Hegne. Intet av dem torde emellertid, enligt vad som påvisats 
av von Friesen i föreläsningar och av Lindroth IF 29. 170, 
kunna tagas i intäkt för nordisk ljudhistoria, hekla 'mantel’är 
sannolikt, liksom ett stort antal namn på klädesplagg, lån från 
fe. ( hcecile , hcecele , hecile). Ordet 'nässla' är sannolikt också lån. 


1 Om denna fråga (det s. k. jomljudet), se särskilt Lindroth 
IF 29. J82 f. 


HVtt/iv, I-oraljtid och yokalsynkope i fornviistnordUkan. 


*) 
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Växten användes i äldre tid för textiländamål (nätberedning); se 
Hehn Kulturpflanzen®, sid. 569 f. Själva ordet, urg. *natilön-, 
deminutivum till *natön - (i flit. nazza, gotl. natä, nno. dial. nata ), 
är bildat på samnm rot som nät och not. Beteckningen för 
växten var alliså ett kulturord, och sådana vandrade som be¬ 
kant ofta från språk till språk. Hos oss har det sannolikt 
inkommit söderifrån (flit. nezzila, mit. netelc). Namnet Hqgne 
och Hceghnc är tyskt lån: fht. Hagino, Hegino. 

När man sysslar med frågor, som sammanhänga med i-om- 
ljudet, kan man knappast komma förbi Pippings intressanta 
undersökning utan att underkasta den en granskning. Men 
resultatet torde näppeligen kunna bli något annat än att man 
kommer till den övertygelsen, att man med trygghet kan hålla 
fast vid att Kocks formulering av omljudsregeln är riktig. 


Emellertid finnas i de nordiska språken ett stort antal for¬ 
mer, som icke stämma med denna huvudregel: ett *, som syn- 
koperas, verkar omljud efter lång, men icke efter kort rotsta¬ 
velse. De tarva alltså sin särskilda utredning. Det finns så¬ 
väl långstaviga ord utan omljud, som kortstaviga med. Undan¬ 
tagen äro alltså av två olika slag. 

I. Långstaviga utan omljud. 

1. Ett antal i-stammar: feminina, t. ex. fvn. hon, skuld, pri, 
(typ; maskulina: fvn. urpr, hur pr , skurpr, pnrpr, stuldr, sultr, 
sullr, fundr, prottr , daunn , saupr , kostr .’ 

2. I fsv.: präs. sg. av de starka verben: sk i ut er, fålder. 

II. Kortstaviga med omljud. 

1. I fvn.: präs. sg. av starka verb: ferr (fara), grefr (grafa ), 
rcpr (vapa), telr (taka), dre gr (draga) — konir {koma), sofr (so fa), 
trepr (tropa). 

2. Pl. nom. och ack. av konsonantstammar: hnotr (hnot), 
stepr (stop), dgrr , pl. tantum. I fsv. nyter, ne ter; dyr. 

3. Komparativer av adjektiv: fvn. het re (fsv. heetre), fremre, 
fyrre, efre, ef re 'senare'. Likaså de därtill hörande ad verben: 
betr (fsv. hcetr), fyrr, fretnr. 

Inom i-stamsböjningen finnas också en mängd kortstaviga 
ord med omljud, men dessa äro, som von Fkiesen uppvisat (i 
Xenia Lidéniana) allesammans ja- eller ju-stammar, och de 

falla sålunda utanför ramen av denna undersökning. 

« 

1 Jag följer tills vidare fördelningen av orden på de olika stam- 
deklinationerna i t. ex. Aisl. Gr.* 
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Jag behandlar först den senare gruppen av undantag: 
kortstaviga former med i-omljud. 

Kock har i ANF 8. 256 f. framställt en teori till förklaring, 
som han senare upprepat, bl. a. i Svensk ljudhistoria, Bd. 3 
(sid. 43 f.) och i Umlaut und Brechung. Kock påpekar, att 
det för alla dessa former gemensamma är, att efter rotstavel¬ 
sen följer ett - in . Detta kan icke vara någon tillfällighet, och 
Kock gör därför det antagandet, att ljudförbindelsen - in - ver¬ 
kade omljud, även när den följde efter kort rotstavelse (det 
s. k. iR-omljudet). 

Kocks teori om ett särskilt in-omljud har icke vunnit 
någon allmännare tillslutning, och som jag tror har den av¬ 
visande hållning, som andra forskare intagit till densamma, 
varit fullt befogad. En hel del betänkligheter kunna nog fram¬ 
ställas mot densamma. Jag kan i allt väsentligt ansluta mig 
till vad som i denna fråga sagts av Lindroth i IF 29. 174. 
Även mig förefaller det, som om orden hatr ’hat’ (gen. hatrs ) 
och barr 'korn, säd' utgjorde en instans emot iR-omljud. De 
äro gamla s-stammar och uppvisa i såväl got. som västger- 
manska språk i i stambildningssuffixet: got. hatis , barizcins, 
fe. hete, bere-. Det är därför ej tilltalande, att för de nordiska 
språkens vidkommande behöva förutsätta en annan grundform 
med suffixavljud, så som Kock nödgas göra: *hataz, *baraz. 

Det är vidare att märka, att inga kortstaviga i-stammar 
ha omljud. Orden glymr 'buller’, Icylr 'kyla’, yss 'larm’ o. s. v., 
som Kock åberopar, kunna ej längre tjäna som stöd för iR- 
omljudet, ty de äro ursprungligen ju-stammar. Det vore dock 
egendomligt, om icke bland de kortstaviga orden ett enda spår 
av iR-omljudet i nom. sg. skulle leva kvar. 

Även Kocks försök att Ijudfysiologiskt förklara iR-omlju- 
det verkar mycket litet övertygande. »Som bekant hade n ett 
palatalt uttal; detta förklarar, att n verkar i-omljud på en 
omedelbart föregående vokal: pa r > pän, un > ys etc. När en 
konsonant skilde R-ljudet från vokalen, kunde det i vanliga 
fall icke verka omljud, utan nom. sg. dagu (av *dagan), ulfn (av 
*wulfaR ), vglln (av * wallun ) etc. bibehöllo sin vokal utan i-om¬ 
ljud (dagr, ulfr, VQllr etc.). — — När åter en kort rotstavelse 
åtföljdes av såväl i som n, verkades omljud genom båda dessa 
faktorer i förening. Man bör väl tänka sig detta på så sätt, 
att i t. ex. i *kotnin , 3 sg. präs. av koma , före sitt bortfallande 
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så förstärkt den i-klang (= det palatala uttal), som r redan i 
och för sig hade, att ett dylikt sålunda särskilt starkt palata- 
liserat r verkade om ljud på föregående vokal, även när Ä-ljudet 
skildes från vokalen av en mellanstående konsonant (*kotnir. 
> > IcemR).» 

R är redan i och för sig palatalt till sin karaktär, men det 
skulle enligt Kock ytterligare ha förstärkt sitt palatala uttal. 
Alltså: ett palatalt ljud, som blivit ändå mera palatalt — det 
är svårt att förstå, hur man skall tänka sig ett sådant ljuds 
bildning. Ett i, den mest palatala av alla vokaler, förmår i 
det fall, varom här är fråga, icke inverka på en föregående 
vokal, men väl ett dylikt starkt palataliserat r. Och denna 
inverkan skulle icke hindras av en mellanliggande konsonant, 
t. ex. m i *JcomiR > kfimr. Huruvida man vill antaga något sä- 
dant, sammanhänger naturligtvis i yttersta hand med uppfatt¬ 
ningen av i-omljudets art. Jag har icke tillfälle att i detta 
sammanhang gå in på denna fråga, men det förefaller mig 
knappast, som om förhållandena talade för att omljudet i de 
nordiska språken varit muljerande, d. v. s. att vokalföränd¬ 
ringen förmedlats av de mellanliggande konsonanterna. I sä 
fall blir naturligtvis ett slags n-omljud, sådant som Kock här 
tänker sig, mycket otroligt. 

De forskare, som icke velat godkänna Kocks iR-omljud, ha 
i stället försökt förklara omljudet i de kortstaviga formgrup¬ 
perna genom analogi och utjämningar inom paradigmen. 

Vad först komparativerna beträffar, så anser Noreen (Ge- 
schichte d. nord. Spr., 3. Aull., sid. 88), att omljudet på ana¬ 
logisk väg spritt sig till mask. och neutr. från fem. ocli frän 
pl., vilka former hade ändeisen *< och därför fingo yngre i-om- 
ljud. Till denna förklaring ansluter sig Lindroth i IF 29. 174. 
Möjligheten av en sådan utjämning kan naturligtvis icke be¬ 
stridas. Men väl måste det i så fall förefalla egendomligt, att 
den äldsta isl. uteslutande har e-vokal i komparativen, under 
det superlativen heter både beztr och baztr. På samma sätt 
förhåller det sig med den äldsta fno. (Häcstad, Gamalt tron- 
dermaal, sid. 49). I motsats mot komparativen har alltså super¬ 
lativen genom sina dubbla former bevarat spår av den ur¬ 
sprungliga vokalväxlingen inom paradigmet ( *be1istR ; baztan). 
Häremot invänder nu Lindroth, att formdubbelheten i superla¬ 
tiven icke behöver uppfattas på detta sätt. Man kan mycket 
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väl antaga, att den synkoperade stam-formen ( bazt -) genom¬ 
förts redan före det yngre i-omljudet. baztr blir då den enda 
ljudlagsenliga formen, beztr återigen kan knappast vara något 
annat än en analogisk nybildning efter komparativen. Med 
detta antagande — mer än ett sådant är det ju icke — har 
Lindroth måhända försvagat det stöd, som Kock ansett sig 
kunna hämta från förhållandena i superlativen. Men han har 
ingalunda brutit udden av Kocks invändning mot Noreen. I 
hela paradigmet (komparat. — adv. — superi.) har alltså enligt 
Lindroth i-omljudet varit ljudlagsenligt endast i fem. och pl. 
av adjektivets komparativ. Från denna utgångspunkt skulle 
i jämförelsevis sen tid — efter det yngre i-omljudet — det 
äldsta litteraturspråkets paradigm: adj. komp. betre, superi. 
beztr (jämte baztr) och adv. komp. betr ha erhållit sin gestalt¬ 
ning. Och av de ljudlagsenliga formerna i mask. och neutr. 
(b a tre, batra) och i adv. (batr) skulle ej finnas ett spår — trots 
den omständigheten, att de kunde finna stöd i superlativens 
former med a-vokal. I likhet med Kock kan jag därför, med 
hänsyn till materialet från de äldsta texterna, icke anse Noreens 
och Lindroths förklaring som vidare sannolik. 


Svårare är det att förklara de andra formgrupperna: om¬ 
ljudet i de kortstaviga präsensformerna och i pl. av konso¬ 
nantstammarna hn0tr , stepr och dyrr. Här finns inom para¬ 
digmet självt ingen form, som ljudlagsenligt skulle uppvisa 
om ljud. Enligt Noreen har analogien med andra paradigm i 
stället varit bestämmande (Aisl. Gr. 8 § 64, anm.; Geschichte 8 
§ 249, sid. 210). 1 präsens har sålunda de långstaviga para- 

digmen med omljud utgjort mönstret. Efter stendr: standa, 
fell: falla , heldr: hald a o. s. v. skulle alltså ha nybildats ferr: 
fara , tekr: taka , grefr: yrafa, o. s. v. i stället för det ljudlags¬ 
enliga *farr, *takr , *yrafr. Det förefaller onekligen ganska 
otroligt, att hos en så talrik grupp av till större delen mycket 
vanliga ord präsensformerna skulle ha nybildats, ty detta förut¬ 
sätter väl, att de ursprungliga, ljudlagsenliga formerna råkat 
i glömska, ej längre tillhörde språkets minnesformer. De kort¬ 
staviga verben med ä äro till antalet flera (enligt Wimmer, Fno. 
ljudl.: 16), och man förstår ej, varför de skulle ligga under för 
de långstaviga (2 avljudande: standa , vaxa, och 6 reduplice- 
rande: blanda, falda , falla , halda, hanga , ganga). Lindroth 
betonar, att dessa voro så vanliga ord. Men verb sådana som 
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fara, taka, draga, grafa voro knappast mindre vanliga. Av 
de långstaviga hade flertalet även i övrigt en lielt annan böj¬ 
ning: blanda hlett ~ fara för. Man måste därtill instämma 
i Kocks anmärkning, att »ifall *farr etc. vore de ljudlagsenliga 
formerna, man skulle vänta, att i den äldsta isl. finna exempel 
på dylika, men en granskning av L. Larssons Ordförrådet visar, 
att i de äldsta isl. handskrifterna ingen dylik form anträffats». 

Men om redan förklaringen av dessa verb med ursprung¬ 
lig a-vokal bereder svårigheter, är det i ännu högre grad 
fallet med präsensformerna Tcemr , sefr , trepr. Det finns icke 
något verb med lång rotstavelse och kort o-ljud, efter vilket 
de skulle kunna vara bildade 1 , och med ö endast ett, det 
jämförelsevis ovanliga verbet blöta — med en helt annan böj¬ 
ning för övrigt. 

Noreen yttrar i sin Aisl. Gr. 8 § 520 a. 6 om präs. Jcomr 
endast helt kort, att omljudet har blivit infört genom analogi 
efter de långstaviga verben. Lindroth erkänner (IF 29. 177). 
att denna väg är oframkomlig. I stället framställer han ett 
förslag, om vars riktighet han emellertid säger, att han själv 
ej är övertygad. Han antar, att vi haft en samnordisk över¬ 
gång av ue > 0 , åtminstone framför labial konsonant. Härpå 
tyder enligt Lindroth ordet ’sömn\- fno. sefn , m. (gen. sofns) 
jämte fvn. suefn , m., fsv. sempn (< sympn , sompn ), m.* På sam¬ 
ma säit soin detta S 0 fn är att härleda ur suefn , har alltså k 0 inr 
ljudlagsenligt utvecklat sig ur ett präsens *hiemr (< *knemin). 
Efter detta kamr: koma skulle sedan ha bildats S 0 fr: sofa och 
tr0pr: tropa. 

Lindroths förklaring laborerar med så många delvis osäkra, 
delvis uppenbart omöjliga antaganden, att den måste beteck¬ 
nas som fullkomligt oantaglig. Osäkert är väl redan, att sefr 
ocli tr 0 pr skulle ha bildats efter Jc0mr. Men betänkligare är 
själva förklaringen av detta l: 0 mr. Om ge blivit 0 i präs. sg., 
måste det också ha blivit det i inf. och i präs. pl. Men sådana 
former med 0 söka vi förgäves. Enligt Lindroth skulle vi 
alltså i präs. komr ha att se icke i-omljud, utan en annan av- 


1 Av spoma 'spjärna, sparka’ finnes endast ett svagt präsens (spor- 
nar) belagt. 

8 Om former i nsv. dial., se Hesselman, De korta vokalerna i och 
y, sid. 145. 
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ljudsform än i inf. lcotna . Att antaga en ursprunglig avljuds- 
växling mellan präs. sg. å ena sidan och präs. pl. och inf. å 
den andra (ue : u), går givetvis icke an. Men lika orimligt 
synes det mig vara, att mellan tvenne paradigm, som skulle 
ha funnits vid sidan av varandra, med rotformen *kyetn och 


med rotformen * kum , en sådan fördelning inträtt, att endast det 
förra skulle leva kvar i präs. sg. och endast det senare i inf. 
och präs. pl. På detta egendomliga sätt skulle en vokalväx- 
ling ha uppkommit,, som har skenet av att vara i-omljud, pä 
vanligt sätt verksamt i präs. sg. 

Om man bortser från detta präs. sg. kotnr , finnas inga spår 
av ett nordiskt *kyeman kvar i litterär tid eller i någon nordisk 
dialekt; överallt möta endast former med ö. Lindroth vill 


stödja det med prät. kuam . Men denna form finnes endast 
i ordböcker och grainmatikor. Däremot förekommer den, efter 
vad Thokkelsson uppger i sina rättelser till Fritzners ordbok, 
icke i någon handskrift. 1 nyisländskan finns den, men skall 
vara skapad av prästen Eyjölfur Jönsson, som dog 1745. 

Fvn. sefn , fsv. sempn , sympn bör förklaras på annat sätt 
och nödvändiggör ej alls antagandet av en ljudutveckling ye 
> 0 . Vid sidan av a-stammen suefn (fe. swefn , fs. swetan ; skr. 
svapna , lat. somnus ) har i urnordisk tid åtminstone i vissa dia¬ 
lekter funnits en abstraktbildning till verbet sofa med suffixet 
ni (*subni -): fsv. sympn . Genom påverkan av verbet kunde 
denna bildning erhålla präsensformernas vokalism (* sobni -): fno. 
S 0 fn , fsv. S0inpn . Formerna med o slutligen: fno. sofn , fsv. 
sornpn , nsv. somn (Noreen, Vårt språk 3. 217) kunna antingen 
representera en utveckling utan omljud av samma urn. ord 
(jfr bén : bön , syn : siön o. a.) eller bero på en ny påverkan av 

verbet. — Denna förklaring synes mig vara att föredraga fram- 

•• 

för den av Noreen Aisl. Gr. 5 § 74 a. 4 föreslagna. Åven No¬ 
reen betraktar fno. sofn (och fsv. sompn , Vårt språk 3. 217) som 
nybildning till verbet sofa . Liksom vid sidan av suefn finnes 
ett neutrum suefnep så kan till sofn ha bildats ett m s 0 fne . Från 


detta *s0fne kan så vokalismen i fno. S0fn , fsv. S0mpn här¬ 


stamma. I fgutn. finnes ett neutr. symni . Detta torde ha funnits 
även i fsv., och från det kan dess sympn förklaras. Man bör väl 


emellertid om möjligt söka undvika att förklara ljudföreteelser i 
faktiskt förefintligt språkgods — allra helst då det gäller så 
vanliga ord som här — genom inflytande från bildningar, som 
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icke kunna beläggas. De neutrala avledningarna ha av allt 
att döma varit relativt ovanliga — i svenskan kunna de ej alls 
påvisas, vare sig i litteraturen eller dialekterna —, och en in¬ 
verkan av dem på grundorden är alltså föga sannolik. Alter¬ 
nativt antager Noreen, att sefn har uppstått genom u-omljud. 
Häremot invänder Kock med rätta (Svensk ljudhistoria 1. 128), 
att det är mycket litet troligt, att subst. sefn {semn) fått o 
från adj. sefnugr (somnogher) och från den föga brukliga dat. 
pl. sefnum. Kock förmodar i stället, att >i vissa trakter av 
Norden ljudförbindelseu - web - ljudlagsenligt blivit -(w) 0 b- åt¬ 
minstone framför en tautosyllabisk konsonant: swefn > spfn, 
S 0 tnn *. Men då vid sidan härav föreligger dels fno. sofn, fsv. 
sompn, dels fsv. sympn, som icke kan förklaras på detta sätt, 
tänker Kock i likhet med Noreen för formerna med 0 och */ 
på inflytande från de neutrala ia-stammarna: *s 0 fne, *sgmne 
(fgutn. sytnni). — 

Om analogiförklaringens anhängare sålunda måste stå helt 
villrådiga inför präsensformerna kemr, sofr och tr0pr, så är 
det i lika hög grad fallet med pluralerna fvn. hnetr, st 0 pr och 
dyrr, fsv. n 0 ter, nyter och dyr. Alla andra konsonantstammar 
äro långstaviga och ha därför ljudlagsenligt omljud. Enligt 
Noreen Aisl. Gr. 8 § 64 anm. är hnotr bildat till sg. hnot efter 
mönstret av rétr: rot, békr : bok och dylika. På liknande sätt 
skulle väl fsv. nyter förklaras (efter t. ex. fvn. brynn : brun . 
lyss : lus, myss : mus). 

Kock bestrider sannolikheten av en sådan analogi och, som 
jag tror, med all rätt. Fullständigt omöjlig blir den i varje 
fall i fråga om ordet dyrr. Det förekommer endast i plural, 
och att hos detta vanliga ord omljudet i nom. och ack. skulle 
bero pä nybildning till gen. dura, dat. durom efter mönstret 
av gen. bruna, dat. brunom: nom. ack. brynn, är naturligtvis 
orimligt. Lika oframkomlig är den utväg, som Lindroth före¬ 
slår: i urn. har funnits en sg. *durö, alltså ett paradigm sg. 
*durö, pl. *durtR, alldeles som *hnutö , pl. *finuii/t l . Till denna 
aldrig någonsin belagda singular (jfr dock fe. dtiru, fht. fura) 
skulle den omljudda pl. vara nybildad på samma sätt som fsv. 
nyter : nut, not. Lindroth nämner ej, hur han tänker sig denna 


1 Lindroth lar här upp en tanke, som framställts redan av Sievers 
PBB 5. llt. 
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nybildning; men förmodligen menar han, liksom Noreen, att 
den skett efter mönstret av lika böjda substantiv med w, 
brun o. a. 


Jag är, liksom Kock, av den övertygelsen, att omljudet i 
pl. hnetr (fsv. neter, nyter), stepr, dyrr, i komparativerna betre, 
fyrre o. s. v., i präs. kpmr, sefr, tr^pr måste vara ljudlagsen- 
ligt, sannolikt därför också i präs. av verben med a-vokal: 
/>rr, tekr, dregr, grefr • m. fl. Kedan den omständigheten, att 
man i annat fall nödgas för detta material röra sig med flera 
olika specialförklaringar, vilka delvis därtill visat sig mycket 
tvivelaktiga, synes mig starkt tala därför. I dessa tre form¬ 
kategorier ha vi fvn. alltid omljud, vare sig rotstavelsen är 
kort eller lång och vilken än vokalen är: a, o eller u. Det 
är detta faktum, som behöver förklaras, men det blir, om man 
följer Noreen och Lindroth, knappast mer än en tillfällighet. 
Ett så enhetligt material kräver en enhetlig tolkning, men det 
innebär i detta fall, sä vitt jag kan finna, att det måste upp¬ 
fattas som resultat närmast av en ljudlagsenlig förändring. 

Men hur skall då ett ljudlagsenligt om ljud i kortstaviga 
ord förklaras, om man nu ej vill drivas till Wadsteins och 
Pippings slutsatser och icke heller kan anta Kocks iR-omljud? 

Kock har i sin omljudsteori ställt i-omljudet i intimt sam¬ 
band med förlusten av ändelsevokalen i under sent urn. tid. 
Liksom i de västgermanska språken faller en ändelsevokal 
tidigare efter lång rotstavelse än efter kort. Denna vokalför¬ 
lust betingas återigen av den dåtida accentueringen. De kort¬ 
staviga orden ha haft en starkare exspiratorisk accent på an¬ 
dra stavelsen, än fallet var i de långstaviga. Om vi jämföra 
de båda orden stu pr och gestr med varandra, så måste de 
redan på ett tidigt stadium av urn. ha representerat två olika 
accenttyper. Inom i-stamstlexionen hade vi sålunda redan då 
(före synkopctiden) två olika böjningsmönster: *gasti/i och 
*staåiR x . Under en senare period resulterade detta i följande 
utseende av paradigmen: de långstaviga med synkope och om¬ 
ljud: *gestR, de kortstaviga med ännu kvarstående i och utan 
omljud: *stadm. De nordiska språken befunno sig då på det 
utvecklingsstadium, som vi faktiskt återfinna i fornengelskan i 


1 För accenten skulle kunna användas beteckningen 'och': gästis 
och stådiR. 
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litterär tid: wtjrm, giest, tvyrp ’kast\ lyft — byre ’son\ hyge 
'håg’, mete ’mat\ stede, wine. Senare bortföll i de nordiska 
språken ändelse vokal även efter kort rotstavelse; vi fingo gestr 
och stapr. 

På samma sätt skulle vi i urn. tid ha haft med avseende 
på accentueringen olikartade paradigm hos flertalet andra böj¬ 
ningar. Klyvningen måste gå tillbaka på urg. tid. Så t. ex. 
i prät. av det svaga verbet ( *dömidö : *talidö), komparativen hos 
adj. och adv. ( *langiné : *batitlé), präs. av det starka verbet 
(* standi r : *fariR), pl. av konsonantstammar ( *bökin, *markta : 
*hnotiR , Härav skulle vi vänta en alltjämt fortlevande 

dubbelhet i dessa flexioner: i yngre urn. t. ex. i prät. *dgmda: 
*talida , i präs. *stendR, *skgtR: *fariit; i litterär tid liksom prät. 
démpa: talpa, så ock präs. *stendr , skytr : *farr. Så har resul¬ 
tatet icke blivit. Någonstädes har ett avbrott skett i den ljud- 
lagsenliga utvecklingen. Men man behöver ingalunda förut¬ 
sätta, att det skett på en så sen tidpunkt, som Noreen och 
Lindroth göra, ty detta leder, som vi sett, till betydande svårig¬ 
heter. 

De ord, som det här är fråga om, tillhörde mycket ut¬ 
präglade och slutna formgrupper, t. ex. präsensbildningen. Att 
inom sådana formgrupper utjämna ljudlagsenligt uppkomna 
olikheter, är en framträdande strävan hos språket. Sådana 
utjämningstendenser sträcka sig oj endast till själva ljudkrop¬ 
pen, utan också till accenten. Saken kan belysas med ett 
nära till hands liggande exempel. I svenskan skulle vi vänta, 
att präsentia sådana som dömer, köper, möter, lyser, ställer, händer , 
mister o. s. v., som i fornspråket. voro tvåstaviga, hade grav 
aecentuering. Men de ha uppgivit denna och antagit samma 
betoning, som var ursprunglig hos flertalet präsens på -cr, 
nämligen de starka verben och en del svaga (Kock, Alt- und 
neuschwed. Accentuierung, sid. 42; Språkhist. undersökningar 
om svensk akcent I. 92 f.). 

Något liknande vill jag antaga beträffande de starka ver¬ 
ben i urn. tid. De skulle enligt den sannolikt redan urger¬ 
manska accentregeln fördela sig på tvenne olika paradigm, 
som skilde sig åt endast med avseende på accentueringen: 
ett långstavigt, med svagtonig, sedermera bortfallande ändelse: 
*skiutiR, *fdllin ; 
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ett kortstavigt, med starkare betonad ändelse: *fåri/i, *komiR , 
*gébiR. De långstaviga voro flera till antalet; de omfattade 
1.—3. avljudsklasserna, verben standa, vaxet , fela, fregna, de 
reduplicerande. Efter dem rättade sig med avseende på be¬ 
toningen de kortstaviga. De två böjningsmönstren reducera¬ 
des därmed till ett (liksom i nsv. bryter och köper). * färla och 
*kömiR förlorade sålunda sitt i på samma gång som *standiR 
och *skiutia, d. v. s. under om ljudstiden. Fvn. ferr och kemr 
ha därför ljudlagsenligt i-omljud. 

Naturligtvis kan utjämning också tänkas ske i motsatt 
riktning 1 2 , och det har möjligen varit fallet på östnordisk botten. 
Om de långstaviga formerna antagit de kortstavigas starkare 
tryck på ändelsevokalen, kvarstod denna över omljudstiden 
och bortföll på samma gång som i *staåia. Därför utan om¬ 
ljud *. 


Efter den stora mängden långstaviga komparativer med 
omljud ( lengre , fegre, leegre, större, yngre o. s. v.) ombildades 
redan före den äldsta i-omljudsperioden de fåtaliga kortsta¬ 
viga till samma accentuering. Detta gav senare former med 
tidig synkope och om ljud: (*battRé >) betre, fremre, fyrre, 0fre. 
— Även här kan en parallell framdragas från nutida talspråk. 
De tvåstaviga komparativerna i nsv., som förlitterärt synko- 
perat en mellanstavelsevokal ( längre , bättre), ha därvid antagit 
s. k. enstavighetsaccent (Kock ANF 3. 354; Accentuierung, sid. 
50). Yltre (flera) och mera voro däremot i urn. tid tvåstaviga. 
Då de detta oaktat i stor utsträckning uttalas med acc. 1, 
beror det på att de ej kunnat undgå att påverkas av den stora 
huvudmassan komparativer med denna betoning. 

De kortstaviga konsonantstammarna voro så få, att ett 
eget böjningssätt för dem ej gärna kunde upprätthållas. De 
anslöto sig i accentueringen till de långstaviga och erhöllo 
därmed omljud: dyrr, hnetr, stopr. — Jämför härmed de för¬ 
skjutningar, som i svenskan ägt rum bland de substantiv, som 

• • 

i pl. ändas på - er . Arter, kinder och vrister ha mot förväntan 


1 Jfr den växlande betoningen av präsens på -er i svenska dialek¬ 
ter och i riksspråket i äldre tid; vidare passiva präsensformer på -es med 
numera övervägande grav accent: gives, kräves, dragés. Kock, Sv. aks. 
I. 93 f., 97 f.; Accentuierung, sid. 46; Beckman ANF 11. 233. 

2 Omljudets uteblivande i fsv. kan dock förklaras även på annat 

sätt. 
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acc. 2; omvänt ha andra pluraler erhållit acc. 1, fastän de i 
fornspråket voro tvåstaviga: länder (till sg. länd), saker, sägner, 
in. fl. Se Kock, Sv. Aks. I. 89; Accentuierung, sid. 41. 


Den uppfattning av förloppet, som jag här antagit, skulle 
utan tvivel kunna tillämpas på åtskilliga företeelser inom äldre 
germansk språkhistoria. Jag nöjer mig här med att anföra 
ett par. 

De västgermanska språkens i- och u-deklinationer äro 
mycket lärorika t och u faller, som redan nämnt, efter lång 
men kvarstår efter kort rotstavelse. I fe. äro orden också 
efter denna princip fördelade mellan tvenne olika paradigm: 
ett långstavigt [tvyrm, feld ) och ett kortstavigt {hyge, sunu). 
Men i fht. ha endast ett fåtal i-stammar de väntade tvåstaviga 
formerna: wini, risi, quiti , Icumi, kuri , turi. De övriga ha för¬ 
lorat i och sakna omljud, m. a. o. de ha fullständigt gått upp 
i den långstaviga typen: gast, anst. Detta har skett före om- 
ljudstiden, sannolikt redan före bortfallet av i efter lång rot¬ 
stavelse, d. v. s. genom övergång av dessa kortstaviga i de 
långstavigas accentueringstyp.: slag (fs. slegi), sal, stat, ha$, 
ma$, flug, zug, bruh, scu$, au, m. fl. Med rätta betonas också 
av Franck (Altfränk. Gram. § 142, sid. 187) och av van Helten 
(PBB 36. 462 f.), att vokalförlusten icke kan bero på att en 
del av dessa ord (t. ex. haf, bruh) genom ljudskridningen fått 
förlängd konsonant och därigenom övergått till de långstavigas 
kategori. Förlängningen medförde icke någon förändring av 
ordets betoning; ändeisen bibehöll fortfarande sitt bitryck, som 
borde skydda dess vokal mot bortfall. 

En liknande attraktion* har ägt rum bland de neutrala a- 
stammarna i fht. De kortstaviga skulle ljudlagsenligt bevara 
sitt m i nom. ack. pl. (fe. fatu , hofu : tvord; fs. grahu : tvord ). 
De ha emellertid anslutit sig till de långstaviga med svagto- 
nig vokal, som sedermera bortföll: *dalu > tal {ioh , grab) lik¬ 
som *wordu > tvort {barn, swert o. s. v.) 

Om nom. sg. sutis, nawis få tjäna som bevis för att i i got. 
ljudlagsenligt bortföll endast efter lång rotstavelse (Streitberg 
Got. Elementarbuch § 183. 2; Urg. Gram. § 146; van Hei.ten 
PBB 21. 476, 36. 450 not 2, 463; Kock PBB 21. 432; Hirt IF 1. 
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216), äro got. tnats, rjtims , muns o. s. v. resultat av en liknande 
utjämning 1 * * * * * * * . 

Vi ha visserligen också för förklaringen av i-omljudet 
hos de kortstaviga orden måst tillgripa analogivägen. Men 
utjämningen gäller ej ordens ljudgestalt, utan deras accenttyp. 
Mönster blir alltså ej ett eller annat långstavigt ord med samma 
vokal, som tilläventyrs kan uppletas, utan hela gruppen av 
långstaviga bildningar. 


Det återstår till slut att något dröja vid omljudsförhållan- 
dena hos i-stammarna*. De kortstaviga — med undantag av 
ordet dul äro de maskuliner — sakna samt och synnerligen 
omljud. De ord med omljudd vokal, som man tidigare betrak¬ 
tade som i-slammar, ha nämligen visat sig vara bildningar 
med ja- eller ju-suffix (Falk ANF 3. 296; Hellquist ANF 7. 25 f.; 
von Friesen, Xenia Lidéniana). Bland de långstaviga finnas 
ord såväl med omljud som utan, både bland maskuliner och 
femininer 9 . 

För de maskulina i-stammarna i fvn. finnas två olika böj- 
ningstyper: en med genitivändelsen -ar (som hos femininerna), 
en med den från a-stammarna lånade ändeisen -s (stapr : gestr). 
En del ord vackla, i det av dem finnes belagd genitiv både på 
-s och -ar (Nokeen Aisl. Gr. 9 § 378. 1). Inom båda grupperna 
finnas såväl långstaviga som kortstaviga. Men härvid är ett 
märkligt förhållande att iakttaga rörande dessas fördelning: 
de långstaviga med genitiv på -s ha regelbundet omljud, under 
det de med genitiv på -ar sakna omljud. Ordmaterialet grup¬ 
perar sig alltså på följande sätt: 


1 Åtminstone bland femininerna synas de långstaviga orden, av det 

got., fvn. och fe. materialet att döma, utgöra en betydande majoritet; 

kortstaviga fem. i-stammar äro fåtaliga. 

9 Under arbetet med följande undersökning hade jag flera gånger 

tillfälle att med professor von Friesen diskutera hithörande frågor, och 
dessa samtal ha givit mig en del värdefulla synpunkter på ämnet. Upp¬ 

fattningen av dat. på -e hos bur pr m. fl. som härrörande från u-stams- 

deklinationen framställdes härunder av von Friesen vid en tidpunkt, då 
jag ännu hyste en annan mening därom. Senare kom jag, delvis på 

andra skäl, till samma resultat som von Friesen i denna fråga. 

9 Från orden på g , k ( clgr , bekkr ), där ljudforhållandena voro av 
en särskild beskaffenhet, bortser jag i det följande. 
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1. Sg. gen. på -s, i-omljud: gestr, déll, lypr x ; pyttr 9 ; glépr, 
fno. sofn *. 

2. Sg. gen. på -ar, utan omljud: 

burpr. Dat. burp, burpe; i sammansättningar vanl. -burpe 
(at-, hingat-, vi t nes-burpe). Vid sidan ett byrp, f. (börd, här¬ 
komst). Till detta kan Pl. dat. byrponi (Ölåfr huitaskald) höra. 
(Egilsson-Jönsson: byrpr, m.). Nisl. burdur (-ar, -ir). Nno. burd, 
m. — Fsv. byrp , f. 

skurpr. Dat. skarp, skurpe. Nisl. skurÖur (-ar, -ir). Nno. 
slcurd, m. -- Fsv. skyrp, f. 

purpr. Dat. purp, purpe. Nisl. purdur (-ar, -ir). 

stuldr (Larsson Ordförrådet: stulpr). Dat. stuld. Nisl. 
stuldur (-ar, -ir). Nno. stuld, styld, m. (enligt Ross med tjockt 
l). — Fsv. styld, stuld, f. 

fundr. Dat. funde. Därjämte fno. fyndr, m. (Thorkelsson, 
Supplement 4; Hertzberg, Glossarium; belagda former: Sg. 
nom., ack., dat. fynde). Nisl. fundur (-ar, -ir). Nno. fund, m. 
(och fynd, f.?). — Fsv. funder, fynder, m.; vanligen fund, fynd, f. 

kostr. Dat. koste, Pl. ack. koste, även kosto. Nisl. kostur 
(-ar, -ir). Nno. kost, m. — Fsv. koster, kuster. — Got. kus- 
tus, m. 1 * * 4 * 

saupr, sultr (fe. swylt) och prottr 4 ha vanligen - ar i gen., 
men finnas belagda även med -s (Nokeen Aisl. Gr.* § 378. 1; 

F. Jönsson, Det no?-isl. Skjaldesprog, sid. 48; Fritzner). 

) 

sullr skall enligt Noreen Aisl. Gr.* § 377 böjas som gestr t 
men genitiven är, såvitt jag kunnat finna, icke belagd. 

Beträffande följande ord kan, alldenstund deras genitiv ej 
är känd från den fvn. litteraturen, ej avgöras, till vilken grupp 
de äro att föra: dyttr , kyll 6 , hletnmr (nisl. -s, pl. -ar), skellr 
(nisl. - 5 , pl. -ir), steytr, slémr, yr pr 'fördärv, olycka, död’ (Sg. 
nom. 1 g.) ~ ur pr (Sg. nom. 3 ggr., ack. 1 g), skyldr - skuldr 
(Sg. ack. fyrer pann skyld o. dyl.; vanl. skyld, skuld, f.), daunn, 
brundr, gustr. 

1 Vid sidan liöpr, utan omljud, men dettas böjning framgår ej av 
de få beläggen (Sg. nom. liöpr 2 ggr., Pl. gen. liöpa 1 g.). 

* Möjligen lånord (Kluge, M. Kristensen, F. Fischer: från fe. pytt, 
lat. puteus); enligt Falk och Torp Etym. Wb. inhemskt. 

* Jfr ovan sid. 71. 

4 Om kostr och prottr, se nedan sid. 81. 

Lånord, från lat. culeus. 
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Bland de långstaviga i-stammarna med genitiv på -$ fin¬ 
nes sålunda intet exempel på uteblivande av omljud; bland 
dem, som Undas på -ar, förmodligen blott ett fall av omljud, 
felär {-ar), — om nämligen detta ord har rotvokalen a och ut¬ 
går från en stamform *faldi- (se van Helten PBB 36. 476). 

Det förefinnes uppenbarligen ett samband mellan böjning 
och omljud hos de långstaviga i-stammarna. Delvis har det 
visserligen blivit stört genom senare beröringar mellan de 
olika paradigmen, men det torde ej vara omöjligt att med be¬ 
gagnande av det material, som föreligger i den litterära fvn., 
sluta sig till vad som i stora drag försiggått. Det kan knap¬ 
past vara en tillfällighet, att omljudet — som var Ijudlagsen- 
ligt åtminstone i nom. och ack. ( *gastin, *gasti) — blivit ge¬ 
nomfört i paradigmen just hos de ord, där den ursprungliga 
genitiven gått förlorad och blivit ersatt med en nybildad på 
-.v efter mönstret av a-stammarna. Då denna nybildning icke 
sträckt sig till en betydande grupp av kortstaviga ord (typen 
stapr ), har den sannolikt uppkommit först sedan i synkoperats 
efter lång rotstavelse, m. a. o. pä den tid, då det ännu hette 
*gcestii, men *stadiu. De långstaviga i-stammarna samman- 
föllo då i Sg. nom. och ack. med a-stammarna, och efter mön- 
stret av t. ex. gen. arms till noin. armr , ack. arm bildades till 
nom. gestr , ack. gest en gen. gests. 


Så fingo vi tvenne olikartade 


böjningstyper för i-stam¬ 


marna: 


en enstavig, med omljud. gen. på - s; böjningen i sg. alltså 
sammanfattande med a-stammarnas; långstaviga ord; 

en tvåstavig, utan omljud, gen. på -ar; kortstaviga ord. 


I got. ha i-stammarna i sg. helt och hållet antagit a-stams- 
böjning (gen. gastis , dat. gasta). Jag finner det sannolikt, att 


även här liksom i de nordiska språken ombildningen ägt rum 


först efter ändelsevokalens bortfall. Det got. paradigmet gasts 


(gen. gastis, pl. gasteis) är alltså fullt jämförbart med det fvn. 
gestr (gen. gests, pl. gester). Blott är att märka, att got. para¬ 
digmet gasts omfattar alla maskulina i-stammar. Här har näm¬ 
ligen — som ovan framhållits, förmodligen till följd av analo¬ 
giska förändringar — vokalen i synkoperats även efter kort 


rotstavelse. 


Då en mängd 
gestr , d. v. s. i gen. 


kortstaviga ord i fvn. jämväl böjas efter 
ha ändeisen -s, beror det på senare in ver- 
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kan från a-stamböjningen. Genit i vändeisen -s breder som be¬ 
kant alltmera ut sig, först bland i-stammarna, senare också 
bland u-stammarna. I fsv., som även i sitt äldsta skick med 
avseende på substantivböjningen representerar ett yngre ut¬ 
vecklingsstadium än fvn., finnes icke en enda i-stam, som icke 
åtminstone kan ändas på -s i gen.; i y. fsv. liar denna böjning 
helt trängt igenom (Noreen Aschwed. Gr. § 407. 2). Efter syn- 
kopen av i efter kort rotstavelse (*$taöin > stapr) lia alltså en 
del kortstaviga i-stammar i fvn. antagit ändeisen -s i Sg. gen. 

gestr bör sålunda betraktas som huvudparadigmet för de 
långstaviga maskulina i-stammarna. Utom de ovan uppräknade 
orden med omljud hör hit griss, sannolikt också leistr (got. 
laists, fe. låst, flit. leist), ehuru dess böjning endast är ofull¬ 
ständigt belagd 1 * . 

Det är emellertid att märka, att det finnes en annan grupp 
ursprungliga i-stammar, som sakna i-omljud och ha a-deklina- 
tionens ändelse -s i genitiv. Det är fallet med orden ortnr 1 
och garpr 3 . De ha emellertid även i plural antagit a-stam¬ 
marnas ändelser. De böjas sålunda fullständigt regelbundet 
efter paradigmet. armr. Antingen ha de på ett tidigare sta¬ 
dium av urn. gått över till a-stamsflexion (Sg. nom. *wormai i, 
*wormn, ack. *worma, *worm — med a-omljud! —, i stället för 


* wurmitt, *wurmi), eller också har redan från samgermansk tid 
vid sidan av i-stam men funnits en a-stam (got. gardawaldands , 
fe. genrd ) 4 * * . — Bland de ord med a-stamsböjning för övrigt, 
som i gen. ha ändeisen -ar, antingen enbart eller jämte -s 
(Noreen Aisl. Gr. 8 § 348. 2; Wimmer Fornnordisk form lära § 47), 
torde finnas gamla i-stammar. Med en viss sannolikhet kan 
detta antagas vara fallet med grautr och gröpr (ffris. gred, milt. 


1 Däremot är brestr säkerligen icke att räkna som ursprunglig i-stam. 
Pl. ack. bresto. Fht. brest, m. böjes som a-stam. — Vid sidan finnes 
västgerm. en i-stam med svag rotform: fe. byrst, m., fht. brust. 

* Got. tvaurms , m.: endast Sg. nom. waurms och Pl. gen. traurme. 
I västgerm. språk i-stam: fe. icynn, fht. ururm, pl. teur t/i i. 

3 Sg. gen. garps och (1 g.) garpar; se Jönsson Skjaldesprog, sid. 8. 
Fsv. garper , gcrrper, Noreen Aschw. Gr. § 389. 1. Got. gards, m. i-stam 
(Pl. dat. garditn). 

4 Fvn. vdttr (Torp Gno. ordavleiding: < *vahti-) torde ursprungligen 

vara u-stam (s; pl. -ar, ack. fisl. -a, fno. -a, -o). Noreen Aisl. Gr. 8 

§ 385. 
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gruot f., gen. griiete). I de flesta fall är det emellertid omöj¬ 
ligt att avgöra, hur den urn. stamformen varit beskaffad 1 . 

Att omljudet uteblivit i de sist berörda fallen, står utan 
tvivel på ett eller annat sätt i samband med övergången till 
a-stamsböjning. Å andra sidan har gen. på -ar säkerligen 
spelat en viss roll vid den oomljudda vokalens genomförande 
i paradigmen bur pr , fundr o. s. v. Men om alla övriga former 
i sg. ljudlagsenligt skulle få omljud, är det väl då sannolikt, 
att gen. allena skulle kunna sätta igenom sin oomljudda voka- 
lism? Pluralen kan väl icke heller ha haft en så stor vikt hos 
dessa ord, som (med undantag av saupr ) väsentligen varit ab¬ 
strakta till sin betydelse. 

Nu är emellertid att märka, att gruppen rymmer åtmin¬ 
stone en ursprunglig u-stam: hostr. Det framgår såväl av egen¬ 
domligheter i dess böjning: Pl. ack. koste eller (ehuru mera 
sällan) kosto, Sg. dat. regelbundet koste, som av dess motsvarig¬ 
het i gotiskan: Icustus *. Detsamma torde vara fallet med prdttr 
(fe. pr oh t, m.). 

Aven beträffande ett flertal av de Övriga kan man ha 
starka skäl att misstänka, att de från början ej hört hit, 
till det maskulina i-stamsparadigmet. De motsvaras nämligen 
på östnordiskt språkområde av ord med feminint genus. Att 
detta representerar det ursprungliga förhållandet, framgår ofta 
nog genom en jämförelse med övriga germanska språk. 

Vid sidan av burpr tinnes redan i fvn., i betydelsen ’börd 
härkomst', ett bgrp, f., som dock möjligen kan tänkas vara 
lånord. Det fsv. bgrp, f. är dock med säkerhet inhemskt 


1 Fvn. eif>r (-ar; -ar) — got. aips , a-slam (Pl. ack. aiftans ), fs. 
eth, fe. dp, tn.; atfpr (-or) — got. audays, audahafts, fe. rad; skdyr 
(-ar, -s; -ar), ej i andra germ. språk; lundr (-ar, -s; -ar; Liden PBB 
15. 1 •' *vlnti-); sno pr, urr, dpr — fe. sndd , dr, tedp (a-st.); reyrr 
(-ar) — got. raus, n., flit. ror , n. (a-st.). 

* Av sammansättningen yakosls finnes endast Sg. ack. yaknst belagd. 
Jfr. Sg. ack. usivahst, men wahstus. Här böra vi utan tvivel anta vokal¬ 
bortfall i de sammansatta formerna. Att vi vid sidan av tu-stammarna 
f eahstus och kustos (fvn. vQxtr och kostr) skulle ha balt ti-stammar i 
got., som van Helten antar (PBB 30. 4-77), synes mig foga sannolikt. I 
de västgermanska språken bar u-stamsböjningen för långstaviga ord råkat 
i upplösning, och de hithörande orden ha övergått till andra flexiöner. 
Varken fe. cysl eller flit. rost torde därför bevisa tillvaron av en ger¬ 
mansk i-stam. 

Weuén, I-omljud och vokalsynkope 1 fornvttstnordUkan. 6 
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('bärande’: iarnbyrp , upbyrp , vitncsbyrp o. a.; ‘börda; foster, barn; 
börd, härkomst’). Ordet återfinnes såväl i got. ( gabautps ) som 
i västgermanska språk (fe. byrd, gebyrd, f.*; flit. giburt , f.), 
överallt med feminint genus. Ja, detta överensstämmer också 
med de utomgermanska motsvarigheterna: lat. fors, t, skr. 
bhrfi, f. Fvn. står ensam med sitt maskulina kön. Det måste 
betraktas som en nybildning. — På samma sätt förhåller det 
sig med fvn. skurpr, m. och fsv. skyrf), f. — Ordet urpr 'för¬ 
därv, olycka, död’ finnes ej i fsv. Det är mask. i fvn., men 
vid sidan står Urpr som namn på en norna, med feminint 
genus. Nornorna voro kvinnliga väsen; deras namn voro femi¬ 
nina appellativer. Det gäller också om den yngsta nornan, 
Skuld. Ordet skuld , skyld är nu vanligen fem. i fvn., men där¬ 
jämte finns en maskuiin form: skuldr , skyldr. I fsv. är det 
uteslutande fem. På samma sätt fvn. stuldr , m. och fsv. styld , 
sttdd , f. Vidare fvn. fundr, m. — fsv. fynd, fund, f. (jämte 
funder, fynder , m.; jfr. även flit. vunt, m.); fvn. sultr — fsv. 
sylt, f. (även sulter , m.; jfr fe. sivylt. m.). Fvn. daunn, ni. mot¬ 
svaras av ett got. dattns, f. 

Orsaken till genusväxlingen är utan tvivel att söka i den 
omständigheten, att dessa ord i fvn. bevarat nom.-ändeisen -r, 
som ursprungligen tillhört även de feminina i-stammarna men 
alltmera kom att uppfattas som ett särmärke för maskulina ord. 

Efter vad det nu visat sig, måste man emellertid räkna 
med möjligheten, ja, sannolikheten av att omljudets utebli¬ 
vande i kostr, pröttr , burpr, stuldr o. s. v. icke sammanhänger 
med förhållanden i den maskulina i-stamsböjningen, utan med 
de böjningsgrupper, i vilka de ifrågavarande orden ursprung¬ 
ligen hört hemma. 

De feminina i-stammarna skulle även de ljudlagsenligt ha 
om ljud i åtminstone nom. och ack. sg.; dessutom yngre i-om- 
Ijud i samma kasus i pl. I många fall uppvisa också de hit¬ 
hörande orden paradigtn med genomfört omljud ( ferp , bitn , sd tt 
o. s. v.). I fsv. är detta vanligare än i fvn. (fsv. yrt, ram, serghn. 
der k — fvn. nrt, rpm, spgn , dgkk m. fl.). Påfallande är emeller¬ 
tid, att i fvn. i regeln den icke omljudda vokalen blivit genom¬ 
förd ( qxI , d$p. rgst , brunt , o. s. v.). Det finnes därtill knappast 
en enda feminin i-stam i fvn. med omljud, till vilken icke vid 


1 Oin gebyrd, m., se Sieyers Ags. (jr. 3 § 267 b. 
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sidan finnas oomljudda former belagda (syn — siön, sétt — stftt, 
hén — bön, ferp — pl. far per, o. s. v.; se Noreen Aisl. Gr. 8 

§ 382). 

Är det månne sannolikt, att denna den oomljudda voka¬ 
lens övervikt kan utgå allenast från den oomljudda genitiven? 
Hur förklara den egendomliga skillnaden i förhållande till om¬ 
ljudet mellan maskulina och feminina ord? Som ursprungliga 
femininer måste vi enligt det föregående betrakta jämväl masku- 
linerna btirpr, stuldr, fundr o. s. v. 

Jag vill först göra uppmärksam på några i detta sam¬ 
manhang betydelsefulla fakta. 

1. De feminina ord, som bevarat sin nominativändelse -r 
sakna genomgående om ljud: br&pr, naupr, Ur pr, unnr (véttr 1 ) — 
bitrpr, skur pr, pur pr, stuldr, daunn o. s. v. Om ett par undan¬ 
tag, se nedan sid. 89. 

2. En stor del av de hithörande orden utgöra rimord, och 
sådana ha säkerligen i stor utsträckning påverkat varandras 
utveckling: urfrr, burftr, skurpr, pur pr — skuldr ~ skuld, stuldr 
— fundr, brundr, lundr (-nr, -s; pl. -ar; urspr. i-stam? u-stam?), 
lund, f. 'sinnelag; sätt’, grund, stund. Till denna sista ordserie 
få vi föra också ojdet mund, f. 'hand’ (i-stam? ö-stam? Pl. 
nom. ack. ej belagda) och det etymologiskt därmed samman¬ 
hörande mundr , m. 'gåva (till bruden eller hennes giftoman); 
hemgift’ (i-stam? u-stam? Torp Gno. ordavleiding: i-stam; 
Noreen Aisl; Gr. 8 § 349. a. 5: u-stam). En annan rimserie ha 
bildat: snupr, naupr , daupr (u-stam). 

3. I alla dessa ordserier, med undantag av den sista, inne¬ 
håller rotstavelsen i fvn. vokalen u. I stället för ursprunglig 
feminin i-stam har i fvn. trätt en maskulin i-stam, ett ord 
som böjes efter mönstret av det kortstaviga paradigmet stapr. 
-- Men hur har det gått, om rotvokalen varit en annan, exem¬ 
pelvis d? Utan tvivel ha vi sådana bildningar bevarade, men 
ej som maskulina i-stammar, utan som u-stammar. I detta 
fall stå alltså feminina 2 i-stammar i fsv. *och andra germanska 
språk vid sidan av maskulina u-stammar i fvn. Vi ge några 
exempel: 


1 dix ( *disu). I/rist (Norekn Aisl. (Jr. 3 8 291.2)? 

2 Sällan maskulina (fsv. pmetler; slätter?) 
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fvn. mQttr , m. 'makt' — got. makts, f. ( mahteigs ), fs. fht. makt , 
f. (pl. makti ; maktig), fe. meaht, miht, f. ( miktig ), ffris. 
mecht, mackt f. Utomgermanskt: fslav. mosti, f. ’makt\ 
fvn. c IrQttr , m. 'dragande' ( fiske-drQttr, undan-drQttr o. s. v.) — 
fsv. drät , f. 'dragande; dräkt’ (fiska-, kieelka-, nöta-, up-drät 
m. fl.), sv. dial. drätt, f., da. Drcet 'dragande; dragtyg; not¬ 
varp; bonader, tapeter’ (Molbech), Aandcdrat , fht. trakt, f., 
mit. draht, f.; 

fvn. flQttr, m. 'flående' ( hornaflQttr ) — fsv. flät, f. 'flående, av- 
barkande’ (bark-, bast-, ncefra-, ramata-flät); 
fvn. slQttr, m. 'höskörd; myntning’, nno. slaat — fsv. slät, f(?)‘, 
da. Slat 'höskörd; klockans slag’ (fe. slcaht , slieht , m.); 
fvn. JniQttr, m. 'tvagning; tvätt’ — fsv. pwcetter, m., nsv. tvätt, 
da. Tvat ; 

fvn. krgptr, m., kraptr, m.— fsv. kr a p ler, m., kraft, f.; fe. rraft, 
m., fht. craft, f. I stället för tre stammar; *krafti, f., 
* kraft u, m. och *krafta, m. (Torp i Ficks Vergl. Wb. 4 ) 
kunna vi åtminstone slippa att laborera med flera än två: 
*krafti, f. och *krafta, m. 

fvn. grqptr, m. — fno. nno. gr ef t, gröft , f. *; fht. graft, f., mit. 
gr af t, f. 

Fvn. hQtt-r, m. kan ej följas i andra språk. Vqz tr är däremot 
en u*stam: got. wahstus; om uswahts , se ovan sid. 81; fsv. 
vaxter; nsv. växt genom påverkan av verbet växa. 

Till samma grupp hör, med rotvokalen c, denna orddubb- 
lett i fvn: 

fvn. réttr, m. 'inhägnad för kreatur' (afrcttr 'gemensam betes¬ 
mark’, yxnaréttr ) — rétt, f. drivande av kreatur; inhäg¬ 
nad’ (Igg-rétt). 

Vid sidan av réttr, m. 'rätt’ (fsv. ratter) står i väst ger¬ 
manska språk en neutral a-stam (egentligen det substantive- 
rade neutrum av adjektivet *rekta -): fe. rikt, fht. rekt. 

Fvn. gr6pr uppfattas av Torp (Ficks Vergl. Wb. 4 ; (ino. ord- 
avleiding) som u-stam (< *gröpu-). Det motsvaras i väst ger¬ 
manska språk av en feminin i-stam: ffris. gr cd, milt. grunt 
(gen. griiete). Jfr ovan sid. 81. 


1 Ordets genus framgår ej av beläggen; se Söder\ v all. 

2 Fsv. gript, f., ä. da. yrifi, nda. Clroft, se Noreen Ascliw. Gr. 
§ 179, Tamm Etym. ordbok. 
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Vid sidan av fvn. pröttr , m. står fe. proht. Ordet är där¬ 
för sannolikt en u-stam. Fvn. flotte , m. är en utvidgad stam; 
till grund ligger ett fvn. *flöttr, som utomnordiskt motsvaras 
av en feminin ti-stam: fht. fs. fluht, fe. flykt, ffris. flccht. 

Jag tror, att efter detta antalet fall, där man vid sidan av 
vartannat ursprungligen haft en i-stam och en u-stam, torde 
kunna högst betydligt reduceras. I allmänhet är det just de 
fvn. formerna, som föranlett sådana antaganden (se t. ex. Klugk 
Nominale Stammbildungslehre § 133, Torp i Ficks Vergl. Wb. 3 ). 
Att på grund av fvn. mQttr, drQttr , kryptr o. s. v. vid sidan av 
ti-stammen uppställa en germansk tu-stam, finner jag lika obe-, 
fogat, som att antaga ursprungligen växlande genus (mask. ~ 
fem.) hos grundformerna för fvn. bur pr, s tui dr, m. — fsv. byrp, 
styld , f. ti-stammarna voro redan från urspråklig tid i regeln 
femininer, tu-stammarna maskuliner. 

Det är i varje fall ett märkeligt faktum, som förtjänar att 
närmare belysas: av de ursprungligen feminina i-stammarna, 
som bevarat sitt -r i Sg. nom., uppträda en del i fvn. som 
maskulina i-stammar, nämligen de med rotvokalen u, en del 
som maskulina u-stammar, nämligen de med rotvokalen a. En 
sådan fördelning kan icke gärna tänkas representera ett ur¬ 
sprungligt förhållande, A priori vore man väl mest benägen 
att betrakta i-stamsböjningen (hos burpr ) som det äldsta. De 
maskulina och de feminina paradigmen voro ju från början 
fullkomligt likartade med avseende på sina ändelser, och en 
genusväxling på grund av nominativens ändelse vore sålunda lätt 
tänkbar. Men det torde vara svårt att från denna utgångs¬ 
punkt förstå övergången till u-stamsböjning hos mQttr m. fl. 

I-stamböjningen, paradigmet stapr , och u-stamsböjningen, 
paradigmet vqndr, skilde sig med avseende på ändelserna åt 
endast i tvonne kasus: Sg. dat. och Pl. ack. I den senare av 
dessa uppträder emellertid redan i den äldsta litteraturen vid 
sidan av u-stammarnas ursprungliga -o den från i-stammarna 
övertagna ändolsen -e\ i Sg. dat. blevo likaledes tidigt (genom 
påverkan av flexionstyperna gestr och stapr ) ändelselösa former 
vanliga. Det mest karakteristiska för u-stamsböjningen var om- 
ljudsväxlingen, men denna framträder i sin typiska gestalt en¬ 
dast hos ord med rotvokalen a. Om icke händelsevis en Pl. ack. 
på -o finnes belagd, är det därför omöjligt att på andra än ety- 
mologiska grunder veta, huruvida man skall hänföra ord som 
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fripr , kuistr , reitr , reffr till böjningsgruppen eller till rpndr. 
Av ord med rotvokalen w finna vi med genomförd u-stamsböj- 
ning endast sunr (sonar: syne; pl. syner). Om däremot genom 
utjämning vokalväxlingen upphävdes, kom ordet naturligen när¬ 
mare att ansluta sig till paradigmet stapr. Kostr är en gam¬ 
mal u-stam, vilket också framgår av dess Pl. ack. kosto (jämte 
koste). Men alldeles som hos stapr, salr o. s. v. har här den 
ljudlagsenliga, omljudda formen i Pl. nom. (och ack.) blivit 
ersatt av en nybildad ( koster , koste) med samma vokalism som 
i flertalet övriga kasus. Likaledes Sg. dat.: koste, i stället för 
* koste, *kyste l . På samma sätt förhåller det sig med hlutr (Pl. 
ack. hluto) och med pröitr (fe. proht, m.). Kostr, hlutr och 
pröttr ha »gått över» från u-stamsböjning till i-stamsböjning. 

Mundr böjes i pl. som en a-stam; men Sg. gen. heter mun - 
dar och dat. munde eller (fno.) mynde (HERTzberg Glossarium; 
Noreen Aisl. Gr . 8 § 348 a. 5). Här ha vi alltså en rest av om¬ 
ljudet i dativen. — Ullr (got. toulpus): gen. Ullar , UUz, dat. 
utan omljud Ulla. 

En egendomlighet för böjningen av de långstaviga masku- 
lina i-stammarna utan omljud är, att Sg. dat. i regeln ändas 
på -e. Det är fallet med burpr, skur pr, pur pr, fundr och sultr. 
Se ovan sid. 78 och vidare i Larsson Ordförrådet, Hertzuer»; 


Glossarium och Egilsson-Jönsson Lexicon poeticum*. Det är 
så mycket mera påfallande, som dessa paradigm härigenom 
avvika från de omljudda: yestr, lypr o. s. v. Om det vore a- 
stammarnas dativändelse, som det vore frågan om, skulle vi väl 


snarast vänta den här. 


Gestr har visserligen (enligt Noreen 


1 Jfr också dat. daupe till daupr (got. daupus). — Wimmer Fno. 
formlära § 52 a. 2: »Blandning af i- och u-stammar visar sig även däri. 
att flere av de under i-stammarne anförda ord, som hafva -* i dat. sing., 
särskildt alla orden på -(n)aår, ursprungligen hafva varit böjda som u- 
stammar, hvilket äfven förklarar omljudet i -(n)uår för det yngre -(n)adr; 
men då ack. plur. alltid ändas på -*, och vi lika så litet i orden på 
-(n)adr som i hlutr och kostr finna former med i-omljud i dat. sing. och 
nom. plur., måste de betraktas som i-stammar. Därför kunna ord som 
friår, kuiår, verdr, som blott brukas i sing. och ej kunna erhålla om¬ 
ljud, från fornnordisk ståndpunkt äfven hänföras till § 45* (i-stammar). 
Noreen Aisl. Gr. 8 räknar orden på -(n)apr, -(n)opr till u-stammarna. 
hlutr och kostr till i-stammarna. 

* Av yustr finns Sg. dat. yuste 2 ggr. (i poesi), gust 1 g. (Spec. 

reg.). 
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Aisl. Gr.® § 377 a. 2) understundom Sg. dat. på - e . Men denna 
form är i varje fall sällsynt; i poesi finnes endast dat. gest 
(Håv. 31; F. Jönsson Skjaldesprog). 1 Lyfn' har i det poetiska 
språket enligt F. Jönsson »dativ uden endelse {lyd) altid»; 
Larsson har Sg. dat. lyp 18 ggr., best. f. lypnom 8 ggr. 

Denna ändelse -e i dativ hos burpr stämmer icke med 
paradigmet stapr , icke heller med paradigmet gestr och är där¬ 
för sannolikt icke överförd från a-staminarna. Då den därtill 
icke har förts med från en ursprunglig feminin i-stamsböj- 
ning®, kan den knappast tolkas på annat sätt än som en rest 
av en äldre u-stamsböjning, hos burpr likaväl som hos kostr 
och muttdr. 


Då sålunda ett icke ringa antal feminina i-stammar i fvn. 
övergått till u-stamsböjning och blivit maskuliner, må vi se 
till, vilka slutsatser vi härav kunna draga med avseende på 
det urnordiska flexionssystemets utveckling. Var lågo utgångs¬ 
punkterna för denna deklinations- och genusväxling? Det är 
denna fråga, som vi nu närmast få ta under behandling. 

De feminina i-stammarnas böjning i singular är i historisk 

tiil i fvn. fullständigt lika med ö-stammarnas (paradigmet sgg). 

För de paradigms vidkommande, som uppvisa i-omljud (t. ex. 

ferp, seyp), kan detta sammanfall ha ägt rum först efter i-syn- 

• • 

köpen, alltså i relativt sen tid. Over omljudstiden har alltså 
ett självständigt feminint i-stamsparadigm för Sg. existerat, 
skilt från ö-deklinationen. 

Men flertalet ord ha icke omljud. De ha en hela böjningen 
genomgående, icke palataliserad vokal (t. ex. urt), eller de få, 
därest stamvokalen är a, u-omljud i Sg. nom. och ack. (t. ex. 
pxl, d(jp). Vad kunna vi veta om dessa ords förhistoria? 

Föga sannolikt synes det mig vara, att övergången till 
ö-stamsböjning för dessa ords vidkommande skett i så sen tid, 
att ett ljudlagsenligt utvecklat *exl, *däp i nom. och ack. er¬ 
satts av qxI, tl$p. nybildat till gen. axlar , (lapar efter mönstret 
av sagar : spy, ndlar : n$l o. dvl. Omljudet skulle då helt och 
hållet vara av sekundär natur. Med elt sådant antagande 


1 Larsson Ordförrådet har ej denna kasus belagd. 

* Ändeisen -o< i got. (anslut) är säkerligen en nybildning efter 
ö-stammarna (yibai). 
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torde det bli svårt att finna några beröringar med u-stams- 
böjningen, som skulle kunna förklara övergången till denna 
av feminina i-stammar. 

Nu ha redan tidigare förhållanden framdragits, som tyda 
på, att utvecklingen varit en annan. Hesselman antager (Väst- 
nordiska studier 2, sid. 9), åtminstone för -iwt-stainmarnas del, 
en tidigt framträdande tendens i urnordiskan till övergång i 
ö-stamsböjning. Som närmaste utgångsform för lausn sätter 
han ett *laustiu , »som i sin tur står för *lausinu < */atistwö» 1 2 . 

Tillvaron av sådana former i urnordiskan kan emellertid 
även direkt påvisas, genom lånord i lappskan. Wiklund anför 
i avhandlingen »Die ältesten germ. lehnwörter im finn. und 
lapp». (Le monde oriental. Vol. ö, 1911), sid. 236 åtminstone 
ett säkert fall (lapp. viste 'hus, bostad’ = fvn. vist), där över¬ 
gången till ö-stamsböjning i singular försiggått på en tid, då 
Sg. nom. hos ö-stammarna ännu ändades på -ö*. 

Någon form *exl har således sannolikt aldrig funnits; fvn. 
pxl återgår på ett urn. *oxln. I vissa fall kvarstod ursprung¬ 
lig i-stam ännu vid sidan av den nybildade formen: *böui -> 

9 9 

bén (gen. bénar) och *bönu > bon. Övergången har alltså skett 
på rätt olika tider, och i mindre utsträckning i de östra de¬ 
larna av Norden (sedermera fsv., fda.), än i de västra. 

I allmänhet uppgåvo de feminina i-stammarna i samband 
med antagandet av ö-stamsböjning sin ändelse -r för Sg. uoin. 
Nominativen kom att sammanfalla med ackusativen, liksom hos 
ö-stammarna. Hos några kvarlevde emellertid den ursprung¬ 
liga skillnaden mellan dessa båda kasus. Det gällde framför¬ 
allt personbeteckningarna: bråpr, vdtfr, Ur pr, Gunnr, Aupr, 
Urn pr, kvinnonamn sammansatta med -toiw(r), -gunnr och - prupr; 
men också en del andra: untir ’våg\ naupr ’nöd’ (jämte natip |; 
forhinnr ‘nyfikenhet’; mQttr, slQttr , hrpptr , réttr , grupr; bur pr, 
stnhir, fundr , m. tl. De ändades sålunda i Sg. nom, på -hk, i 
ack. på -w. I båda dessa former samtnanföllo de nu med u- 


1 Jfr Magnus Olsen, Valbyamulettens runeindskrift (Kristiania Viden- 
skabs-Selskabs Forhandl. 1907), sid. 10: »Vi har ikke midler til at af- 
gjore, naar den feminine i-bojning i ental er opgivet. men der kan ikke 
v*re tvil om, at dette maa vaere skeet en god stund for den historiske 
tid*. 

2 Om en liknande tidig övergång av konsonantstammar till ö-stams¬ 
böjning i Sg., se Wiklund, anf. arb., sid. 242. 
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.stamsböjningen, därtill i Sg. gen. och i Pl. nom., gen. och dat. 
Till följd härav anslöto sig dessa ord med bevarad nominativ- 
ändelse närmast till u-stamsparadigmen. Efter deras mönster 
nybildades då lätt en dativ på -i (> -e, t. ex. incétte, atburpc , 
briipc). Hos dem med rotvokalen a inträdde u-omljud i Sg. 
nom., ack. och i-omljud i Sg. dat. samt i Pl. nom. Liksom 
hos u-stammarna kostr, hlutr , tnundr (i-stam?) genomfördes 
däremot, om rotvokalen var «, den oomljudda vokalen (forkuntir 
brupr, burpr). 

U-stammarna äro nu emellertid maskuliner i fvn. samt och 


synnerligen. De femininer, som en gång funnits i urn., ha an¬ 
tingen blivit maskuliner (Ntyrpr) eller övergått till andra femi¬ 
nina flexionstyper ( kucrn, hgnd). På samma sätt har det gått 
med de ursprungliga feminina i-stammarna i u-deklinationen. 
I de flesta fall ha de blivit maskuliner (mQttr, réttr, burpr 
o. s. v.). Personbeteckningarna kunde-givetvis icke genomgå 
denna genusväxling, de förblevo femininer. Just hos dessa 
ord har man anledning att vänta, att nominativformen skulle 
bibehållas. De anslöto sig då till iö-stammarna, med vilka de 
sammanföllo i Sg. nom., 1 gen. och dat. Efter mönstret av 
hcipr nybildades ofta en ack. på -c. Detta är fallet med brupr, 
cétlr, dis (pl. - er ); Gunnr , Aupr, -unnr, m. fl. Vidare med 
ordet forkunnr 'nyfikenhet’. Urpr däremot har ackusativen utan 
ändelse: Urp. Likaså unnr, som emellertid endast tillhör det 


poetiska språket, och nnujtr , som även har en nominativ utan 
-r: naup. — Med anslutning till appellativet Skuld, uttyi nomi- 
nativändelse (t. ex. Vsp. 30, Grogaldr 4; {mlor i Snorra Edda). 

Vi ha redan påpekat, att de feminina i-stammarna med 
bevarat -r i Sg. nom. sakna i-omljud. Och vi ha sökt giva 
en förklaring till detta förhållande. Man skulle nu emellertid 
ha skäl att misstänka, att spår av denna nominativ på -r skall 
finnas kvar även bland de i-stammar, som fått genomfört i-om- 
ljud, m. a. o. bevarat sin ursprungliga stamvokal i i nom. och 
ack. över omljudstiden. I själva verket torde det också för¬ 
hålla sig så. Jag erinrar om formerna yrpr och skyldr, m. Med 


iö-stamsböjning 


i historisk tid finnas en del ord med omljudd 


vokal, som med större eller mindre visshet kunna antagas ha 


1 Om nominativformen hos dessa ord se Hesselman, Västn. studier 
2, sid. 22 f. 
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varit ursprungliga i-stammar 1 . Möjligt är emellertid, att dess 
deklinationsväxling varit äldre och beroende på delvis andra 
faktorer. Det skulle föra oss för vida från ämnet att här när¬ 
mare gå in på denna fråga. 

Vi stå nu vid slutet av vår undersökning. Vi ha funnit 
orsaken till i-omljudets uteblivande i feminina ord (i större 
utsträckning i fvn. än i fsv.) och i maskulinerna bur pr, stuldr 
o. s. v. (: fsv. byrp, styld , f.) i en tidig deklinationsväxling. 
Då i-om ljud verkade efter lång rotstavelse, hade dessa ord i 
själva verket ej t, utan u i ändeisen i Sg. nom. och ack. — 
Oförklarat kvarstår nu endast ett ord: det maskulina sa«/jr ’får\ 
nno. saud , sau, m. (Aasen, Ross) — fsv. säper , m., nsv. dial. 
sä (Rietz, sid. 568). I fgutn. med omljud: soypr , m. * Att vi ha 
att göra med en ursprunglig maskulin i-stam, framgår av sam¬ 
stämmigheten i böjning och genus hos de nordiska formerna. 
Aven got. har saups, m., i-stam. Genitiven ändas visserligen 
i fvn. stundom på -s (se Fritzner), men det torde knappast 
vara riktigt att se anledningen till omljudets uteblivande i en 
tidig övergång till a-stamsböjning, som i fråga om orrnr och 
garpr. Pl. ändas fvn. alltid på -er: sauper . Genitiven saups 
torde vara en relativt sen nybildning, och den allmännare for¬ 
men saupar vittnar om att ordet alltjämt hört hemma bland 
i-stammarna. Genitiven ensam kan måhända ej vara utgångs¬ 
punkten för den oomljudda vokalismen i paradigmet. Men om 
man tar i betraktande, att hos detta ord pluralen utan tvivel 
hade en rik användning, vågar man säkerligen förutsätta, att 
ett ljudlagsenligt Sg. nom. *seypr , ack. *seyp efter första om- 
ljudstiden blivit ersatt av saupr, saup. Att sedermera geni 
emot böjningens alla övriga former det yngre i-omljudet fick 
vika i Pl. nom. och ack. ( sauper, saupe), står ju i full över¬ 
ensstämmelse med utvecklingen av alla övriga i-stamspara- 
digm i fvn. {staper, axler). 


1 Hesselman. Västnordiska studier 4, sid. 44 f.; Bugge ANF 2. 209 f.; 
Noreen Aisl. Gr. 3 § 374. anm. 1. 
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Några fornnordiska preterita 

av 

Adolf Noreen. 

1. Fvn. »etta m. m. 

Fvn. setta, settr, runsv. seti , setu, situ o. d., ä. fsv. seette, 
seetter, t. e. i U alltid (utom 2 ggr satt), Vm cod. B alltid 
(utom en gg banzatom ), cod. D alltid (utom en gg sätter ) osv., 
fgutn. setti (på en Ardre-sten från förra hälften av 1000-talet 
setu), sett är ännu icke nöjaktigt förklarat. Kocks mening 
(Beitr. XVIII, 454 och ännu Sv. ljudhistoria III, 118), att *setta 
hat das c durch analogie-einwirkung bekommen (vgl. die isi. 
prätt. festa, testa , merkta, berkta etc.)», är ju alldeles oantag¬ 
lig, då man ej kan fatta, varför just setia skulle råka ut för 
detta analogiinflytande, men icke etia, fletia , huetia, letia m. fl. 
mindre vanliga och därför lättare påverkade verber. För resten 
strider Kocks påstående, att » satte ist die ältere form» mot 
både isländskans, fornnorskans, älsta fornsvenskans och forn- 
gutniskans vittnesbörd. Fastmera är naturligtvis satte en ana¬ 
logibildning efter typen vetta: valpe. Här som vanligt gäller 
den metodiska regeln, att man har att betrakta den svårför¬ 
klarligare »oregelbundna» formen som den äldre och ursprung- 
ligare. 

Setta är helt enkelt den ljudlagsenliga utvecklingen av ett 
urnord. satiöö , som synkoperades samtidigt med dötnidö och 
därför liksom detta fick i-o mljud. För de fornnordiska språ¬ 
ken gäller nämligen — såsom jag sedan länge lärt på mina 
föreläsningar — samma regel som för de västgermanska (se 
t. e. Collitz, Das schwache Präteritum, s. 180 noten), att mel¬ 
lan två dentaler synkoperas i efter kort rotstavelse samtidigt, 
med synkopen efter lång stavelse, t. e. fs. latta, satta, quadda 
skudda liksom döpta , sanda gentemot swebida, nerida osv. Utom 
av setta, settr framgår detta till full evidens av följande två fall. 
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Till got. mafjati 'äta (glupskt)’, fvn. metia 'sörpla’ heter 
pret. part. fsv. mettr (fsv. matter ), icke mattr. Att den ur¬ 
sprungliga formen här räddats beror naturligtvis på att den 
bevarat den äldre betydelsen '(full)matad’ och därigenom iso¬ 
lerats i förhållande till sin i fråga om betydelse avsevärt spe¬ 
cialiserade infinitiv (och presens). Att med Falk-Torp (Wör- 
terbuch s. 747) och Fick-Torp (Wortschatz s. 305) till förkla¬ 
ring av mettr uppkonstruera ett okänt *matitjan, är naturligtvis 
blott en nödfallsutväg, så mycket mindre tilltalande som det 
är minst sagt tvivelaktigt, om en sådan bildning är på ger¬ 
mansk botten möjlig (se Wjlmanns, Deutsche Grammatik II, 
107). 

Till huetia heter, såsom redan Wadstein (Beitr. XVII, 417) 
påpekat, pret. part. ej blott huattr , utan även huettr. Denna 
sednare form träffas, till sin riktighet bestyrkt genom assonans, 
i två gamla dikter: Eilifs fmrsdråpa str. ö och Thormods 
fiörgeirsdråpa str. 1. Gislason (Njäla II, 121) förklarar den 
mycket riktigt såsom »et med settr analogt participium av 
hvctja». F. Jönsson däremot (Det no.-isl. skjaldesprog s. 107, 
Lexicon poeticum s. 300 och 395) tillgriper den djärva nöd¬ 
fallsutvägen att hänföra formen till ett uppkonstruerat verb 
*hvctta, om vars påfallande bildning han dock ej ger någon 
upplysning. Mig synes det klart, att huettr är det ursprung¬ 
liga och huattr en nybildning av samma art som fsv. satte. 

Om fsv. flytte Dalalagen ff., gladde »Vidhemsprästen» ff., 
rydde Ostgötalagen ff. och fgutn. flyttu , lagrytt, steddum Uro 
gamla former eller nybildningar av samma art som fsv. kwafdhe 
för Ictvafdhe o. d., lämnar jag därhän, då det väl aldrig kan 
avgöras. Att emellertid icke blott huetia , metia och sctia , utan 
att alla till typen velia hörande verber på -tia och -pia syn- 
koperats tidigare än de övriga av samma typ (och i följd därav 
en gång haft omljudda preteritiformer), framgår av ännu en 
omständighet. Som bekant kunna de nämnda verberna på -tia 
och -pia i motsats till de övriga aldrig, icke ens i det allra 
älsta språket, uppvisa några osynkoperade participformer (se 
min Altisl. gramm., 3 uppl., § 504 och § 418,*). Under det att 
det ännu ymnigt heter v al e.pr , vakepr, vatiepr, varepr osv., träf¬ 
fas blott flutit) gladdr o. d. Detta hittills oförklarade förhål¬ 
lande måste naturligtvis bero pä att de sistnämnda sä mycket 
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tidigare än de andra erhållit synkoperade former, vilka alltså 
haft längre tid på sig för att påverka de osynkoperade. 

Att setia så mycket längre än något annat hithörande verb 
behållit de ljudlagsenliga omljudda formerna, beror naturligt¬ 
vis därpå, att det var så ojämförligt mycket vanligare än sina 
närmaste likar ctia , fletia , huetia , le tia, metia (flytta, l;rytia). 
Jfr hurusom alla verba preteritopresentia i svenskan så små¬ 
ningom antagit presens-pluralisändclsen -a, utom det vanli¬ 
gaste av dem alla: är o. Bland verberna på -fna är intet — 
utom möjligen glejna — särskilt vanligt, varför man hos dem 
ej gärna kan vänta sig någon om ljudd form vara bevarad. 


2. Typen bodde. 

Preterita av typen bodde uppträda först vid tiden för över¬ 
gången från äldre till yngre fornsvenska, t. e. flydde c. 1375, 
försmådde c. 1385, strödde och trodde c. 1400 (se vidare E. 
Olson, Arkiv XXIX, 216). De hittills framställda försöken till 
förklaring av denna typ äro icke tillfredsställande. Olsons 
senaste förslag, att flydde , försmådde o. d. fått dd i analogi 
med thydde, rad de o. d. till thy(dha), rä(dha) osv, sedan dessa 
sistnämnda förlorat sin ultima (Olson, a. st. s. 229 ff.), är redan 
vederlagt genom Beckmans påpekande (Språk och stil XIV, 26) 
av dels att typen flydhe (senare flydde) är både kvantitativt 
och kvalitativt betydligt starkare än typen thydde och därför 
ej rimligen bör ha råkat ut för någon den sednares segrande 
påverkan, dels att flydde o. d. är hemma även i sådana dialek¬ 
ter (uppsvenska och finländska) som ej förlorat - dha i rada 
o. d. Beckmans egen förklaring åter, enligt vilken flydde skall 
ha ljudlagsenligt utvecklats ur fsv. flydhe på grund av »accent¬ 
förhållanden», vederlägges av den i våra dialekter vitt spridda 
formen dör, som tydligtvis är den ljudlagsenliga fortsättningen 
av fsv. dödhe, vadan samma dialekters flydde, bodde osv. lik¬ 
som ock riksspråkets dödde icke kunna vara ljudlagsenliga. 

För min del uppfattar jag nu förhållandet på följande 
sätt. Vid den tid då denna typ började uppkomma, ändades 
de tvåstaviga preterita dels mera sällan på -dhc (t. e. flydhe), 
dels mycket ofta på - te (t. e. köpte), dels och detta allra oftast 
på -de. Det hette nämligen då ej blott kcemhde, födde, htengde, 
feelde , dömde, br<eudv, utan också redan tcrfde, syrghde (se min 
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Altschwed. gramm. § 257, a och b), ja i vissa dialekter även 

• • 

förde (se Olson, Ostgötalagens 1300-tals-fragment, s. CXIX. 
Detsamma gäller ock Erikskrönikan, som t. o. m. i den tre- 
staviga typen kallade har d för det äldre dh ). I följd av denna 
sin övermakt påverkar denna sistnämnda grupp ej blott den 
talrika på -te, så att man redan i fsv. tid träffar nybildningar 
som ' (for)gyld, mceldc m. m. och i nsv. tid påminde , spillde, 
spände m. m., utan än mera den jämförelsevis fåtaliga och 
därför betydligt svagare på -dhe. I alla dithörande fall utom 
det ovannämnda dialektala döe har därför införts det vanli¬ 
gaste preteritimärket d, som emellertid i denna ställning vid 
denna tid måste uppträda som dd. Detta av följande skäl. 

Omedelbart efter vokal ägde den äldre fsv. icke ljudet d 
(annat än i och genom sammansättning, men icke ens då annat 
än vid särskilt stark association med simplex, se min Altschwed. 
gramm. § 225 anm.), men väl (dh och) dd. I följd härav sub- 
stituerades i lånord dessas d efter vokal (förlitterärt med dh, 
t. e. i ä. fsv. iupe , pypisker , men på 1300-talet och senare! 
med dd, t. e. skrceddarce 1329 ff. (mlty. schräder), prydde v. 
1420 ff. (mlty. krude), beredd (mlty. bcréde), (sammsin)gadda 
(mlty. gaden), knodd (mlty. Icnoden), redd (mlty. réde ), sluddru 
(mlty. sluderen ) m. m., se Vårt språk III, 295, 436, 437, 440, 
468, 611.» 


Samma substitution föreligger väl nu i den ifrågavarande 
preterititypen. I första hand uppstod då den på 1400-talet före¬ 
kommande, i Nya testamentet 1526 nästan regelbundet använda 
(se Lindqvist, Reformationstidens bibelsvenska = Ant. tidskr 
XX, 7, s. 26 f.) och ännu i Bibeln 1541 (se Olson, Arkiv XXIX, 
222 not 2) så vanliga samt fortfarande i de östnordsvenska 

dialekterna (se Hultman, Finländska bidrag s. 176 f.) liksom i 

• • 

Dalarnas Alvdalsmål (se Levander, Sv. landsmålen IV, 3, s. 81) 
gängse typen booddc ( dijdde , skecdde , skyydde m. m. Bibeln 
1541). Sedan förkortades här den långa vokalen före gemi- 
natan, liksom väl redan tidigare skett i subst. bredd (isl. breuld), 
vidd (isl. vidd), adj. rädd (isl. hrd-ddr ) m. m. 


1 Jfr den av liknande anledning framkallade danska ulvecklingen 

av inlånade k, p, t i krukke, hyppig , spfiite o. d. av resp. mlty. kritk*, 
hupich, spliten osv. 
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av 
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Någon övertygande och allmännare accepterad förklaring 
av den *-omljudda vokalen i fvn. pret. selda (part. seldr) sak¬ 
nas hittills (»Eine sichere erklärung fehlt noch» Noreen Aschw. 
Gr. § 549, 2, b; »auffallend ist der Umlaut in wn. selde » dens. 
Gesch. d. nord. Spr.® § 246, 2; jfr. dens. Aisl. Gr. 8 § 503, anm. 1). 

Kock i PBB 18: 453 f. (jfr även Umlaut und Brechung 
s. 149 f., Sv. ljudhist. 3: 118) antar att det ljudlagsenliga *salda 
(återgående, såsom av skrivningarna med ll och konstant d, ej 
d , />, och andra omständigheter framgår, på en bindevokallös 
grundform motsvarande fe. sealde, fsax. salda, fht. salta) om- 
bildats efter de långstaviga svaga verbens preteritp. På en 
tid då man hade pret. fellda av fella men ännu *valida av velia 
och pres. fallin jämte *valin skulle den (i motsats till pret. 
*ralida etc.) tvåstaviga preteritiformen *salda ha ombildats till 
selda efter analogien *fallin : fellda = *salin: x (under det att 
analogien * fallin : fellda icke kunde påverka *valin : *valida). 
Till denna uppfattning synes Heusler Aisl. Elementarbuch § 
319 ansluta sig. — Härtill är ju med Pipping Studier i nord. 
fil. VI: 5, s. 15 att anmärka, att »presensbildningen hos typerna 


fella y méta avviker och redan i förlitterär tid avvikit så starkt 


från presenssystemet hos sclia [,setiajy att man ej inser, huru 
dessa former, framom presens av velia, ctia, skulle kunnat tjäna 
som utgångspunkter för en proportionsanalogisk ombildning 
av pret. till selia f,setia] ». Kocks uppställda analogi är för 
övrigt möjlig endast för den som tror på »in -omljudet* (varom 
se senast Wessén i dessa förhandlingar s. 67 f.). Den som 
står skeptisk gentemot antagandet av ett dylikt måste väl säga 
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att i selr har synkopen av andra stavelsens i inträtt vid samma 
tid då *fallidö gav fellda , eftersom första stavelsen har i-om- 
ljutts, vare sig denna tidiga synkope helt enkelt beror pä att 
första stavelsen var lång (*saliin, så Nokeen Gescli. d. nord. 
Spr. 8 s. 210 f.) eller på att accenten av en eller annan orsak 
varit en annan än i ord av typen *stadtr: (> stcidr); jfr Lind- 
kotii Idg. Forsch. 29: 197 ff., Wessén ovan s. 74 f. 

Wadstein i PBB 17 :420, 422 ser i selda en form upp¬ 
kommen genom kompromiss mellan de två ljudlagsenliga for¬ 
merna *salda, återgående på en binde vokal lös form, och * selda. 
återgående på en form med bindevokal (motsvarande flit. seliia). 
Denna förklaring förutsätter ju att man godtar Wadstrins upp¬ 
fattning av i-omljudet såsom inträdande i kort stavelse före 
synkoperat i. Detsamma gäller Pippinos a. a. s. 16 f. uttalade 
åsikt att selda representerar den ljudlagsenliga utvecklingen 
av en grundform *salidö (under det att valda etc. bero på »för¬ 
tidig analogisk synkope»): den förutsätter (bl. a.) den nämnda 
uppfattningen av i-omljud på kort rotstavelse. Körande denna 
se senast Wesséns utförliga kritik ovan s. 60 ff. 

Collitz Das schwache Präteritum s. 69 anser att c i selda 
»wahrscheinlich» härstammar frän presenssystemet, men det är 
givetvis högst osannolikt (som också Pippinu a. a. s. 14 fram¬ 
håller) att den i-omljudda vokalen så genomgående skulle ha 
inträngt i pret. på en tid dä växlingen relia valda , felia talåa 
var det absolut normala. 


Man frågar sig nu om några preteritalformer med samma 
egendomlighet, nämligen ett som det synes omotiverat i-om- 
ljud, förekomma i fvn., 1 och vi stanna då närmast inför krypta 
’köpte’ av kaupa. 

De hittills gjorda försöken till förklaring av pret. krypta 
(part. kcyptr ) äro såvitt jag förstår otillfredsställande. Colutz 
(a. a. s. 44), som finner Vigfussons förslag (varom strax nedan) 
svårligen antagligt, anser att krypta, kcyptr hänvisa på ett för¬ 
lorat presens *keypa, naturligtvis icke så att fatta som vore 
keypta det till detta *keypa hörande pret., utan *kaupta skulle 
endast från *krypa ha lånat sin omljudda vokal. Direkt orik¬ 
tigt är IIkusekks påstående Aisl. Elementarb. s. 110 att *kaupa ... 

1 Beträdande setta se nu Nokeen i dessa förhandlingar s. dl lf. 
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hat ein j-Prät.: keypta, keyptr ». I så fall skulle vi ju äldst ha 
*keyppa, en form som ej existerar. Vigfusson (Cleasby-V., 
Diet. s. v. kaupa ) antar att keypta , keyptr i själva verket ur¬ 
sprungligen icke höra till kaupa utan till got. kaupatjan 'kind¬ 
pusta’ (för betydelsen hänvisar han till lt. kopslagtn). Till 
denna mening har Noreen Aisl. Gr. 5 § 230 anm. 6 anslutit sig 
(» keypta ist *keyptda zu einem einst vorhandenen verb *keypta 
(got. kaupatjan)*). Utan att ingå på de betänkligheter av mer 
saklig art man torde kunna hysa mot denna uppfattning vill 
jag söka visa att den av rent ljudhistoriska skäl är oantaglig. 

Förbindelsen pt uppträder i forn norskan stundom som 
ft, t. ex. leyfti till hleypa, steeyftizt till steypa; se Noreen Aisl. 
Gr. 8 § 239. Hos samme förf., Gesch. d. nord. Spr. 8 § 127 for¬ 
muleras ljudregeln på följande sätt: *ps und pt werden all- 
mählich — friiher im Anorw. als im Isl. (wo der Ubergang 
vielleicht im Allgemeinen erst neuisländisch ist) — zu fs und 
ft . . .. z. B. aisl. Gen. Höfs (Höps) ein Ortsname, anorw. Prät. 
Pass. steyftizt zu steypa 'stiirzen’.» Gen. Höfs (av sjönamnet 
Hop), som förekommer i HeiÖarviga saga 2 gånger 1 (se Kå- 
lund HeiÖarviga saga s. XXI) är det enda hittills kända fisl. 
exemplet på övergången ps > fs, och övergången pt > ft finnes 
på fisl. område icke styrkt — frånsett pret. keyfti till kaupa 
om vilket i Aisl. Gr. a. st. anmärkes att det »kommt auch im 
aisl. ein paar mal vor». 

Detta »ett par gånger» anträffade keyfti återfinna vi tyd¬ 
ligen i två former hos Larsson Ordförrådet i de älsta isl. 
handskr., nämligen kevfft (part. pret. nom. sing. neutr.) i Elu- 
cidarius och pret. cwfti en gång i Cod. AM. 645 4i.* Bevarat 
pt träffas i denna sistnämnda handskrift åtminstone i gleypti, 
steypt och épt (vardera en gång). Enligt Larsson Isländska 
handskriften N:o 645 4= s. LXI har »framför t... p övergått 
til f blott i cajfti ». Emellertid är det ytterst osannolikt att 
någon övergång pt > ft här föreligger, då en sådan för övrigt 
ej låter sig påvisas i fisl. och då vid denna tid den motsatta 
utvecklingen ft > pt är under genomföring. Cod. AM. 645 4~ 
skriver för ursprungligt ft 7 gånger pt ( aptan , scipte o. s. v.) 

1 Däremot hapt Heiö. s. 74. 

8 De övriga hos Larsson Ordförrådet förekommande pr eter i formerna 
av kaupa äro kayptefc 1 g. i Stockh. Hom. och key ... 1 g. i Grågås. 

E. Sorten: Ftu. ut da och krypta. 7 
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mot något över 100 (102 eller 104) gånger ft ( aftann , efter, 
lerefte , purfti o. s. v.; enligt Larsson a. st.). Vi komma då 
bl. a. till den slutsatsen att keyfta har ursprungligt ft och 
följaktligen icke kan återgå på ett *kaupatida. 

Formen cwfti i cod. AM. 646 4JL är anmärkningsvärd även 
i fråga om vokalismen. Typen cu betecknar i 645 au och p. I 

stället för väntat ey står det enligt Larsson a. a. s. LIV f. 
endast i cajfti och två former av fproneyte n„ feronajti och 
feronajtif. För övrigt förekommer detta senare ord 11 gånger 
i 645 med ey, ay, 0, é i penultima. Handskriftens w kan följ¬ 
aktligen omöjligt antas vara en alternativ beteckning för ey. 
I ferencuti etc. måste väl aj bero på påverkan (grafisk eller 
språklig) från fqronautr m. (i 645: fpronajtar fajrvnajtom). I 
cajfti kunde ju påverkan från presenssystemet föreligga, men 
det är också möjligt att vi här ha bevarad den ursprungliga 
form *kaufta (= fht. koufta) som måste förutsättas även för 
keypta (*keyfta). 

För att förklara t-omljudet i de båda, som vi måste an¬ 
taga ursprungligen bindevokallösa 1 , preteritiformerna selda 
och keypta uppställa vi nu den hypotesen att urn. *saldö , 
*kauftö till likhet med det övervägande flertalet svaga preterita 
ombildats till *saldidö, *kauftidö. Ett dylikt antagande kan synas 
alltför djärvt, men det är ju i princip det samma som faktiskt 
ägt rum när visse senare ombildas till visste (fe. wiste, fht. tcista, 
westa). De svaga preterita voro ju i urnordisk tid av följande slag 

1) Det övervägande flertalet ändades på vokal + dö (o. s. v.), 
vanligen -idö : typerna dömidö och walidö. 

2) Ett mindre antal voro bindevokallösa, vilka i sin tur sön¬ 
derfalla i olika grupper: 

a) De flesta ändades på -Afo, nämligen åtminstone: 

*pähtö, fvn. pdtta 
*puhtö, fvn. pötta 
worfajhtö, fvn. orta 
*söhtö, fvn. sötta 
*aihtö, fvn. att a 

*mahtö , fvn. matta — vartill vid någon ej bestämbar 
tidpunkt kndtta slutit sig; 

1 Jfr Collitz a. a. s. 69, 44. 
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b) *purftö, fvn. purfta (pyrfta) 

*kauftö, fvn. keypta (*keyfta , kauftr); 

c) *wissö, fvn. vissa; 

d) *kunpö> fvn. kunna 
*unpö , fvn. unna; 

e) *wolpö, fvn. olla; 

f) *mundö, fvn. munda (mynda); 

g) *skuldö, fvn. skylda 

*wildö , fvn. vilda 
*saldö, fvn. selda; 

? h) Om fvn. hugda , lagda , sagda samt hafda , lifda återgå 
på bindevokallösa former eller ej, kan ej säkert av¬ 
göras. 1 

Bland dessa bindevokallösa preterita utgjorde tydligen de 
på -htö en grupp tillräckligt stor för att bilda en verklig form¬ 
kategori. Däremot är det väl nästan att vänta att ett eller 
annat preteritum av återstoden skall ha råkat ut för ombild¬ 
ningar i syfte att förtydliga formernas preteritala karaktär. 
Det förefaller då rimligt att just de två verb som icke hade 
karaktären av modala hjälpverb (*unpö frånsett, som hade 
stödet av det så gott som likalydande *kunpö ) ombildades till 
likhet med preteritiformerna av språkets övriga självständiga 
verb. 

m 

Aven bland de modala hjälpverben finnas ju ett par som 
ha omljud i pret., nämligen pyrfta , sällsynt biform till purfta, 
mynda jämte munda samt skylda (sällan skulda)} Dessa pläga 
uppfattas som konjunktivformer som inträngt på indikativens 
område. Att denna uppfattning är den riktiga beträffande 
mynda (och pyrfta) är ju högst sannolikt. Något annorlunda 
ställer sig saken beträffande skylda. Det vore dock påfal¬ 
lande om konjunktivformen så pass fullständigt som här vore 
fallet lyckats undantränga indikativen. Härtill kommer adjek- 
tivet skyldr 'skyldig’. Detta uppfattas av Torp Gamalnorsk 
ordavleiding s. XXV som en denominativ m-stam. Hos Fick- 
Torp Wortschatz s. 460 uppfattas däremot »an. skuldr (skyldr) 

1 Jfr Noreen Gesch. d. nord. Spr. s s. 207 f. ; Collitz a. a. s. 74 ff. 

8 Fsv. skulde, men skylde 1 g. i Häls. L. 
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schuldig» 1 * som det preteritiparticip *skulda - som även föreligger 
i got. skuld ist ’es ist erlaubt* och flit. scult, sculd ’reus’; på 
samma sätt Collitz a. a. s. 65 (jfr även Noreen Aisl. Gr. 5 

§ 514, 3). För anhängarna av denna som det förefaller till¬ 

talande uppfattning återstår då att förklara i-omljudet i skyldr. 
Torps mening å sist a. st. är väl att skyldr är en senare om¬ 
bildning av det ljudlagsenliga *skuldr (jfr fsv. skulder* jämte 
skylder). Enligt Collitz a. st. härrör y i adj. skyldr från pret. 
skylda (som i sin tur fått y från optativen). Men kan man 

antaga att adj. skyldr uppehållit det intima sambandet med 

pret. skylda utöver den tidpunkt då detta hunnit helt undan¬ 
tränga indikativformen skalda 3 * ? Eller kunde man möjligen 
anta att pret. skylda, adj. (urspr. pret. part.) skyldr äro att 
bedöma som selda, seldr? 

Det kan vara lärorikt att i ett sammanhang betrakta de 
bindevokallösa preteritas öden. Förr eller senare ha nästan 
alla råkat ut för analogiska ombildningar, i syfte att göra dem 
mera »regelbundna* och att tydligare framhålla deras preteri- 
tala karaktär. De drabbas av dessa ombildningar tidigt eller 
sent beroende på dels deras resp. vanlighet, dels deras grad 
av (o)tydlighet som preterita betraktade. Det vanliga vissa 
håller sig på fvn. botten, i fsv. däremot växlar redan i den 
äldsta litteraturen visse med visste. Fvn. kunna motsvaras av 
fsv. kunne ~ kunde (nästan lika tidigt). Det mindre vanliga 
unna ersättes även i sen fvn. av m nti (undi) och fsv. har här 
alltid unte (en gång, i Kopparbergsprivilegierna, pl. unnom ). 
Det likaledes mycket otydliga olla ersättes i senare fvn. av (v)olda 
och fsv. har. här blott (v)ulte, volte (jämte valt). De övriga 
hade ju i litterär tid genom sin ändelse -da, -fa preteria 
karaktär. När flertalet av de på -fa likväl råka ut för 
ombildningar beror det på deras »oregelbundenhet» i övrigt; 
Även här ombildas först de mindre vanliga verben: av 
pekkia finnes endast i skaldespråket pret. pdtta , eljest har 
fvn. pekpa , pekta; i sen fvn. uppträder sékta för sotta och orkta . 
yrkta för orta (fsv. sokte ~ sotte , msv. yrkte; *orte ej belagt 

1 Då något fvn. skuldr så vitt jag vet ej är känt är väl detta att 

uppfatta som »* skuldr (skyldr)». 

* Dock endast en gång i Östgötalagen och en gång i Upplands¬ 
lagen, båda kanske blott skrivfel (jfr om det förra Olson ögl:s ljud¬ 

lära s. 52). 

5 Jfr emellertid även subst. skyld. 
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fvn. pökta för potta uppträder först sent och enstaka (fsv. 
thokte, thykte för äldre potte); åtte ^ägde' och måtte leva ju kvar 
ännu i nysvensk tid. 


Med dessa fakta för ögonen ligger det väl ingenting soin 
helst orimligt i att anta att de två säkerligen minst vanliga 
(och varandra till betydelsen motsatta) av de bindevokallösa 
preterita, *saldö och *kauftö , redan i urnordisk tid utbildats 
med vad som på denna tid måste ha känts som preterital- 
märket par préférence, -idö. 

Som en rätt likartad företeelse kan man peka på den 
flexionsändring som ägt rum i svenskan med verb av typen 
hitta, skifta , hämta , skämta, vänta. Dessa böjdes ju i äldre tid 
hitta , pret. hitte, men de ha nästan samtliga, åtminstone alter¬ 
nativt (t. ex. lyfta, fästa, mista), fått böjningen hitta, pret. 
hittade. En form som hitte har alltså tydligen jämförd med 
pres. hitta icke känts som tillräckligt preterital, och denna 
grupp av verb har därför övergått till typen kalla: kallade. 
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Fotografisk undersökning av Codex argenteus. 


På uppdrag av professor Otto von Friesen i enlighet med 
Kungl. Maj:ts nådiga brev till Kungl. Maj:ts befallningshavande i 
Upsala län av den 9 febr. 1917 hava vi underkastat fem blad av 
don i Upsala Universitetsbibliotek förvarade pergamenthandskriften 
Codex argenteus en möjligast fullständig fotografisk undersökning 
för att härigenom få utrönt, huruvida en läslig fotografisk avbild¬ 
ning av densamma kan åstadkommas. Arbetet har utförts å den 
fysikalisk-kemiska avdelningen av Upsala Universitets kemiska in¬ 
stitution. 

Handskriften i fråga år skriven med silver- och guldbokstäver 
på bägge sidorna av purpurfärgade pergamentblad. Under den långa 
tid som förflutit sedan den nedskrevs — dess ålder uppskattas till 
circa 1400 år — ha åtskilliga förändringar inträtt, som göra att 
delar av densamma äro ytterst svårlästa, nästan otydbara och som 
lägga hinder i vägen för dess avbildande medelst vanliga metoder. 

Skadorna äro förnämligast följande: 

1) bläcket från enskilda bokstäver eller hela rader har så an¬ 
gripit pergamentet, att delar därav alldeles fallit bort. 

2) pergamentets purpurfärg har bleknat och detta i högre grad 
på köttsidan än på hårsidan. 

3) silvret har delvis fallit av (betecknas »avfallet» silver). 

4) silvret har delvis förändrats kemiskt, troligen omvandlats 
till svavelsilver. 

5) guldet har delvis fallit av (betecknas »avfallet» guld). 

6) ena sidans text, särskilt köttsidans, har slagit igenom till 
den andra sidan (betecknas »genomslag», »genomslaget» silver). 

Av dessa skador år naturligtvis 1) irreparabel. Lyckligtvis 
förekommer den endast i ringa utsträckning. N:o 2 är av ringa 
betydelse för frågan om avbildning. Det år på bekämpandet av 

Svedberg o. Nordlund, folopr, undertSkn. en Codex argenteui. 1 
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2 The Svedberg och Ivar Nordlund. 

de svårigheter skadorna 3—6 åstadkommit, som vårt arbete hu¬ 
vudsakligen inriktats. Svårast att övervinna hava 5 och C varit. 

Undersökningen har omfattat följande: 

I. Spektralfotometrering av det från planum och skrift av 
olika slag reflekterade ljuset. 

II. Fotografering av olika partier i skala 1/1 och format 
9x12 cm. vid möjligast monokromatiskt ljus — synligt, ultrarött 
och ultraviolett — av följande våglängder: 

860—740 /u/u ultrarött 
725—650 /u/u rött 
577—579 /u/t gult 
546 /u/u grönt 
436 /u/i blåviolett 
405 /u/i violett 
366 /u/u glasultraviolett 
313 /u/u kvartsultraviolett 

III. Fotografering med röntgen- och radiumstrålar, dels direkt 
genomlysning, dels sekundårstrålsfotografering. 

IV. Fluorescensfotografering, d. v. s. belysning av handskrif¬ 
ten med ultraviolett ljus och fotografering av det därvid utsända 
synliga fluorescensljuset. 

V. Fotograferingsförsök med oscillatoriska urladdningar. 

Omkring 150 plåtar togos. 
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Spektralfotometrering. 

Om man för ett antal våglängder i synliga spektrum bestäm¬ 
mer reflexionsförmågan hos såväl olika delar av själva planum 
som typiska partier av skriften, så erhålles dels en exakt i siffror 
uttryckbar definition av handskriftens utseende vid undersöknings¬ 
tillfället, dels värdefulla upplysningar om de kontraster mellan 
planum och skrift, som äro att vänta vid fotografering med ljus av 
olika våglängder. 

Då i ett fall som detta, då skrifttecknen bestå av ädelmetaller, 
ljusets incidens kan väntas ha stor betydelse, så undersöktes detta 
först. Handskriften belystes med ett riktat strålknippe från en 
projektiousapparat och incidensen varierades från nära 90° (rase¬ 
rande ljus) till 0° (ljus vinkelrätt mot skriftens plan). Verkan iakt¬ 
togs i en riktning vinkelrätt mot skriftens plan — alltså i den 
riktning, under vilken fotografering helst bör ske. Några försök 
att variera även observationsriktningen visade sig icke innebära 
några löften om erhållande av ökade kontraster mellan planum och 
skrift och skulle för övrigt i hög grad komplicera fotograferingen. 
Det visade sig, att raserande ljus och överhuvud taget ensidigt 
ljus med stor infallsvinkel, som vid okulär besiktning ofta är för¬ 
delaktigt, i regel måste bli olämpligt vid fotografering huvudsak¬ 
ligen på grund av pergamentets bucklighet och därigenom orsa¬ 
kade skuggor samt reflexer från den mer eller mindre blanka 
ytan. En fullständig planpressning mellan spegelglas visade sig ej 
vara möjlig. Gynnsammast var i stället en möjligast jämn belys¬ 
ning med måttlig eller liten infallsvinkel (c:a 40°). Vid denna 
belysningsform och ortogonal observationsriktning uppstodo icke 
några störande reflexer på pergamentet. Den metallglans, som 
vid vissa belysningsförhållanden synes hos bokstäverna och vilken 
då betydligt höjer kontrasten var även den i regel försvunnen, och 
bokstäverna syntes matta 1 . Detta förhållande spelar dock ingen 

1 Jämför noten sid. 6. 
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egentlig roll vid fotograferingen, då metallglans endast uppträder 
hos sådana skrifttecken, som äro så vål bibehållna, att de ändock 
kontrastera fullt tillräckligt mot planum. 

För spektrofotometreringen inlades handskriften på ett under¬ 
lag av svart papper mellan tvänne skivor av syrefri vit kartong, 
som uppfästes på reproduktionsbordet (Fig. 1). Framför skriften 
på ett avstånd av c:a 5 mm placerades en skiva asbestpapp. Den 
främre kartongskivan och asbestskivan voro försedda med utsnitt 
på endast ett par cm*. Dessa försiktighetsmått ansågos nödvän¬ 
diga för att hindra pergamentets uppvärmning och uttolkning med 



Fig. 1. Spektralfotometrering'. 

åtföljande formförändring genom värmestrålning från de för be¬ 
lysningen erforderliga starka lamporna under den tämligen långa 
tid som erfordrades för spektralfotometreringen. Försöksanord- 
ningen framgår av fig. 1. Som ljuskällor användes två V* watt¬ 
lampor om 1000 normal ljus vardera försedda med stora mattvita 
reflektorer och placerade på c:a 50 cm. avstånd från skriften, så 

1 Ena lampan borlflyttad. Den på reproduktionsbordet synliga anordnin¬ 
gen motsvarar en förut vid pappershandskrifler använd provisorisk uppfåstning 
och ej den å sid. 3 beskrivna. 
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att riktningen från lamporna till skriften bildade c:a 40° vinkel 
med observationsriktningen. Kamerans objektiv, Tessar 1 : 4,6 F = 
210 mm. kastar en bild i skala 1:1 på spalten till en König-Mar- 
tens spektrai fotometer. Den ena spalthälften mottager reflekterat 
ljus från ett skrifttecken eller en del av planum, den andra från 
ett stycke vitt jämförelsepapper (Lessebo Svenskt Normal 1 1913), 
som av kartongskivan hålles tryckt mot handskriften invid det 
ställe, som skall undersökas. Spektralfotometerns spalt skyddades 
för främmande ljus genom ett rör av svart papper och en överlagd 
svart sammetsduk, observatören genom lämpligt anordnade drape¬ 
rier av svart tyg (ej synliga å fig. 1). I efterföljande tabell 1 a, 
1 b och diagramm Fig. 1 a, 1 b åro mätningarna sammanställda. 

Dessa bestämningar ge oss följande allmänna bild av hand¬ 
skriftens reflexionsförmåga. Planum, såväl mörkt som blekt, har 


Tab. 1 a. 


Spektralfotometriskt undersökt parti 

Heflexionsförmåga (tg^n) 
våglängder i pp 

450 500 550 <*<N» 

för 

650 

— 

a 

• 1 . 

Planum, högra margen 


0.1467 

0.1115 

0*9099 

0,4864 

00 

<7* IS 

CT) 

11 . 

Väl bibehållen silverhokstav 
mitt på bladet .... 

0,i8oo 

0,1173 

0,3417 

0,3136 

0.3663 

X *> 

2 

• 

in. 

Bokstav med >mycket av¬ 
fallet silver». 

0,1190 

0,1543 

0,1834 

O.iooo 


c 

ro 42 

1 ^ * 

IV. 

Planum, venstra margen . 

0,1094 

0,1361» 

0,1 441 

0.3641 

0,4351 

1 «* 

! “o 

V. 

Bibehållen guldbokstav . . 

0,1*4! 

0,1433 

0,3766 

0,4817 

0,5113 

-ri S 
vc 2 

VI. 

Planum invid en arkad >A»' 

0,3867 

0,4315 

0,4159 

0.4633 

0,5518 

Vi 

CS 03 

cc 15 

VII. 

Arkaden »A», förändrat 
silver. 

0.1 509 

0,1060 

0,1134 

0.1671 

0,1561 

3 

■3 « 

C3 

X 0 

E 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

Planum nära »A»:s genom- ■ 

slag. 

»A»:s genomslag .... 
Arkad med bibehållet silver 
nära »A»:s genomslag . 

0,!137 

0,1103 

0.1856 

0,1470 
0, 1668 

0,1101 

0,1360 

0,1613 

0,1306 

0,3053 

0,1068 

0.1416 

0,4361 

0,1991 

0,1804 


1 Rellexionsförmugan hos det vita normalpapperet är satt = 1. 
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Tab. 1 b. 


Partier 


Förhållanden mellan reflexionsför- 
mågorna för våglängder i pfi 



450 

500 

550 

600 

650 

I: 11 

1,00 

1,067 

0,*64 

0,»»e 

1,33 

II: I 

1,00 

0,968 

1 ,53 

1,043 

0,733 

t 

^ I 

I: III 

1,490 

1,60 

1,395 

. 1,433 

• 

1,93 

III: I 

0,673 

0,616 

0,774 

0,674 

0,536 1 

IV: V 

0,661 

0,563 

0,363 

0,733 

0,.i. | 

V: IV 

1,137 

1,761 

2,63 

1,331 

[ 1.» ' 

VI: VII 

2,493 

2,so 

1,947 

1,68 

2,15 

VII: VI 

0,401 

0,450 

0,513 

0,583 

0,465 

VIII: IX 

1,650 

1,46 

1,47 

1,474 

1,458 

IX: VIII 

0,605 

0,676 

0,661 

0,677 

0,666 

VIII: X 

1 ,150 

# 

1,174 

1 ,0S7 

1,363 

1,553 

X: VIII 

0,670 

0,653 

1 

0,97» 

0.791 

3 

0,643 | 


sin största reflexionsförmåga i yttersta rött samt ett mindre re- 
nexionsmaximum i blått vid c:a 475 pp. Genomslagen skrift re¬ 
flekterar på ungefar samma sått som planum men svagare. Skrif¬ 
tens reflexionsförmåga, såväl silvrets som guldets, stiger med väx¬ 
ande våglängd. Kontrasterna mellan skrift och planum ställa sig 
sålunda. Bibehållet guld har en stark och utpräglad ljus kontrast 
i gult vid c:a 550 pp *. Silver har ofta en utpräglad men icke så 
stark ljus kontrast på samma ställe. Stundom sjunker den ljusa 
kontrasten för silver i gult och blir noll eller svagt mörk. I ytter¬ 
sta violett stiger kontrastkurvan för allt silver utom »genomslaget* 
och låter förmoda att såväl bibehållet som »avfallett silver av alla 
typer har ljus kontrast, i långvågiga ultraviolett (glasultraviolett). 
Genomslaget silver har stark mörk kontrast i yttersta violett. 1 
yttersta rött har allt silver i synnerhet »genomslaget» stark mörk 
kontrast*. Som flere olika skrifttyper ofta förekomma på samma 

1 Med ljus resp. mörk kontrast menas att skriften framträder ljus resp. 
mörk mot planum. Kontrasten kallas utpräglad, om den ändras hastigt med 
ändrad våglängd. 

* Därigenom att metallglans stundom uppträder vid »bibehållet* silver 
försvagas den mörka kontrasten ibland, åtminstone vid kortvågigt rött ljus, och 
kan t. o. m. i enstaka fall bli svagt ljus. Rött ljus blir därför ännu mindre 
lämpligt. I tab. 6 har kontrasten av denna anledning betecknats med 0. 
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sida är det tydligt att varje fotografering med vitt ljus måste ge 
bilder nied mycket olika och oberäkneliga, ofta nästan omärkliga, 
kontraster mellan skrift och planum. Under användande av mo- 
nokromatiskt ljus bör det däremot vara möjligt att få fram bilder 
med jämna och relativt starka kontraster. För guld och vissa 



V&yluny U i JU AA. 


Fig. 1 b. Diagramm över förhållandet mellan skriftens 
och planums reflexionsförmåga (jämför Tab. 1 b). 


slag av silverskrift kan gult ljust tänkas vara fördelaktigt. Rött 
och ultrarött som ger god mörk kontrast för bibehållet och »av¬ 
fallet» silver och ljus kontrast för guld år troligen icke lämpligt 
på grund av den starka mörka kontrasten för genomslagen skritt. 
Ultraviolett bör kunna ge goda bilder, då såväl bibehållet som 
avfallet silver här visa ljus kontrast, »genomslaget» däremot mörk. 

Fotograferingsförsöken hava till fullo bekräftat dessa slutsatser. 
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Fotografering vid monokromatiskt ljus av 

olika våglängder. 

Ljuskällor: för rött och ultrarött 2 st. '/* watllampor pä 1,000 
normalljus vardera försedda med mattvita rellektorer. 

För övriga delar av spektrum 2 st. kvarlsglaskvicksilver- 
lampor på 3,000 normalljus vardera för 220 volt 3,5 arnp. 
monterade i mattvita hus, vilkas öppna framsida vid fotogra¬ 
fering i synliga spektrum tillslöts med 7 mm. tjocka spegel¬ 
glasskivor av storleken 44x64 cm. 

Objektiv: för samtliga våglängder och format 9x12 cm. utom för 
X = 313 (Åfi och vid några försök för X = 366 ju/i Goerz Dog- 
mar 1 :4,5 F = 165 mm.; för format 18x24 cm Zeiss Tessar 
1 :4,5 F = 210 mm.; för X - 313 en bikonvex kvartslins diam. 
= 27 mm. F = 210 mm. 

Ljusfiltra: dessa placerades omedelbart framför objektivet och voro: 

1) för X » 860—740 (ultrarött): 2 mm. skikt av 0,85 °/o-ig val- 

tenlösning av capriblau Gon. (Leonhardt & C:o Mulil- 
hausen) i spegelglaskyvett kombinerat med Wratten and 
Wainwrights a-filtrum (»glass B»). 

2) för X = 725—650 (rött) Wratten and Wainwrighfs a-filtrum. 

3) för X = 577 — 579 W & W. filtrum Mercury Yellow (»glass 

B»). 

4) för X = 546 W & W filtrum Mercury green (»glass B») 

(genomsläpper 12 w /o av X = 546 och */* °/o X = 577 — 579). 

5) för X = 436 W & W-filtrum Mercury blue-violet (»glass 

B») (släpper delvis igenom X = 405 och X => 398). 

6) för X = 405 10 mm. skikt av 0,8 °/o-ig vattenlösning av 

kristallviolett (Hoechst). 

6) för X = 366 Zeiss blau-uviolglasfiltruni, ena kammaren fylld 
med 0,oi °/o-ig vattenlösning av paranitrosodimetylanilin (5 
mm. skikt) och andra kammaren med 20 °/o-ig vattenlös- 
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ning av kopparsulfat 1 . I förening med glasobjektiv, som 
starkt dämpar A = 334 och 313 gav detta filtrum nästan 
rent ljus av A = 366. 

8) för A = 313 silverfiltrum bestående av ett genom katodför- 
stoftning på bergkristallplatta utfällt silverskikt. Två dylika fillra 
av något olika täthet (I och II) användes*. 

Av dessa filtra hava vi uppfunnit eller för vårt ändamål av¬ 
passat n:o 1 och 6 samt i viss mån 7 och 8. Största svårigheten 
erbjöd anskaffandet av elt gott filtrum för ultrarött (n:o 1). Del 
måste ha en möjligast långt ut i synliga rött gående absorption 
men samtidigt för utnyttjande av plåtarnas sensibilisering (se ne¬ 
dan) äga god transmission för ultrarött i gränsområdet till del 
synliga rött. Uppgifterna i litteraturen om filtra för ultrarött eller 
yttersta synliga rött äro få och endast ungefärliga. För fotogra¬ 
fiska ändamål finnas endast beskrivna det Wood’ska filtret 8 be¬ 
stående av dubbelt koboltglas + kaiiumbikromatlösning samt ett 
filtrum med kaliumpermanganatlösning. Då koboltglaset enligt 3) 
samt enligt Harlley och Niehols 4 ej synes ha en för vårt ändamål 
gynnsam absorptionskurva företogs en spektroskopisk och spektral- 
fotometrisk undersökning av ett antal filtersubstanser som kunde 
tänkas användbara. Följande ämnen prövades i olika skikttjocklek 
och koncentration: koboltglas, kaliumpermanganat i vatten, fast 
jod, jod i kolsvavla, kristallviolett (Hoechst) i vatten, patentblau 
(Hoechst) i vatten, capriblau Gon. (Leonhardt & C.:o Möhlhausen) 
i vatten, alkaliblau 4 B (Leonhardt & C:o) i alkohol — samt ett 
flertal kombinationer av dessa ämnen. För borttagandet av kort- 
vågigt ljus, som de flesta av ovannämnda ämnen genomsläppa an¬ 
vändes endera ammoniumbikromat i vatten eller ett Wratten & 
Wainwrights a-filtrum. Det visade sig, att kaliumpermanganat i 
vatten, jod i kolsvavla + patentblau eller capriblau i vatten samt 
capriblau i vatten + W & W a-filtrum voro de bästa och betyd¬ 
ligt överlägsna det \Vood'ska filtret. Absorptionsgränserna för 
dessa kombinationer befunnos vara: 

1 Vid några försök användes samma uviolkyvett beskickad med en delvis 
sönderdelad lösning av paranitrosodimetylanilin, som dämpade i - 366 starkl 
och genomsläppte stora delar av 334 och 313. 

1 För utförandet av katodförstoftningen ha vi att tacka Docenten C. 
Bergholm. 

* Eders Jahrbucli f. Photographie u. Reprod.-Teehn. 1911 s. 351. 

4 Kayser Handb. der Spektroskopie 111 s. 413. 
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1) J 2 1 °/o lösning i CSj 10 mm. skikt: 637 /u/u, men med ett smalt 

absorptionsband omkring: 730 /u/u. 

2) J 2 1 °/° * CS, 10 mm. + 0,« w /o patentblau i H 2 0 10 mm.: 730 /u/u. 

3) J 2 1 °/o i CS 2 10 mm. + 0,5 °/'o patentblau i H 2 0 35 mm.: 755 /u/u. 

4) KMn0 4 V# °/o i H 2 0 30 mm.: 720 /u/u. 

5) Capriblau 0,o5 °/o i H 2 0 10 mm. + W & W a-filtrum: 720 /u/u. 

6) Capriblau 0,i °/o i H 2 0 10 mm. + W & W a-filtrum: 730/u/u. 

7) Capriblau 0,t °/o i H 2 0 10 mm. + W & W a-filtrum: 760/u/u. 

8) Capriblau 0,6°/o i H 2 0 10 mm. + W <fc W a-filtrum: 800/u/u. 

Med dessa jåmte några andra filterkombinationer togos ett an¬ 
tal spektralfotografier på med dicyanin A (Hoechst) sensibiliserade 
plåtar (känslighet fram emot 890 /u/u) för att utröna vilket av 
dessa filtra som hade den relativt största ljusstyrkan (brantaste 
absorptionskurvan). Det visade sig att jodfiltra släppte igenom be¬ 
tydligt mindre ljus ån capriblau- och kaliumpermanganat-filtra 
med samma absorptionsgräns. Av de båda senare lämnade ca¬ 
priblau + W & W a-filtrum ett betydligt ljusare filtrum ån kalium- 
permanganat. För fotografering av handskriften användes därför 
capriblau i vattenlösning i en spegelglaskyvett med 2 mm. tjock¬ 
lek jåmte W & W a-filtrum. På grund av de ytterst långa expo- 
neringstider, som visade sig erforderliga inom ifrågavarande spek- 
tralområde kunde capriblaulösningen dock icke tagas starkare än 
0,i6 % motsvarande 0,os % i 10 mm. skikt. Det intervall som 
med användning av detta filtrum påverkade det använda negativ¬ 
materialet låg praktiskt taget mellan 740 och 860 /u/u. 

Bländare och exponering stider: 


våglängd 

avbländning 

exponeringstid 

= 860—740 

1 :4,6 

60—90 min. 

725—650 

1:9—1 :12,6 

• 

c 

S 

00 

1 

m 

579-577 

1 : 11 

15—150 sek. 

546 

1 : 11 

10 sek.—7 min 

436 

1 : 11 

1—90 sek. 

405 

1 : 11 

10—40 min. 

366 

1 : 22—1 : 32 

2—60 min. 

313 

1:32 

20—60 min. 


Negativmaterial: 

1) för X - 860—740: 

»Lomberg Spezialplatten fur Reproduktionen, Tiefdruck und Land- 
schaftsaufnahmen» sensibiliserade 3—4 minuter i ett bad bestå¬ 
ende av: 
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dest. vatten 50 ccm. 
alkohol 21 ccm. 

0,o8 °/o-ig alkohollösning av dicyanin A (Hoechst) 6 ccm. 
Omedelbart efter sensibiliseringen torkades plåtarna med ventilator. 
Torkningen skedde inom mindre än 15 minuter. Plåtarne an¬ 
vändes i regel inom 24 timmar eller kortare tid och arbetade 
klart och slöjfritt Rödkänsligheten vid denna sensibilisering sträckte 
sig till c:a 890 /u/u. 

2) för X = 725-650: 

Wratten & Wrainwright Pancromatic Plate 

3) för X = 577-579: 
dels Agfa Chromoplåtar, 

dels finkorniga fotomekaniska plåtar sensibiliserade för gulgrönt 
nämligen »Farbenempfindliche Berolina Trockenplatten Graphos» 
från Trockenplattenfabrik J. Gebhardt, Berlin — Niederschönhau- 
sen 1 . Dessa senare plåtar visade sig arbeta utomordentligt klart 
och kraftigt och besitta hög gul-grön känslighet 

4) för X = 546: 

samma plåtar som för X - 577—579. 

5) för X = 436: 

endast osensibiliserade plåtar, nämligen Agfa extra rapid, Imperial 
Process, Berolina Graphos samt Lomberg Special (se ovan under 
1). Av dessa gåvo de båda sista hårt och klart arbetande sor¬ 
terna de bästa resultaten. 

6) för X = 405: 

Lomberg extra rapid (hastig men tämligen hårt arbetande plåt) 
samt Lomberg spez. 

7) för X = 366: 

Agfa extra rapid, Lomberg extra rapid, Munchener Reformplatte 
(en plåt av medelhastighet), Imperial Process, Lomberg Spez. samt 
Berolina Graphos. De bästa resultaten erhöllos, såsom var att 
vänta, på de långsamma finkorniga fotomekaniska plåtsorterna 
och syntes Lomb. spez. och Berolina Graphos giva de klaraste, 
kontrastrikaste, mest täckta negativen. Vid fotografering med ul¬ 
traviolett ljus år det särskilt viktigt att få ett hårdarbetande ma¬ 
terial med god täckkraft, då i allmänhet mycket kortvågigt ljus 
tenderar ätt ge föga kontrastrika negativ. 

1 Dessajämte de nedan nämnda osensibiliserade Berolinapl&tarna hava av 
fabriken kostnadsfritt ställts till vår disposition, för vilket tillmötesgående vi 
här uttala vårt lack. 
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8) för X * 313: 

Lomberg spez. och Imperial Process. 

Framkallning av negativ: 

härtill användes en lösning 1 a + 1 b avkyld till c:a 12°, där 


a) = vatten 

1000 ccm 

hydrochinon 

25 g 

kaliummetabisulfit 

20 g 

bromkalium 

12 g 

b) = vatten 

1000 ccm 

kaliumhydrat 

50 g 


Plåtarne badades i svag ättiksyra före fixeringen och garvades 
sedan med alun. 


Positivprocessen: 

Som positivmaterial bör i regel användas ett kontrastrikt sådant. 
I synnerhet gäller detta för negativ tagna med ultrarött och ultra¬ 
violett ljus. Kopiering har därför i allmänhet utförts på blankt 
hårdarbetande framkallningspapper (t. ex. »Leonar extra hart glän- 
zend»). Då dylikt papper har en ganska kort skala är det ofta 
nödvändigt att delvis täcka för sådana partier av negativet, som 
äro särskilt tunna, d. v. s. svara mot mörkare ställen i handskrif¬ 


ten. Detta visade sig enklast ske på så sätt, att i kontakt med 
negativet lades ett finkornigt mattglas med blanka sidan vänd mot 
negativets glassida. På den matta sidan täcktes sedan partiellt 
försiktigt med hjälp av svartkrita och stompf. Denna täckning 
verkar med så mjuka konturer att någon förändring i negativets 
detaljer ej är att befara. 

Bättre än pappersmaterial för positivprocessen är naturligtvis 
hårt och klart arbetande diapositivplåtar eller fotomekaniska plå¬ 
tar på grund av dessas båttre gradation, men har detta av prak¬ 
tiska skäl blott i ringa utsträckning kunnat tillämpas. 

Kopior på papper ha framkallats i 1 A + 1 B + 10—30 drop¬ 
par 10 °/o-ig bromkalium per 100 ccm vid c:a 18° där: 

A) = vatten 1000 cmm 

metol 5 g 

hydrochinon 9 g 

kaliummetabisulfit 50 g 

B) = vatten 1000 ccm 

kaliumkarbonat 150 g 


Diapositiv framkallades i samma lösning med 


större bromhalt 


(2,5—5,« ccm, 10 %> KBr per 100 ccm lösning). 
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Fotograferingarna utfördes under användande av det i Fig. 1 
och 2 avbildade reproduktionsbordet. Handskriften var i regel 
med underlag av svart papper inlagd mellan en skiva och en ram 
av vit kartong. Försök gjordes även med handskriften inpressad 
mellan tvänne spegelglasskivor i en för ändamålet särskilt kon¬ 
struerad ram. Detta visade sig dock icke erbjuda några fördelar. 
Reflexerna från glaset voro också svåra alt fullständigt undvika. 
Lampornas avstånd från skriften var c:a 75 cm. och vinkeln mel¬ 
lan belysnings- och fotograferingsriktningen var 30°—40°. 



Fig. 2. Fotografering vid monokromatiskt ljus frän tvänne 

kvicksilverlampor. 


Av dessa fotografier framgår i enlighet med vad redan spek- 
tralfotometreringarna läto förmoda, att guld avbildas bäst och med 
ljus kontrast i gult (A = 577—579), silver bäst och med ljus kon¬ 
trast i långvågiga ultraviolett (Å = 3C6). I rött och ultrarött av¬ 
bildas guld med ljus kontrast, silver med god mörk kontrast 1 . 
Till följd av att även den genomslagna skriften avbildas med stark 
mörk kontrast är denna ljussort olämplig för avbildning. Hur de 

1 Jämför noten sid. 6. 
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olika skriftslagens kontraster växla vid passagen genom spektrum 
framgår för övrigt bäst av den vid slutet av avhandlingen införda 
tabellen 6. 


I samband med de i denna avdelning beskrivna fotograferin¬ 
garna gjordes också några försök med handskriften placerad i ge¬ 
nomgående ljus, inklämd mellan spegelglasskivor. Det är nämligen 
tänkbart att man med hjälp av två plåtar och deras diapositiv 
tagna den ena med reflekterat, den andra med genomfallande ljus 
möjligen skulle kunna i analogi med den bekanta avtåckningsmetoden 
vid palimpsestfotografering eliminiera den genomslagna skriften. 
Redan en okulär undersökning visade emellertid att detta icke år 
möjligt. De svåra bokstäverna, avfallet silver m. m. framträda 
nämligen icke bättre utan i stället sämre i genomsik t. Ej heller 
avtäckningsförsök med olika plåtar tagna i reflekterat ljus ledde 
till något resultat. 
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III. 


Fotografering med röntgen- och radiumstrålar. 


Den relativt höga atomvikten hos det i skrifttecknen ingående 
materialet, guld och silver, anvisar såsom en möjlighet fotografe¬ 
ring med röntgen- eller radiumstrålar. Vi hava gjort försök dels 
med direkt genomlysning, såsom brukligt är vid vanlig röntgeno- 
grafi, dels med fotografering genom sekundärstrålning. 

Vid de förra försöken var anordningen den av Fig. 3 a angivna. 



Spegeiglaå 
5voft papper 
Hand&krif ten 
Fctcgrufiåk plut 
med hinnan upp 


a. 


] 


gla* 

Svart papper 

Fotogi. pl. m.hinnan ned 


""" " “ JS^fHand^kri[ten med den |) 

sida 5 Skall avbilda* upp 
x 6vaTt papper 

Kifr. .‘5. Schema över anordningen vid fotografering med 

röntgen- och radiumstrålar, 
a genomlysning, b sekundärsträlning. 

Det hela inlades i en kopieram och belystes ovanifrån med 
ett »Intensivstromrohr» från Gundelach-Thuringen, matat av ett 
iuduktorium på 40 cm slagvidd och försett med kvicksi Iverstral- 
avbrytare. 

Som fotografiskt material användes dels Lomberg spez. plätar 
dels Agfa planfilm. På grund av glasets starka, celluloidfilmens 
mycket obetydliga fluorescens under inverkan av röntgenstrålar 
kunde man vänta mindre slöjade negativ i senare fallet. 

Avståndet mellan röntgenrörets antikatod och plåten var 05 
cm, exponeringstiden 2 min. 

De erhållna bilderna visa en tämligen slöjig skuggbild av 
bägge sidornas skrift. Bibehållet guld och silver avbildas tillfred- 
slällande, övriga slag av skrift dåligt eller icke alls. 
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Försöken med sekundärstrålning anordnades så, som Fig. 3 b 
visar. 

Åven denna kombination inklämdes i kopieram och belystes 
uppifrån antingen med det ovannämda röntgenröret eller med en 
kapsel innehållande 26,7 milligram radiumelement (i form av bro- 
niid). Den primära strålningen passerar genom plåten åstadkom¬ 
mande en allmän svärtning oeh träffar så den mot plåten vånda 
sidan av handskriften. Härvid utsändes från denna en sekundår- 
strålning som år betydligt starkare från bokstäverna ån från pla- 
num. Som nu skriften ligger tätt tryckt mot plåtens hinna, så 
erhålles en bild på denna. Tack vare sekundärstrålningens ringa 
genotntrångningsförmåga år den andra från plåten vända sidan av 
skriften utan verkan. Spegelglasskivan tjänar utom till att plan¬ 
pressa handskriften och hålla den i kontakt med den fotografiska 
hinnan åven som filtrum för strålningen. 

Den fotografiskt starkt verksamma delen av den primära strål¬ 
ningen, de vekaste röntgenstrålarna samt större delen av /9-strål- 
ningen från radium absorberas nämligen av glasskivan. Härige¬ 
nom minskas plåtens allmänna slöjning. Vid ett par försök an¬ 
vändes dessutom blyfiltra, ett på 5 mm. och ett på 15 mm., utan 
att någon märkbar förbättring inträdde. 

Avståndet mellan röntgenrörets antikatod och plåten varie¬ 
rades mellan 25 och 125 cm. I allmänhet var det 65 cm. Ex- 
poneringstiden växlade mellan 30 sek. och 10 min.; 2 å 3 min. 
visade sig lämpligast. 

Vid försöken med radiumstrålar varierades avståndet mellan 
Ra-preparatets centrum och plåten från 11,6 till 0,s cm. 1 sist¬ 
nämnda fallet (2 försök) flyttades preparatet hvarje hel resp. halv 
minut till en ny, närbelägen skärningspunkt mellan linjerna i ett 
på glasskivan placerat centimeternät. Vid de övriga försöken 
varierade exponeringstiden, då blyfiltrum ej användes, från 5 till 
80 min., med 5 mm. bly var den 2 timmar, med 15 mm. bly 
13 '/« timmar. 

Samma framkallning användes som vid de under II beskrivna 
försöken. Negativen som erhöllos med röntgen- och radiumstrålar 
voro vanligen starkt slöjade och visade så små kontraster, att åven 
kopior på hårdarbetande positivmaterial ej gåvo tillräckligt klara 
bilder. För att få kraftigare sådana framställdes därför förstärkta 
duplikatnegativ på följande sätt. Originalnegativet kopierades på 
en fotomekanisk plåt och detta diapositiv ånyo på en fotomeka- 

Svedberg o. Nordlund, Fotoyr. undersCtn. av Codex aryenleu*. 2 
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nisk plåt. Det så erhållna negativet visade betydligt större kon¬ 
traster mellan skriften och planum ån originalplåten och, tack 
vare den jämnhet med vilken planum avbildades, endast obetyd¬ 
ligt ökade fläckar och andra störande fel hos planum. 

Den förra av de i denna avdelning skildrade metoderna, ge¬ 
nomlysningen, visade sig vara utan egentligt vårde ur avbildnings- 
synpunkt. Den senare, sekundärstrålningsmetoden, år ur flere syn¬ 
punkter av större intresse. Först och främst torde detta vara för¬ 
sta gången som avbildning av skrift åstadkommits genom sekun- 
dårstrålning. Hårtill kommer att avbildningen i fråga verkligen 
åger vissa praktiska fördelar. Den ger sålunda fullkomligt otvety¬ 
digt ena sidans skrift under uteslutning av genomslag. En av de 
svåraste skriftslagen, bortfallet (d. v. s. till stor del bortfallet) guld 
avbildas på detta sått tydligare ån genom någon annan av oss 
prövad metod. Planum avbildas med en jåmn ton utan alla indi¬ 
viduella ojämnheter, något som i hög grad underlättar urskiljan¬ 
det av små kontraster mellan skrifttecknen och planum. Emeller¬ 
tid åger metoden också nackdelar, av vilka den betydelsefullaste 
år den, att »bortfallet» silver ej avbildas fullt tillfredsställande 
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IV. 


Fluorescensfotografering. 

Till en början företogs en okulår besiktning av handskrifl ens 
fluorescensförmåga vid bestrålning med olika för ögat osynliga 
ljussorter, nämligen 

X = 366 w (»glasultraviolett») isolerat ur kvicksilverlampans 
strålning med Zeiss uviolfiltrum (se ovan sid. 9 — 10), 

X = 313 i u/i (»kvartsultraviolett*) isolerat ur kvicksilverlampans 
strålning med silverfiltrum (se ovan sid. 10), 

Röntgenstrålar, och y-strålar från radium (se ovan sid. 11). 

De tre sistnämnda strålningarna hade ingen märkbar effekt. 
Av de två förstnämnda, som bägge orsaka fluorescens, var åtmin¬ 
stone vid de intensiteter, som stodo till vårt förfogande X « 366 fifi 
överlägsen vad fluorescensljusets styrka beträffar. Det föreföll oss 
som om också graden av kontrast mellan skrift och planum skulle 
vara större vid belysning med ljus av våglängden 366 fifi än vid 
313 m u. 

Fotograferingen utfördes på följande sätt. I ett stort med 
skjutluckor försett ljustått skåp A (fig. 4 a) av storleken 60x80x 
100 cm var belysningssystemet inneslutet. Detta bestod av en 
kvartsglaskvicksilverlampa på 3,000 normalljus (3,& amp. 220 volt) 
med lysröret (a) i horisontellt läge. Framför detta var placerat 
en kollektorlins (b) av bergkristall med en diameter av 40 mm. 
och en brännvidd av 80 mm. och framför denna kondensorlinsen 
(c) åven den av bergkristall och med en diameter av 58 mm. och 

en brännvidd av 150 mm. I det från c konvergerande ljusknippet 

# 

var vid en öppning i skåpets vägg ultraviolettfiltret ljustått an¬ 
bringat. De av filtret framsläppta ultravioletta strålarna fingo 
därefter falla på handskriften (g), som endera på vanligt sått 
var monterad på reproduktionsbordet (se sid. 14) eller också i 
ett fall var inspflnd mellan tvänne spegelglasskivor, av vilka 
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den bakre var 7 mm., den främre mot kameran vånda 3 mm. 
tjock. Belysningssystemet injusterades så, att det ultravioletta lju¬ 
set koncentrerades så mycket som möjligt på det parti av hand¬ 
skriften som skulle fotograferas. Då fotograferingen sker med hjälp 
av det från pergamentet på grund av ultraviolettbelysningen ut¬ 
sända synliga fluorescensljuset, så måste framför kamerans (k) ob¬ 
jektiv anbringas ett ljusfiltrum, som utestänger det från skriften 
reflekterade ultravioletta ljuset men släpper fram det synliga fluo¬ 
rescensljuset. Till filtrum användes en glaskyvett (h) med 2 mm. 
skikttjocklek innehållande svavelsyresur 5 °/o-ig kininsulfatlösning. 



Fig. 4 a. Schema över anordningen vid fluorescensfotografering. 


För att undvika en fluorescens hos själva filtervåtskan, vilket möj¬ 
ligen kunnat verka störande, försattes denna med något klorvåte- 
syra, som i hög grad nedsätter kininsulfatets fluorescensförmåga. 
Det rum i vilket fotograferingarna företogos var fullkomligt mörkt. 
Som objektiv användes för formatet 9x12 cm. Goerz Dogmar 
1:4,$ F = 165 mm och för formatet 18x24 cm. Zeiss Tessar 1:4,5 
F = 210 mm., bägge oavblåndade. Exponeringstiderna varierades 
från 15 till 360 minuter och var i allmänhet c:a 120 min. 

Vid handskriftens bestrålning med det ultravioletta ljuset flu¬ 
orescerar själva planum tämligen kraftigt under det att bokstäverna 
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(framsidans) åro alldeles mörka. »Genomslagen» skrift fluoresce¬ 
rar åven fast betydligt svagare ån planum. För att utröna de 
gynnsammaste betingelserna för fotograferingen både med hånsyn 
till möjligast kort exponeringstid och erhållande av största kon¬ 
traster undersökte vi det från planum emitterade fluorescensljuset 
spektroskopiskt. Det visade sig vara ett band förlöpande från gul¬ 
grönt till violett med största intensiteten inom området blågrönt 
till blåviolett. Följaktligen borde vanliga osensibiliserade hög- 
kånsliga bromsilverplåtar ge de kortaste exponeringstiderna. Ett 
antal provexponeringar fö re logos med olika plåtsorter, nämligen: 



Fig. i b. Fluorescensfotografering. 


IIaufF Ultrarapid, Agfa Isorapid, Agfa Extra rapid, Agfa Isolar, 
Agfa Kromoisolar, Lomberg Extrarapid, Berolina Graphos orto, 
Wratten & Wrainwright pancromatic. Såsom var att vänta vi¬ 
sade sig de högkänsliga osensibiliserade plåtarna ge de kortaste 
exponeringstiderna. Gynnsammast av dessa voro de hårt och klart 
arbetande Lomberg extrarapid och Agfa Isolar. 

Försök gjordes också att öka kontrasten mellan planum och skrift 
genom anbringande av ett kristallviolettfiltrum framför kamerans 
objektiv. Tankegången härvid var följande. Det av planum emit- 
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terade fluorescensljuset reflekteras till någon del från bokstäverna, 
varigenom kontrasten nedsåttes. Men bokstävernas reflexionsför- 
måga år i allmänhet störst i långvågiga delen av synliga spektrum 
(se ovan under I) alltså bör ett undertryckande av denna del (hår 
gulgrönt till blågrönt) verka fördelaktigt. Fotograferingarna, som 
verkställdes på Agfa Isolar plåtar visa att knappast någon för¬ 
bättring äger rum, väl antagligen därför att redan fördelningen av 
plåtens känslighet nedsätter det långvågiga ljusets roll ofantligt i 
jämförelse med det blåviolettas. 

Enligt denna metod erhållas mycket hårda och klara bilder 
där samtliga slag av skrift, utom »genomslagen» och avfallet guld, 
uppträda med kraftig mörk kontrast. »Genomslag» framkommer 
med svagare mörk kontrast, som ej stör mycket. Avfallet guld 
avbildas sämre ån vid fotografering med gult ljus. 

Tab. 6 ger en samlad översikt av kontrasterna vid de olika 
fotograferingsmetoderna. Tab. 7 innehåller försöksdata till de re¬ 
producerade fotografierna av Codex argenteus. 


Tab. 0. 


Ljussort 


Guld 



Silver 


bibe- 
j hållet 

avfallet 

bi be- ! 
i hållet 

för¬ 

ändrat 

avfallet 

genom¬ 

slaget 

a = 860 -740. . . 

+ 

: 

0 

f 




725-650. . . 

. -4- 

• t 

0 

' O 1 

— 



577-579. . . 

. . 1 4* 4- 

+ 

4- 

0 

0 

— 

546 

• -1 + + 

+ 

4- 

0 

0 

— 

436 

. . + 

0 

4- 

0 

0 

— 

405 

. . + 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

— 

366 

. . 4- 

0 

4* +* : 

+ + 

0 

— 

313 . . . 

• • 1 4* 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

— 


Röntgengenomlysning 

Röntgensekundärstrål- 

ning. 

Radiumsekundårstrål- 


ning . . . 
Fluorescens 


+ + 
+ -»• 


+ + 


+ t 


+ 4- | 4- + 


+ betyder ljus skrift på mörk grund 

■+■ + ,, starkare ljus skrift på mörk grund 

— „ mörk ,. ., ljus „ 

-starkare mörk „ „ „ 

--„ ännu starkare mörk skrift på ljus grund 

O ,, ingen märkbar kontrast mellan skrift och skriftgrund. 


1 Jämför noten 2 sid. 6. 
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V. 


Fotograferingsförsök med oscillerande elektriska 

urladdningar. 

Slutligen hava vi också gjort några försök att avbilda hand¬ 
skriften nied hjälp av de elektriska spetsurladdningar, som böra 
utgå från dess av metall bestående bokstäver, om dessa utsättas 
för ett elektriskt växelfålt av tillräckligt hög spänning och fre¬ 
kvens. Anordningen framgår av Fig. 5. 

Metallplattorna voro förenade med polerna till det ovan (se 
under III sid. 16) nämnda induktoriet och en därmed parallell- 
kopplad större leydnerflaska. 

y Sammet, 
y/.ivort papper 
.X^/OMetaH platta 
Gla*platta 

J Svart papper 

3 Fotcgr. papper^hlnnan ned. 

Handskriften 

p-r fot ©gr. pa pper, hinnan upp. 

Svart papper 
Glasplutta. 

Het altplatta 
'Svart papper 

Fig. 5. Schema över anordningen vid fotograferingsförsök med oscillerande 

elektriska urladdningar. 

Vid de av oss valda försöksbetingelsema kom icke någon av¬ 
bildning av skriften till stånd. Spetsurladdningar uppkommo på 
så många punkter att en oregelbunden allmän slöjning av nega¬ 
tivet inträdde. Det år möjligt att under användande av mycket 
lågre spänning och proportionsvis förlängda exponeringstider bättre 
resultat skulle ha erhållits. 
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Tab. 


Försöksdata till de reproducerade 


' I I 

| Expone-1 Sida i Codex ! Det verk- 

! Figur rings- och parti samma ljusets Ljuskälla 

nummer | av sidan vaglängd i pp 


1 

I 

. 

141 

23 M. n. h.‘ 

860-740 

Vi wattlampor % 

1 

II 

47 

• • 

725-650 

Vi watt-lampor 

III 

33 

• • 

579-577 

Hg-lampor med glas 

IV 

35 

• • 

546 

»• 

V 

30 

• t 

436 

|t 

1 VI 

51 

t * 

405 

w 

• • 

VII 

45 

»1 

366 

Hg-lampor 

VIII 

38 

i 

•t 

313 

99 

i IX 

87 , 

• • 

F 1 u 

orescensfotogra- 

X 

103 

02 B. n. h. 

579-577 

Hg-lampor med glas 

XI 

100 

O 

366 

Hg-lampor 

XII 

123 

*• 


Fluorescensfoto 

XIII 

120 

63 M. ö. v. 

579-577 

Hg-lampor med glas 

XIV 

129 

•t 

366 

Hg-lampor 

XV 

130 

t % 


Fluorescens foto 

XVI 

110 

j 02 M. 

579—577 

Hg-lampor med glas 

XVII 

107 

9? 

366 

Hg-lampor 

XVIII 

120 

• * 


Fluorescensfoto 

! xix 

118 

• • 

Röntgensekundärstrålningsfotografering 

XX 

140 

25 M. 


1 */t watt-lampor 

XXI 

148 

•! 

300 

« 

, Hg-lampor 

XXII 

143 

•• 


Fluorescensfoto 


1 Beteckningarna under rubriken »Sida i Codex och parti av sidan» be- 
05, blekta sidans övre vänstra del, o. s. v. 

* Lamporna placerade på blott 50 cm. avstånd frän skriften. 
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7. 


fotografierna av Codex argenteus. 


1 

Ljusfiltrum 

Objektiv 

och 

avbländning 

4 

| 

1 

Negativmaterial ! 

Expone- 

ringslid 

2 mm. °/'o capriblau 

Dogmar 1:4,a 

Lomb. spez.; dicyanin A. 

60 min. 

-t- Wralten o-filtrum 



■ 

Wratten o-filtrurn 

Dogtnar l:l2.t 

Wralten pancromatic 

2.& min. 

Wratten mercury yellow l 

Dogmar 1:11 

Berolina Graphos orto 

15 sek. 

i tfieen 

•? 

• • 

2 min. 

i .. blue-violet 

• • 

Berolina Graphos 

80 sek. | 

; t() mm. 2 0 oo kristallviolett. 

§ • 

Lomberg spez. 

40 min. 

1 Zeiss uviolfiltrum 

Dogmar 1:32 

Berolina Graphos 

17 min. 

Silverfiltrum 1 

Kvartslins 1:32 

Imperial process 

60 min. 

f p r i n g (se sid. 17) 

Dogmar 1:4,5 

Lomherg extra rapid 

150 min. 

; Wralten mercury yellow 

Dogmar 1:11 

Agfa chromo 

30 sek. 

i Zeiss uviolfiltrum 

Dogmar 1:32 

Lomherg spez. 

7 min. 

g ra f e r i n g 

Dogmar 1:4,6 

Agfa isolar 

90 min. 

! Wralten mercury yellow 

Dogmar 1:11 

Agfa chromo 

30 sek. i 

; Zeiss uviolfiltrum 

Dogmar 1:32 

Lomberg spez. 

7 min. 

g ra tering 

Dogmar 1:4,6 

Atffa chromo-isolar 

60 min. 

1 Wralten mercury yellow 

Dogmar 1:11 

Agfa chromo 

30 sek. 

i Zeiss uviolfiltrum 

Dogmar 1:32 

Lomherg spez. 

7 min. 

gra f e r i n g 

Dogmar 1:4, s 

Agfa isolar 

120 min. 

avstånd 65 cm. 

— 

Lomberg spez. 

5 min. 

Wralten K 1-filtrum 

Tessar 1:22,6 

Agfa chromo-isolar 

45 sek. 

Zeiss uviolfiltrum 

Tessar 1:32 

Lomberg spez. 

13 min. 

g r a f e r i n g 

Tessar 1:4,6 

Agfa isolar 

;300 min. 

tvda 1. ex. 23 M. n. Ii.: Hlat: 

w 

1 23, mörka sidans nedre högra del; 65 B. 

ö. v.: Blad 
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2G The Svedberg och Ivar Nordlund. 

Fig. I— IX återge ett parti, fotograferat med olika slag av monokronia- 

tiskt ljus från ultrarött till ultraviolett samt med fluorescens. 

Fig. X—XII ett annat parti, fotograferat med gult och ultraviolett ljus 

samt med fluorescens. 

Fig. XIII—XV ett annat parti, fotograferat som fig X—XII. 

Fig. XVI—XIX ett annat parti, XVI med gult, XVII med ultraviolett ljus. 

XVIII med fluorescens och XIX med röntgensekundärstrålar. 

Fig. XX—XXII en.annan sida, XX fotograferad med starkt inhomogent 

ljus så som handskriftsfotografering vanligen utföres, XXI 
med ultraviolett ljus och XXII med fluorescens. 
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Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift 1918. 

Första bandets innehåll. 

Fllotoli, Språkvetenskap och Historiska vetenskaper. 

1. K. F. Sundén, Essay 1. The predicational categories in English. — 

Essay II. A category of predicational cliange in English. 1916. 
XX, 564 sidor. 

9—3. Meddelanden frin Nordiska seminariet. 10 -11. 

10. Viotor Svanberg, Rimmen hos Viklor Rydberg. 1918. 91 sidor. 

11. Einar Smedberg, Jöns Budde och Helga-Karin-legenden i Cod. Holm. 

A 58. 1918. 19 sidor. 

4. Sprikvetenskapliga sällskapets i Uppsala förhandlingar. Jan. 1916— 

dec. 1918. 1919. III, 101 sidor. 

Matematik och naturvetenskap. 

1. The Svedberg ooh Ivar Nordlund, Fotografisk undersökning av Codex 

argenteus. 1918. 46 sidor, 15 p! -bl. 


Andra bandets innehåll. 

Program m. m. 

1. Bokwetts Gillets protokoll. Utg. af Henrik Schuck. 1. 1918. 80 sidor. 

4. Bokwetts Gillets protokoll Utg. af Henrik Schuck. 4. 1918. Sidd. 81 — 189. 

3: i Henrik Schfick, 1 n I »judning till bevistande af rektorsomhylet vid Kungl. 

Universitetet i 1'psaln den I juni 1918. 1918. 35 sidor. 

3: s Henrik Schuok, Studier i Hervararsagan. 1918. 56 sidor. 

4. Ludvig Stavenow, Bidrag till den gustavianska tidens förfatlningshisto- 

ria. 1. 1918. 67 sidor. 

5. Ludvig Stavenow, Det svenska stormaktsväldets uppkomst. 1918. 48 sidor. 

KnngL Universitetets 1 Uppsala redogörelse 1017 18. 1918. 408 sidor. 
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